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UOF  G alumni  will  once  again 
take  centre  stage  during 
Alumni  Weekend  June  18  to  20. 
Highlights  of  this  year’s  event  will 
include  the  President’s  Luncheon 
and  presentation  of  alumni  awards, 
the  opening  of  the  conservatory  and 
gardens  complex  and  numerous 
reunion  gatherings.  The  Class  of 
1974  hosts  a special  dinner  Saturday 
evening  that  is  open  to  the  public 
and  will  feature  a talk  by  1971 
Guelph  graduate  Ron  Bremner, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Calgary 
Flames  Hockey  Club. 

Alumni  to  be  honoured  at  the 
President’s  Luncheon  on  Saturday 
include  former  OAC  dean  Rick 
Richards,  BSA  ’38;  David  Adams, 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  ’49;  and  Duncan 
Sinclair,  DVM  ’58.  Richards  will  be 
named  Alumnus  of  Honour  by  the 
U of  G Alumni  Association  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  lifelong  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  university 
administration,  teaching,  research 
and  extension.  Adams  will  receive 
the  Alumni  Volunteer  Award  for  his 
ongoing  service  to  the  University 
and  various  alumni  groups  during 
his  career  in  the  agri-food  industry 
and  into  retirement.  Sinclair  will  be 
recognized  by  the  OVC  Alumni  As- 
sociation for  the  professional  ac- 
complishments that  earned  him  the 
position  of  dean  at  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity medical  school. 

For  a complete  schedule  of 
Alumni  Weekend  events,  including 
locations  and  ticket  prices,  pick  up  a 
brochure  at  Alumni  House  or  call 
Ext.  6544. 


BREAKING  DOWN  THE  BARRIERS 


U of  G staff  member  Rick  Goy  and  microbiology  professor  Janet  Wood  are  members  of  a community  group 
that  is  pushing  for  provincial  legislation  to  remove  roadblocks  for  people  with  disabilities.  See  story  on 
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Honorary  Degrees  to  Six 

More  than  1,500  to  graduate  at  spring  convocation  June  8 to  11 


WHEN  U OF  G graduates  wiggle 
their  toes  in  the  grass  of 
Johnston  Green  during  summer 
convocation  ceremonies  next  week, 
perhaps  they’ll  think  of  the 
thousands  who  have  preceded  them 
from  a Guelph  convocation  cere- 
mony to  the  world  stage.  A number 
of  alumni  taking  part  in  the  seven 
ceremonies  will  help  remind 
graduates  and  families  of  the 
diversity  of  experiences  and  achieve- 
ments that  can  begin  at  U of  G. 

More  than  1,500  degrees  and  di- 
plomas will  be  awarded,  beginning 
June  8 with  an  honorary  degree  to 
1971  BA  graduate  Jane  Urquhart, 
one  of  the  most  widely  read  novelists 
in  Canada,  and  ending  with  the  June 
1 1 presentation  of  the  first  posthu- 
mous honorary  degree  in  U of  G his- 
tory to  Charles  Zavitz,  head  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College’s  field 
crop  research  for  35  years.  His  degree 
will  commemorate  O AC’s  1 25th  an- 
niversary. 

Other  world  figures  to  be  hon- 
oured are  renowned  U.S.  criminolo- 


gist William  Chambliss;  respected 
Canadian  medical  researcher  Michel 
Chretien;  Stanley  Falkow,  a pioneer 
in  molecular  genetics;  and  former 
Swedish  president  Ola  UUsten. 

U of  G will  also  bestow  professor 
emeritus  status  on  retired  professors 
John  Leslie,  Philosophy,  and  Ken 
Kasha,  Plant  Agriculture;  award  a 
Medal  of  Merit  to  retired  physics 
professor  Jim  Hunt;  and  present  the 
Alumni  Medal  of  Achievement 
tol985  B.Sc.  graduate  Adrian  Park,  a 
medical  researcher  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky. 

Profiles  of  the  honorary  degree 
recipients  and  winners  of  other  con- 
vocation awards  can  be  found  on 
pages  8 and  9. 

Urquhart  will  receive  a doctorate 
of  letters  during  the  opening-day 
ceremony  for  the  College  of  Arts  at 
10  a.m.  At  the  2:30  p.m.  ceremony 
for  OAC  diploma  graduates,  the 
convocation  address  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  Tom  Sawyer,  a graduate  of 
OAC  who  was  named  U of  G Volun- 
teer of  the  Year  in  1998. 


Both  ceremonies  June  9 will  rec- 
ognize graduates  of  the  College  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences. 
Leslie  will  be  honoured  at  the  morn- 
ing ceremony,  where  Prof.  David 
Knight,  Geography,  will  give  the 
convocation  address.  Chambliss  will 
receive  a doctorate  of  laws  and  ad- 
dress graduates  in  the  afternoon. 

Falkow  will  receive  a doctorate  of 
science  and  address  graduates  June 
10  at  morning  convocation  for  the 
College  of  Biological  Science;  Park 
will  also  be  honoured  at  this  cere- 
mony. At  the  afternoon  ceremony 
for  the  College  of  Physical  and  Engi- 
neering Science  and  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College,  Chretien  will  receive  a 
doctorate  of  science  and  deliver  the 
convocation  address,  and  Hunt  will 
accept  the  Medal  of  Merit. 

OAC  degrees  will  be  awarded  at 
2:30  p.m.  June  1 1,  along  with  a doc- 
torate of  laws  to  Ullsten  and  doctor- 
ate of  science  to  Zavitz.  Zavitz’s 
81 -year-old  grandson,  James,  will 
accept  the  honour.  Kasha  will  also  be 
recognized  at  the  final  ceremony. 
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Launches 

New 

Web  Site 

Format  allows  users  to 
search  quickly,  efficiently 


COMPUTER  USERS  turning  to  I 
the  World  Wide  Web  for 
information  about  U of  G will  find 
what  they’re  seeking  more  easily 
and  more  quickly  through  a new 
University  Web  site  unveiled  May 
27,  says  the  chair  of  the  University’s 
Web  Steering  Committee. 

Incorporating  most  of  the  origi- 
nal site’s  contents,  the  site  (www. 
uogueVph.ca^  includes  new  inf  or-  ' 
\ raauon  Vxv  a focnvaV  designed  xo  A- 
low  a variety  of  users  to  search 
quickly  and  efficientiy,  says  Darlene 
Frampton,  director  of  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Affairs  (C&PA). 
“There  are  multiple  means  of  find- 
ing what  you’re  looking  for  through 
a quick-link  toolbar,  by  subject  or 
by  who  you  are,”  she  says. 

“The  goal  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee was  to  create  a functional, 
user-friendly  site  with  a simple, 
crisp,  clean  look,”  says  Frampton. 
Early  favourable  comments  from 
users  indicate  the  committee  was  on 
the  right  track,  she  says. 

She  notes  that  a user  feedback 
function  on  the  new  home  page  al- 
lows people  to  comment  on  the  site. 
“We  hope  people  will  tell  us  what 
they  like  or  don’t  like,  about  using 
the  links  and  what  needs  to  be  added 
or  changed.” 

It  had  been  at  least  four  years 
since  any  substantive  changes  were 
made  to  the  U of  G Web  site,  which 
Frampton  says  was  “too  long  for  a 
Web  site.  It  wasn’t  representing  the 
University  as  well  as  it  could  have. 
Redesigning  the  site  is  just  one  as- 
pect of  looking  closely  at  all  of  the 
University’s  communications  vehi- 
cles, following  on  the  redesign  of 
@Guelph  and  the  Guelph  Alumnus.” 
The  new  home  page  fits  on  a sin- 
gle screen  and  has  three  main  com- 
ponents: 

• By  clicking  on  a toolbar  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  users  can  view  a cam- 
pus map,  look  for  individual  fac- 
ulty or  staff  through  an  online 
directory,  or  enter  a site  map  con- 
taining links  to  all  U of  G pages. 

• Users  can  click  direcdy  on  a sub- 
ject list  for  information  on  the 


Continued  on  page  16 
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TODAYS  STAFFING 

Temporary  & Full-Time!  We  Offer  Placements  For: 

• Customer  Service  • Engineering  • Administrative 
• Production  Workers  • Technical 


NEED  EMPLOYMENT?  CALL  TODAYS! 

4S0  Speedvale  Ave.  W.,  Guelph,  On  NlH  7Y6 

(519)  763-7775 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER 

Turn-of-tke-century  yellow  brick  Victorian.  Superb 
location  — downtown,  close  to  schools,  shopping. 
Three-bedrooms,  1 Vz  baths,  laundry  on  second  floor, 
eat-in  kitchen,  dining  room.  1,700  square  feet. 
Upgraded  systems.  Detached  single  car  garage. 

$239,000 

Call  822-4894 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  than  Steamatic® 

836-7340 

Ask  about  carpot  & upholstery  cleaning 


STEAMATIC. 

— i .. , l iruonDoc 


• Residential 
» Commercial 


Valerie  Poulton 


When  You're  not  away...  \ 


HOUSESITTING*  PETSITTING 
HOMEC LEANING  SPECIALISTS 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old-Fashioned  Cleaning^/ 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERL00  @ 1-800-663-9990 


1^  C ANVISION  OO 

OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 

Guelph 

Largest  selection  of 

Quality  & Designer  frames 

r y-3| 

in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 

Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 

Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 

COMPUTERS! 


We  Fix  Broken 


COMPUTERS 


PRINTERS 


MONITORS 


We  Also  Sell  Computers 


-Cl  Repair 

Q^e/jot 


Open:  Monday  to  Friday  8 a.m.-6  p.m. 
Saturday  9 a.m.-2  p.m. 


836-9410 

Check  US  out . . . 340  Woodlawn  Rd.  W.,  Guelph  (near  3 Star  CmcmaJ 


Demand  Versus  Capacity: 
Issues  for  Ontario  Universities 


The  following  are  highlights 
from  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities’  March  1999  report 
Ontario’s  Students,  Ontario’s  Future, 
which  synthesizes  the  findings  of 
recently  commissioned  studies  by 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  and  the 
Angus  Reid  Group.  The  highlights 
are  reprinted  from  the  May  issue  of 
COU’s  newsletter,  For  the  Record. 
Demand 

• Ontario  is  on  the  verge  of  the  great- 
est increase  in  demand  for  university 
opportunities  in  more  than  30  years. 
Full-time  university  enrolment  will 
probably  increase  by  approximately 
40  per  cent  (88,900  additional  stu- 
dents) over  the  next  decade  owing  to 
an  increase  in  the  population  of  18- 
to  24-year-olds,  rising  participation 
rates,  changing  workforce  require- 
ments, and  the  impact  of  reforms  in 
the  Ontario  secondary  school  sys- 
tem. 

• Much  of  the  increase  will  occur  in 
the  next  five  years  as  a result  of  sec- 
ondary school  reforms. 

• To  meet  the  demand,  Ontario 
needs  to  mobilize  resources  on  a 
scale  equivalent  to  providing  places 
for  as  many  students  as  the  current 
combined  enrolments  of  Lakehead, 
Laurentian,  McMaster,  Ottawa, 
Waterloo  and  York. 

Resources 

• Ontario’s  student/faculty  ratio  is 
the  highest  in  Canada.  Over  the  past 
\0  years,  as  faculty  numbers  have 
declined,  the  student/faculty  ratio  at 
Ontario  universities  has  steadily 
increased.  It  is  now  more  then  20  per 
cent  above  the  average  of  the  other 
nine  provinces. 


• Ontario  universities  will  be  losing 
record  numbers  of  faculty  to  retire- 
ment just  as  student  demand  is  peak- 
ing. One-for-one  replacement  hiring 
will  not  be  enough  to  provide  a suffi- 
cient faculty  complement. 

Between  1 1,000  and  13,000  new  fac- 
ulty will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
increased  demand,  replace  retiring 
faculty  and  bring  Ontario’s  stu- 
dent/faculty ratio  in  line  with  the 
Canadian  average. 

• Universities  must  have  new  faculty 
in  place  by  2002,  when  demand  will 
begin  to  escalate  sharply.  Faculty 
recruitment  takes  two  to  three  years 
to  complete. 

• Studies  estimate  that  the  cost  of 
deferred  maintenance  at  Ontario 
universities  (for  teaching  facilities, 
instructional  equipment  and 
research  laboratories)  now  stands  at 
approximately  $600  million  and  is 
projected  to  exceed  $1.3  billion  by 
2010. 

• At  more  than  half  of  Ontario’s  uni- 
versities, enrolments  are  now  as 
high,  or  nearly  as  high,  as  they  have 
ever  been.  Even  if  the  universities  in 
this  group  with  room  to  grow  were 
to  raise  their  enrolments  to  their  his- 
torically highest  levels,  they  could 
only  accommodate  a further  12,400 
students. 

Research  infrastructure 

• Canada  depends  on  the  higher- 
education  sector  for  almost  one 
quarter  of  its  national  research  and 
development  effort,  but  lags  behind 
its  G-7  counterparts  in  gross  expen- 
diture on  R&D  as  a percentage  of 
GDP. 

• Ontario  is  home  to  more  than  40 


per  cent  of  the  scholarly  and 
research  activity  in  Canada. 

• Support  for  basic  research  costs 
has  declined  from  approximately 
20  per  cent  a decade  ago  to  about 
10  per  cent  in  recent  years.  This 
decline  contrasts  with  support 
levels  of  between  50  and  120  per 
cent  in  competing  U.S.  jurisdic- 
tions. 

• Constraining  the  research 
capacity  of  universities  reduces 
their  ability  to  attract  and  retain 
the  very  best  faculty  in  an  interna- 
tionally competitive  marketplace. 
Student  assistance 

• In  1997/98,  more  than  217,000 
post-secondary  students  relied  on 
the  government’s  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Program. 

• Thirty  per  cent  of  all  new  tuition 
fee  revenue  is  set  aside  by  institu- 
tions for  student  financial  aid. 
The  Ontario  Student  Opportu- 
nity Trust  Fund  has  helped  build 
endowments  worth  more  than 
$600  million  to  assist  college  and 
university  students  in  need. 

• Average  student  debt  levels  have 
more  than  doubled  since  the 
elimination  of  the  Ontario  study 
grant. 

Funding  requirements 

• Within  five  years,  the  demands 
for  additional  public  funding 
could  be  well  over  $1  billion  per 
year.  This  would  represent  an 
increase  over  today’s  levels  of  63 
per  cent  (low  scenario)  to  103  per 
cent  (high  scenario).  A $1 -billion 
annual  increase  in  public  funding 
corresponds  to  about  $88  per  per- 
son living  in  Ontario. 


Roads,  Walkways,  Lots  to  Be  Upgraded 

Expect  some  disruption  of  driving,  parking  and  walking  on  campus  this  summer 


Members  of  the  University 
community  may  experience 
some  disruption  of  on-campus 
driving,  parking  and  walking  from 
mid-June  to  mid-July,  says  Dan 
Maclachlan,  acting  director  of  plan- 
ning and  development  in  Physical 
Resources.  Over  this  period,  three 
old,  redundant,  run-down  buildings 
will  be  demolished,  and  a number  of 
parking  lots,  walkways  and  roads  will 
be  upgraded. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of 
June,  Zoology  Annex  3,  the  Live- 
stock Pavilion  and  Zoology  Annex  4 
will  be  demolished.  This  will  affect 
traffic  on  the  roadway  behind  these 
buildings,  which  are  located  west  of 
Gordon  Street  between  the  beef  bam 
and  the  Bovey  greenhouses.  They 
have  been  on  the  demolition  list  for 
some  time,  Maclachlan  says. 


During  the  first  two  weeks  of  July, 
a number  of  parldng  lots  and  roads 
will  be  upgraded.  This  includes  P18 
south  of  College  Avenue  next  to  Ar- 
boretum land,  P3  east  of  South  Resi- 
dences and  P8,  P9  and  PI  1 on  South 
Ring  Road.  Alternative  parking  can 
be  found  in  nearby  lots.  “Parking 
lots  typically  last  15  to  20  years  be- 
fore requiring  major  restoration,” 
says  Maclachlan.  “Major  restoration 
includes  pulverizing,  regrading, 
compacting  and  resurfacing.” 

The  roads  being  restored  are  a 
portion  of  the  road  in  front  of  the 
Richards  Building,  the  section  of 
Smith  Lane  from  the  Pathobiology 
Building  to  the  Equine  Centre,  and  a 
large  area  from  behind  the  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  Building  to 
the  Bovey  connection.  Behind  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition,  the  base 


and  the  surface  will  be  rebuilt,  and 
curbing  and  sidewalks  will  be  in- 
stalled. The  parking  lot  and  road  up- 
grading are  part  of  a five-year 
maintenance  plan  funded  by  parking 
revenue,  says  Maclachlan. 

Rebuilding  of  a number  of  spots 
on  campus  brick  walkways  will  also 
occur  throughout  the  summer,  he 
says.  These  areas  include  the  inter- 
section of  Winegard  and  Reynolds 
walks  by  the  University  Centre,  an 
area  on  Stadium  Walk  adjacent  to 
Massey  Hall  and  a large  area  at  the 
intersection  of  Winegard  and  Sta- 
dium walks  by  Johnston  Hall. 

“All  this  work  is  designed  to  im- 
prove vehicular  and  pedestrian  traf- 
fic on  campus  and  restore  some 
badly  deteriorated  areas,”  he  says. 

Anyone  with  questions  can  call 
Wayne  Aitken  at  Ext.  2142. 
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NEW  BOOK  OFFERS 
GARDEN  REMEDIES 

U of  G’s  Pest  Diagnostic 
Clinic  in  Laboratory  Serv- 
ices, in  conjunction  with 
Loblaws  Supermarkets  Ltd., 
will  launch  a new  book  June 
3 to  help  home  gardeners 
control  weeds,  disease  and 
insects.  Garden  Remedies  is 
a 65-page  book  written  by 
Marilyn  Dykstra  of  the  Pest 
Diagnostic  Clinic  and  pub- 
lished by  Alpha  Corpora- 
tion Publishing  House.  It 
provides  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  common  garden  prob- 
lems and  how  to  deal  with  them. 
Part  of  the  President’s  Choice  Gar- 
den Guide  Series,  it  is  now  available 
for  purchase  at  Loblaws,  Zehrs, 
Valumart,  National  Grocers  and 
bookstores. 


21st  ANNUAL  SEXUALITY 
CONFERENCE  JUNE  7 TO  16 

The  21st  annual  Guelph  Confer- 
ence and  Training  Institute  on 
Sexuality  runs  June  7 tol6  on  cam- 
pus. This  year’s  theme  is  “Sexuality: 
Relationships  and  Health,  Emerg- 
ing Insights,  Trends  and  Skills.” 
The  conference  draws  members  of 
the  medical,  counselling  and  edu- 
cation professions  from  across 
North  America.  Workshop  topics 
include  “Sex  May  Be  Wasted  on 
the  Young,”  “Myths  and  Miscon- 
ceptions About  Women  and 
Aging”  and  "Gay  Men  and  Sexual- 
ity.” David  Hingsburger,  a Quebec 
therapist  who  specializes  in  the 

sexuality  of  the  developmcntally 

disabled,  will  give  the  keynote  talk 
on  “Sex  Professionals:  What  Do 
We  Do  When  the  Hour  Is  Up?” 


PSA  ANNUAL  MEETING  SET 

The  Professional  Staff  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  general  meeting 
June  23  from  noon  to  1:30  p.m.  in 
Room  100  of  the  Thombrough 
Building. 


VOLUNTEERS  SOUGHT 
FOR  ALUMNI  WEEKEND 

The  Alumni  Weekend  organiza- 
tion team  is  looking  for  volunteers 
to  help  out  during  Alumni  Week- 
end June  18  to  20.  Volunteers  are 
needed  to  help  with  the  main 
events,  class  reunions,  registration 
and  other  duties.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Tamara  Small  at  Ext. 
6142  or  send  e-mail  to  tsmall@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


MONTGOMERY  PHOTOS 
HEAD  TO  CHARLOTTETOWN 

Items  from  U of  G’s  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery  photographic  collec- 
tion will  be  featured  in  an  exhibit  at 
the  Confederation  Centre  Art  Gal- 
lery and  Museum  in  Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I.,  from  June  to  October. 
“The  Visual  Imagination  of  Lucy 
Maud  Montgomery”  will  explore 
the  author’s  lifelong  pursuit  of 
photography  and  the  links  between 
her  photographic  subject  matter 
and  the  visual-textual  imagery 
embodied  in  her  manuscripts.  The 
exhibit  will  also  include 
Montgomery  memorabilia  and 
manuscripts  from  the  art  gallery’s 
own  collection. 


Student  Alumni  Ambassadors 
Program  Builds  Partnerships 


Undergraduates  forge  links  with  alumni , University  community 


U °,fG’u  student  alumni  ambassadors  gather  at  Alumni  House  for  a photo  with  president  Mordechai  Rozanski 
and  John  Mabley,  vice-president  (development  and  public  affairs).  In  front  are  Mark  Hallman,  left,  and  Jeff 
Reid.  Standing,  from  left,  are  Marie-France  Gravelle,  alumni  programs  officer  Tara  George,  Tamara  Small 
Mabley,  Rozanski,  Julie  Donohue,  Nadine  Devine,  Kate  Sharpe  and  Amy  Boeckner. 
photo  by  dean  palmer/scenario  imaging 


Eight  undergraduate  stu- 
dents are  getting  a first-hand 
preview  of  U of  G alumni  events  and 
activities  while  gaining  valuable 
career  skills  through  a new  pilot 
project  called  the  Student  Alumni 
Ambassadors  Program.  Launched  in 
April  and  running  until  August,  the 
program  involves  the  student 
ambassadors  in  organizing  Alumni 
Weekend  and  helping  with  a variety 
of  other  events  and  duties  that  fall 
under  the  mandate  of  Development 
and  Public  Affairs  (D8cPA). 

More  than  just  an  opportunity  to 
gain  work  experience,  the  Student 
Alumni  Ambassador  Program  is  also 
helping  to  foster  relationships 
among  students,  alumni  and  the 
University  community,  says  alumni 
programs  officer  Tara  George,  co- 
ordinator of  the  program.  “These 
students  will  eventually  become 
alumni,”  she  says,  “so  why  not  intro- 
duce them  to  alumni  activities  and 
the  spirit  of  volunteerism  now?” 
George,  a 1995  B.Sc.  graduate  of 
Guelph,  says  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram are  to  strengthen  the  interac- 
tions between  students  and  alumni 
and  between  students  and  D&PA 
staff,  to  assist  students  in  developing 
an  appreciation  for  alumni  support 
and  an  awareness  of  alumni  activi- 
ties and  programs,  to  identify  and 
develop  future  alumni  volunteer 
leaders,  and  to  broaden  student 
work  experience  by  providing  them 
with  marketable  employment  skills. 

The  program  is  introducing  the 
students  direedy  to  alumni,  giving 
the  future  graduates  the  opportunity 
to  meet  some  of  the  key  alumni  vol- 
unteers who  support  the  University. 

In  turn,  alumni  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  and  meet  the  results  of 
their  volunteer  and  financial  invest- 
ment in  U of  G. 

“It’s  nice  to  be  involved  with 
alumni,  especially  when  I’m  going  to 
be  an  alum  myself  soon,”  says  stu- 
dent alumni  ambassador  Tamara 
Small  of  Brampton,  who  graduates 


later  this  month  with  an  honours  BA 
in  political  science.  “I  think  that  peo- 
ple who  are  involved  during  their 
undergraduate  years  are  still  going  to 
be  involved  when  they  graduate. 
This  program  is  a nice  way  to  ease 
myself  into  the  alumni  track.” 

Small  is  team  leader  for  the 
group,  whose  members  bring  a vari- 
ety of  academic  and  personal  experi- 
ences to  the  table.  The  students 
represent  four  colleges  and  have  all 
been  involved  with  volunteer  and 
extracurricular  activities  beyond 
their  studies  during  the  school  year. 

• Small  was  the  senior  peer  assistant 
in  Student  Affairs,  served  as  stu- 
dent manager  of  the  Connection 
Desk  and  has  been  a cheerleader. 

• Amy  Boeckner,  a second-year  in- 
ternational development  student 
from  Cambridge,  has  been  to  Ar- 
gentina on  a Rotary  Club  ex- 
change, has  volunteered  with 
OPIRG  and  participates  in  intra- 
mural athletics. 

• Mark  Hallman,  a second-year  en- 
vironmental engineering  student 
from  Sudbury,  has  been  actively 
involved  in  a variety  of  engineer- 
ing and  residence  activities. 

• Nadine  Devine,  a fourth-year  nu- 
trition student  from  Corunna,  is  a 
four-year  member  of  the  cross- 
country and  track  teams  and  has 
been  a CIAU  all-Canadian, 
OUAA  all-star  and  academic  all- 
Canadian. 

Julie  Donohue,  a fourth-year  biol- 
ogy student  from  Sarnia,  has  been 
a member  of  the  women’s  varsity 
basketball  team,  vice-president  of 
Macdonald  Hall,  editor  of  two 
residence  newspapers  and  in- 
structor at  a number  of  campus 
summer  camps. 

Marie-France  Gravelle,  a second- 
year  environmental  engineering 
student  from  Sturgeon  Falls,  has 
been  involved  in  intramural  ath- 
letics, French  House  and  resi- 
dence affairs  and  was  a volunteer 


for  Habitat  for  Humanity. 

Jeff  Reid,  a first-year  mature  stu- 
dent in  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences,  is 
assistant  coach  of  the  men’s  var- 
sity hockey  team  and  does  public 
relations  work  for  the  varsity 
hockey  alumni  tTvtxh  Line  Club-). 
He  is  originally  from  Owen 
Sound. 

* Kate  Sharpe,  a third-year 
B.Comm.  student  from  Picton, 
has  been  a campus  tour  guide, 
participates  in  intramural  athlet- 
ics and  is  a fitness  instructor. 
According  to  Small,  this  mix  of 
people  adds  significantly  to  the  am- 
bassador learning  experience.  “It’s  a 
great  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
some  of  our  fellow  students  who  we 
probably  wouldn’t  get  to  know  oth- 
erwise. We  are  all  diverse,  but  we  are 
also  similar  because  we've  done  a lot 
at  U of  G,  but  in  different  areas.  This 
program  gives  us  a chance  to  learn 
about  the  University  from  people  in 
other  areas.” 

From  event  co-ordination 
communications  to  day-to-day  of- 
fice activities,  the  student  alumni 
ambassadors  are  learning  the  skills 
that  are  essential  to  developing  a ca- 
reer. This  is  being  accomplished  not 
only  by  having  the  students  involved 
with  alumni  projects,  but  also  by 
having  them  spend  time  in  various 
areas  within  D&PA. 

“The  idea  is  not  to  give  them 
make-work  projects,”  says  George. 
“We  are  giving  them  a taste  of  what 
it’s  like  to  be  an  alumni  programs  of- 
ficer or  what  it’s  like  to  be  a project 
co-ordinator  or  communicator.  We 
are  very  grateful  to  all  the  units  in 
D&PA  that  have  offered  their  time 
and  projects  for  the  students,  and 
also  for  the  co-operation  and  as- 
sistance the  students  have  received 
from  other  U of  G staff  they’ve  come 
in  contact  with  in  the  course  of  their 
duties.” 

BY  GAYLE  ANDERSON 
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« MAGUER  TO  LEAD  HEALTH 
CANADA  FOOD  INITIATIVE 

Prof.  Marc  Le  Maguer,  Food  Sci 
ence,  executive  director  of 
University  of  Guelph/OMAFRA 
research  programs  and  director  of 
the  food  research  program,  has 
been  appointed  director  general, 
food  directorate,  in  Health  Cana- 
da’s Health  Protection  Branch, 
under  the  federal  government’s 
executive  interchange  program.  His 
two-year  appointment  begins  in 
July.  Le  Maguer  will  play  a key  role 
in  implementing  the  government’s 
$65-million  initiative,  announced 
in  February’s  budget,  to  strengthen 
food  safety  for  Canadians  and  pro- 
vide a more  consumer-focused 
approach  to  health  protection 
activities  in  Health  Canada. 


BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCE 
PROF  EARNS  KUDOS 

Prof.  Anne  Croy,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, is  the  1999  recipient  of  the 
J.C.B.  Grant  Senior  Scientist  Award 
from  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Anatomy,  Neurobiology  and  Cell 
Biology.  The  award  recognizes  spe- 
cial merit  and  achievement  in 
research  and  teaching.  Last  month, 
Croy  gave  the  R.G.  Thomson  Lec- 
ture at  the  seventh  annual  Graduate 
Studies  and  Research  Days  at  the 
Atlantic  Veterinary  College.  She 
also  served  as  one  of  three  judges  in 
a competition  for  best  presentation. 


POETRY  WINS  PRIZE 

Sonnet  L’Abbe,  a recent  master's 
graduate  in  English,  is  co-winner  of 
the  prestigious  Malahat  Review's 
long  poem  prize.  Her  winning 
poem,  Hiatus,  was  begun  at  Guelph 
when  she  studied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Janice  Kulyk  Keefer, 
writer-in-residence  Austin  Clarke 
and  Prof.  Constance  Rooke.  The 
Malahat  Review  is  Canada’s  pre- 
mier journal  publishing  poetry  and 
fiction  of  new  and  respected  writers. 

COACH  JOINS  HALL  OF  FAME 

Angela  Orton,  U of  G’s  head 
women’s  basketball  coach,  will  be 
among  nine  inductees  to  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  Sports  Hall 
of  Fame  June  3.  Orton  was  a 
member  of  U ofT’s  women’s  varsity 
basketball  team  from  1981  to  1986, 
is  a former  CIAU  all-Canadian 
co-captain  and  was  named  to  four 
OW1AA  all-star  teams.  Orton  was 
also  a member  of  the  Junior 
National  Team  and  the  Canadian 
National  Team  from  1983  to  1988. 
At  U of  G since  1988,  she  was 
named  the  1999  OUA  West 
Division  Basketball  Coach  of  the 
Year. 


SULLIVAN  TO  BE  HONOURED 

Associate  vice-president  (student 
affairs)  Brian  Sullivan,  who  is  leav- 
ing U of  G to  become  vice- 
president,  students,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia,  will  be 
honoured  at  a farewell  lunch  June 
15  from  11:45  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  the 
Bullring  patio.  Cost  is  $10  for  lunch 
and  gift  or  $5  for  a gift  contribution 
only.  Make  cheques  payable  to 
Marilyn  Langlois  and  send  to  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  by  June  8. 


at  Guelph  3 June  2, 1999 
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Editor’s  note:  In  the  News  appears 
monthly.  If  you  were  interviewed  by 
the  print  or  broadcast  national  me- 
dia, let  us  know  about  it.  Call  Lori 
Hunt  at  Ext.  3338  or  send  e-mail  to 
lhunt@exec.admin.  uoguelph.  ca. 

• PERIL,  the  CD-ROM  game 
developed  and  promoted  by  U of  G 
professors,  students  and  the  Centre 
for  Toxicology,  was  mentioned  on 
two  radio  news  broadcasts  April  20 
on  CFTR-AM  in  Toronto  and 
CJCW-AM  in  Fredericton. 

• Comments  by  Prof.  Ron  Hinch, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology,  about  the 
Colorado  high  school  shootings 
were  broadcast  on  three  radio  sta- 
tions in  Toronto  and  North  Bay 
April  21  and  22. 

• The  April  22  issue  of  the  Toronto 
Star  included  comments  from 
Prof.  Janet  Wood,  Microbiology, 
on  her  involvement  in  improving 
conditions  for  people  with  disabili- 
ties. Wood  also  appeared  in  the 
accompanying  photograph  (see 
story  on  page  10). 

• Research  by  Prof.  Michael  Peters, 
Psychology,  disputing  claims  that 
the  racial  group  or  gender  with  the 
largest  brain  in  proportion  to  body 
size  is  the  most  intelligent  was 
mentioned  in  the  April  24  issue  of 
the  National  Post.  It  was  also  the 
subject  of  a Canadian  Press  article 
that  was  distributed  nationwide 
and  ran  in  a dozen  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

• Henry  Kock,  interpretive  natural- 
ist at  the  Arboretum,  was  inter- 
viewed about  Arbour  Day  on 
TVO’s  More  to  Life  April  26. 

• Two  members  of  OVC’s  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital  were  fea- 
tured on  the  Discovery  Channel 
recently.  Prof.  Karol  Mathews 
appeared  on  @DISCOVERY.CA 
April  27  in  a profile  of  OVC’s 
small-animal  clinic.  Kent  Burges- 
ser  was  interviewed  May  10,  dis- 
cussing the  pupil  differences  in  cats 
of  varying  sizes. 

• Prof.  Stephen  Kruth,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies, 
was  quoted  in  April  issues  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Telegraph-Journal, 
Ottawa  Citizen,  Calgary  Herald  and 
Toronto  Star  about  the  number  of 
pet  owners  seeking  advanced  treat- 
ments for  their  pets. 

• Prof.  Judy  Sheeshka,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  did 
nine  live  CBC  Radio  interviews 
May  4 and  5 on  her  research  sur- 
veying dietitians  about  their  views 
on  functional  foods  and  nutraceu- 
ticals  (see  story  on  page  12). 

• An  op-ed  article  by  Prof.  Doug 
Powell,  Plant  Agriculture, 
appeared  in  the  May  5 issue  of  the 
National  Post.  The  article  focused 
on  the  genetically  engineered 
recombinant  bovine  somatotropin 
and  a growing  consumer  lack  of 


confidence  in  food  preparation. 
Powell  was  also  interviewed  for  the 
Discovery  Channel’s  online  news 
page  May  19  and  CBC  Radio’s 
Ontario  Morning  May  1 1 . 

• Prof.  Michael  Ruse,  Philosophy 
and  Zoology,  was  interviewed  May 

10  by  nine  CBC  Radio  stations 
nationwide  about  his  new  book, 
Mystery  of  Mysteries,  which  exam- 
ines the  “science  wars,”  using  evo- 
lution as  a case  study.  His  book  was 
reviewed  in  the  May  29  issue  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail.  Ruse  also  wrote  a 
book  review  on  The  Darwin  Wars: 
How  Stupid  Genes  Became  Selfish 
Gods  by  Andrew  Brown,  which  was 
published  in  the  May  7 issue  of  Sci- 
ence. 

• An  article  about  the  success  of 
OAC  graduates  in  the  workplace 
and  jobs  in  modern  agri-food  was 
the  subject  of  a feature  in  the  May 

1 1 edition  of  the  National  Post.  The 
story  included  comments  from 
OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin  and 
graduates  Jennifer  Johnson  and 
Tara  Malcolm. 

• Profs.  Ann  Clark,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, and  Mark  Sears,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  were  featured  in 
National  Post  articles  on  biotech- 
nology May  15.  Clark  was  also 
quoted  in  the  May  17  Maclean’s 
magazine  on  genetically  modified 
foods  and  was  interviewed  by  CBC 
radio. 

• Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  was 
quoted  in  a May  16  Toronto  Star 
story  about  the  debate  on  evolu- 
tion. 

• The  Space  and  Advanced  Life- 
Support  Agriculture  (SALSA)  proj- 
ect of  Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  Plant 
Agriculture,  was  the  subject  of  a 
front-page  feature  in  the  May  18 
Globe  and  Mail.  A second  feature 
described  the  research  of  Prof. 
Bernie  Grodzinski,  a SALSA  co- 
director, who  is  developing  plants 
that  use  less  light  than  conven- 
tional varieties. 

• Prof.  Jay  Newman,  Philosophy, 
was  interviewed  on  CBC  Radio’s 
Ontario  Morning  May  19  on  his 
views  of  the  provincial  leaders’ 
debate. 

• The  May  22  edition  of  the 
National  Post  featured  a review  of 
North  of  Tourism,  the  new  book  by 
Prof.  Stephen  Henighan,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures.  He  also 
taped  an  interview  with  CIUT  in 
Toronto  for  broadcast  later  in  the 
summer. 

• Prof.  Ed  Herold,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  was  quoted 
in  a May  14  Toronto  Sun  article  on 
dating  and  sexual  relations. 

• Prof.  George  Brinkman,  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  Business, 
was  quoted  in  a series  of  articles  on 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  May  12 
issue  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen. 


TSS  Conference  Explores 
Impact  of  Changing 
University  Landscape 

Faculty,  administrators,  staff  discuss  ways  to  meet  challenges  of  the  future 


Alan  Guskin  teaches  at  a 
university  that  doesn’t  have 
grades,  a formal  academic  calendar 
or  even  specific  graduation 
requirements.  Rather,  at  Antioch 
University,  where  Guskin  is  the 
former  chancellor,  students  work 
with  degree  committees  to  set  goals 
and  establish  graduation  require- 
ments. Instead  of  grades,  they 
receive  extensive  written  evaluations 
from  professors  that  identify 
strengths,  weaknesses  and  areas  of 
progress. 

Meanwhile,  Bob  Diamond  of 
Syracuse  University’s  Institute  for 
Change  in  Higher  Education  says  his 
university  has  started  awarding 
$20,000  teaching  prizes  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  excellent 
teaching  as  well  as  research. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  Anti- 
och and  Syracuse  are  dealing  with 
the  ever-changing  role  of  a univer- 
sity, Guskin  and  Diamond  told  more 
than  100  faculty,  administrators  and 
staff  at  U of  G’s  12th  annual  Teach- 
ing Support  Services  (TSS)  confer- 
ence at  the  Arboretum  May  26. 

Their  approaches  may  seem  a lot 
different  from  U of  G’s,  Prof. 
Alastair  Summerlee,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic),  told  @Guelph 
after  the  conference,  but  in  fact  there 
are  many  similarities. 

“U  of  G focuses  on  leamer- 
centredness  and  research-inten- 
siveness,  and  we  build  learning  ob- 
jectives and  experimental  learning 
into  course  and  curriculum  design,” 
he  said.  “The  challenge  will  be  to 
make  sure  we  can  continue  to  do 
these  things  as  we  face  the  pressures 
of  the  next  decade.” 

Dealing  with  those  pressures  was 
the  focus  of  this  year’s  TSS  confer- 
ence, titled  “The  Changing  Univer- 


sity Landscape:  Implications  for 
Faculty  Work  Life.”  It  attracted  par- 
ticipants from  other  Ontario  univer- 
sities and  included  panel  discus- 
sions, working  groups  and 
question-and-answer  sessions.  It 
was  sponsored  by  TSS  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  and  Applied  Human 
Sciences  (CSAHS),  with  support 
from  the  other  colleges,  the 
McLaughlin  Library  and  six  admin- 
istrative offices. 

“The  only  thing  that  is  constant 
today  is  the  ever-increasing  rate  of 
change,”  said  TSS  director  Prof.  Julia 
Christensen  Hughes.  “To  manage 
change  well,  we  must  learn  from  the 
experience  of  others.” 

Guskin  noted  that  his  universi- 
ty’s strategy  is  not  for  everyone  or 
every  institution.  But  all  universities 
will  confront  mounting  pressure  for 
change  in  coming  years,  he  said,  and 
professors  must  be  prepared. 

“If  we  stay  as  we  are,  the  quality 
of  life  of  faculty  will  continue  to  de- 
teriorate. We  will  face  enormous 
pressure  for  change,  and  it  will  alter 
the  very  nature  of  how  we  do  our 
business.” 

Pressure  for  change  will  come 
from  students,  the  public  and  gov- 
ernment, Guskin  said,  and  all  will 
have  changing  expectations  of  what 
a higher  education  should  deliver.  It 
may  mean  revamping  curriculum  to 
focus  on  student  learning,  counting 
life  experiences  toward  university 
graduation,  reducing  the  number  of 
traditional  lecture  courses,  working 
with  smaller  groups  of  students,  in- 
cluding more  technology  in  the 
learning  process  and  reviewing  the 
academic  calendar.  “Focusing  on 
student  learning  turns  everything 
upside  down,”  he  said. 

Summerlee  added  that  it  is  a 


critical  first  step  to  re-evaluate  the 
values  underlying  our  approach  to 
teaching  and  learning. 

Diamond  said  a key  element  for 
change  is  radically  altering  the  fac- 
ulty reward  system.  “Most  universi- 
ties only  give  lip  service  to  teaching 
and  reward  publications  and  re- 
search,” he  said.  Syracuse  began 
awarding  the  large  teaching  prizes 
recently,  “and  it  gets  people’s  atten- 
tion.” 

Universities  must  also  start  to 
recognize  the  distinctions  among 
departments,  he  said.  “We  tend  to 
have  a system  where  everyone  has  to 
look  like  everyone  else.  We  have  to 
recognize  that  different  faculty  have 
different  strengths  ...  It  is  a combi- 
nation, a synergy,  of  different  talents 
that  makes  a quality  department.” 

He  added,  however,  that  change 
“is  not  going  to  occur  without  active 
involvement  of  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators.” 

During  a panel  discussion,  chief 
librarian  Michael  Ridley  noted  that 
confronting  change  will  mean 
changing  mindsets.  “As  Canadians, 
radical  change  is  not  something  we 
naturally  aspire  to,”  he  said.  “We 
have  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  that 
psyche.” 

CSAHS  dean  Michael  Nightin- 
gale added  that  it’s  extremely  impor- 
tant, given  that  U of  G will  face  many 
demands  in  the  next  few  years,  in- 
cluding increased  student  numbers 
because  of  changing  demographics. 

“There  will  be  enormous  pres- 
sure on  faculty  and  staff,”  he  said. 
“Unless  we  stop  and  think  about  the 
ways  we  can  do  things  differently,  we 
will  miss  the  opportunity  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  faculty,  staff 
and  students  at  the  University.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION  . . . 


You’re  leaving?  Act  as  if  you’re  staying! 

Often  before  leaving  on  holidays,  we  have  mixed  feelings:  on  one  hand, 
we’re  excited  about  going  away;  on  the  other  hand,  we’re  worried  about 
leaving  our  house  or  apartment  unattended. 


If  you  take  a few  simple 
precautions,  however,  you  can 
allay  your  fears  and  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  the  pleasure  of 
preparing  for  your  vacation. 

The  first  step  is  to  ensure  that 
burglars  cannot  take  advantage 
of  your  absence  to  break  in. 
Have  they  left  or  not? 

So  as  not  to  tempt  the  bad 
guys,  it’s  a good  idea  to  ensure 
that  your  home  always  seems 
inhabited.  For  example,  use 
timers  to  turn  on  lights  or  the 
television  at  night  and  turn 
them  off  later,  at  bedtime.  A car 
parked  in  the  driveway  and 
movement  detector  lamps  can 
also  be  very  effective  in 


keeping  intruders  away. 

So  that  your  home  really 
seems  inhabited,  you  should 
arrange  with  a trustworthy 
person  to  pick  up  your  mail  and 
circulars,  cut  the  grass  in  the 
summer  and  shovel  the  snow 
in  the  winter.  By  regularly 
visiting  your  home,  this  person 
can  ensure  that  everything  is 
working  properly.  For  example, 
in  the  winter  a heating  system 
breakdown  could  result  in  your 
pipes  freezing,  which  could 
cause  serious  damage. 

You  can  also  have  your  mail 
service  interrupted  and  inform 
the  local  police  when  you  will 
be  away.  Lastly,  a high-quality 


alarm  system,  connected  to  an 
alarm  communications  centre 
and  a police  station,  is  a very 
effective  prevention  tool.  This, 
in  addition  to  the  precautions 
listed  above,  will  help  you  leave 
with  your  mind  at  ease,  and 
you  will  enjoy  your  holidays 
and  avoid  any  unpleasant 
surprises  when  you  return. 

For  more  Information: 

1-800-268-8955 

or  in  Quebec  1-800-361-3821 

www.melochemonnex.com 

n Meloche  Monnex 

Where  insurance  is  a science 

...and  service,  an  art 

* CtnmU  Vub  Comtun, 
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A Chemical  Reaction 


Collaboration  between  Guelph  high  school  and  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering  Science  sparks  student  interest  in  science 


IF  YOU  HAD  TOLD  Sarah  Dryden 
only  a few  years  ago  that  she’d  be 
studying  enriched  Grade  1 1 
chemistry  this  semester  at  U of  G, 
she  might  have  said  you  were  one 
electron  short  of  an  atom. 

“I  hated  science  until  Grade  9,” 
says  Dryden,  recalling  that  her  turn- 
around came  when  her  first  science 
teacher  at  Guelph  CVI  “took  the 
time  to  make  me  understand  how 
much  science  can  challenge  you." 

No  aspiring  chemist,  she  still 
plans  to  pursue  an  acting  career  (she 
made  her  third  Guelph  Little  Thea- 
tre appearance  in  this  year’s  pro- 
duction of  The  Miracle  Worker).  But 
she  says  the  opportunity  to  attend 
chemistry  class  on  campus  through 
an  inaugural  program  offered  this 
semester  has  fed  her  “love  of  learn- 
ing” and  given  her  a greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  science. 

That  kind  of  comment  is  gratify- 
ing to  B.Sc.  liaison  co-ordinator 
Lori  Jones,  organizer  of  the  pilot 
project  run  by  the  dean’s  office  in 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engi- 
neering Science  and  the  science  de- 
partment at  GCVI. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  keep 
them  interested  in  science,”  says 
Jones  of  the  project  that  sees  the 
GCVI  students  spend  their  morn- 
ings in  a borrowed  classroom  in  the 
MacNaughton  Building.  “There 
seems  to  be  a point  in  high  school 
where  students  are  turned  off  of  sci- 
ence. We  might  hang  on  to  a few 
more  students  who  wouldn’t  have 
considered  science  or  who  got 
turned  off  early." 

The  morning  classes  taught  on 
campus  by  GCVI  science  teacher 
Janice  Cramer  cover  the  prescribed 
Grade  11  chemistry  curriculum,  but 
the  University  connection  affords 
additional  benefits  to  the  students, 
who  were  selected  for  the  experi- 


ment based  on  their  grades  and  their 
interest  in  or  aptitude  for  science. 
The  students  have  taken  part  in 
laboratory  demonstrations  given  by 
graduate  students  Steven  Beasley 
and  Steve  Komic  and  have  enjoyed 
access  to  the  CPES  computing  labs. 
The  class  has  also  toured  campus  fa- 
cilities from  the  Arboretum  to  the 
MacNaughton  observatory. 

One  of  their  favourite  activities 
was  the  opportunity  to  attend  two 
regular  chemistry  lectures  by  Prof. 


Joe  Prokipcak.  Recalling  her  initial 
trepidation  about  sharing  a lecture 
theatre  with  first-year  university  stu- 
dents, GCVI’s  Sarah  Gamble  says 
she  was  amazed  to  discover  that  she 
and  her  classmates  were  able  to  fol- 
low the  lessons.  Gamble,  who  wants 
to  be  a physiotherapist,  says  her  life 
is  oriented  to  chemistry,  biology  and 
physics. 

Although  no  other  high  school 
course  is  held  in  this  way  at  U of  G, 
Jones  says  the  project  fits  within  the 


slate  of  elementary  and  high  school 
liaison  activities  run  by  her  and  her 
counterparts  across  campus.  Her 
connection  with  GCVI  stems  from 
her  own  student  days  at  U of  G. 
While  completing  her  PhD  in  chem- 
istry, she  visited  Guelph-area  high 
schools  through  her  department’s 
regular  outreach  program  during 
National  Chemistry  Week. 

Citing  students’  enthusiasm 
about  this  semester’s  pilot,  Jones 
says  she  hopes  to  see  the  project  re- 


peated next  year.  The  project  was 
sparked  after  the  high  school  con- 
tacted then-program  counsellor  and 
recently  retired  professor  Hamish 
Rattray  to  ask  about  running  an  en- 
riched senior  physical  science  course 
that  would  give  students  access  to 
University  labs  or  faculty.  The  pros- 
pect of  teaching  advanced  students 
was  the  clincher  for  Cramer,  a recent 
PhD  graduate  who  learned  of  the  pi- 
lot project  while  she  was  considering 
her  teaching  offer  last  year.  “Since  I 
have  knowledge  of  what  students 
need  to  succeed  at  university,  it  was  a 
good  bridge  for  me,”  she  says. 

Cramer  says  school  and  board  ad- 
ministrators will  assess  this  year’s  pi- 
lot course  based  not  only  on  students’ 
marks  but  also  on  the  learning  skills 
they  develop.  Pointing  to  a project 
that  required  pairs  of  students  to  in- 
terview faculty  members  about  their 
research,  then  write  a paper  and 
make  a classroom  presentation, 
Cramer  says:  “This  generation  has  to 
learn  to  set  goals,  be  self-directed.” 

That  research  project  gave  stu- 
dents a chance  to  meet  professors 
from  10  departments  in  CPES,  the 
College  of  Biological  Science  and  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

Prof.  John  Simpson,  Physics,  lec- 
tured to  the  class  about  isotopic  dat- 
ing of  hominid  fossils  and  spoke  to 
Dryden  and  Gamble  about  his  career 
and  his  current  research  at  the  Sud- 
bury Neutrino  Observatory. 

'“They  re  very  bright  students,"  he 
says.  Not  to  mention  lucky,  he  adds, 
recalling  his  own  abrupt  immersion 
into  engineering  studies,  which  was 
the  closest  an  aspiring  physicist  could 
get  to  his  chosen  field  40  years  ago. 
“When  I was  a high  school  student, 
there  were  only  four  universities  in 
Ontario,  and  being  a physicist  didn’t 
rate  as  a possible  job." 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Elevator  Program  Gives  HAFA  Students  a Boost 

Three  hotel  and  food  administration  graduates  selected  for  Hilton  International’s  fast-track  executive  training  program 


Going  UP?  The  answer  is  yes  for 
three  hotel  and  food 
administration  graduates  who  have 
won  coveted  spots  on  a fast-track 
executive  training  program  offered 
by  Hilton  International. 

The  Hilton  International  elevator 
program  has  operated  for  several 
years  in  Europe  as  a way  to  recruit 
new  graduates  to  the  renowned  hotel 
chain’s  operations.  In  1998,  the  pro- 
gram came  to  North  America,  and 
the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Admin- 
istration was  one  of  only  four  hotel 
schools  across  the  continent  chosen 
to  partner  it,  along  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Florida  Interna- 
tional University  and  the  University 
of  Denver. 

This  January,  Edwin  Zephirin, 
Hilton’s  vice-president,  human  re- 
sources for  the  Americas,  visited 
Guelph  to  give  a presentation  on  the 
program  to  about  40  graduating  stu- 
dents. Close  to  150  students  from  the 
four  institutions  were  invited  to  write 


an  initial  selection  examination,  and 
of  the  24  who  passed,  nine  were  from 
Guelph.  The  24  then  made  their  way 
to  Minneapolis  for  a three-day  assess- 
ment session.  Of  the  seven  finally  se- 
lected for  the  elevator  program,  three 
were  from  Guelph  — Khaled  Al- 
Idrissi,  Melanie  Houle  and  Jennifer 
Smith. 

“Guelph  was  the  most  successful 
of  the  universities  participating,”  says 
Zephirin.  “They  were  very  receptive 
to  the  program  when  we  made  our 
presentation,  and  later  the  Guelph 
students  distinguished  themselves  by 
doing  very  well  on  the  initial  exami- 
nation, which  tested  verbal  and  nu- 
meracy skills.” 

He  adds  that  the  elevator  program 
is  a key  part  of  Hilton’s  strategic  hu- 
man resources  plan  for  the  future  and 
that  he  hopes  to  s<fe  its  graduates 
eventually  promoted  to  senior  posi- 
tions within  the  company. 

“This  was  an  outstanding  per- 
formance by  our  students  and  speaks 


to  the  recognition  and  quality  HAFA 
programs  enjoy  not  only  nationally 
but  internationally,  and  to  the  out- 
standing recruitment  job  done  every 
year  by  faculty  and  admissions  staff,” 

“We  are  ambassadors 
and  we  must  put  our 
best  foot  forward.  ” 

says  HAFA  director  Prof.  John 
Walsh.  “These  three  students  have 
been  launched  on  careers  with  a 
first-class  organization,  and  Hilton  in 
turn  receives  educated,  skilled,  ambi- 
tious and  motivated  young  people. 
Our  new  international  partnership 
with  Hilton  builds  on  our  long- 
standing industry  relationships  with 
Canadian  companies.” 

The  elevator  program  includes  an 
18-month  multi-disciplinary  training 


curriculum  with  experiential  learning 
components,  personal  and  leadership 
skills  development  and  business 
management  training  across  the  vari- 
ous activities  involved  in  operating  a 
major  hotel.  With  only  a small 
number  of  students  participating,  the 
program  can  be  customized  to  the 
strengths  and  needs  of  each  individ- 
ual. The  18  months  are  split  into  two 
nine-month  stints  at  different  hotels 
within  Hilton’s  worldwide  chain. 

Al-Idrissi  has  begun  the  program 
at  a Hilton  hotel  in  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, Smith  is  in  downtown  To- 
ronto, and  Houle  is  spending  nine 
months  at  the  airport  Hilton  in  To- 
ronto before  moving  on  to  a second 
term  in  either  South  America  or  the 
Caribbean. 

“My  education  has  really  helped 
me,”  says  Houle.  “I  spent  one  of  my 
modules  with  the  hotel’s  controller, 
analysing  financial  data.  At  HAFA,  I 
learned  accounting  and  hotel  ac- 
counting procedures.  Without  these. 


I think  I would  have  been  over- 
whelmed. Also,  in  fourth  year  I 
took  strategic  planning  and  analy- 
sis courses,  which  taught  me  to  see 
the  big  picture  in  running  a busi- 
ness. Here  at  Hilton,  I’ve  been 
asked  to  give  feedback  on  improv- 
ing the  hotel,  and  I’ve  been  able  to 
do  that  by  applying  the  critical 
faculties  I developed  at  Guelph." 

Houle  says  the  senior  manag- 
ers she  has  met  are  all  excited 
about  the  elevator  program.  In 
addition  to  the  accounting  mod- 
ule, she  has  also  completed  orien- 
tation and  job  shadowing 
modules  and  will  soon  begin  an 
experiential  phase  supervising  five 
staff. 

“This  program  is  building,  and 
that’s  what  I’m  looking  for,"  she 
says.  “We  are  ambassadors  and  we 
must  put  our  best  foot  forward.” 

The  elevator  program  will  run 
annually. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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^[)N  SIGHT 

The  Tree  of  Life 


“It  is  the  costly  and  almost  thankless  task  of  landowners  to  plant  windbreaks, 
shelterbelts  and  forests  for  the  future  common  good.  ” 


by  Henry  Kock 


Along,  gentle  rain  soaks  into  the  earth  and 
finally  breaks  a prolonged  drought.  The  sun 
had  been  setting  in  a sky  filled  with  dust  — an 
eerie  haze  that  pulls  at  a memory  that  is 
ancient  in  civilization  yet  buried  in  the  business  of  today’s 
world.  The  climate  irregularities  that  we  are  experiencing 
are  entirely  predictable  as  the  only  possible  outcome  of  the 
general  widespread  loss  of  tree  cover. 

Trees  help  regulate  rainfall  patterns.  The  deserts  of 
Syria  and  Iraq  are  what  was  once  known  as  the  “Fertile 
Crescent”  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  River  valleys  — “the 
cradle  of  civilization.”  The  Sahara  Desert  was  once  grass- 
lands with  forested  watersheds  and  mountains.  The  “last 
forest”  of  central  Sahara,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  charcoal  makers  and  goat  herds  in  the 
mid- 1800s.  When  asked  why  the  deserts  are  expanding, 
the  common  response  is:  "The  rains  come  no  more.”  The 
loss  of  tree  cover  and  global  warming  are  not  part  of  the 
equation  in  why  the  “rains  come  no  more.”  Deforestation 
disregards  nature’s  teachings  and  threatens  irreversible 
climate  change. 

The  roar  of  wind  in  trees  (the  proverbial  “whispering 
pines”)  is  the  sound  of  friction  or  wind  speed  reduction. 

Trees  “lift”  the  wind  well  off  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
reduce  the  rate  at  which  the  winds  can  dry  the  earth.  Trees 
also  release  water  into  the  air  by  transpiration  at  up  to  500 
litres  a day  for  a large  tree  (the  vegetable  world’s  version  of 
sweating).  This  moisture  increases  the  density  of  the  air,  which 
reduces  the  rate  at  which  the  near-earth  atmosphere  can  change 
temperature.  Transpired  water  eventually  becomes  rainfall. 

This  climate-moderating  effect  of  trees  can  readily  be  expe- 
rienced by  entering  an  area  of  mature  tree  cover  from  an  open 
space.  It  is  not  just  the  shade  (like  that  from  a building)  but  the 
reduced  wind  speed  and  the  moisture  in  the  air  that  make  a 
place  with  mature  trees  feel  more  pleasant. 

Without  protection  from  trees,  the  landscape  heats  up  sig- 
nificantly. This  generates  stronger  thermals  (ask  any  pilot), 
which  tend  to  pull  what  would  have  been  a widespread  low 
cloud  cover  into  thunderheads.  The  result  is  a generally  more 
violent  storm  with  more  localized,  heavier  precipitation.  Aver- 
age rainfall  may  not  change  appreciably  from  decade  to  decade, 
but  the  amount  that  soaks  into  the  ground  is  considerably  less 
and  measured  only  by  flood-control  efforts.  The  droughts, 
floods  and  landslides  worldwide  should  be  ample  evidence  that 
tree-planting  efforts  are  no  match  for  forest  destruction,  both 
historical  and  present. 

In  the  late  1800s,  three  counties  in  southern  Ontario  were 
beginning  to  look  like  a desert.  Sandy  soils  (“blow  sands”)  were 
drifting  into  dunes  of  considerable  height.  Southern  Ontario  at 
the  time  was  virtually  clear-cut.  To  put  this  into  perspective, 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  Amazon  has  been  cleared,  whereas 
southern  Ontario  has  less  than  20  per  cent  of  its  forest  cover  left. 


and  it  is  mostly  second-growth  forests  from  what  was  a very 
barren  landscape  in  1880. 

A more  moderate  climate  experienced  since  the  1930s  is  the 
result  of  this  second-growth  forest  developing,  as  well  as  inten- 
sive, provincially  supported  tree-planting  efforts.  E.J.  Zavitz,  a 
forestry  professor  at  the  University  of  Guelph,  played  the  lead 
role  in  the  campaign  to  stabilize  the  blow  sands  by  planting  pine 
trees  in  the  most  affected  areas  of  Simcoe,  Durham  and  Haldi- 
mand  counties.  His  first  nursery  was  on  U of  G lands,  and  his 
first  white  pine  tree-planting  trial  in  1907  was  at  the  corner  of 
College  Avenue  and  Victoria  Road  in  the  Arboretum.  Some  of 
these  pines  survived  a mini-tornado  in  1983  and  stand  out  in 
the  regrowth  today. 

By  1915,  with  county  support,  farmers  were  encouraged  to 
transplant  small  saplings  from  their  woodlots  on  to  roadsides. 
They  were  paid  up  to  25  cents  for  each  tree  that  survived  into 
the  following  year.  Sugar  maple  was  the  recommended  tree  be- 
cause it  was  relatively  easy  to  transplant  and  had  great  esthetic 
and  future  commercial  (maple  syrup)  appeal. 

Despite  the  tree  planting  and  woodlot  regrowth,  tree  cover 
in  southwestern  Ontario  has  declined  again.  The  elm,  a tree  ex- 
tremely tolerant  of  harsh  conditions  that  had  filled  most  fence 
lines  and  roadsides,  was  virtually  eliminated  by  Dutch  elm  dis- 
ease in  the  1950s.  What  was  left  along  fence  rows  was  com- 
monly removed  under  various  government  programs  in  the 
1970s  to  help  farmers  expand  the  size  of  their  fields.  The  newly 
opened  landscape  created  climate  stresses  in  the  1 980s  that  were 


too  much  for  the  now-aging  roadside  sugar  maples,  which 
are  more  suited  to  the  cool  forest  than  the  hot  roadside.  If 
they  did  not  succumb  to  drought,  many  roadside  trees  ulti- 
mately fell  to  accommodate  road  widening. 

Protecting  trees  today  is  primarily  in  the  realm  of  reduc- 
ing development  sprawl  with  its  associated  automotive  de- 
pendency. To  this  day,  forests  and  tree  lines  are  being 
levelled  for  sprawling  suburbs,  parking  lots  and  malls.  Half 
of  the  average  North  American  city  is  paved,  and  this  sig- 
nificantly reduces  the  area  required  for  large  trees.  A healthy 
landscape  should  appear  from  above  as  a web  of  green,  with 
vegetation  corridors  along  roads  and  windbreaks  around 
fields  that  connect  the  island-like  forest  fragments  of  today. 

Tree  planting  on  public  and  private  lands  continued  un- 
der government  support  until  the  government  saw  fit  to 
dismantle  the  provincial  nursery  and  tree-planting  pro- 
gram. Now  it  is  the  costly  and  almost  thankless  task  of  land- 
owners  (under  the  auspices  of  being  good  stewards  of  what 
is  ultimately  “our  home  and  native  land”)  to  plant  wind- 
breaks, shelterbelts  and  forests  for  the  future  common 
good.  Community  tree  planting  is  an  honourable  enough 
act,  but  occasionally  fills  ecologically  important  meadow 
ecosystems  with  trees  on  conservation  lands  that  already 
have  significant  tree  cover,  rather  than  planting  along  roads 
, and  fields  and  in  parking  lots  where  hardy  native  trees  are 
most  needed  today. 

Homeowners  with  tree  planting  in  mind  might  consider  es- 
tablishing primary  trees  that  are  well  matched  to  the  soil  and 
moisture,  will  reach  the  largest  size  for  the  space  and  are  native 
species  from  local  seed  sources.  The  native  trees  that  are  best 
suited  to  Guelph  as  evidenced  by  their  longevity  in  the  city  are 
bur  oak,  black  maple  and  white  elm.  Trees  located  so  as  to  pre- 
vent summer  sunlight  from  directly  entering  windows  will 
eliminate  your  future  air  conditioning  costs.  Otherwise,  try  to 
place  them  so  as  to  shade  dark  roof  and  asphalt  surfaces  to  re- 
duce heat  buildup. 

Existing  trees  will  be  healthier  if  the  leaf  fall  is  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  ground  (use  a mulch  mower  or  establish  a wood- 
land garden  under  shade  trees).  The  decomposing  leaves 
maintain  the  proper  soil  chemistry  and  soil  moisture  to  sustain 
the  tree  against  stresses  to  a greater  age. 

When  people  are  asked  about  the  importance  of  trees,  I usu- 
ally hear  comments  like:  a place  for  birds  and  other  animals  to 
live,  the  shade,  the  sharing  of  air  and,  more  recently  (although 
much  less  significant  than  touted),  reducing  the  carbon  dioxide 
levels  in  the  atmosphere  to  reduce  the  greenhouse  effect  caused 
by  automotive  dependency.  Little  attention  goes  to  the 
climate-moderating  role  of  trees,  by  far  the  most  significant  role 
— so  much  so  that  all  the  other  benefits  should  be  understood 
as  fringe  benefits. 

Henry  Kock  is  the  interpretive  horticulturist  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  Arboretum. 


U of  G Leads  in  Quality  Management 

Three  more  Laboratory  Services  units  receive  ISO  9002  certification 


The  calibre  of  research  services 
at  Laboratory  Services  has 
received  yet  another  boost,  with  the 
registration  of  three  more  units  to 
the  International  Organization  for 
Standardization  (ISO)  9002 
certification. 

The  Soil  and  Nutrient  Labora- 
tory, the  Guelph  Centre  for  Func- 
tional Foods  and  a satellite  of  the 
Guelph  Molecular  Supercentre 


(GMS)  have  received  the  prestigious 
ISO  9002  accreditation.  All  12  of  Lab 
Services’  work  groups,  in  addition  to 
its  administrative  and  facility  sup- 
port staff,  are  now  certified. 

The  internationally  renowned 
standard  promotes  global  quality 
standards,  ensures  research  validity 
and  adds  value  to  services  performed 
for  clients.  The  accreditation  makes 
U of  G unique  in  Canada. 


“Laboratory  Services  is  the  only 
university  laboratory  accredited  to 
the  ISO  9002  quality  management 
standard,”  says  Nadine  Armstrong, 
quality  representative  for  Lab  Serv- 
ices. 

ISO  9002  accreditation  requires 
that  all  functions  of  the  lab  be  docu- 
mented. It  ensures  that  equipment  is 
properly  calibrated  and  up-to-date, 
that  all  samples  and  sample  analysis 


are  traceable  and  uniquely  identi- 
fied, and  that  staff  are  trained  prop- 
erly. 

A GMS  satellite  lab  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  is  the  first  U of  G 
lab  outside  Lab  Services’  main  facil- 
ity to  receive  accreditation.  In  the  fu- 
ture, it’s  expected  that  ISO 
registration  will  expand  to  other 
University  labs. 

“It’s  important  to  create  quality 


systems  awareness  in  the  greater  Uni- 
versity community,”  says  Lab  Serv- 
ices quality  manager  Todd  Marrow. 
“When  it  comes  down  to  decisions 
about  funding  research  programs, 
those  that  guarantee  quality  will  be 
chosen.  Accreditation  of  the  GMS 
laboratory  is  a good  trial  run  for  other 
labs  on  campus.” 

BY  NATASHA  MARKO 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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The  Sword  and  the  Stone 

Computer  specialist  shines  at  the  art  of  Japanese  sword  polishing 

by  Andrew  Vowles 


DOUG  Blain,  togishi,  closes  the  door  against 
the  Siamese  cats  prowling  the  main  floor 
of  his  Guelph  home  and  leads  the  way  to 
his  basement  workshop.  There,  a wall  rack 
displays  half  a dozen  Japanese  swords,  some  in  their 
scabbards,  some  gleaming  naked  in  the  light. 

Handling  one  of  the  three-foot-long  razors  with 
surprising  nonchalance,  he  points  out  its 
distinguishing  features,  including  the  thin  curved 
blade  designed  for  slashing  blows  from  on  horseback 
and  its  unadorned  metal  handle.  As  if  by  way  of 
reassurance,  he  says:  “I  haven’t  stuck  anybody  yet.” 

It  was  while  studying  martial  arts  almost  two  dec- 
ades ago  — he’s  a second-degree  brown  belt  in  karate 
— that  the  manager  of  systems  technical  support  for 
U of  G’s  Computing  and  Communications  Services 
first  thought  about  making  a Japanese  sword.  He  soon 
learned,  however,  that  what  was  really  needed  was  not 
another  sword,  but  someone  skilled  in  polishing  the 
numerous  blades  already  in  existence,  particularly  in 
North  America,  where  collectors  with  often  valuable 
but  damaged  or  poorly  maintained  swords  had  no 
ready  access  to  a sword  polisher. 

Today  Blain  is  one  of  only  about  a dozen  togishis  in 
North  America.  Entirely  self-taught  — “I’ve  got  a 
video  of  a sword  polisher  that  I’ve  watched  probably 
500  times”  — he  has  polished  some  100  swords  over 
the  last  1 7 years  for  clients  that  include  a Toronto  doc- 
tor, an  antiques  dealer,  iaido  instructors  and  the 
former  Japanese  sword  specialist  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
In  Japan,  expert  polishers  have  traditionally  enjoyed  the 
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weapons  1,200  years  ago.  Believing  that  his  weapon  contained 
his  soul,  a self-respecting  samurai  would  never  have  allowed  a 
blade  to  fall  into  disrepair,  says  Blain.  “His  prowess  at  fighting 
and  the  quality  of  his  sword  were  the  things  that  kept  him  alive.” 
The  sword’s  distinctive  appearance  reflects  an  equally  idio- 
syncratic smithing  process.  Looking  for  a steel  hard  enough  to 
allow  a telling  blow  without  chipping  or  cracking  (hard  steel  is 
more  brittle),  those  early  smiths  came  up  with  the  idea  of  wrap- 
ping a softer,  durable  core  in  a hardened  outer  skin.  Wrapping 
most  of  the  blade  in  a heat-resistant  clay,  the  craftsman  scrapes 
away  the  clay  along  the  exposed  business  edge  while  subjecting 
the  blade  to  repeated  heating  and  quenching.  Besides  hardening 
the  blade  and  allowing  it  to  take  a sharper  edge,  this  tempering 
produces  a whorled  temper  line  that  stamps  the  blade  — and  its 
maker  — as  indelibly  as  an  artist’s  signature.  “It’s  like  recogniz- 
ing someone’s  handwriting,”  says  Blain.  “You  recognize  various 
schools,  eras  of  sword-making.” 

Pointing  out  the  metal’s  details  under  the  light  — “the  great- 
est invention  in  the  history  of  sword  polishing  was  the  light 


bulb”  — Blain  says:  “Making  a sword  is  one  thing.  To  polish  a 
sword  is  another.  There’s  a raging  debate  over  who  is  the  most 
skilled,  the  forger  or  the  polisher.” 

w.  vvjuv,  ton  ivivj  ycai»  oi  pracucc  \o  gev  passage  results  and 
another  two  or  three  to  consider  himself,  well,  polished.  “When 
I started  polishing,  figuring  out  when  I was  done  was  the  hard- 
est part.  You  want  to  remove  as  little  metal  as  possible  and  still 
get  it  geometrically  perfect.” 

Far  from  a handful  of  chamois  cloths  and  a few  bottles  of 
cleaner,  his  tools  are  more  akin  to  those  of  the  knife  sharpener, 
notably  a huge  collection  of  whetstones  stored  in  pails  of  sof- 
tened water.  Blocks  of  limestone  or  sandstone  do  the  coarser 
work,  followed  by  ever  smaller  and  finer  shalestones  and  finger- 
stones  used  to  uncover  the  steel’s  crystalline  detail  and  lustre. 
Bits  of  stone  no  bigger  than  flakes  of  fish  food  and  various  pow- 
dered minerals  bring  out  the  metal  grain  and  the  blade’s  temper 
line. 

Lowering  his  6-foot-5  frame  on  to  a tiny  stool,  Blain  demon- 
strates the  polisher’s  traditional  technique.  Pinning  a crook- 
handled  staff  called  a fumagi  beneath  a knee  and  the  heel  of  one 
foot  to  hold  the  stone  in  place,  he  leans  forward  and  massages 
the  sword  against  the  stone.  He  stuck  to  that  purist  approach 


until  a few  years  ago  when  he  realized  that  pol- 
ishing for  up  to  three  hours  at  a time  was 
numbing  one  foot  and  two  of  his  fingers  — a 
form  of  repetitive  stress  injury  that  he’d  never 
encountered  in  years  of  two-fingered  pecking 
at  a computer  keyboard.  He  now  uses  a hand- 
crafted polishing  bench,  straddling  the  device 
rowing  machine-style  and  working  the  blade 
back  and  forth  on  a raised  stone  moistened 
with  water  from  a flowerbox  tray. 

It  takes  Blain  up  to  two  months  to  polish  a 
blade.  Besides  being  razor-sharp,  perfectly 
symmetrical  and  free  of  nicks  and  scratches, 
the  polished  blade  lays  bare  all  of  the  intrica- 
cies crafted  into  the  metal. 

As  with  the  principles  underlying  the 
Japanese-style  garden  he’s  cultivating  in  his 
front  yard,  achieving  balance  and  harmony  in 
a blade  is  everything.  “Patience  is  a virtue  in 
this  thing,”  says  Blain,  a one-time  tool-and- 
die  maker  whose  former  hobbies  included 
polishing  gemstones  and  telescope  lenses  as 
well  as  silversmithing.  But  patience  is  no 
problem  for  this  self-confessed  perfectionist 
“I  can  install  a computer  system  that  won’t 
work  — installing  and  getting  it  right  is  what 
matters.  It’s  the  details  that  kill  you.” 

According  to  the  Japanese,  no  westerner 
can  polish  a sword,  says  Blain.  Still,  he  says 
he’s  eminendy  qualified  to  polish  swords  for  North  American 
collectors.  “I  can  make  modern-day  blades  look  good." 

A.  newly  made  swotd  can  cost  about  $\  5 ,000  to  $20 ,000 , with 
some  worth  up  to  $100,000  or  much  more  for  prized  rarities. 
Referring  to  blades  made  by  one  16th-century  Japanese  crafts- 
man, he  says:  “If  you  found  a real  Masamune,  you  could  write 
your  own  cheque.”  The  oldest  blade  Blain  has  polished  was 
forged  in  1490.  Typically,  his  clients'  swords  date  from  around 
the  Second  World  War  and  are  worth  anywhere  from  $500  to 
$2,000. 

Summers  find  him  teaching  Japanese  sword  polishing  and 
running  classes  in  crafting  and  polishing  the  trademark  copper 
collars,  or  habakis , that  fit  between  the  blade  and  the  scabbard. 
U of  G’s  Office  of  Open  Learning  organizes  summer  sword- 
smithing  classes  in  St.  Jacobs  taught  by  Muh  Tsyr  Yee. 

Perhaps  Blain’s  greatest  validation  came  four  years  ago  when 
he  met  master  Japanese  togishi  Kotoken  Kajiwara,  who  was  con- 
ducting appraisals  in  Toronto.  After  studying  Blain’s  handi- 
work, the  master  was  initially  taken  aback  to  learn  that  he  was 
entirely  self-taught,  then  commented  approvingly  and  shook 
his  hand.  “That  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.” 


The  New  Wellington  County 

COUNTRY  ^ 
LIVING 

CALL:  1-800-780-8003*5000 


Mike  Halley 
Sales  Representative 
Rc/Max  Specialists  Inc 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Call:  (519)-837-1300 

***************** 

This  4,800  Sq.Ft 
1 872  Stone  Farm  has  been  renovated  and  updated.  It 
also  boasts  a 1 ,200  Sq.Ft  bungalow  and  a two 
bedroom  apartment  plus  a 99  Acre  Farm  and  stables. 
Comprehensive  eight  page  brochure  or  Videotape. 
CALL  (519)  821-2005  (Direct  Line) 


Montessori  ScfiooC  of  ‘WeGhigton 


68  Suffolk  SLW.,  Guelph,  ON.  N1H  2J2 


Telephone  (519)821-5876 


Montessori 

Primary/Element  ajry  Education 

The  Montessori  School  of  Wellington  provides  Montessori  education  for  children 
aged  3 to  6 years  in  our  Casa  programme.  We  are  currently  investigating  the 
possibility  of  opening  an  Elementary  programme  for  children  aged  6 to  9 years  with 
previous  Montessori  experience. 


Our  school  offers: 


• trained  Montessori  teachers 
1 fully  equipped,  spacious  classrooms 
large  gymnasium 


♦ outdoor  play  area 

♦ central  downtown  location 

♦ low  student.teacher  ratio 


Our  Elementary  programme  includes: 
• language  ♦ geography/eartli  sciences 


* mathematics 
► history 


♦ biology 

♦ zoology 


• French 

* physical  education 


Call  Glynis  or  Karen  at  (519)  821-5876 


wentworth 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:1-800-463-5386 

RETIREMENT  and 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS 
RRSPS  • INVESTMENTS 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 
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lane  Urquhart 


Jane  Urquhart,  a 1971  BA 
graduate  of  Guelph’s  English 
program,  is  the  author  of  four 
novels,  three  books  of  poetry  and  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  as  well  as 
numerous  articles  and  reviews.  Her 
novels  have  been  translated  into 
virtually  every  major  European 
language  and  published  in  14 
countries. 

Urquhart’s  novel  The  Whirlpool 
was  the  first  Canadian  book  to  win 
France’s  prestigious  Prix  du  meilleur 
livre  Stranger  (Best  Foreign  Book 
Award).  Her  third  novel,  Away,  re- 
mained on  the  Canadian  national 
best-seller  list  for  1 32  weeks,  a record 
for  any  Canadian  book,  was 
shortlisted  for  the  International 
IMPAC  Dublin  Literary  Prize  and 
won  the  Government  of  Ontario’s 
Trillium  Award.  In  1994,  she  won 
the  Marian  Engel  Award  for  out- 
standing body  of  prose  by  a female 
Canadian  writer.  Her  fourth  novel, 
The  Underpainter,  received  the  1997 
Governor  General’s  Award  for  fic- 
tion. 

Urquhart  has  been  a writer-in- 
residence, creative  writing  teacher 
and  lecturer  at  several  Canadian  uni- 
versities. She  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  letters  in  1998  from  St. 
Thomas  University  and  from  the 
University  of  Waterloo  in  1997. 

Born  in  the  small  Northern  On- 
tario settlement  of  Little  Long  Lac, 


Urquhart  spent  her  childhood  and 
teenage  years  in  Toronto.  Married  to 
artist  Tony  Urquhart,  she  lives  in 
Wellesley,  Ont. 


William  Chambliss,  a 
professor  of  sociology  at 
George  Washington  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  credited 
with  influencing  an  entire 
generation  of  criminologists.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  contributions  in 
applying  structural  analysis  to 
understand  how  legal  processes 
work.  His  current  research  focuses 
on  three  areas  — policing  the  ghetto, 
understanding  European  and 
American  policies,  and  the 
sociological  analysis  of  smuggling 
and  piracy. 

Chambliss  is  author  or  coauthor 
of  10  books  and  has  been  a visiting 
professor  at  universities  around  the 
world.  He  has  prepared  reports  for 
the  President’s  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence, has  been  the  editor  or  associ- 
ate editor  of  numerous  books  and 
journals,  and  has  held  numerous 
elected  and  appointed  positions,  in- 
cluding consultant  to  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Commission  and 
co-director  of  the  law  enforcement 


William  Chambliss 


and  violence  section  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Commission  on  Violence. 

Chambliss  has  received  numer- 
ous prestigious  honours,  including 
lifetime  achievement  awards  from 
the  American  Sociological  Associa- 
tion and  the  Critical  Criminology 
Division  of  the  American  Society  of 
Criminology. 


Stanley  Falkow 


A PROFESSOR  of  microbiology 
and  immunology  at  Stanford 
University  School  of  Medicine, 
Stanley  Falkow  is  a world  leader  in 
molecular  pathogenesis  and  medical 
microbiology.  He  was  an  early 
pioneer  in  molecular  genetics  with 
his  students  on  R-plasmids  and  was 
one  of  the  founding  scientists  of 
recombinant  DNA  technology. 

Falkow  has  investigated  a variety 
of  important  bacterial  pathogens 
and  has  had  a major  impact  on  the 
understanding  of  bacterial  invasion 
of  host  cells  and  intracellular  growth. 
He  is  also  known  for  his  significant 
contributions  to  the  training  and 
education  of  microbiologists.  In 
1994,  his  achievements  were  the  sub- 
ject of  the  book  Molecular  Genetics  of 
Bacterial  Pathogenesis:  A Tribute  to 
Stanley  Falkow. 

Author  of  353  published  journal 

artic\cs,  Ta\kov/  Y»as  Taught  at  numer- 
ous universities  and  hospitals,  in- 
cluding Georgetown  University 
Medical  School  and  the  University  of 
Washington  Medical  School.  In 
1997,  he  was  elected  to  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  and  received  the 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Achievement  in  Infec- 
tious Disease  Research. 

He  was  the  1997  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Microbiology, 
was  an  elected  fellow  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  1996.  He  also 
serves  on  the  editorial  boards  of  Mo- 
lecular  Medicine,  Infectious  Agents 
and  Disease  and  Infection  and  Immu- 
nity. 


Michel  Chretien  is  the 
scientific  director  and  CEO 
of  the  Loeb  Research  Institute  at 
Ottawa’s  Civic  Hospital.  Trained  as  a 
physician  at  Harvard  University  and 
the  University  of  Montreal,  he 
discovered  gamma-lipotropic  hor- 
mone, involved  in  the  control  of 
obesity,  while  an  assistant  bio- 
chemist at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

In  1967,  Chretien  opened  a labo- 
ratory on  polypeptide  hormones  at 
the  Clinical  Research  Institute  of 
Montreal,  where  he  worked  for  30 
years.  His  research  led  him  to  pro- 
pose the  innovative  theory  that  such 
peptide  hormones  are  produced 
from  large  precursor  proteins. 

The  theory  was  confirmed  in 
1970  by  the  isolation  of  beta- 
endorphin,  a potent  painkiller  that  is 
naturally  produced  in  the  brain  of 
humans  and  animals.  His  lab  was  the 
first  to  isolate  beta-endorphin  from 
human  brain  tissue. 

Chretien  also  helped  discover  the 
mammalian  protein  convertases, 
which  are  factors  that  produce 
smaller  hormones  from  larger  pro- 
teins. In  1997,  his  Montreal  group 


An  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Can- 
ada, Chretien  is  the  author  of  nearly 
500  journal  and  science  articles, 
holds  three  honorary  degrees  and 
has  taught  and  lectured  at  numer- 
ous Canadian  and  American  uni- 
versities. 


Michel  Chretien 


produced  the  first  transgenic  mice  in 
which  this  convertase  action  was 
blocked.  The  discovery  has  opened 
up  new  approaches  for  the  treatment 
of  diseases  such  as  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease and  viral  infections  and  for  the 
prevention  of  aging  processes  like 
Alzheimer’s  disease  and  other  de- 
generative diseases  of  the  nervous 
system. 


Ola  Ullsten 

Ola  Ullsten,  former  prime 
minister  of  Sweden  and 
Swedish  ambassador  to  Italy  and 
Canada,  has  dedicated  more  than  10 
years  to  putting  the  world  forest 
crisis  on  the  public  agenda.  He  is 
co-chair  of  the  World  Commission 
on  Forests  and  Sustainable 
Development  and  has  been  a leader 
in  the  formulation  of  a global 
strategy  for  sustainable  use  of  the 
world’s  forests.  He  also  chairs  the 
working  group  on  Global 
Deforestation  Trends,  co-chairs  the 
European  Forum  for  Forest 
Protection  and  serves  on  the 
Interaction  Council,  a think  tank  of 
some  30  former  heads  or 
government  or  state. 

Ullsten  was  a member  of  the 
Swedish  parliament  from  1964  to 
1983,  leader  of  the  Swedish  Liberal 
Party  from  1978  to  1983  and  prime 
minister  from  1978  to  1979.  He  also 
served  as  minister  for  international 
development  co-operation,  minis- 
ter for  immigration  and  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  was  ambassador 
to  Canada  from  1983  to  1989  and 
ambassador  to  Italy  from  1989  to 
1996.  Early  in  his  career,  he  worked 
as  a social  worker,  a researcher  for 
the  Liberal  Caucus  in  the  Swedish 
parliament  and  an  editorial  writer 
for  a major  Swedish  newspaper. 


ALUMNI  AWARD: 

SURGEON  HONOURED  FOR  PIONEERING  WORK 


Dr.  Adrian  Park’s  pioneering  work  in  minimally 
invasive  surgery  has  earned  him  international 
recognition  as  a leading  surgeon  and  educator  in  his  field. 
And  now,  the  University  of  Guelph  and  the  U of  G Alumni 
Association  will  recognize  him  with  the  1999  Alumni  Medal 
of  Achievement.  The  medal  honours  the  excellence  of  a 
graduate  of  the  last  15  years  who  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  country,  community,  profession  or  the 
world  of  arts  and  letters. 


A 1985  B.Sc.  graduate  of  Guelph,  Park  completed  medical 
training  at  McMaster  University,  surgical  residencies  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital  and  McMaster  University  affiliated  hospi- 
tals in  Hamilton,  and  a fellowship  in  laparoscopic/endo- 
scopic surgery  at  the  University  of  Montreal. 

After  three  years  as  a general  surgeon  at  St.  Joseph’s,  he 
was  recruited  by  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  1997  to  estab- 
lish and  direct  a minimally  invasive  surgery  program.  His 
work  has  contributed  to  the  use  of  laparoscopic  procedures 


for  an  extensive  range  of  medical  disorders  that  in  the 
past  could  only  be  handled  through  traditional  surgery. 
He  is  also  known  for  his  compassion  and  character  when 
dealing  with  patients. 

At  U of  G,  Park  was  a member  of  the  varsity  rugby 
team  and  an  active  participant  in  intramural  sports.  His 
wife,  Jennifer,  is  also  a graduate  of  Guelph,  having 
earned  a BA  in  1994. 
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POSTHUMOUS  HONORARY  DEGREE:  CHARLES  ZAVITZ 


Oct.  l,  1888,  he  and  his  classmates  received  their  degrees  in  a special 
ceremony  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  where  Guelph  degrees  were 
conferred  until  U of  G was  established  in  1964.  Another  notable 
classmate  of  Zavitz’s  was  George  Creelman,  centre,  who  was  principal 
Of  OAC  from  1904  to  1920.  Photo  courtesy  of  U of  G Library  archives 


CHARLES  Zavitz  retired  from  a 
35-year  campus  career  in  1928 
and  died  in  1942,  but  his  influence 
on  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
and  the  agri-food  industry  live  on. 
As  OAC  celebrates  125  years  of 
part-  nerships  and  achievements  in 
agriculture,  dean  Rob  McLaughlin 
says  there  is  no  better  role  model  for 
the  future  than  this  eminent  figure 
from  the  past. 

Zavitz  was  a leader  in  plant  sci- 
ence and  field  husbandry;  his 
worldwide  search  for  germplasm 
ranged  from  legumes  to  grains  to 
vegetable  crops.  He  was  one  of 
Canada’s  top  potato  experts.  His 
search  for  hardier  alfalfa  made  the 
crop  the  premier  forage  legume  in 
the  province.  He  identified  the  best 
open-pollinated  corn  varieties  for 
both  silage  and  grain  use.  He  intro- 
duced OAC  21  barley,  which  was 
grown  on  90  per  cent  of  Ontario’s 
barley  acreage  and  was  the  leading 
variety  in  Canada  until  1948.  He  in- 


troduced soybeans  into  Canada  in 
1925  and  released  OAC  211,  the 


first  soybean  variety  registered  in 
Canada. 


“At  a time  when  most  industry 
efforts  concentrated  on  the  mecha- 
nization of  agricultural  production, 
Zavitz  never  wavered  from  his  belief 
that  scientific  exploration  was  the 
tool  with  unlimited  scope,”  says 
McLaughlin.  “Indeed,  his  work  set 
the  foundation  for  some  of  the  most 
significant  changes  of  the  past  cen- 
tury — increased  production 
through  management  techniques, 
fertilizer  use,  plant  breeding  and  ge- 
netics.” 

Zavitz  was  at  the  forefront  of 
technology  transfer,  ensuring  the 
college  mandate  to  teach  scientific 
agriculture.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
mental union,  and  farmers  flocked 
annually  to  the  college  to  view  his 
meticulous  test  plots  and  adopt  the 
new  varieties  produced  there. 

The  agri-food  industry  is  still 
profiting  from  the  investment  in 
Zavitz’s  experimental  plots,  says 
McLaughlin,  and  OAC  students  are 


still  benefiting  from  his  commit- 
ment to  the  long-term  develop- 
ment of  the  college. 

The  contributions  of  Zavitz 
and  other  eminent  faculty  are 
documented  in  two  special  anni- 
versary publications  produced  by 
OAC.  The  College  on  the  Hill:  A 
New  History  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  1874-1999 , writ- 
ten by  Prof.  Terry  Crowley, 
History,  and  University  professor 
emeritus  Alexander  Ross,  is  avail- 
able in  the  campus  bookstore. 
Copies  of  this  commemorative 
book  are  being  given  to  each  OAC 
graduate  in  1999. 

A second  book,  125  Years  of 
Achievement,  was  produced 
through  faculty,  staff  and  retiree 
contributions  and  outlines  some 
of  the  most  significant  accom- 
plishments the  college  has  made 
with  its  partners  in  its  first  125 
years.  Copies  are  available  from 
the  OAC  dean's  office. 


FACULTY  HONOURS 


STUDENT  AWARDS 


PROFESSORS  EMERITI 


Ken  Kasha 


Research  by  Prof.  Ken  Kasha, 
Plant  Agriculture,  on 
cytogenetics  has  been  recognized 
worldwide.  His  scholarship  over  the 
past  20  years  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  new  cutting-edge 
technologies  and  to  building 
promising  perspectives  for  crop 
improvement  in  Canada  and  around 
the  world. 

A graduate  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  and  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Kasha  joined  U of  G in  1966. 
The  author  of  336  articles,  book 
chapters  and  technical  reports,  he 
developed  theories  and  technologies 
for  production  of  double  haploids 
and  their  applications  to  plant 
breeding.  His  research  has  been 
credited  with  laying  the  milestones 
in  the  development  of  this  technol- 
ogy. 

Kasha  was  appointed  an  Officer 
of  the  Order  of  Canada  in  1994  and 
named  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  in  1990.  He  received  the 
Award  of  Excellence  from  the  Genet- 
ics Society  of  Canada  in  1994,  the 
Ernest  C.  Manning  Award  for  out- 


standing innovation  by  a Canadian 
in  1983  and  an  honorary  LLD  from 
the  University  of  Calgary  in  1986. 

A GRADUATE  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, Prof.  John  Leslie  joined 
U of  G’s  Department  of  Philosophy 
in  1969. 

A fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  he  has  been  a visiting  fellow 
at  the  University  of  Calgary  and  Aus- 
tralian National  University.  He  is  the 
author  of  127  books,  journal  articles, 


John  Leslie 


reviews  and  conference  papers.  His 
work  has  appeared  in  leading  general 
philosophy  journals  in  cosmology 
and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and 
international  publications  of  culture 
and  ideas.  His  most  recent  book  is 
The  End  of  the  World:  The  Science 
and  Ethics  of  Human  Extinction. 

Leslie  is  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Christian  Philosophers,  Institute 
on  Religion  in  an  Age  of  Science,  the 
Philosophy  of  Science  Association, 
the  Canadian  Society  for  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Science,  the  Ca- 
nadian Society  for  the  Study  of  Prac- 
tical Ethics  and  the  Canadian  and 
American  philosophical  associa- 
tions. 


MEDAL  OF  MERIT 

A GRADUATE  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Prof.  Jim  Hunt, 
Physics,  joined  U of  G in  1963.  He 
received  a 1976  teaching  award  from 

t_V»e  Ontario  Confederation  of 

University  Faculty  Associations. 

Hunt  has  been  awarded  numer- 
ous research  grants  and  contracts, 
and  his  scholarship  interests  range 
from  the  study  of  the  hydrogen 
atom  and  its  isotopes  to  the  physics 
of  polymer  glasses.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues applied  the  theory  of 
collision-induced  absorption  and 
discovered  charge-induced  absorp- 
tion in  hydrogen  and  its  isotopes. 

Hunt  is  the  author  of  four  books, 
70  journal  articles  and  seven  confer- 
ence papers  and  worked  with  the 
University  of  Surrey  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a software  course  in  astron- 
omy that  is  now  used  all  over 
Europe. 

He  served  as  apparatus  and  dem- 
onstration notes  editor  for  the 
American  Journal  of  Physics,  co- 
wrote a popular  science  column  for 
newspapers  across  the  province  and 
was  a key  player  in  the  design  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building. 


Jim  Hunt 


WINEGARD  MEDAL 

IN  ONLY  three  years  at  U of  G, 
Adam  Dukelow’s  academic  work 
and  community  involvement  made 
an  impression  that  has  earned  him 

tVve  Wvncgard  Meda\.  Earned  for 

former  U of  G president  Bill 
Winegard,  this  is  the  University’s 
highest  undergraduate  award. 

Dukelow  came  to  Guelph  as  a 
President’s  Scholar  and  maintained 
those  high  standards,  earning  entry 
to  medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  before  the  comple- 
tion of  his  honours  degree.  He  will 
graduate  from  the  general  B.Sc.  pro- 
gram this  month. 

Dukelow  was  active  in  the  Uni- 
versity community  as  a student  sena- 
tor, orientation  program 
co-ordinator  for  new  students  and 
residence  adviser.  He  was  named  In- 
terhall Council  “Member  of  the 
Year"  in  1998,  represented  U of  G 
residence  staff  at  regional  and  na- 
tional leadership  conferences  and 
helped  found  the  Ontario  Residence 
Hall  Association  to  bring  Ontario 
university  residence  leaders  together 
to  share  ideas  and  information. 

Dukelow  explored  the  option  of 
medical  research  by  volunteering  in  a 
research  laboratory  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biomedical  Sciences  and 
gained  experience  as  a volunteer  at 
the  Guelph  General  Hospital.  This 
experience  helped  cement  his  desire 
to  enter  the  medical  profession. 


WALTER  J. 

VAUGHAN  MEDAL 

Awarded  for  contributions  to  Senate 
and  the  Student  Senate  Caucus. 

Jordin  Green,  B.Sc.  (physics) 


FORSTER  MEDAL 

THE  faculty,  staff  and  students 
who  recommended  Judy 
Paisley  for  the  Forster  Medal  all 
speak  of  her  energy,  her  abilities  in 
critical  thinking  and  organization, 
and  the  respect  she  earned  from 
those  who  worked  with  her  on 
committees.  A 1998  graduate  of  the 
PhD  program  in  applied  human 
nutrition,  she  is  now  an  assistant 
professor  of  nutrition  at  Ryerson. 

While  completing  her  PhD, 
Paisley  worked  for  the  Hamilton- 
Wentworth  Department  of  Public 
Health  Services  Teaching  Health 
Unit  and  developed  a mentorship 
program  for  the  Canadian  Diabetes 
Association.  She  served  on  Senate, 
receiving  the  Walter  Vaughan 
Medal  in  1998.  She  was  active  in 
graduate  student  government  and 
was  a member  of  the  Research 
Board,  a college  advisory  working 
group  and  the  1997  President’s  Re- 
view Committee.  She  received  nu- 
merous graduate  awards  at  Guelph 
and  was  honoured  by  her  college 
for  excellence  as  a graduate  teach- 
ing assistant  in  1997. 

Named  for  former  president 
Donald  Forster,  the  medal  is  U of 
G’s  top  graduate  award  and  recog- 
nizes academic  achievement,  moti- 
vation, leadership  and  citizenship. 

GOVERNOR  GENERAL’S 
MEDALS 

Awarded  for  outstanding  academic 
achievement  at  the  master’s  level 
and  for  top  marks  in  the  under- 
graduate and  diploma  programs. 
Gold:  Andrew  Millward,  M.Sc. 
(geography) 

Silver:  Deanne  Wallace, 

B.Sc.(Eng.) 

Bronze:  Deborah  Montesanto, 

diploma  in  horticulture 
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Promoting  the  Rights  of  People  with  Disabilities 

Community  group  pushes  for  passage  of  law  that  would  remove  systemic  barriers  for  Ontarians  with  disabilities 


Alongside  the  headline- 
grabbing provincial  campaign 
issues  of  education  and  health  care. 
Prof.  Janet  Wood  and  Rick  Goy  hope 
to  find  room  for  another 
long-delayed  item  — passage  of  a 
law  intended  to  improve  the  lives  of 
the  roughly  15  per  cent  of  Ontario’s 
population  with  disabilities. 

Wood,  a faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  Microbiology,  and 
Goy,  a statistical  consultant  in  the 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences  (CSAHS),  belong  to 
the  local  chapter  of  a province-wide 
advocacy  group  pushing  for  passage 
of  an  Ontarians  with  Disabilities  Act 
(ODA). 

The  proposed  law  is  intended  to 
remove  systemic  barriers  that  make 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  to  find  employ- 
ment, use  public  transit  or  gain 
access  to  various  public-  and 
private-sector  services  from  educa- 
tion to  health  care,  says  Wood. 

Wood,  who  joined  the  local  ODA 
Committee  (ODAC)  when  it  formed 
last  fall,  says  the  legislation  would 
ensure  a level  playing  field  for  people 
with  disabilities.  That  includes  the 
estimated  1.5  million  people  in  On- 
tario with  some  form  of  disability. 

“These  are  not  people  who  are 
looking  for  handouts  or  quotas,”  she 
says.  “They’re  looking  for  practical 
adjustments  to  be  made.” 

The  provincial  ODAC  was 
launched  in  Toronto  in  1994.  The 
group,  including  its  branches 
around  the  province,  is  driven  partly 
by  frustration  over  what  it  sees  as 
continued  government  inaction  — 
frustration  that  Wood  says  has  only 
been  compounded  by  the  Harris 
government,  which  had  promised  to 
pass  an  Ontarians  with  Disabilities 
Act  in  its  first  term. 

Last  fall,  the  citizenship  minister 


tabled  a three-page  bill  that  would 
have  required  organizations  to  audit 
existing  barriers  faced  by  people  with 
disabilities,  but  not  to  work  to  re- 
move those  barriers.  The  bill  died  on 
the  order  paper  last  year. 

Stressing  that  ODAC  is  non- 
partisan, Wood  says  the  group  has 
been  focusing  on  ensuring  that  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  are  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  current  provincial 
election  campaign,  and  on  lobbying 
candidates  and  attending  all- 
candidates’ meetings  to  push  for  new 
legislation. 

Long  interested  in  human  rights 
and  gender  issues.  Wood  served  be- 
tween 1989  and  1991  as  U of  G’s  first 
employment  and  educational  equity 
co-ordinator.  She  became  involved 


with  ODAC  through  her  friendship 
with  disabled  rights  activist  Carole 
Riback. 

“I  see  people’s  lives  being  unnec- 
essarily damaged  by  barriers  that 
don’t  have  to  be  there,”  says  Wood. 

Goy  says  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code  and  the  federal  Charter 
of  Rights  and  Freedoms  ban  dis- 
crimination based  on  physical  or 
mental  disability,  but  neither  has 
succeeded  in  removing  long- 
standing barriers.  He’d  like  to  see  a 
law  that  spells  out  what’s  expected 
and  that  sets  out  a clear  policy  for  en- 
forcement as  well  as  penalties  for 
violators. 

Wood  notes  that,  far  from  oppos- 
ing a provincial  law,  many  busi- 
nesses would  welcome  legislation 


that  clearly  spelled  out  expectations 
and  ensured  compliance  by  their 
competitors. 

Says  Goy:  “My  thought  is  that 
when  someone  opens  their  doors  to 
do  business  in  Ontario,  they  have  to 
open  their  doors  for  everyone.” 

He  stresses  that  the  group  is  not 
seeking  special  rights,  but  simply 
hopes  to  ensure  that  people  with  dis- 
abilities enjoy  the  same  facilities  and 
services  as  able-bodied  people.  “The 
frustrating  part  is  that  access  to  em- 
ployment, housing  services,  educa- 
tion — all  the  things  that  everyone 
else  in  society  enjoys  — is  still  almost 
a luxury  for  most  people  with  dis- 
abilities.” 

Confined  to  a wheelchair  since  a 
1975  car  accident  left  him  paralysed 


from  the  shoulders  down,  Goy  says 
his  single  biggest  headache  is  one 
shared  by  most  people  with  disabili- 
ties — access  to  transportation.  “Just 
for  an  hour  appointment  some- 
where, it  might  take  a whole  day  or 
half  a day,”  says  Goy,  who  relies  on 
private  transportation  to  get  to 
work.  “Everyone  else  in  the  city  of 
Guelph  can  be  across  town  and  back 
in  an  hour.” 

A U of  G economics  graduate 
who  works  with  three  CSAHS  de- 
partments, he  notes  that  people  with 
disabilities  suffer  the  highest  rate  of 
unemployment  among  any  group  in 
society.  For  people  with  severe  dis- 
abilities, that  number  can  reach  as 
high  as  80  per  cent.  Those  rates 
might  be  reduced  if  employers  were 
willing  to  explore  ideas  for  accom- 
modating employees  with  disabili- 
ties, says  ODAC  member  Bill  Vastis, 
who  worked  as  a residence  assistant 
in  East  Residences  last  year  while 
completing  his  BA  (see  accompany- 
ing story). 

“Sometimes  people’s  first  reac- 
tion is  fear,”  says  Vastis,  who  suf- 
fered glaucoma  as  a child  and  is  now 
frilly  blind.  “They  say  right  away: 
'There’s  no  way  we  can  do  this.’  But 
if  you’re  able  to  open  a discussion, 
you  open  room  to  explore  alterna- 
tives and  possibilities.  It’s  a two-way 
street,  talking  about  what  we  can  and 
can’t  do.” 

Correcting  that  kind  of  knee-jerk 
reaction  is  partly  what  motivates 

forts”  T^at!  a^^lie^equalfy" com- 
monplace  attention  paid  to  such 
things  as  quotas.  “The  thing  that  an- 
gers me  the  most,”  he  says,  “is  the  at- 
titude that  people  with  disabilities 
are  spoilt  or  get  more  than  they  de- 
serve.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Throwing  Out  a Challenge 


One  OF  Bill  Vastis’s  most  memorable  moments 
during  the  past  year  spent  as  a residence 
assistant  in  East  Residences  came  one  evening  when  he 
ended  up  in  the  wrong  suite.  He’d  exited  from  the 
elevator,  walked  down  the  corridor  and  entered  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  suite  directly  above  his  own.  Over 
die  sound  of  the  television  in  the  living  room,  an 
unfamiliar  female  voice  said  hello.  Assuming  she  was 
visiting  one  of  his  suite  mates,  Vastis  engaged  in  small 
talk  as  he  kicked  off  his  shoes  and  headed  for  what  he 
thought  was  his  room.  Finally  realizing  that  something 
was  amiss,  he  stopped  and  said:  “I  don’t  live  here,  do 
I?” 

“No,  you  don’t,”  said  the  woman,  who  handled  his 
slip-up  gracefully.  Laughing  at  the  recollection,  Vastis 
says:  “iTst ay ea  and  watch ea 'Pricri^s  tvifiT'fv&f .“ 

His  experiences  last  year  as  Guelph’s  first  fully  blind 
residence  assistant  made  for  documentary  footage  that 
aired  recendy  on  CBLT-TV  in  London.  The  roughly 
seven-minute  clip  was  shot  by  Guelph  graduate  and 
former  residence  assistant  James  MacDonald  for  a 
class  assignment  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
where  he  studied  journalism  last  year. 

The  documentary  included  discussion  of  Vastis’s 


work  and  mentioned  his  involvement  with  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Ontarians  with  Disabilities  Act  (ODA) 
Committee. 

Vastis,  who  just  completed  his  BA  in  general  studies 
and  is  considering  returning  to  Guelph  for  his  honours 
degree,  hopes  to  find  a job  that  will  allow  him  to  exer- 
cise his  leadership  and  speaking  skills.  To  employers 
considering  hiring  a person  with  disabilities,  he  throws 
out  the  analogy  of  a major- league  baseball  team  eyeing 
a hot  pitcher  unable  to  speak  English. 

“You’re  going  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done  to 
make  sure  that  pitcher  is  on  your  team.  I think  that’s 
how  people  should  be  looking  at  the  issue  of  accom- 
modation for  people  with  disabilities.” 

Reflecting  on  her  work  with  Vastis,  East  Residences 


- »n»Tn  nw  TWV|  IV>J  * 

the  need  to  look  at  being  more  flexible,  offering  things 
in  different  formats,  making  things  available  in  differ- 
ent ways.” 

She  and  Vastis  are  presenting  a seminar  on  ways  to 
include  students  with  disabilities  in  residence  leader- 
ship positions  during  the  annual  conference  of  the  On- 
tario Association  of  College  and  University  Housing 
Officers  this  week  at  York  University. 


KnarJewellery 

Uptown  Waterloo  519-888-9200  ♦ Downtown  Guelph  519-821-7982 
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DRIVERS  WANTED! 


99  BEETLE  5 SPD 

Air,  cassette,  front  & side  airbags, 
power  mirrors,  power  windows,  plus 
much  more 

36  month  2 OK/year  $3153  on  delivery 


99  GOLF 

5 spd.,  power  locks,  alarm,  cassette,  air 
conditioning,  plus  much  more 

36  month  IWJyear  S 3036.41  on  delivery  Lease  per  month 

THE  NEWJETTAGL 

5 spd.,  air,  cassette,  power  locks, 
alarm,  keyless  entry,  plus  much  more 

36  month  20K/yeor  $3162  on  delivery  Lease  per  month 


99  PASSAT  CIS  1.8 

4 door,  ABS,  TIPTRONIC  AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION,  air,  cassette,  power 
windows,  power  locks,  alarm,  front  & side 
airbags,  plus  much  more 
36  month  20K/vear  S 5775.62  on  delivery 


199 

Lease  per  month 

Suit 

Lease  per  month 

126 

Lease  per  month 

199 

Lease  per  month 


V 


Johnson  Volkswagen 

359  Woodlawn  Rd.  W. 

Just  west  of  the  Hanlon  Exp. 

824-9150 


■ ‘A 

Woodlawn 

Wellington 

1 A 

8 N 

y 

k 


‘All  payments  through  V.C.I.  Credit  plus  licence,  taxes  and  insurance.  Includes  first  month's  payment  refundable  security  deposit, 
downpayment  POI  and  freight.  Total  lease  payments:  Beetle  $1 0,764;  Golf  $8676;  Jetta  $1 1 ,520;  Passat  SI  4,364.  Offer  ends  Mar  31  /99. 
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Smarter  Than  the  Average  Cherry  Picker 

Guelph  telerobotics  researchers  focus  on  applications  in  life  sciences , agriculture 


Recent  federal  funding  for  U of  G telerobotics  research  has  four  young  faculty  starting  off  on  the  right  foot. 
Following  their  robot  leader  are,  from  left,  engineering  professors  John  Zelek,  Otman  Basir  and  Bob  Dony  and 
computing  science  professor  Stefan  Kremer.  photo  by  dean  palmer/scenario  imaging 


There’s  no  chance  of  mistaking 
engineering  pro-  fessor  John 
Zelek’s  robot  for  C-3PO  of  Star  Wars 
fame  or  even  for  R2-D2,  the 
android’s  vacuum  cleaner-like 
sidekick.  Disconnected  temporarily 
from  its  controls  in  his  Thornbrough 
Building  office,  the  device  remains  as 
mute  and  unprepossessing  as  a large 
black  hatbox  on  wheels. 

Up  and  running,  however,  that 
“hatbox”  is  an  important  tool  for  Ze- 
lek’s studies  of  real-time  processing 
and  path  planning.  What  he  learns 
from  teaching  a robot  to  pick  its  way 
around  obstacles  might  have  appli- 
cations in  control  strategies  guiding 
its  more  sophisticated  brethren  in, 
say,  harvesting  fruit  in  an  orchard  or 
in  detecting  and  clearing  land  mines. 

Beyond  Zelek  alone,  the  robot 
stands  at  the  end  of  a chain  of  inter- 
connected research  projects  involv- 
ing three  other  CPES  faculty  — 
fellow  engineering  professors  Bob 
Dony  and  Otman  Basir  and  Prof. 
Stefan  Kremer,  Computing  and  In- 
formation Science  (CIS). 

Each  faculty  member  studies  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  telerobotics,  a field 
with  a variety  of  applications.  Unlike 
other  universities’  robotics  pro- 
grams, which  often  hook  into  heavy 
industry  — notably  automaking  or 
forestry  — Guelph’s  focuses  on  the 
use  of  robots  in  life  sciences,  agricul- 
ture and  related  fields,  says  Dony. 

Their  research  interests  feed  into 
one  another,  beginning  with  studies 
of  artificial  neural  networks  and  pro- 
gressing through  machine  “sensing” 
to  robotic  control.  Hence  their  joint 
application  that  brought  U of  G 
$131,700  in  infrastructure  funding 
from  the  Canada  Foundation  for  In- 
novation (CFI)  late  last  year;  that 
amount  will  be  matched  by  provin- 
cial funding  under  the  Ontario  Re- 
search and  Development  Challenge 
Fund,  as  well  as  private-sector  and 


institutional  funding. 

Basir,  who  began  the  Intelligent 
Systems  Research  Group  four  years 
ago,  says  Don/s  interest  in  visual 
processing  feeds  into  his  field  of  sen- 
sory fusion,  which  in  turn  informs 
Zelek’s  robot  studies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  chain  is 
computing  scientist  Kremer,  who 
studies  artificial  neural  networks  or 

computer  systems  that  analyse 
changing  data  to  make  decisions. 
That’s  one  of  the  main  interests  of 
the  Guelph  Natural  Computation 
Research  Group,  which  he  calls  the 
“largest  neural  network  research 
group  in  Canada.”  It  includes 
Kremer,  fellow  CIS  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, Dony  and  an  adjunct  faculty 
member  at  Ryerson. 

Working  with  the  federal  govern- 


ment, for  example,  Kremer  investi- 
gates the  use  of  neural  networks  in 
analysing  radio  signals.  Closer  to 
home,  he  can  feed  information  to  his 
engineer  partners  about  how  to  use 
such  networks  to  analyse  sensory 
data  from  a robotic  arm  to  guide 
subsequent  movements. 

The  CFI  funding  “allows  us  to  put 
together  a joint  lab,”  he  says.  “I  can 
take  my  theoretical  work  and  con- 
nect it  to  real-world  data.  It’s  a nice 
grounding  of  something  theoreti- 
cal.” 

Dony  uses  information  about 
neural  networks  to  study  visual 
processing.  He’s  interested  in  how 
machines  “view”  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  thorny  problem  of  how  to 
help  robots  distinguish  between  light 
and  shadow  and  between  different 


objects.  “The  technology  I’m  work- 
ing on  can  ignore  shadows  and  de- 
termine real  differences  between 
objects,”  he  says. 

Machine  vision  is  also  of  interest 
to  Basir,  who  studies  sensor  fusion  or 
integration  of  real-time  data  from 
many  sensor  types.  For  example,  he 
is  working  on  high-precision  robots 
used  in  evaluating  livestock,  in 
meat-packing  plants  or  in  delicate 
surgical  procedures  — applications 
that  require  a robot  not  only  to  sense 
changes  in  its  environment  but  also 
to  react  instantaneously  to  those 
changes.  He  says  that  being  able  to 
make  sense  of  and  act  on  changes  in 
their  environment  will  take  ma- 
chines a long  way  toward  the  Holy 
Grail  of  robotics  research  — devel- 
oping a device  that  thinks  more 


along  human  lines. 

Fitting  together  their  disparate 
interests  and  obtaining  federal  fund- 
ing for  new  equipment  for  the 
main-floor  robotics  lab  in  the 
Thornbrough  Building  — allows  the 
group  to  pursue  multidisciplinary 
projects.  The  group  has,  for  example, 
discussed  ideas  with  a radiology  pro- 
fessor in  OVC.  Dony* s work  in  col- 
our segmentation  will  apply  to 
research  carried  out  by  Prof.  Richard 
Protz,  Land  Resource  Science,  in 
analysing  soil. 

Off  campus,  Dony  also  plans  to 
work  with  a company  on  a project  in 
audio  signal  processing  to  design 
better  hearing  aids.  Basir  has  studied 
intelligent  processing  required  for 
automatic  verification  of  cheque  sig- 
natures. The  group  has  submitted  an 
application  for  a partnership  with  a 
spinoff  organization  of  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency 
to  develop  robotics  applications  for 
use  in  clearing  land  mines.  Zelek 
hopes  to  pursue  a project  with  the 
Horticultural  Research  Institute  of 
Ontario  in  Vineland  that  would  in- 
volve not  just  using  robots  to  pick 
fruit,  but  also  endowing  the  ma- 
chines with  the  smarts  to  figure  out 
which  fruit  is  ripe  for  picking. 

With  computing  costs  continu- 
ing to  Ml,  Dony  says  robots  are  look- 
ing more  affordable,  as  are  the  vision 
systems  that  U of  G researchers  are 
studying.  “The  cost  of  intelligence  is 
decreasing  with  more  powerful  com-  \ 
puting,  “ he  says. 

Another  perennial  question  mark 
is  how  to  ensure  predictable  robot 
operation,  particularly  in  remote  lo- 
cations. “How  well  can  you  guaran- 
tee robot  performance?”  says  Zelek. 
“That’s  the  only  way  robots  will  be- 
come commonplace,  only  if  you  can 
guarantee  a certain  degree  of  per- 
formance." 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


‘Paternity  Tests’  to  Provide  Answers 
to  Pollination  Mysteries  in  Apple  Orchards 

Researchers  hope  to  learn  which  apple  tree  varieties  make  the  best  fathers  and  whether  honeybee  shortage  is  affecting  production 


Uof  G researchers  are 
performing  paternity  tests  on 
apple  seeds.  The  pioneering  research, 
believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
North  America,  is  intended  to  answer 
key  questions  about  pollination  in 
high-density  apple  orchards. 

Profs.  Brian  Husband,  Botany, 
and  Peter  Kevan,  Environmental  Bi- 
ology, also  hope  to  discover  which 
apple  tree  varieties  make  the  best  fa- 
thers and  whether  the  shortage  of 
honeybees  in  Ontario  is  affecting  ap- 
ple production.  Their  research  is 
funded  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
and  the  Ontario  Research  Enhance- 
ment Program. 

High-density  apple  orchards  have 
all  but  replaced  large  standard  apple 
groves.  Science  and  technology  have 
allowed  apple  tree  varieties  to  be 
grafted  on  to  dwarfing  rootstocks. 


producing  miniature  trees  that  ma- 
ture and  produce  fruit  more  quickly 
than  the  older  traditional  trees. 

Although  the  fruit  doesn’t  taste 
any  different,  the  smaller  trees  can  be 
planted  in  greater  numbers  and 
closer  together,  increasing  yields  and 
reducing  workload,  such  as  pruning, 
picking,  irrigation  and  protecting 
them  from  pests  and  diseases. 

Until  now,  researchers  haven’t 
studied  whether  or  not  high-density 
apple  orchards  have  affected  bee  pol- 
lination habits.  Although  apple  yields 
have  increased  significantly  in  the  last 
15  years,  mainly  through  high- 
density  planting,  it’s  recognized  that 
smaller  yields  than  expected  and 
small  misshapen  apples  are  a problem 
resulting  from  inadequate  pollina- 
tion. That  problem  is  believed  to  be 
exacerbated  by  high-density  orchards 
because  the  pollinators’  movements 


are  restricted  by  the  hedge-like  rows 
of  apple  trees. 

“Recendy,  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  production  and  harvesting  tech- 
nology,” says  Husband.  “One  central 
characteristic  of  apple  orchards  has 
been  forgotten,  that  is,  we  still  depend 
on  bees  to  move  the  pollen  around.” 

Honeybees  pollinate  about  85  per 
cent  of  Ontario’s  apple  trees  and  a to- 
tal of  $93  million  worth  of  crops  a 
year  in  Ontario  — $600  million  na- 
tionwide. 

So  Husband  and  Kevan  are  doing 
“paternity  tests”  on  apple  seeds  to  ex- 
amine pollination  patterns,  focusing 
on  seven  different  high-density  or- 
chards near  London.  To  produce 
fruit,  an  apple  tree  must  be  pollinated 
by  another  variety — a Red  Delicious, 
for  example,  might  be  pollinated  by  a 
Golden  Delicious.  By  performing  ge- 
netic tests  on  the  seeds  of  an  individ- 


ual apple,  the  researchers  can 
determine  which  variety  in  the  or- 
chard sired  those  seeds.  “Some  tree 
varieties  are  probably  better  fathers 
than  others,”  says  Husband. 

The  results  will  answer  a number 
of  questions,  including: 

• What  are  the  bee-pollination  pat- 
terns in  high-density  orchards? 

• Which  genetic  combinations  pro- 
duce the  best  apples? 

• Can  self-pollination,  believed  to  be 
all  but  impossible  for  most  apple 
tree  varieties,  take  place,  even  in  a 
few  varieties? 

• How  should  growers  arrange  their 
orchards  to  improve  pollination 
and  crop  quality  and  yield? 

• Is  Ontario’s  honeybee  shortage 
hampering  production? 

“There  is  a shortage  of  honeybees 
in  Ontario,"  says  Kevan,  “and  be- 


cause honeybees  are  required,  it’s 
a good  idea  to  know  how  many 
are  needed,  or  how  few  a grower 
can  get  away  with.” 

The  honeybee  population  has 
been  declining,  mainly  because 
parasitic  mites  are  killing  them 
off  and  there  are  fewer  hobbyist 
beekeepers. 

“Our  findings  will  let  growers 
know  when  and  how  many  hon- 
eybees they  need  to  hire  to  im- 
prove their  yields,  a common 
practice  in  most  of  the  world,” 
says  Kevan.  “We  are  aiming  to  be 
able  to  provide  advice  to  growers 
on  what  is  the  best  approach  to 
orchard  design  to  improve  polli- 
nation, maximize  ‘the  gene  flow’ 
and  improve  crop  quality  and 
quantity.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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MASSAGE  THERAPY 

KARIN  KONOPELKY,  B.A.,  R.M.T. 
Registered  Massage  Therapist 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

$20  off  first  one-hour  massage! 


Effective  Treatments  For: 

• Stress  & Tension  Relief  • Neck  & Back  Pain 

• Whiplash  & Headaches  • Sports-Related  Injuries 


New  Patients  Welcome 
University  Health  Plan  Coverage 


Chiropractic  Care  Centre 

University  Centre,  Level  1 767-5070 

Downtown,  1 86  Norfolk  822-7721 


Teaching  Position 

Montessori  School  of  Wellington 
Guelph 

We  are  looking  for  someone  to  teach 
conversational  French  to  children  2Vi  to  9 years 
of  age  on  a part-time  basis. 

A knowledge  of  Montessori  education 
would  be  a definite  advantage. 

Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  experience. 
Please  phone  or  submit  a resume  to: 

Montessori  School  of  Wellington 
68  Suffolk  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  2J2 

(519)  821-5876 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 


• #1  in  sales,  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate  Board 
1992, 1993,  1994,  1995, 1996,  1997,  1998 

• Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real  Estate 
Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000  agents) 

• When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 


B^c.lAgr),  71  OAC, 
Assoc.  Broker 


824-9050 


* ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


Centre  of  U/ellness 
Coming  Events 
An  Evening  with  a Difference 
Friday  Evenings  April  9,  16,  23,  30 

Four  evening  workshops  to  Introduce  you  and  a friend 
to  different  whollstic  therapeutic  modalities. 

Presented  at  this  time  for  your  enjoyment  are: 

• Aromatherapy  Massage:  easy  lymphatic  drainage  techniques 

• Reflexology:  learn  pressure  points  on  the  feet  to  relieve  stress 

• Shiatsu:  acupressure  to  relieve  tension,  headaches  and  back  pain 
• Therapeutic  Massage:  techniques  to  ease  tension  and  muscle  pain 
Course  fees:  $60  per  couple  per  class  or  $220  per  couple  for  all  four 
AND  MUCH,  MUCH  MORE 
To  register  or  for  more  information,  please  contact 
European  Aesthetic  Spa 
Centre  of  Wellness 
/ 7 9 Surrey  Street  East 
Guelph,  Ontario 

(519)  837-8636 


Canadian  Dietitians 
Receptive  to  Functional 
Foods,  Survey  Finds 

But  more  information  is  needed  before  consumer  recommendations  are  made 


Anew  study  by  Prof.  Judy 
Sheeshka,  Department  of 
Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition,  and  researcher  Bonnie 
Lacroix  of  Laboratory  Services  has 
found  Canadian  dietitians  receptive 
to  nutraceuticals  and  functional 
foods,  but  needing  more 
information  before  they  can 
wholeheartedly  recommend  them  to 
consumers. 

In  the  groundbreaking  study, 
Sheeshka  and  Lacroix  surveyed  151 
registered  dietitians  on  their  atti- 
tudes towards  new  foods  and  their 
role  as  intermediary  between  the 
food  industry  and  the  consumer. 
Eighty-one  per  cent  of  respondents 
said  dietitians  were  the  most  appro- 
priate professionals  to  recommend 
functional  foods.  Dietitians  inter- 
viewed were  favourable  towards 
functional  foods  and  nutraceuticals, 
but  said  they  want  to  see  sound,  un- 
biased research  and  regulatory 
mechanisms  in  place  to  ensure  that 
health  claims  are  accurate. 

Functional  foods  include  garlic, 
ginseng,  soybeans  and  broccoli,  re- 
puted to  have  therapeutic  effects. 
Nutraceuticals  are  naturally  occur- 
ring ingredients  known  to  prevent  or 
fight  disease.  They  can  be  isolated 
from  foods  and  taken  in  pill  or  pow- 
der form  to  prevent  or  fight  disease. 

Sheeshka  presented  a prelimi- 
nary report  recently  in  Toronto  to 


the  Canadian  Foundation  for  Die- 
tetic Research,  which  funded  the 
study.  A registered  dietitian  herself, 
she  said  the  results  contradict  anec- 
dotal evidence  that  dietitians  would 
not  support  these  new  technologies. 
She  believes  the  new  findings  reflect 
dietitians’  education  and  the  grow- 
ing role  they  play  in  food  companies. 

“These  days,  more  dietitians  are 
in  the  food  industry  themselves  and 
feel  that  one  of  their  duties  is  to  keep 
health  issues  high  on  the  agenda  of 
their  employers,”  says  Sheeshka. 
“Dietitians  are  a very  cautious  group 
when  it  comes  to  the  safety  of  our 
food  supply,  so  I would  have  ex- 
pected a lot  of  uncertainty  over  these 
two  new  food  trends.  Instead,  there 
is  this  optimism  about  the  potential 
health  benefits,  as  well  as  curiosity 
about  the  science  involved,  which 
comes  from  the  strong  science-based 
training  dietitians  receive.” 

Julie  Conquer,  an  adjunct  profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  Human  Bi- 
ology and  Nutritional  Sciences  and 
director  of  U of  G’s  Human  Nu- 
traceutical  Research  Unit  (see  ac- 
companying story),  believes  there  is 
a role  for  the  unit  to  act  as  an  out- 
reach educational  resource  for  dieti- 
tians. 

“The  aim  of  the  Human  Nutra- 
ceutical  Research  Unit  is  to  provide 
the  scientific  evidence  on  the  dosage 
and  efficacy  of  nutraceuticals  in  hu- 


mans,” she  says.  “Once  we  establish 
the  evidence,  we  could  offer  educa- 
tional symposiums  to  practising  die- 
titians, so  they  are  properly 
equipped  to  give  their  clients  sound 
information  supported  by  quality 
research.” 

The  Guelph  Centre  for  Func- 
tional Foods  (GCFF)  at  Lab  Services 
is  studying  the  health  benefits  of  gar- 
lic, ginseng  and  soybeans — popular 
functional  foods  whose  health  bene- 
fits have  never  been  properly  tested. 
GCFF  manager  Arlene  Yee  says  the 
scientific  evidence  established 
through  the  centre’s  collaborative 
clinical  trials  will  support  the  work 
of  dietitians  across  Canada  in  dis- 
seminating new  science-based 
knowledge  to  consumers  about  the 
health  benefits  of  functional  foods. 

Sheeshka  notes  that  dietitians’ 
understanding  of  the  science  of 
functional  foods  and  nutraceuticals 
might  make  them  more  optimistic 
about  their  future  use  and  popular- 
ity than  consumers  are.  But  her  sur- 
vey found  that  dietitians  are  uneasy 
about  how  some  functional  foods 
might  be  obtained.  Forty-two  per 
cent  of  respondents  said  they  would 
want  to  know  if  the  functional  food 
resulted  from  processing  or  genetic 
engineering  before  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  recommend  it  to  their  cli- 
ents. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Food  for  Thought 

New  research  unit  studies  effectiveness  of  nutraceuticals  in  humans 


Does  adding  ingredients 
known  to  treat  or  prevent  a 
disease  to  food  products  protect 
consumers  against  the  illness?  U of 
G researchers  hope  to  discover  the 
answer  through  the  new  Human 
Nutraceutical  Research  Unit.  The 
unit  will  perform  human  research 
trials  on  food  products  containing 
nutraceuticals. 

“Nutraceutical”  is  one  of  the 
terms  used  to  describe  natural  food 
ingredients  that  are  known  to  fight 
or  prevent  disease.  Examples  in- 
clude the  omega-3  fatty  acids  found 
in  some  fish  oils,  which  reduce  tri- 
glycerides, a known  risk  for  heart 
disease,  and  plant  sterols,  which 
lower  blood  cholesterol. 

“When  these  ingredients  are  in- 
corporated into  food  at  certain  lev- 
els, the  food  has  a drug-like  effect,” 
says  Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Human  Bi- 
ology and  Nutritional  Sciences 
(HBNS).  “This  has  been  confirmed 
in  medical  journals  for  some  natural 
ingredients  and  is  accepted  in  the 
medical  profession,  but  there  need 
to  be  additional  human  studies.  The 
effectiveness  of  many  products  has 


not  been  proven  through  controlled 
research.” 

The  research  and  education  car- 
ried out  by  the  unit  will  strengthen 
U of  G’s  role  as  a leader  in  the  field, 
researchers  say.  The  unit  will  test 
and  develop  new  food  products  and 
organize  nutraceutical  education 
programs. 

“Our  primary  function  is  to 
carry  out  research  on  specific  nu- 
traceuticals and  then  advise  govern- 
ment agencies  and  industry  on  their 
efficacy,”  says  unit  director  Julie 
Conquer,  an  adjunct  professor  in 
HBNS. 

Associate  director  of  the  unit  is 
Prof.  Bill  Bettger,  HBNS.  Holub  and 
other  faculty  form  the  research  advi- 
sory board  and  will  conduct  re- 
search trials.  The  team  also  includes 
other  nutraceutical  specialists,  nu- 
tritional research  scientists,  exercise 
and  performance  specialists,  dieti- 
tians and  medical  practitioners  with 
an  interest  in  nutraceuticals. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Guelph 
Food  Technology  Centre  and  Labo- 
ratory Services,  the  research  unit 
will  formulate  and  prepare  nu- 


traceutical products.  It  will  also  de- 
velop new  food  and  nutraceutical 
products  through  collaborations 
with  the  Department  of  Food  Sci- 
ence, Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  and  other  depart- 
ments on  campus.  Undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  will  gain  expe- 
rience in  preparing  nutraceuticals 
and  running  human  research  trials. 

Housed  in  the  Health  and  Per- 
formance Centre  in  the  Powell 
Building,  the  research  unit  is  funded 
by  industry,  research  grants  and  U of 
G,  with  revenue  generation  also  an- 
ticipated from  outreach  education 
programs.  For  example,  the  research 
unit  will  hold  a mini-symposium  this 
summer  to  educate  health  profes- 
sionals about  the  effect  of  nutraceuti- 
cals on  cardiovascular  disease  risk 
factors. 

“A  few  universities  in  Canada 
have  similar  plans,  but  U of  G will  be 
the  first  to  open  its  door,”  says  Con- 
quer. “Guelph  is  definitely  a leader  in 
this  area.” 

BY  NATASHA  MARKO 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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Editor’s  note:  The  following  letter  by  Prof. 
Dilip  Banerji  was  submitted  to  @Guelph  for 
publication  and  was  shared,  with  his  permis- 
sion, with  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration).  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  matter,  the  vice- 
president  has  asked,  with  the  permission  of 
Prof.  Banerji,  to  respond  in  the  same  issue. 

LEAD  BY  EXAMPLE 

In  a recent  document  circulated  by  the  U of  G 
Faculty  Association,  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
proposed  salary  settlement  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  UGFA  would  see  an  increase  of 
1.2  per  cent  in  1999  and  1.1  per  cent  in  2000. 
Wow!  I am  really  delighted  with  the  generos- 
ity of  this  offer.  This  extraordinary  offer 
comes  along  with  the  information  that  the 
1997/98  increase  in  salaries  for  the  senior 
administration  ranged  from  two  per  cent  to 
7.4  per  cent. 

I recognize  that  offering  this  kind  of  in- 
crease to  faculty  would  require  substantial 
dollars  that  the  University  perhaps  does  not 
have.  But  I believe  the  leadership  should  lead 
by  example  and  not  try  to  appear  in  a class  by 
itself.  You  cannot  preach  restraint  to  others 
when  you  don’t  show  any  yourself. 

Prof.  Dilip  Banerji 
Computing  and  Information  Science 

SIMPLE  COMPARISONS 
CAN  NOT  BE  MADE 

I wish  to  thank  Prof.  Dilip  Banerji  for  allowing 
me  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  his  letter 
to  the  editor  regarding  the  comparison  of  base 
increases  for  faculty  and  professional  librari- 
ans recently  negotiated  with  the  U of  G Fac- 
ulty Association  and  the  average  salary 
increases  of  a selected  sample  of  senior  admin- 
istrators. 

In  response  to  his  major  point,  permit  me 
to  say  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  make  simple 
comparisons  between  base  increases  of  fac- 
ulty/librarians with  overall  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  senior  administrators.  The  2.3- 
per-cent  base  increase  over  the  two-year  set- 
tlement is  only  one  component  of  the  total 
faculty/librarian  compensation  package. 


Regular  TAPS1  and  deferred  TAPSI  must  also 
be  considered  in  the  calculation  of  percentage 
salary  changes  for  faculty/librarians.  The 
long-term  salary  and  benefits  scheme  makes  it 
clear  that  payment  for  both  constitute  perma- 
nent career  salary  increases  for  individuals. 
Moreover,  the  recent  agreement  with  the 
UGFA  included  an  improvement  in  some 
benefits  and  a restoration  of  others. 

Academic  administrators  — the  provost, 
vice-president  (research),  associate  vice- 
president  (academic)  and  deans  — receive  the 
same  base  increases  on  their  “academic  sala- 
ries" and  TAPSI  values  as  do  all  other  faculty 
at  comparable  grid  placements.  The  academic 
stipends  they  receive  are  not  permanent  com- 
ponents of  their  career  earnings  because  they 
are  terminated  when  academic  administrators 
return  to  their  normal  academic  duties.  There 
are  no  automatic  escalator  clauses  for  admin- 
istrative stipends,  although  they  are  adjusted 
occasionally  when  individuals  assume  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  or  when  it  is  clear 
that  Guelph  salaries  are  falling  behind  those  at 
other  universities. 

There  are  no  explicit  or  automatic  time 
and  performance  or  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  the  salaries  of  senior  non-academic 
administrators.  In  their  case,  salary  adjust- 
ments are  based  on  assessed  performance  and 
are  occasionally  adjusted  to  reflect  market 
forces  for  senior  administrators  in  the  univer- 
sity system. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  variation  in  the  per- 
centage salary  increases  for  faculty  and  librari- 
ans. The  percentage  increase  to  individual 
faculty/librarians  over  the  two-year  period  de- 
pends on  experience  (grid  placement),  per- 
formance and  the  payment  of  deferred  TAPSI. 
For  the  1998/99  period,  which  saw  base  in- 
creases, payments  for  regular  TAPSI  and  the 
first  payment  for  deferred  steps  in  January 
1 999,  total  increases  ranged  from  1 .06  per  cent 
to  14.97  per  cent  for  assistant  and  associate 
professors  and  from  0.6  per  cent  to  9.75  per 
cent  at  the  full  professor  level.  The  average  in- 
crease across  all  ranks  for  faculty  members  in 
1998/99  was  four  per  cent  and  4.3  per  cent  for 
professional  librarians. 

Over  the  past  four  or  five  years,  the  relative 
salaries  of  Guelph  faculty  have  increased.  In 
terms  of  system-wide  comparisons  for 
1998/99,  the  average  age- weighted  faculty 


salaries  at  Guelph  at  the  assistant  professor 
level  are  the  highest  of  any  Ontario  university. 
The  average  for  associate  professors  is  the  sec- 
ond highest,  but  full  professors’  average  sala- 
ries rank  eighth.  Overall,  age-weighted 
Guelph  faculty  salaries  are  now  the  third  high- 
est in  the  Ontario  university  system.  The  rela- 
tive low  ranking  for  Guelph  full  professors  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  shape  of  the  salary  grid, 
which  has  not  been  changed  since  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1988. 

The  letter  on  administration  salaries  at- 
tached to  information  circulated  by  the  UGFA 
was  based  on  a very  selective  grouping  of  sen- 
ior administrators.  The  information  does  not 
mention  that  this  University  spends  among 
the  smallest  share  of  its  budget  (5.2  per  cent) 
on  administration  of  Ontario  universities.  U 
of  G took  this  action  in  very  difficult  financial 
circumstances  so  that  it  could  increase  the 
proportion  of  the  budget  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion and  research.  We  now  spend  the  largest 
share  of  our  operating  budget  of  any  univer- 
sity in  Ontario  on  instruction  and  research  (66 
per  cent). 

The  salaries  of  the  president  and  vice- 
presidents,  based  on  published  figures  for  the 
1998  taxation  year  as  required  by  the  Public 
Sector  Salaries  Disclosure  Act,  ranked  eighth 
on  average  among  Ontario  universities.  The 
percentage  increase  to  individual  salaries  of 
the  executive  group  on  this  disclosure  list 
ranged  from  1.5  per  cent  to  eight  per  cent.  The 
highest  percentage  increase  reflected  a signifi- 
cant change  in  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  a senior  academic  administrator.  The  aver- 
age increase  for  the  six  individuals  cited  in  the 
information  circulated  by  the  UGFA  was  4.46 
per  cent.  The  president’s  salary  increase  re- 
flected his  performance  assessment  and  reap- 
pointment for  a second  term. 

In  summary,  one-year  comparisons  of  fac- 
ulty salary  increases  with  a small  and  a selec- 
tive group  of  senior  administrators  for  whom 
there  were  some  extraordinary  circumstances 
should  not  be  the  basis  on  which  to  draw 
strong  conclusions.  Even  on  the  basis  of  1998 
data,  I see  no  evidence  that  supports  Prof. 
Banerji's  conclusion  that  the  senior  admini- 
stration “should  not  try  to  appear  in  a class  by 
itself,”  because  the  1998  percentage  differen- 
tial increase  between  administrators  and  fac- 
ulty and  librarians  was  extremely  low. 


Moreover,  the  ranking  of  the  salaries  of  the 
president  and  vice-presidents  at  Guelph  is  lower 
than  the  system-wide  overall  ranking  for  all  fac- 
ulty and  is  equal  to  the  ranking  for  Guelph  full 
professors. 

The  University  continues  to  recognize  the 
significant  contributions  that  faculty,  profes- 
sional librarians  and  staff  make  to  U of  G’s  suc- 
cess. Although  the  University  believes  that 
salaries  and  benefits  for  faculty  and  professional 
librarians  are  competitive,  there  are  some  prob- 
lems associated  with  our  compensation  system, 
including  the  shape  of  the  current  salary  grid 
and  mechanistic  formula  that  trigger  base  in- 
creases. It  is  time  for  the  administration  and  the 
UGFA  to  re-examine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
LTS8cB.  In  this  context,  I stress  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  committed  to  annual  negotiations  with 
the  UGFA  to  determine  equitable  base  increases 
and  does  not  intend  to  endanger  career  earnings 
of  existing  faculty/librarians.  The  retirement 
bulge  that  will  occur  in  the  next  four  to  five  years 
provides  the  opportunity  to  consider  the  most 
effective  long-term  salary-  scheme  for  new  hires. 

Nancy  Sullivan 

Vice-president  (finance  and  administration) 


RESPONSIBILITIES  CLARIFIED 

I am  indeed  a “member  of  the  OVC  dean’s 
office,"  as  the  May  19  @Guelph  article  “Develop- 
ment Team  Launched"  reports.  It  is  also  true 
that  I am  involved  in  the  Pet  Trust  effort  — pro- 
ductively, thanks  to  hundreds  of  clinics  around 
the  province,  generous  members  of  the  public, 
and  the  compassion  and  professionalism  of  the 
clinicians  and  staff  in  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital  and  others  within  and  outside  OVC 
and  the  University. 

So  as  not  to  mislead  or  confuse  the  many 
OVC  associates,  friends  and  donors  I interact 
with,  however,  I would  like  to  point  out  that  my 
responsibilities  as  senior  manager,  OVC  public 
relations  and  development,  range  well  beyond 
Pet  Trust.  They  encompass  all  of  OVC’s  current 
ongoing  development  programs  (primarily  Pet 
Trust,  Horse  Health  Trust,  awards  and  scholar- 
ships and  OVC  Alumni  Trust). 

Maire  Pratschke 
Ontario  Veterinary  College 


A Call  to  Wings 

Community  involvement  could  bring  back  monarch  butterfly  to  eastern  Ontario 


Alarmed  by  dwindling  num- 
bers of  monarch  butterflies,  an 
Alfred  College  researcher  is  asking 
the  public  to  help  bring  the  insect 
back  to  eastern  Ontario. 

This  spring,  Pierre-Alain  Blais  is 
working  with  volunteers  Theresa 
Anderson,  Mike  Rowlings  and  Ste- 
phen Virc  to  establish  a model  gar- 
den on  the  Alfred  campus  to  attract 
monarch  butterflies.  The  idea  of  a 
model  butterfly  environment  has 
been  realized  on  the  U of  G campus 
at  the  Arboretum’s  butterfly,  moth 
and  hummingbird  garden.  Now, 
Blais  is  urging  public  and  private 
gardeners,  as  well  as  schools  across 
Prescott  and  Russell  counties,  to  es- 
tablish similar  gardens. 

“When  the  microenvironment 
conducive  to  monarch  habitation  is 
multiplied  by  the  thousands,  we  cre- 
ate a diverse  reserve  that  can  make  a 


significant  impact  on  raising  the 
numbers  of  butterflies  in  eastern 
Ontario,”  he  says. 

Besides  their  natural  beauty, 
monarch  butterflies  are  beneficial  to 
farmers  because  they  feed  primarily 
on  milkweed,  a plant  that  can  be  a 
problem  on  farms.  A single  monarch 
caterpillar  can  defoliate  a number  of 
milkweed  plants,  which  would  oth- 
erwise have  to  be  eliminated  by  hand 
or  by  herbicide. 

But  this  is  a Catch-22  situation, 
says  Blais.  Because  milkweed  is  on 
the  list  of  noxious  weeds  published 
by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Food,  Ag- 
riculture and  Rural  Affairs,  the  mon- 
arch’s main  food  supply  has 
dwindled. 

He  questions  whether  the  nox- 
ious designation  is  even  justified. 
Milkweed  is  not  highly  invasive,  but 
is  more  like  dandelion  or  quackgrass 


in  its  harmfulness,  he  says.  In  addi- 
tion, the  designation  doesn’t  take 
into  account  that  milkweed  is  in- 
digenous to  the  area  and  has  an  im- 
portant ecological  role  — namely, 
monarch  breeding. 

Blais  suggests  two  ways  to  get 
around  the  problem.  First,  garden- 
ers could  stock  their  yards  with 
non-invasive  milkweed  species  such 
as  butterfly  weed,  which  monarch 
caterpillars  may  actually  prefer.  He 
also  suggests  the  plant  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  garden  and  cut  at  the 
end  of  the  season  before  seeds  are  re- 
leased. 

But  the  lack  of  milkweed  isn’t  the 
only  threat  to  the  monarch’s  ex- 
istence, says  Blais.  Hedgerows,  the 
insect’s  natural  habitat,  are  slowly 
being  taken  over  by  both  agriculture 
and  urban  sprawl.  Normally  a 
source  of  pollen,  nectar  and  shelter, 


a hedgerow  is  the  vegetation  found 
between  forests  and  open  fields. 

Blais  and  his  “butterfly  commit- 
tee” are  creating  model  public  gar- 
dens with  plants  that  will  attract  the 
monarch  as  well  as  other  butterfly 
species.  The  model  gardens  contain 
deep  flowering  plants  with  lots  of 
nectar  to  encourage  the  butterflies’ 
return.  Besides  milkweed,  the  best 
flowers  for  these  gardens  are  lilacs, 
butterfly  bush,  violets,  bergamot  and 
thistles.  Red  admiral  butterflies  are 
attracted  to  nettle,  and  painted  la- 
dies are  drawn  to  thistle  and  bur- 
dock. 

Monarchs  have  been  placed  on 
Canada’s  list  of  vulnerable  species, 
although  this  could  worsen  if  their, 
wintering  ground  in  Mexico  contin- 
ues to  diminish,  says  Blais.  Recent 
reports  from  Mexico  confirm  that 
the  wintering  population  has  shrunk 


by  as  much  as  70  per  cent  this  year. 
Monarchs  now  cover  only  five  hec- 
tares of  land;  two  years  ago,  they  cov- 
ered 16. 

Monarchs  aren’t  the  only  butterfly 
species  whose  numbers  are  dwin- 
dling. Skippers,  swallowtails  and  red 
admirals  are  also  being  threatened  by 
intensive  agriculture  and  urban 
sprawl. 

To  reverse  the  decline,  Blais  sug- 
gests gardeners  adopt  the  “think  glob- 
ally, act  locally"  adage.  “In  the  United 
States,  there  is  some  scientific  evi- 
dence that  these  gardens  contribute  to 
the  environment.  Even  if  the  garden  is 
as  small  as  a few  square  feet,  it  makes  a 
little  contribution.” 

This  project  is  funded  by  the 
Prescott- Russell  Stewardship  Coun- 
cil. 

BY  KELLY  CROWE 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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Mathematics  Network  Focuses  on  Forging  Links 
with  Industry,  Training  Young  Researchers 

First  federal  Network  of  Centres  of  Excellence  in  mathematics  a historic  event,  says  Guelph  prof 


Revealing  the  “human  face”  of 
mathematics  is  the  underlying 
goal  of  a recently  funded  national 
research  network  of  academic  and 
corporate  mathematicians  with 
strong  Guelph  connections. 

Profs.  Anna  Lawniczak  and  Bill 
Langford,  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics, have  played  integral  roles  as  or- 
ganizers and  researchers  in  a 
first-ever  federal  Network  of  Centres 
of  Excellence  (NCE)  in  mathematics. 

The  proposal,  involving  research- 
ers from  22  Canadian  universities, 
was  approved  late  last  year  for  $14.5 
million  in  federal  funding  over  the 
next  four  years.  Ottawa  will  then  re- 
view the  project  before  providing  an- 
other $10.5  million. 

The  research  network,  called 
Mathematics  of  Information  Tech- 
nology and  Complex  Systems 
(MITACS),  will  focus  on  forging  re- 
search links  between  universities  and 
industry  and  on  training  young  re- 
searchers. 

Under  the  initiative  — which 
Langford  calls  “a  historic  event  for 
Canadian  mathematics”  — 174  uni- 
versity researchers  will  work  with  ap- 
plied mathematicians  from  private 
and  public  institutions  on  everything 
from  designing  drug  therapy  and 
telephone  networks  to  understand- 
ing complex  new  materials. 

One  goal  of  the  network  is  to  fos- 
ter research  partnerships  between 
academics  and  industry  and,  ulti- 


mately, to  shorten  the  lead  time  be- 
tween discovery  and  application  of 
research  knowledge. 

“This  network’s  dream  is  to  build 
bridges,  to  create  partnerships  be- 
tween high-tech  industry  and  the  re- 
search community  to  get  that 
knowledge  flowing,”  says  Langford. 

The  program  also  promotes  train- 
ing of  graduate  and  post-doctoral 
students.  In  a typical  example,  equal 
funding  from  MITACS  and  a com- 
pany will  pay  the  salary  of  a new  doc- 
toral graduate  to  work  on  an 
industrial  research  project. 

“It’s  a low-risk  way  for  industry  to 
get  someone  working  on  what  might 
be  a high-risk  project,”  says 
Langford,  who  estimates  that  hun- 
dreds of  people  will  be  trained  during 
the  seven-year  initiative. 

He  will  use  the  federal  network 
funding  to  underwrite  part  of  the  cost 
of  a graduate  student,  thus  freeing  up 
departmental  funds  for  teaching  as- 
sistantships.  Lawniczak  anticipates 
hiring  one  post-doc  and  perhaps  two 
PhD  students  for  her  projects.  One  of 
her  former  PhD  students,  Jon-Paul 
Voroney,  is  this  year’s  co-winner  of 
the  annual  doctoral  dissertation 
award  given  by  the  Canadian  Applied 
and  Industrial  Mathematics  Society. 

The  federal  money  flows  to  vari- 
ous project  groups  through  one  of 
three  mathematics  research  institutes 
across  the  country:  the  Fields  Insti- 
tute for  Research  in  Mathematical 


Sciences  in  Toronto,  Montreal’s  Cen- 
tre de  recherches  math^matiques  and 
the  Pacific  Institute  for  Mathematical 
Sciences,  which  is  shared  among  five 
universities  in  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta. 

Guelph  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  Fields  Institute  — named  after 
Canadian  mathematician  John  Char- 
les Fields  — since  its  founding  in 
1992.  Langford  is  deputy  director  of 
the  facility;  Lawniczak  serves  as  the 
Fields  Institute  co-ordinator  of 
MITACS  projects  based  in  Ontario 
universities  and  as  Guelph’s  repre- 
sentative on  the  institute  council. 

Both  Guelph  faculty  were  heavily 
involved  in  organizing  and  writing 
the  successful  proposal.  Lawniczak 
was  Guelph’s  representative  on  the 
MITACS  proposal  steering  commit- 
tee, which  reviewed  project  submis- 
sions. Langford  helped  draft  the 
proposal  (no  stranger  to  this  role,  he 
had  co-authored  a funding  proposal 
for  a national  mathematics  network 
during  the  first  NCE  competition  10 
years  ago). 

Groups  of  researchers  from  across 
the  country  will  conduct  about  20 
projects  under  five  main  themes: 
trading  and  finance,  biomedical, 
manufacturing,  information  tech- 
nology and  commercial/  industrial. 

Although  not  all  university  scien- 
tists in  the  network  are  working  hand 
in  glove  with  industry,  many  projects 
are  clearly  intended  to  yield  an  indus- 


trial payoff,  says  Langford.  In  finance, 
scientists  are  using  risk  analysis  and 
probability  theory  to  balance  risk  and 
reward  in  investment  decisions.  An- 
other project  involving  a B.C.  firm 
has  researchers  developing  mathe- 
matical models  for  computer  simula- 
tions of  pollution-free  fuel  cells. 

“Mathematics  is  the  common 
thread,”  says  Langford,  whose  net- 
work project  involves  the  use  of  neu- 
ral networks  for  information  pro- 
cessing and  control  in  biological  and 
engineering  systems.  "The  synergy 
that  comes  from  bringing  together 
researchers  from  physiology,  mathe- 
matics and  industry  is  an  exciting  as- 
pect of  this  project.” 

In  one  of  two  collaborative  proj- 
ects, Lawniczak  will  apply  mathe- 
matical tools  to  help  in  building 
semiconductor  nano-  structure  de- 
vices and,  eventually,  in  quantum 
computing. 

In  the  second  project,  she  is  devel- 
oping methodologies  to  study  the 
spread  of  epidemics  of  such  infec- 
tious diseases  as  AIDS,  influenza  and 
tuberculosis  — information  useful 
for  public  health  experts  in,  say,  de- 
ciding where  and  how  to  implement  a 
vaccination  program.  Beyond  human 
health,  the  project  might  also  yield 
information  useful  in  controlling  the 
spread  of  animal  diseases  such  as  ra- 
bies or  hantavirus. 

“Guelph  is  a worldwide  leading 
institition  for  veterinary  and  agricul- 


tural sciences,”  says  Bruno  Di 
Stefano,  president  of  the 
Toronto-based  engineering  con- 
sulting firm  Nuptek  Systems,  an 
industry  partner  in  both  of 
Lawniczak’s  projects.  “In  future, 
it  would  probably  be  possible  to 
transfer  knowledge  to  veterinary 
sciences  because  epidemics  of 
animals  follow  some  of  the  same 
modes  of  transmission  and  can  be 
studied  using  the  same  mathe- 
matical methodology.” 

MITACS  was  one  of  three  re- 
search networks  approved  for 
NCE  funding  last  year.  The  others 
were  the  Canadian  Arthritis  Net- 
work and  the  Geomatics  for  In- 
formed Decisions  Network.  A 
total  of  14  such  networks  now  op- 
erate under  the  program,  funded 
by  all  three  federal  granting  coun- 
cils and  Industry  Canada. 

“I  was  three  feet  off  the 
ground,”  says  Langford  of  his  re- 
action to  the  funding  announce- 
ment. Canadian  mathematicians 
have  been  routinely  underfunded 
for  years,  he  says. 

Far  from  being  an  ivory-tower 
pursuit,  mathematics  bears  on 
numerous  real-world  problems, 
he  says.  “If  Canada  is  going  to  re- 
main prosperous,  we  have  to  rely 
on  knowledge-based  industries 
rather  than  resource-based  in- 
dustries.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Tiny  Crustaceans  Play  Big  Role  in  Carbon  Cycle 

Phytoplankton  consumed  by  copepods  pulls  a lot  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  into  the  ocean  for  photosynthesis 


WHAT  GROUP  of  wee  creatures 
account  for  fully  70  per  cent 
of  the  biomass  of  animals  on  Earth 
— and  are  key  players  in  the  oceans’ 
role  as  a sink  for  carbon  dioxide,  one 
of  the  planet’s  greenhouse  gases? 

Although  insects  claim  fame  as 
the  most  diverse  assemblage  of  crea- 
tures on  the  planet,  the  crown  for 
sheer  abundance  goes  to  a group  of 
aquatic  crustaceans  called  copepods 
(Latin  for  “oar-shaped  feet”). 
“They’ re  very  important  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  even  though  most  people  ha- 
ven’t a clue  what  they  are,”  says 
Andrew  Hirst,  a research  fellow  at  the 
Southampton  Oceanography  Centre 
in  England  who  spent  two  months  at 
Guelph  late  last  year  completing  a 
paper  on  ocean  ecology  with  Prof. 
John  Roff,  Zoology. 


The  anonymity  of  copepods  isn’t 
altogether  surprising,  given  their 
minuscule  size  — one  millimetre  to 
one  centimetre  long  — and  the 
near-invisible  lifestyle  of  these  dis- 
tant relatives  of  lobsters,  shrimp  and 
other  more  recognizable  sea- 
dwellers.  Like  other  zooplankton, 
these  torpedo-shaped  crustaceans 
spend  their  days  drifting  at  the  mercy 
of  water  currents,  where  they  feed  on 
phytoplankton  or  microscopic 
plants. 

But  for  all  their  unassuming  ways, 
an  estimated  10‘"  (or  10  trillion  tril- 
lion) individuals  in  all  the  globe’s 
oceans  — and  in  much  of  its  fresh 
water  — make  copepods  the  single 
most  numerous  group  of  multicellu- 
lar animals  on  Earth. 

“Take  any  cubic  metre  of  sea  wa- 


ter from  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
you  can  find  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  them,”  says  Hirst,  noting  that  they 
number  about  1 1,500  species. 

He  and  Roff  have  studied  factors 
affecting  growth  and  production  of 
zooplankton,  which  are  the  single 
most  important  source  of  food  for 
larger  aquatic  animals,  mainly  fish. 
Their  study  follows  up  on  RofTs 
work  on  ocean  ecology  and  Hirst’s 
own  studies  of  zooplankton  around 
the  continental  shelf  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Although  their  recent  collabora- 
tion looks  at  zooplankton  generally, 
it’s  difficult  to  ignore  the  place  that 
copepods  hold,  not  just  as  an  impor- 
tant link  in  the  food  chain  but  for 
their  part  in  the  Earth’s  carbon  cycle 
as  well. 


It’s  well  known  that  the  oceans 
serve  as  a huge  sink  for  atmospheric 
carbon  dioxide,  both  natural  and  an- 
thropogenic. 

“Since  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
about  50  per  cent  of  man-made  car- 
bon dioxide,  I believe,  has  gone  into 
the  oceans,”  says  Hirst. 

Although  he  won’t  credit  cope- 
pods for  slowing  global  warming,  he 
says  these  creatures  play  a role  in  the 
global  carbon  cycle  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  size. 

A clue  to  their  importance  lies  in 
the  label  he  gives  them  as  the  “domi- 
nant grazers  of  the  ocean.”  The  phy- 
toplankton they  consume  are 
responsible  for  pulling  a lot  of  at- 
mospheric carbon  dioxide  into  the 
ocean  for  photosynthesis. 

“Carbon  dioxide  is  fixed  in  the 


ocean  by  plants,  then  packaged  in 
copepod  fecal  pellets  that  go  to  the 
bottom,”  says  Roff,  adding  that  this 
process  is  largely  responsible  for 
most  of  the  carbon  that  ends  up  on 
the  sea  floor. 

And  there  it  remains,  unless 
some  extraordinary  force  such  as 
geological  uplifting  returns  it  to  the 
surface.  That’s  what  happened  to 
create  a notable  modern-day  land- 
mark on  the  southeastern  coast  of 
Hirst’s  homeland.  Once  ocean- 
bottom  sediments,  those  white 
cliffs  of  Dover  consist  mostly  of  the 
microscopic  skeletal  remains  of  a 
kind  of  plankton  ingested  and  then 
eliminated  by  countless  generations 
of  copepods. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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DO  YOU  WANT  SEXUAL  AGGRESSION 
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You  can  join  a new  campaign  to  make 
this  campus  community  safer  for  womenl 

Contact  the  Wellness  Centre  at  Ext.  4066  or 
e-mail  dmilius@uoguelph.ca 
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FOR  SALE 


1992  Dodge  Shadow  Sport  hatch- 
back, white,  AM/FM  cassette,  sun- 
roof, tinted  windows,  air,  mint  con- 
dition, bra  on  hood,  remote  starter, 
one  owner,  62,000  kilometres, 
Viviane  or  Jerry,  824-0628. 


1984  Kawasaki  GPZ900  (Ninja), 
55,000  km,  liquid-cooled,  all  origi- 
nal, blue  and  silver,  tank  bag 
included,  822-5724  or  send  e-mail 
to  tkanerva@uoguelph.ca. 


Four-bedroom  house  on  large  treed 
lot  minutes  from  campus,  second- 
floor  laundry,  two  baths,  also  has 
self-contained  unit,  837-9628  days 
or  766-9022  evenings. 


Kitchen  table  with  five  cane-backed 
chairs;  sofa  bed;  pantry,  16  by  30  by 
58  inches;  small  adjustable  book- 
shelf; floor  lamp;  TV  stand, 
823-9423  or  send  e-mail  to  cstun- 
den@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Bachelor  apartment,  laundry,  park- 
ing, close  to  bus  stop,  available 
immediately,  $480  a month  inclu- 
sive, 823-8914. 


Upper  floor  of  bungalow  in  old  Uni- 
versity area,  references  required, 
non-smokers,  $1,100  a month 
inclusive,  823-5014. 


Bachelor  apartment  on  Cork  Street 
near  Canada  Trust,  controlled 
entrance,  available  immediately, 
$425  a month,  821-2067. 


Spacious  one-bedroom  apartment 
available  for  summer,  separate 
entrance,  quiet  neighbourhood, 
laundry,  parking,  on  bus  route, 
non-smoker,  no  pets,  $400  a month 
inclusive,  call  May,  763-2235. 


Furnished  five-bedroom  house  on 
old  street,  minutes  to  downtown, 
family  room  with  fireplace,  on  large 
treed  lot  with  deck,  possible 
exchange  for  similar  rental  in  Mont- 
real from  September  1999  for  aca- 
demic year,  837-1900  or  send  e-mail 
to  dfischlin@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  apartment,  upper 
level,  centrally  located,  on  bus  route, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  available 
now,  $560  a month  plus  hydro,  Ext. 
2476,  821-1319  or  send  e-mail  to 
dscholz@plant.uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  private  home,  Victoria/Speedvale 
area,  laundry,  parking,  separate 
entrance,  suitable  for  quiet  mature 
female,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  refer- 
ences, available  July  1,  $600  a month, 
836-7587  after  5 p.m. 


Furnished  four-bedroom  home  on 
3/4  acre  in  old  University  area,  open 
concept,  private  house  and  gardens, 
10-minute  walk  to  campus,  ideal  for 
visiting  faculty,  available  Aug.  15  to 
July  15,  2000,  Maurice  or  Lisa, 
763-0449  or  send  e-mail  to  mnel- 
isch@la.uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  condo  at  Kortright 
and  Gordon,  10-minute  walk  to 
campus,  three  baths,  garage,  central 
air  and  vac,  immediate  occupancy, 
$1,200  a month,  utilities  not 
included,  leave  message  at  821-9961 
days  or  827-1375  evenings. 


One-bedroom  garage  apartment 
overlooking  3A  acre  of  gardens, 
Kortright/Gordon  area,  private 
kitchen  and  bath,  10-minute  walk  to 
campus,  available  July  1,  $600  a 
month  inclusive,  Frances,  leave  mes- 
sage at  822-8466. 


AVAILABLE 


CPR  and  first-aid  courses,  763-6909 
or  send  e-mail  to  nzettel@uoguelph. 
ca. 


WANTED 


Two-  or  three-bedroom  house  or 
apartment  with  yard  for  family  with 
one  child  and  two  mature  dogs  for 
July  1,  $700  to  $900  a month,  Steve, 
Ext.  4706,  837-0867  or  e-mail 
srbrown@nonline.net. 


Temporary  accommodation  in 
Guelph  area  for  mature  alumni,  will- 
ing to  house-sit  for  sabbatical  or 
extended  vacation,  905-631-0974. 


Five-bedroom  house  for  responsible 
university  students,  four  females  and 
one  male,  walking  distance  to  cam- 
pus, appliances,  parking,  required 
for  Sept.  1,  send  e-mail  to 
kat346@hotmail.com. 


Clean  room  with  laundry  facilities 
for  single  female,  fourth-year  stu- 
dent, close  to  campus,  needed  for  fall 
and  winter  semesters,  Annie,  send 
e-mail  to  annie@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  country  home  in 
Guelph-Acton-Georgetown  area  for 
August  1999  for  one  year,  Ann,  Ext. 
2508  or  send  e-mail  to  aclark@ 
plant.uoguelph.ca. 


House  in  Fergus/Elora  or  surround- 
ing area  for  professional  couple  with 
children  for  Aug.  1,  minimum  12 
months,  787-0996  or  e-mail  pmen- 
zies@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Recreation  vehicle  to  sleep  four, 
preferably  for  two  to  three  weeks  in 
August  but  July  is  suitable,  e-mail 
laidlawm@uoguelph.ca. 


Full-size  classical  guitar,  good  qual- 
ity, Ext.  6693  or  763-4381. 


Exercise  bicycle,  Ext.  6983. 


Oak  dining  room  table,  with  or  with- 
out chairs,  light  colour,  rectangular, 
no  larger  than  60  by  42  inches,  leave 
message  at  658-8254. 


Apartment  for  U of  G employee  with 
two  large,  quiet  dogs  for  July  or 
August,  references  available,  will 
consider  sharing  accommodation, 
763-0994. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  fax  to  824-7962 
or  send  e-mail  to  lgraham@exec. 
admin. uoguelph.ca.  For  external 
and  commercial  advertising,  call 
Brian  Downey  at  Ext.  6665  or  send 
e-mail  to  bdowney@exec.admin. 
uoguelph.ca. 


$87,900 — Two  bedroom  condo  in  newer  building.  Recently  painted, 

Reach  the 

feels  end  looks  fresh.  Includes  appliances. 

$1 34,500 — Located  on  dead-end  street  near  park.  Two  storey,  two 

University 

baths  and  three  bedrooms.  Finished  basement. 

$1 34,900 — Just  reduced.  Two  storey,  three  hedrooms  and  finished 
ret  room.  West  end.  Fenced  yard. 

of  Guelph 

WITH  YOUR 

$ 1 59,900 — Just  listed.  South-end  two  storey  with  two  baths.  Larged 
fenced  yard.  Recently  paved  double  driveway. 

ADVERTISING 

$269,900 — Classy  four  bedroom  home.  All  brick,  double  garage, 
formal  dining  room.  Cathedral  ceiling  family  room  with  fireplace. 

MESSAGE  . . . 

— Exclusive  home  on  an  exclusive  street.  Slone  exterior, 

@Guelph,  the  University  of 

formal  entry,  four  bedrooms,  lots  of  space  to  grow  in. 

Guelph’s  official  campus 
newspaper,  is  published 

For  more  information  01  to  view,  coll  Pete?  Ysselstein  at  519-827-1814 

every  other  Wednesday. 

Soles  Representative  Re/Wa*  Realty  Specialists  Inc 

For  information  about 
advertising,  call: 

Are  you  thinking  ol  selling?  Coll  lor  0 homo  value  estimate. 

See  my  yellow  pogeadpg.  377 

Brian  Downey, 

Concert  Notice:  Heather  Toows  at  the  Arkell  Schoolhouse  Gallery 

Communications  81 
Public  Affairs 
519-824-4120,  Ext.  6665 

3rd  Annual  Arkell  Solstice  Piano  Festival  ♦ Worb  by  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn 
Saturday  June  19at8  p.m.,  $20.  Cull  763-7S2S 

17  FOREST  HILL  DRIVE 

Two-storey,  two-bedroom  plus  one  in  old  University 
area,  well-maintained,  neutral  decor,  great 
neighbourhood,  excellent  neighbours,  gardens,  trees, 
water  softener,  central  air,  gas,  hardwood  flooring, 
close  to  parks  and  campus. 

$175,000 

836-0671 

Answers  for  OAC  125  quiz  of  May  5: 

101  - W.H.Muldrew;  102  - to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance;  103  - Mills;  104  - Meliora 
semper  ill  agricultura  qnaerimus;  105  - Johnston;  106  - Alfred;  107  - R.A.  Fisher,  108  - 
1947;  109  - to  the  rear  of  the  old  Main  Residence;  1 10  - “We’re  true  to  you,  old  red 
and  blue;"  111  - Practice  with  Science;  112  - Joseph  Reynolds;  1 13  - 1922;  1 14  - 1947; 
1 15  - W.H.  Day.  1 16  - E.J.  Zavitz;  1 17  - Apiculture,  Chemistry,  the  gymnasium  and 
the  "old  Horticulture  Building;"  1 18  - Zavitz  Hall;  1 19  - Massey  Hall,  Alumni  House 
and  the  president’s  residence;  120  - the  founder  of  Women’s  Institutes  and  influen- 
tial in  the  formation  of  Macdonald  Institute;  121  - the  SkyDome;  122  - as  homes  for 
personnel  whose  jobs  required  their  presence  after  hours;  123  - in  1964;  124  - 1895; 
125  - McCandless,  Roberts,  Johnston,  Mills,  Creelman,  Reynolds,  Christie,  Reek, 
MacLachlan,  Richards,  Switzer,  McEwen,  McLaughlin. 


The  University  of  Guelph  hosts 
Calgary  Flames  CEO 

Ron  Bremner 

as  dinner  speaker 

June  19, 1999 
6:30  p.m. 
Creelman  Hall 

Tickets  $100/ 

Includes  $70  tax  receipt 

The  NHL  In  Canada: 

Is  It  Worth  Saving  and  How 
Do  We  Do  It? 

After  25  years  in  broadcasting  — named  British 
Columbia's  Broadcaster  of  the  'Year  in  1996  — 
University  of  Guelph  alumnus  Ron  Bremner  stepped 
from  behind  the  microphone  to  the  front  ranks  of 
Canadian  hockey  as  president  and  CEO  of  the  Calgary 
Flames  Hockey  Club.  In  Guelph  June  19,  he'll  share  his 
insider's  perspective  on  the  future  of  professional 
hockey  in  Canada. 


Everyone  welcome!  To  order  tickets,  call 
Alumni  House  at  519-824-4120,  Ext.  6936. 


When  You  Invest  In  Ontario, 
You’re  Investing  In  Your  Future. 


Ontario  Savings  Bonds. 


100%  Guaranteed. 


Sm25% 


Available  for  a limited  time  only. 

Call  Investment  Advisor 

Ken  Denholm,  M.Sc. 

(519)  822-2125 
1-800-461-0924 


E-mail:  ken.denholm@rbcds.com 


Professional  VWmIUi  Management 

Member,  (onodion  Investor  Protection  Fund 


7-year  variable  rate  4.50% 
bond  with  six-month  reset, 
redeemable  every  six  months, 
choice  of  annual  or  compound 
interest 

3-year  fixed  rate  5.25% 
bond,  annual  or  compound 
interest,  not  redeemable  before 
maturity 

5-year  step-up  4.25%-6-00% 
bond,  redeemable  every  six 
months,  available  in  annual  or 
compound  interest 
Maximum  investment:  $500,000 


Order  by  phone:  no  line-ups! 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  and  NEST  present 
“Hooray  for  Summer!”  June  6 from 
1 to  4 p.m.  at  the  nature  centre.  Chil- 
dren’s activities  include  pond  dip- 
ping, making  leaf  prints  and  explor- 
ing insect  habitats.  Admission  is  free. 
No  registration  is  required. 

Naturalist  Chris  Earley  will  lead  a 
workshop  on  sketching  nature  June 
23  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Cen- 
tre. Cost  is  $12.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  June  16. 
Register  at  Ext.  4110. 


ART  CENTRE 


“Rock  Experience,"  a percussion 
performance  incorporating  stories 
by  Guelph  musician  and  artist  Jesse 
Stewart,  runs  June  5 at  1:30  p.m.  at 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 
The  free  concert  is  part  of  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival. 

Gregory  Klages,  curator  of  the  cur- 
rent exhibition  “Sowing  the  Seeds: 
125th  Anniversary  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,”  gives  a gallery 
talk  June  19  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  art 
centre. 

Art  centre  volunteers  present  Gar- 
denscapes  ’99,  a self-guided  tour  of 
Guelph  gardens  and  U of  G’s 
restored  conservatory  and  gardens, 
June  27  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  Tickets 
are  $8  and  $3  and  are  available  from 
the  art  centre,  Coach  House  Florist, 
Royal  City  Nursery  and  the  Framing 
& Art  Centre. 


NOTICES 


The  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Canadian  Consortium  on  Asia 
Pacific  Security  (CANCAPS)  will  be 
held  Dec.  3 to  5 in  Halifax  at  Dalhou- 
sie  University  and  Saint  Mary’s  Uni- 
versity. Current  and  prospective 


CANCAPS  members  are  invited  to 
submit  proposals  for  papers  and 
panels  on  the  theme  “Moving  For- 
ward into  the  New  Millennium: 
Canada  and  the  Asia  Pacific.”  Pro- 
posals must  be  submitted  by  July  1. 
For  more  information,  call  Edna 
Keeble  at  902-420-5443,  fax  to 
902-420-5181  or  send  e-mail  to 
edna.keeble@stmarys.ca. 

Members  of  the  Department  of  Plant 
Agriculture  (formerly  the  depart- 
ments of  Crop  Science  and  Horticul- 
tural Science  and  the  Horticultural 
Research  Institute  of  Ontario)  are 
invited  to  a barbecue  June  17  from 
10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in  Vineland.  The 
day  will  include  tours  of  the  Vine- 
land  farms  and  greenhouses,  enter- 
tainment and  a raffle.  Transporta- 
tion will  be  provided  from  Guelph. 
To  RSVP  on  campus,  call  Ext.  2414 
or  6077.  For  other  locations,  call 
Donna  Hill  at  905-562-4141. 

The  Canadian  Society  for  Interna- 
tional Health  is  calling  for  proposals 
for  the  sixth  Canadian  Conference 
on  International  Health,  to  be  held 
Nov.  14  to  17  in  Ottawa.  This  year’s 
theme  is  “Shifting  Global  Environ- 
ments for  Health  and  Develop- 
ment.” Proposals  must  address  the 
effects  of  the  physical,  social  or  eco- 
nomic environment  on  health  and 
development.  Submission  deadline 
is  June  30.  For  more  details,  call 
613-241-5785,  send  e-mail  to  obis- 
sierf@csih.org  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.csih.org/ccih/ccih.html. 

The  Association  of  Canadian  Com- 
munity Colleges  and  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency 
have  launched  the  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  Partnerships  for 
Tomorrow  Program  to  help  further 
democratic  and  economic  reform  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Travel 
funds  are  available  for  small  projects 
to  strengthen  professional  and 


institutional  capacity  in  the 
European  countries.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  Web  site 
http://ptp.accc.ca. 

Off-Campus  Housing  in  Maritime 
Hall  has  listings  of  house  and  apart- 
ment rentals  suitable  for  faculty, 
staff,  graduate  students  and  sabbati- 
cal accommodation.  The  office  also 
offers  accommodations  on  a daily, 
weekly  or  monthly  basis  in  furnished 
self-contained  apartments,  private 
rooms  in  family  homes  and  bed  and 
breakfast.  For  details,  call  Ext.  3357. 

The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  seeks  proposals  for 
collaborative  interdisciplinary 
research  designed  to  enhance  under- 
standing, methodology  and  capacity 
to  use  natural  resource  management 
or  ecosystem  approaches  to  the 
improvement  of  human  health  in 
agro-ecosystems.  Proposals  should 
be  developed  jointly  by  collaborating 
institutions.  Application  deadline  is 
July  16.  For  more  information,  fax  to 
613-567-7749,  send  e-mail  to  eco- 
health@idrc.ca  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.idrc.ca/ecohealth/index.html. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
presents  Peter  Borgs  discussing 
“Organic  Chromium:  An  Element  of 
the  Immune  Response”  June  4 at  2 
p.m.  in  Pathobiology  2152. 

The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  seminar 
series  continues  June  7 with  Francis 
Peronnet  of  the  University  of  Mont- 
real exploring  “Ingestion  of  Energy 
Substrates  Before  and  During  Pro- 
longed Exercise:  Lessons  from  Iso- 
tope Studies.”  On  June  14, 
“Protein-Energy  Malnutrition  and 
Immunocompetence  in  Childhood: 
An  Update  with  Suggestions  for 
Research  Priorities”  is  the  topic  of 


Prof.  Bill  Woodward.  The  seminars 
are  at  3 p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

The  Department  of  Microbiology 
presents  honorary  degree  recipient 
Stanley  Falkow  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  discussing 
“Probing  the  Intracellular  Life  of 
Salmonella”  June  10  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  100. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Donna  Berry,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is  June  4 at 
9 a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141.  The  thesis  is  “Mechanisms 
of  Monocytic  Differentiation  and 
Apoptosis  in  Acute  Promyeloctic 
Leukemia  Cells:  Responses  to 

la,25-Dihydroxyvitamin  D3  and 
All-  Trans  Retinoic  Acid.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Kelly  Meckling-Gill. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Guelph  and  District  Multicultural 
Centre  Inc.  will  hold  its  annual  Mul- 
ticultural Festival  June  18  to  20  at 
Riverside  Park.  The  festival  begins 
with  a parade  Friday  at  6:15  p.m., 
followed  by  opening  ceremonies  at  7 
p.m.  and  an  international  dance. 
The  weekend  also  features  cultural 
displays,  a food  tent,  musical  per- 
formances, children’s  activities  and  a 
soccer  tournament.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  836-1803. 

The  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  (OPIRG)  will  hold 
its  20th  Speed  River  cleanup  June  5 
(rain  date  June  12).  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  volunteering  should  meet  at 
Royal  City  Park  at  9:30  a.m.  At  9:45 
a.m.,  OPIRG  will  unveil  a six-foot 
sculpture  made  of  drums,  pails,  tires, 
lawn  mowers  and  bar  steel  at  the 
park.  The  sculpture  was  created  by 
Greg  Elliott,  with  welding  by  Jim 


Diebel.  During  the  cleanup,  child 
care  will  be  available  at  McCrae 
House,  which  will  also  host  an 
appreciation  event  and  free  barbecue 
sponsored  by  ReMax  Realty.  At  2 
p.m.,  OPIRG  and  Guelph  Museums 
will  unveil  a plaque  commemorating 
a newly  planted  bur  oak  tree  in  Royal 
City  Park. 


Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
Master  Gardeners  are  available  to 
answer  gardening  questions  Satur- 
day mornings  from  8 a.m.  to  noon 
until  June  26  at  the  Guelph  Farmers’ 
Market. 


Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives  presents  the  exhibit  “Year 
on  the  Grand”  until  July  18.  A co- 
creation of  Linda  Risacher  Copp  and 
Wayne  Bridge,  the  exhibit  features  a 
collection  of  30  batiks  of  various  sites 
and  seasons  on  the  Grand,  accompa- 
nied by  original  compositions  for 
guitar.  Opening  June  5 at  the  mu- 
seum is  “Bats  of  Ontario,”  a travel- 
ling exhibit  from  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum.  Other  upcoming  events 
sponsored  by  the  museum  include  a 
strawberry  social  June  27  from  noon 
to  4 p.m.,  a bus  tour  to  museums  in 
Bruce  and  Grey  counties  June  15, 
summer  art  camps  for  children  and  a 
series  of  adult  art  workshops.  For 
more  information,  call  846-0916. 

Wyndham  House,  a co-operative 
living  residence  for  women  aged.  16 
to  21  who  are  unable  to  live  at  home, 
seeks  volunteers  to  join  its  board  of 
directors.  For  more  information,  call 
executive  director  Linda  Quesnelle 
at  763-8040. 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Administrative 
Professionals  will  meet  June  9 at  94 
Ottawa  Cres.  A barbecue  at  6 p.m. 
will  be  followed  by  a social/network- 
ing time.  For  more  information,  call 
Nancy  McRobb  at  824-3368. 


Web  Site  Gives  Users  Flexibility  in  How  They  Search 

Continued  from  page  1 


University,  academic  programs, 
admissions  and  financial  aid,  news 
and  information,  research  and  the 
library,  services  and  resources, 
and  student  life  and  activities. 

• A tool  bar  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  allows  users  to  customize 
their  search  by  selecting  quick 
links  to  information  on  applica- 
tions, giving,  events  and  news,  as 
well  as  by  selecting  a series  of  links 
for  specific  user  groups.  For  ex- 
ample, clicking  on  the  “fac- 
ulty/staff” button  provides  links  to 
academic  calendars,  news,  re- 
search and  pertinent  services. 

Being  able  to  custom-design  their 
search  saves  users  from  scrolling 
through  numerous  pages,  says 
Frampton.  Adds  Web  project  man- 
ager Doug  Home:  “That’s  the  main 
goal  of  this  redesign  — to  give  people 
flexibility  in  how  they  search  and  to 
get  them  where  they  want  to  be 


quickly.”  Seconded  half-time  as 
project  manager  since  last  July, 
Home  will  return  to  his  full-time  job 
as  U of  G reference  librarian  at  the 
end  of  June. 

The  Web  site  includes  several 
new  features: 

• An  online  campus  map  with  both 
schematic  and  three-dimensional 
pictures  allows  users  to  click  di- 
rectly on  a building  or  search  by 
department  or  budding  name. 

• An  electronic  events  calendar  pro- 
vides information  about  events  on 
campus,  making  it  easier  for  users 
to  schedule  activities  and  avoid 
conflicts. 

• The  “news”  page  will  provide 
timely  coverage  of  news  occurring 
between  issues  of  @Guelph. 

• A news  bulletin  will  flash  on  the 
home  page  to  alert  users  to  impor- 
tant announcements,  such  as  win- 
ter snow  closures. 


• A new  page  containing  informa- 
tion on  policies,  a style  guide  and 
graphics  standards  is  intended  to 
help  users  create  or  revamp  their 
own  Web  pages. 

• The  site  contains  electronic  copies 
of  documents  previously  pub- 
lished only  in  paper  form,  such  as 
the  University’s  facts  brochure. 

In  future,  users  will  have  access  to 

online  statistics  on  the  number  of 
“hits”  received  by  their  department. 
The  site  will  also  enable  users  to 
make  financially  secure  transactions 
for  such  things  as  library  fines,  book- 
store charges  and  alumni  donations. 
A sophisticated  search  engine  is  also 
slated  for  introduction  by  July  2. 

The  project  was  overseen  by  the 
University’s  Web  Steering  Commit- 
tee, which  addresses  policy  and  plan- 
ning issues  for  the  U of  G Web  site. 
Reporting  to  Prof.  Iain  Campbell, 
provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 


demic), it  advises  the  University’s  In- 
formation Technology  Strategy 
Committee. 

In  addition  to  Frampton,  mem- 
bers are  Ron  Elmslie,  director,  Com- 
puting and  Communications  Ser- 
vices; chief  librarian  Michael  Ridley; 
Prof.  David  Prescott,  Economics, 
who  chairs  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Information  Technology  (Prof. 
David  Swayne,  Computing  and  In- 
formation Science,  sat  on  the  steer- 
ing committee  during  Prescott’s 
recent  research  leave);  and  registrar 
Chuck  Cunningham. 

“The  new  Web  site  is  clearer  and 
easier  to  use  for  students  and  poten- 
tial students,”  says  Cunningham.  He 
cites  recent  statistics  indicating  that 
at  least  three  out  of  four  high  school 
students  in  Ontario  have  access  to 
the  Web  and  that  close  to  70  per  cent 
of  those  students  used  the  Web  to  re- 
search prospective  universities. 

“We  want  to  build  on  the  mo- 


mentum that  the  new  Web  site  is  cre- 
ating to  further  develop  information 
available  from  the  Office  of  Regis- 
trarial  Services.  We  also  want  to  use 
the  Web  to  make  current  and  future 
students  aware  of  scholarships  and 
financial  aid.” 

The  site  was  designed  by 
work/study  student  Makki  Spyratos, 
who  completed  a BA  in  economics  at 
U of  G last  year. 

“In-house  development  in  C&PA 
meant  the  project  cost  far  less  than 
the  cost  of  hiring  a dedicated  Web 
designer,”  says  Frampton.  “It  also 
gave  us  the  opportunity  to  hire  a stu- 
dent. Makki  is  a very  talented  Web 
designer  who  brought  the  perspec- 
tive of  a Guelph  student  to  the  proj- 
ect. He  did  an  excellent  job.” 

The  Web  Steering  Committee  is 
now  considering  options  for  ongo- 
ing development  and  maintenance 
of  the  new  site. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Ilgams  "issue 

3 WILDLIFE  technician  wins  CBS 
teaching  award. 


A THIS  doctor  makes  house  calls. 


6 Performance  indicators 
at  universities:  Ogres  or 
opportunities? 


8 U OF  G opens  ‘front  door’ 
for  Alumni  Weekend. 


9 GARDENSCAPES  ’99  features 
gardens  of  CBS,  OAC  profs. 


Neutrinos 
Detected 
in  Mine 

Observatory  may  help 
resolve  long-standing 
debates  about  the  sun 


The  chances  of  a neutrino  actually 
hitting  something  as  it  travels  through 
all  this  howling  emptiness  are  roughly 
comparable  to  that  of  dropping  a ball 
bearing  at  random  from  a cruising 
747  and  hitting,  say,  an  egg  sandwich. 

Douglas  Adams 
Mostly  Harmless 

They’ve  seen  the  light. 

Within  days  of  turning  on  a 
detector  at  the  Sudbury  Neutrino 
Observatory  (SNO),  scientists, 
including  U of  G physics  professors 
John  Simpson,  Robin  Ollerhead  and 
Jimmy  Law,  are  seeing  faint  flashes 
of  light  indicating  the  presence  of 
elusive  particles  called  neutrinos  in 
the  device,  which  was  installed  last 
year  near  the  bottom  of  a nickel 
mine. 

“We’re  excited,”  says  Simpson, 
explaining  that  such  early  detection 
reflects  the  high  quality  of  the  obser- 
vatory, including  the  contribution 
of  the  Guelph  trio  that  designed  its 
sophisticated  instruments. 

Interactions  between  neutrinos 
created  in  the  sun  or  in  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  other  side  of  the  Earth 
and  atoms  of  heavy  water  in  the  de- 
tector are  expected  to  yield  clues 
about  the  nature  of  elementary  par- 
ticles and  to  deepen  our  under- 
standing of  the  universe. 

The  observatory  consists  of  a 
sphere  containing  about  1 ,000 
tonnes  of  heavy  water  that  was  in- 
stalled two  kilometres  down  the 
mine  to  shield  the  detector  from 
Continued  on  page  12 


A FAMILY 
TRADITION 

Sunny  skies  reigned  over  Johnston 
Green  last  week  as  U of  G 
presented  more  than  1,500 
degrees  and  diplomas  during 
seven  convocation  ceremonies. 
Among  the  graduates  were 
brothers  David  (seated)  and  Chris 
Morley,  who  became  the  15th  and 
16th  members  of  their  family  to 
graduate  from  U of  G when  they 
received  BA  degrees  June  9.  Proud 
parents  are  Jane,  a 1981  M.Sc. 
graduate  of  Guelph  and  longtime 
staff  member  in  the  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre,  and 
Scott.  U of  G also  presented 
honorary  degrees  to  novelist  Jane 
Urquhart;  the  late  Charles  Zavitz, 
head  of  field  crop  research  at  OAC 
for  35  years;  criminologist  William 
Chambliss;  medical  researcher 
Michel  Chretien;  molecular 
geneticist  Stanley  Falkow;  and 
former  Swedish  prime  minister  Ola 
Ullsten.  Retired  professors  John 
Leslie,  Philosophy,  and  Ken 
Kasha,  Plant  Agriculture,  were 
named  professors  emeriti.  A 
Medal  of  Merit  was  awarded  to 
retired  physics  professor  Jim  Hunt. 
The  Alumni  Medal  of  Achievement 
went  to  1985  B.Sc.  graduate 
Adrian  Park.  See  stories  and 
photos  on  page  5. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Metals  Research  Network  Gets  Boost 

NSERC  support  brings  funding  total  to  $6.4  million  for  studies  on  metals  in  the  environment 


Researchers  investigating  the 
impact  of  metals  on  the 
environment  have  received  a 
multi-million-dollar  boost  in 
funding. 

Guelph  MP  Brenda  Chamberlain 
and  Tom  Brzustowski,  president  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  (NSERC), 
were  on  campus  last  week  to  an- 
nounce $3.5  million  in  NSERC 
funding  over  the  next  five  years  for 
the  Metals  in  the  Environment 
(MITE)  Research  Network.  The  net- 
work is  a partnership  of  researchers 
from  12  universities,  including 
Guelph,  industry  and  three  federal 
government  departments. 

NSERC’s  support  for  the  MITE 
Research  Network  will  be  enhanced 
by  $1.5  million  from  the  Mining  As- 
sociation of  Canada  and  Ontario 
Power  Generation  Inc.  (formerly 
Ontario  Hydro).  With  about  $1.4 
million  already  committed  from 
three  federal  departments  — Envi- 
ronment Canada,  the  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Oceans  (DFO),  and 
Natural  Resources  Canada  — the  to- 


tal investment  to  date  in  the  MITE 
network  is  $6.4  million.  The  secre- 
tariat for  the  network  is  based  at 
Guelph. 

Research  within  the  network  is 
structured  along  three  interacting 
domains: 

• sources  of  metals  in  the  environ- 
ment; 

• processes  by  which  metals  move 
and  transform  within  the  envi- 
ronment; and 

• impact  of  metals  on  ecosystems. 
Launched  last  July,  the  network  is 

managed  by  the  Canadian  Network 
of  Toxicology  Centres  (CNTC), 
which  is  headquartered  at  U of  G. 
Co-ordinator  of  the  MITE  network 
is  Prof.  Len  Ritter,  executive  director 
of  the  CNTC. 

Bringing  together  industry,  gov- 
ernment and  university  researchers, 
MITE  aims  to  better  understand 
how  metals  affect  the  environment, 
to  assess  the  risks  posed  by  metals 
and  to  propose  management  strate- 
gies to  ensure  that  findings  reach  key 
policy-makers  in  government. 


“This  is  a bold  interdisciplinary 
research  initiative  that  will  study 
metals  in  our  environment  on  a scale 
never  seen  in  Canada,”  Chamberlain 
said  at  the  announcement.  “The  in- 
formation produced  by  this  network 
will  be  very  useful  in  the  formulation 
of  environmentally  responsible  poli- 
cies for  the  federal  government  and 
its  partners.” 

Added  Ritter:  “We  need  to  ensure 
that  the  research  issues  being  ad- 
dressed are  relevant  and  that  results 
are  communicated  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  decision  makers.” 

Prof.  Beverley  Hale,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  one  of  the  network’s 
research  domain  leaders,  is  working 
with  the  DFO  to  study  the  effects  of 
— and  the  risk  posed  by  — metals 
on  ecosystems.  Her  studies  will  take 
place  mostly  in  Sudbury  and 
Rouyn-Noranda,  areas  where  scien- 
tists have  documented  the  release  of 
environmental  contaminants. 

A plant  physiologist,  Hale  has 
studied  the  uptake  and  accumula- 
tion of  cadmium  in  durum  wheat,  as 
well  as  accumulation  of  trace  metals 


— including  nickel,  cadmium,  cop- 
per, lead,  arsenic  and  mercury  — in 
the  boreal  forest.  She  said  the 
NSERC  funding  will  allow  her  and 
other  researchers  to  work  together  in 
all-important  partnerships  intended 
to  alleviate  the  environmental  effects 
of  trace  metals. 

Support  for  graduate  students  is  a 
key  component  of  the  project,  and 
Hale  will  use  the  funding  for  gradu- 
ate student  stipends,  field  research 
and  data  collection.  Pointing  to  fed- 
eral predictions  of  a pending  short- 
age of  metals  scientists  in  Canada 
during  the  next  decade,  she  said  the 
new  network  will  enable  her  and 
others  to  train  needed  professionals. 

The  three  research  domains  are 
essential  for  assessing  the  risk  metals 
may  pose  and  determining  how  to 
reduce  that  risk,  said  Peter 
Campbell,  research  director  and 
principal  investigator  for  the  MITE 
Research  Network.  Campbell,  from 
the  Institut  national  de  la  recherche 
scientifique  at  University  du  Quebec 

Continued  on  page  2 
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TODAYS  STAFFING 

Temporary  & Full-Time!  We  Offer  Placements  For: 

• Customer  Service  • Engineering  • Administrative 
• Production  Workers  • Technical 


NEED  EMPLOYMENT?  CALL  TODAYS! 

450  Speedvale  Ave.  W.,  Guelph,  On  NlH  7Y6 

(519)  763-7775 


17  FOREST  HILL  DRIVE 

Two-storey,  two-bedroom  plus  one  in  old  University 
area,  well-maintained,  neutral  decor,  great 
neighbourhood,  excellent  neighbours,  gardens,  trees, 
water  softener,  central  air,  gas,  hardwood  flooring, 
close  to  parks  and  campus. 

$169,000 

836-0671 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  than  Steamatic© 

836-7340 

Ask  about  carpet  & upholstery  cleaning 


STEAMATIC . 


» Residential 
• Commercial 


Valerie  PouHon 


When  You're  not  away... 


HOUSESITTING*  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


* Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
^^Old-Fashioned  Cleaning^ 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERLOO  @ 1-800-663-9990 


C AN  VISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 


fa  ■ 

fuff* 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 


‘Motttesscrri  School  of  ‘Wellington 


•8  Suffolk  StW.,  Guelph,  ON.  NlH  2J2 


Telephone  (519)821-5876 


Montessori 

Primary/Elementary  Education 

The  Montessori  School  of  Wellington  provides  Montessori  education  for  children 
aged  3 lo  6 years  in  our  Casa  programme.  We  are  currently  investigating  the 
possibility  of  opening  an  Elementary  programme  for  children  aged  6 to  9 years  witl 
previous  Montessori  experience. 

Our  school  offers: 


• trained  Montessori  teachers 

’ fully  equipped,  spacious  classrooms 

• large  gymnasium 


1 outdoor  play  area 
• central  downtown  location 
► low  studentiteacher  ratio 


♦ language 

♦ mathematics 

♦ history 


Our  Elementary  programme  includes: 

♦ gcogTaphy/earth  sciences  • arts 

• biology  ♦ French 

♦ zoology  ♦ physical  education 

* music 


Call  Glynis  or  Karen  at  (519)  821-5876 


Community  Input 
Sought  on  VP  Positions 


The  search  committees  for  the 
provost  and  vice-president 
(academic)  and  vice-president 
(research)  are  moving  forward 
immediately  with  their  tasks  because 
of  the  competitive  recruitment 
environment  for  these  positions  and 
the  need  to  fill  them  by  the  summer 
of  2000.  The  committees  are  being 
assisted  in  their  work  by  Canada's 
leading  post-secondary  education 
search  firm,  Janet  Wright  and 
Associates,  and  advertisements  for 
the  positions  have  begun  to  appear. 

The  next  focus  of  the  search  com- 
mittees is  to  refine  the  position  pro- 


files. To  aid  them  in  this  and  other 
search  tasks,  the  committees  are 
seeking  input  and  advice  from  U of 
G faculty,  staff,  students  and  other 
stakeholders  on  the  qualifications, 
experience  and  personal  characteris- 
tics the  committees  should  seek  in 
candidates.  Responses  may,  in  part, 
reflect  individual  assessments  of  the 
strategic,  learning/research  and  in- 
ternal/external needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity, as  well  as  the  competitive 
environment  U of  G will  face  in  pur- 
suing additional  operating  and  capi- 
tal resources  and  recruiting  faculty, 
staff  and  students  as  it  seeks  to  sus- 


tain its  commitment  to  quality. 

The  committees  wish  to  re- 
ceive input  from  the  University 
community  as  early  as  possible. 
They  also  welcome  suggestions  of 
potential  candidates.  All  com- 
ments and  suggestions  will  be 
shared  with  the  search  committee 
members  in  confidence  and  will 
be  used  to  refine  the  position  pro- 
files and  inform  the  search  pro- 
cess. Input  can  be  submitted  by 
letter  to  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  as  chair  of  the  search 
committees  or  by  e-mail  to 
search@exec.adm  in. uoguelph.ca. 


MITE  Network ‘Uniquely  Canadian* 

Continued  from  page  1 


Posters  describing  current  MITE  research  were  displayed  at  the  recent  announcement  of  new  NSERC  funding. 
From  left  are  Prof.  Len  Ritter,  MP  Brenda  Chamberlain,  NSERC  president  Tom  Brzustowski,  MITE  research 
director  Peter  Campbell  and  Prof.  Beverley  Hale. photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


(UQ-1NRS),  is  leader  of  a research 
domain  looking  at  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  metals. 

The  three  research  areas  will  in- 
volve more  than  20  scientists  and 
eventually  some  30  postdoctoral  fel- 
lows and  graduate  students,  with 
each  area  co-directed  by  a university 
researcher  and  an  industry  counter- 
part. 

Prof.  Grant  Edwards,  Engineer- 
ing, another  MITE  research  domain 
leader,  has  measured  air-surface  ex- 
change rates  of  volatile  metals,  par- 
ticularly mercury,  in  remote  natural 
settings.  He  recently  received  fund- 
ing from  the  Canada  Foundation  for 


Innovation  for  equipment  used  in 
tracking  the  movement  of  this  vola- 
tile metal  through  the  environment. 

Brzustowski  called  the  MITE 
network  an  example  of  a “very  sig- 
nificant and  uniquely  Canadian  ini- 
tiative.” President  Mordechai 
Rozanski  added  that  the  network 
follows  on  Guelph’s  tradition  of 
public/private  partnerships. 

“This  is  research  critical  to  our 
understanding  of  metals  and  to  im- 
proving the  environmental  quality 
of  our  ecosystems,”  said  Rozanski. 
“Government,  industry  and  univer- 
sity researchers  are  to  be  applauded 
for  this  multidisciplinary  initiative. 


U of  G is  proud  to  be  home  to  MITE 
through  the  Canadian  Network  of 
Toxicology  Centres.” 

The  new  funding  will  allow  the 
network  to  establish  research  teams 
across  Canada  to  strengthen  its  sci- 
entific investigations  and  ensure  that 
a range  of  issues  are  represented.  The 
funds  will  be  allocated  to  support 
metals  research  in  Canada  at  the  12 
participating  universities  — 
UQ-INRS,  Carleton,  Waterloo,  To- 
ronto, McMaster,  University  du 
Quebec  k Montreal,  University  de 
Montryal,  Western,  Dalhousie,  St. 
Mary’s,  McGill  and  Guelph. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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pH  INUIT  ART  EXHIBITION 
TO  VISIT  ICELAND 

A Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  (MSAC)  exhibition 
of  Qamanittuaq  drawings 
by  Baker  Lake  artists,  which 
was  the  inaugural  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Baker  Lake  Heri- 
tage Centre  in  June  1998 
and  has  since  toured  to 
Nunatta  Sunakkutaangit 
Museum  in  Iqaluit,  will 
travel  this  August  to  the 
University  of  Iceland  in 
Reykjavik,  where  it  will  be 
exhibited  until  December. 
The  Icelandic  visit  is  presented  in 
conjunction  with  the  international 
multidisciplinary  environmental 
field  course  organized  by  U of  G 
and  the  University  of  Iceland. 
MSAC  curator  Judy  Nasby  will  be 
on  hand  for  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition,  will  give  public  lectures 
on  Inuit  art  and  Baker  Lake  draw- 
ings, and  will  meet  with  contempo- 
rary artists  and  curators. 


SENATE  SECRETARY  NAMED 

Irene  Birrell,  formerly  special  proj- 
ects assistant  to  the  Governing 
Council  Secretariat  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  joined  U of  G as 
secretary  of  Senate  June  7.  A BA 
graduate  of  U of  T,  she  served  on 
the  Governing  Council  Secretariat 
for  10  years,  eight  of  those  as 
assistant  secretary.  During  that 
time,  she  was  responsible  for  the 
Academic  Board  of  Council,  the  U 
of  T body  analogous  to  Guelph’s 
Senate.  More  recently,  she  was 
assistant  university  ombudsperson, 
then  acting  university  ombudsper- 
son, and  was  appointed  special 
projects  assistant  in  January.  In  this 
position,  she  analysed  policy  issues 
and  administrative  structures  deal- 
ing with  the  Governing  Council 
Secretariat’s  judicial  functions. 
Birrell  can  be  reached  at  Ext.  6760. 


COMMUNITY  BARBECUE  JULY  8 

The  annual  Community  Barbecue 
sponsored  by  the  Central  Student 
Association  is  July  8,  beginning  at  4 
p.m.  on  Branion  Plaza.  The  event 
will  include  games  for  all  ages,  live 
entertainment  and  a resource  fair. 
For  more  information,  call  Josh 
Shook  at  Ext.  4407  (e-mail 
csala@uoguelph.ca).  To  volunteer 
at  the  barbecue,  call  Frank  Le  at 
Ext.  6748  (fle@uoguelph.  ca). 


RECORD-SETTING  IDEAS 
SOUGHT  FOR  ORIENTATION 

The  Office  of  First-Year  Studies  is 
holding  a contest  to  get  ideas  for  a 
new  record  for  students  to  set  or 
break  during  Orientation  Week  in 
September.  In  previous  years, 
Guelph  students  have  won  a place 
in  the  Guinness  Book  of  World 
Records  with  a human  centipede 
and  a human  conveyor  belt.  The 
activity  must  be  inclusive  so  that  all 
students  can  participate  and  must 
be  something  that  can  be  com- 
pleted in  two  hours  on  Johnston 
Green.  About  2,000  frosh  will  par- 
ticipate. The  deadline  for  entries  is 
July  2.  The  winner  will  receive  a 
hard-cover  copy  of  the  Guinness 
Book  of  World  Records  2000.  Send 
entries  to  Chris  Lutz  in  Room  1 17 
of  Day  Hall. 


Zoology  Wildlife  Technician 
Wins  CBS  Teaching  Award 

Diligence,  enthusiasm  earn  kudos  from  students  and  faculty 


Grin  and  bear  it.  Getting  wrapped  up  in  his  work  is  de  rigueur  for  zoology  wildlife  technician  and  lab  instructor 
Graham  Nancekivell,  winner  of  this  year’s  CBS  teachingaward.  photo  bydean  palmer/scenario  imaging 


SHANE  de  SOLLA  hadn’t 
expected  to  become  a moose 
while  working  with  U of  G research 
technician  Graham  Nancekivell 
several  years  ago  near  Algonquin 
Park.  But  Nancekivell  was  adamant 
that  no  one  working  on  zoology 
professor  Ron  Brooks’s  turtle  survey 
that  year  would  disturb  two  female 
wood  turtles  nesting  on  an  old 
railroad  embankment  that  provided 
the  only  access  to  other  nesting  sites 
in  the  area. 

“He  figured  these  animals  were 
used  to  moose  wandering  around 
because  it  was  near  the  water,”  says 
de  Solla,  a then  graduate  student 
who  is  still  working  at  U of  G for  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service.  “To 
minimize  disturbance  of  the  turtles, 
we  put  our  hands  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  person  ahead  and  slowly  walked 
around  the  nest  pretending  we  were 
moose.” 

That  characteristic  diligence  and 
attention  to  detail  is  partly  what 
earned  this  year’s  College  of  Biologi- 
cal Science  Teaching  Award  for 
Nancekivell,  wildlife  technician  and 
instructor  of  countless  laboratory 
sessions  and  field  courses  in  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  during  the  past 
22  years. 

The  turtle  story  also  demon- 
strates the  twin  passions  for  animals 
and  the  outdoors  that  first  brought 
Nancekivell  to  Guelph  to  study  wild- 
life biology  in  the  early  1970s.  Since 
landing  his  job  with  the  department 
a year  after  graduating,  he’s  logged 
plenty  of  hours  in  the  field. 

In  research  projects  with  various 
faculty  and  graduate  students,  he’s 
worked  on  everything  from  turtles 
and  Canada  geese  to  harp  seals.  Re- 
calling Nancekivell’s  field  work  over 
the  last  two  decades,  Brooks  wrote  in 
his  nominating  letter  that  “we  never 
failed  to  be  impressed,  even  to  the 
point  of  endless  jokes  and  stories 


about  ‘this  is  what  Graham  would 
do’  — the  ultimate  perfectionist.” 

A longtime  field  course  instruc- 
tor, Nancekivell  still  teaches  field 
ecology  students  at  the  Wildlife  Re- 
search Station  in  Algonquin  Park. 
Early  this  month,  he  returned  from 
his  first-ever  trip  with  the  tropical 
ecology  field  course  to  Australia, 
where  he  caught  up  with  two  former 
students  now  at  James  Cook  Univer- 
sity — Julian  Caley,  Australian  re- 
search fellow  in  marine  biology,  and 
Lin  Schwarzkopf,  a lecturer  in  zool- 
ogy and  tropical  ecology. 

Writing  recently  on  behalf  of 
Caley  and  herself,  Schwarzkopf  says: 
“Since  Graham  taught  us  animal  be- 
haviour years  ago  and  much  of  our 
work  now  specializes  in  animal  be- 
haviour, you  could  say  he  has  had  a 
major  impact  on  our  careers. 
Graham  was  also  the  first  person  to 
teach  me  how  to  collect  field  data, 
skills  that  I still  use  regularly.” 

These  days,  Nancekivell  spends 
more  of  his  time  instructing  students 
in  two  labs  near  his  Axelrod  Building 
office,  where  the  mounted  bust  of  a 
pronghorn  antelope  keeps  glass-eyed 
watch.  He  leads  students  through 
dissections  and  demonstrations, 
writes  lab  teaching  materials,  designs 
and  grades  exams  and  assignments, 
and  supervises  graduate  teaching  as- 
sistants. 

He  spends  most  of  his  instruction 
time  in  the  second-year  course  “Ver- 
tebrate Structure  and  Function,” 
taught  by  Profs.  Moira  Ferguson  and 
Fred  Ramprashad,  although  he  has 
worked  in  numerous  labs  from 
mammalogy  and  ornithology  to  field 
ecology  and  ecological  methods  (the 
latter  a joint  offering  with  the  De- 
partment of  Botany). 

One  main  tool  for  his  lab  demon- 
strations is  a vast  collection  of  animal 
skeletons  and  skins,  including  2,500 
mammal  specimens  and  about  2,300 


North  American  birds,  that  make  up 
the  department’s  wildlife  museum, 
of  which  Nancekivell  is  curator. 

“He’s  just  such  an  enthusiastic 
person,”  says  zoology  graduate  stu- 
dent Kevin  Judge.  “When  he’s  on  the 
field  course,  it’s  insane  how  much 
work  he  puts  in.”  He  sees  Nancekiv- 
ell bring  that  same  diligence  to  re- 
hearsals and  performances  of  the 
Guelph  Chamber  Choir,  to  which 
they  both  belong. 

“I  get  excited  about  the  course 
material,”  says  Nancekivell.  Rather 
than  require  students  to  simply 
memorize  and  regurgitate  informa- 
tion, “I  try  to  get  them  to  think  syn- 
thetically. I try  to  get  them  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  bigger  picture.  How 
does  an  animal’s  structure  affect  how 
it  functions  in  its  environment?  How 
does  its  structure  relate  to  its  evolu- 
tion?” 

Recalling  his  own  undergraduate 
years,  he  says  the  one  course  “that 
really  turned  me  on  in  fourth  year 
was  Ron  Brooks’s  evolution  course.” 
One  assignment  saw  the  class  doing  a 
literature  search  about  tickling,  an 
inane-sounding  topic  that  Nance- 
kivell eventually  realized  was  meant 
to  encourage  students  to  question 
the  scientific  literature.  “He  asked 
seemingly  ridiculous  questions  that 
really  made  you  think.” 

Comparing  his  former  profes- 
sor’s “off-centre"  teaching  style  with 
his  own  approach  — “I’m  a bit  of  a 
plodder”  — Nancekivell  says  he 
prides  himself  on  leading  well- 
organized  and  thorough  labs  and 
field  outings.  Described  in  nominat- 
ing letters  as  diligent  and  enthusias- 
tic, he  enjoys  working  closely  with 
students.  “It’s  amazing  to  see  them 
develop,"  he  says  — mostly  into  bi- 
ologists and  ecologists,  but  when  oc- 
casion demands,  even  into  moose. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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FACULTY  ELECTED  EXECUTIVES 
OF  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES 

Prof.  Joe  Gerrath,  Botany,  has  been 
named  president-elect  of  the  Cana- 
dian Botanical  Association.  Prof. 
Benjamin  Lu,  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Genetics  Society  of 
Canada.  Prof.  Frances  Sharom, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Society  for  Biochemistry 
and  Molecular  Biology.  She  will 
become  president  of  the  society  in 
2000. 


GASKIN  MEDAL  AWARDED 

Cheryl  Tinson  received  the  first 
Gaskin  Medal  in  Marine  and  Fresh- 
water Biology  during  last  week’s 
College  of  Biological  Science  con- 
vocation ceremony.  Established  by 
the  Department  of  Zoology  in 
memory  of  the  late  Prof.  David 
Gaskin,  who  died  last  year,  the 
medal  is  presented  annually  to  a 
graduating  student  with  the  highest 
cumulative  average  in  the  marine 
and  freshwater  biology  major. 


LECTURE  SERIES  ESTABLISHED 

Adjunct  professor  Ann  Oaks,  Bot- 
any, has  provided  an  endowment 
fund  to  establish  the  annual  Ann 
Oaks  Lecture  in  Biological  Science. 
The  inaugural  lecture  in  this  first- 
ever  CBS  lecture  series  will  take 
place  in  November  with  a visit  by 
Bob  Buchanan  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 


PFEIFFER  JOINS  HUMAN 
PALEONTOLOGY  ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  has 
been  elected  one  of  five  Canadian 
members  of  the  Permanent  Council 
of  the  International  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Human  Paleontology. 


HISTORY  STUDENT  WINS 
GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP 

Sonya  Goldberg,  an  MA  student  in 
the  Department  of  History,  has  won 
the  prestigious  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  Graduate  Fellowship  in 
Canadian  History.  Her  thesis 
adviser  is  Prof.  Gil  Stelter. 


BOTANIST  SPEAKS  AT 
SWITZERLAND  WORKSHOP 

Prof.  VVilf  Rauser,  Botany,  attended 
the  fourth  Workshop  on  Sulfur 
Metabolism  in  Wengen,  Switzer- 
land, in  April  and  gave  a talk  on 
“The  Role  of  Thiols  in  Plants  Under 
Metal  Stress.” 


MUSIC  PROF  GIVES  TALKS 

Music  professor  Howard  Spring 
presented  a workshop  on  “Hearing 
and  Space”  at  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture at  the  University  of  Water- 
loo and  spoke  to  Guelph  MFA  stu- 
dents on  issues  in  jazz  research. 


IN  9V/, 


EMORIAM 


Franco  Franceschi  of  Hospitality 
Services,  died  suddenly  June  5.  He 
was  41.  A staff  member  at  U of  G 
since  1992,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Neeru,  a son,  Damian,  his  mother, 
brother  and  sister. 
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This  Doctor  Makes  House  Calls 

Vets  in  OVC's  Ruminant  Field  Services  Unit  take  their  skills  on  the  road 


WITH  A BUCKET  of  water  at  his 
side  and  only  the  natural 
light  coming  through  the  open 
doorway,  the  doctor  holds  the 
intravenous  bottle  above  his  patient. 
His  examining  room  is  lined  with 
straw,  and  the  steady  sound  of 
chewing  and  lowing  cows  provides 
background  for  the  procedure.  A 
curious  baby  wanders  over  to  see 
what  is  happening  to  its  mother. 
When  the  patient  gets  to  its  feet 
immediately  after  being  treated,  the 
doctor  smiles  and  says:  “That’s  as 
dramatic  as  it  gets,  and  it’s  the  most 
gratifying  feeling  to  see  her  stand  up 
right  away.”  The  diagnosis  was  milk 
fever,  and  the  patient  — a Holstein 
cow  — made  a textbook  recovery. 

Rob  Swackhammer  is  one  of  1 1 
veterinarians  who  make  up  OVC’s 
Ruminant  Field  Services  Unit,  a vet- 
erinary clinic  on  wheels  that  only 
makes  house  calls.  Servicing  the 
health-care  needs  of  cattle,  the  vets 
spend  their  days  travelling  to  farms 
within  a 50-kilometre  radius  of 
Guelph. 

The  mandate  of  the  unit,  estab- 
lished in  1946,  is  to  help  farmers 
maintain  their  animals  through 
health  management  practices  and 
provide  emergency  medical  care. 
Through  site  visits,  the  vets  help 
monitor  and  analyse  husbandry 
practices,  establish  breeding  pro- 
grams, pinpoint  problems  and  sug- 
gest management  techniques  to 
improve  herd  health,  in  addition  to 
treating  individual  sick  cows. 

Swackhammer  says  the  unit’s  vets 
often  play  a consulting  role  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  medical  care.  Many 
farmers  today  have  a great  deal  of 
knowledge  about  managing  the 
health  of  their  animals,  he  says,  and 
they  can  do  many  basic  treatments 


without  the  need  of  a veterinarian  on 
site.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  veterinary  medical  pro- 
fession’s guidance  and  education,  he 
says. 

“It’s  important  for  us  to  teach 
them  what  to  do  on  their  own  in 
some  situations,  but  it’s  also  impor- 
tant to  teach  them  when  to  call  the 
vet,”  says  Swackhammer.  In  the  milk 
fever  case  described  above,  for  exam- 
ple, the  farmer  had  applied  a stan- 


dard treatment  for  his  cow’s 
condition,  but  recognized  that  when 
the  animal  didn’t  respond,  it  was 
time  to  call  OVC. 

More  than  130  farms  are  regis- 
tered as  clients  of  the  Ruminant  Field 
Services  Unit.  Guelph-area  dairy 
farmer  Tim  May  says  that  using  the 
unit  allows  him  to  “tap  into  the  ex- 
pertise and  groundbreaking  re- 
search” at  U of  G.  He  also  believes 
that  by  using  OVC  vets,  he  contrib- 


utes to  the  research  and  teaching  that 
occurs  at  the  college.  Several  of  his 
cows  are  involved  in  research  studies 
on  endometriosis  and  mastitis,  and 
during  the  school  year,  his  bam  be- 
comes a classroom  when  DVM  stu- 
dents join  the  field  unit  for  a week  as 
part  of  their  fourth-year  rotations. 

Although  regular  herd  health  care 
is  the  biggest  component  of  the 
unit’s  work,  Swackhammer’s  main 
role  is  what  he  calls  “fire  engine 


medicine,”  dealing  with  emergency 
calls.  He  may  have  a small  roster  of 
patients  he’s  planned  to  visit  in  ad- 
vance, but  his  schedule  can  change 
without  warning  as  emergency  calls 
such  as  the  milk  fever  case  come  over 
the  two-way  radio  in  his  truck.  His 
constant  communication  with  OVC 
while  he’s  on  the  road  sets  the  pace  of 
his  day,  as  secretarial  staff  in  the  Vet- 
erinary Teaching  Hospital’s  large- 
animal  clinic  inform  him  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  calls  and  where  he  needs 
to  go. 

“The  secretaries  are  instrumen- 
tal,” he  says.  “They  are  the  first  per- 
son the  client  has  contact  with,  and 
they  know  how  to  prioritize  the  calls 
that  come  in.” 

Driving  up  the  laneway  of  a farm, 
Swackhammer  may  know  the  nature 
of  the  emergency,  but  he  doesn’t  al- 
ways know  where  the  visit  will  lead. 
In  some  cases,  he  may  have  to  per- 
form surgery  on  site,  with  a barn  stall 
serving  as  his  operating  room. 

Sometimes,  more  than  veterinary 
skills  are  required.  There  are  times, 
for  example,  when  he  has  to  help 
catch  an  animal  and  bring  it  in  from 
pasture.  And  physical  acrobatics 
aren’t  unusual  — stalls  and  small 
pens  can  be  difficult  to  manoeuvre 
in,  especially  when  the  patient  is  re- 
luctant to  stand  still. 

Swackhammer  is  also  a commu- 
nicator, discussing  the  day-to-day  is- 
sues farmers  face  beyond  the  health 
of  their  herds,  such  as  how  their 
crops  are  growing  and  current  affairs 
in  the  agriculture  industry.  Commu- 
nication and  education  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  Ruminant  Field 
Services  Unit,  he  says.  “We  are  medi- 
cally trained,  but  we  also  provide  a 
service.” 

BY  GAYLE  ANDERSON 


Four  Dying  Maples  to  Be  Felled 

Consultant  recommends  that  10  other  aging  trees  along  Gordon  Street  receive  maintenance  treatment 


Four  of  the  14  “sentinel”  sugar 
maple  trees  lining  the  western 
edge  of  Johnston  Green  have  been 
found  to  pose  a safety  hazard  and 
will  be  felled  early  in  2000  during 
their  dormant  period.  The 
remaining  10  maples  will  receive 
maintenance  treatment  as  recom- 
mended in  a recent  consultant’s 
report  on  the  trees. 

The  four  trees  to  be  removed  are 
the  most  southerly  of  the  14  maples 
standing  guard  along  Gordon  Street 
between  College  Avenue  and  Rey- 
nolds Walk  at  the  southern  edge  of 
Johnston  Green.  John  Reinhart, 
manager  of  landscape  maintenance, 
says  assessments  last  fall  by  U of  G 
Grounds  arborist  Dennis  Lamont 
and  an  independent  consultant 
showed  irreversible  structural  dete- 
rioration in  all  four  trees.  “There’s 
not  enough  sound  wood  of  large 
enough  diameter  for  cabling  or  brac- 
ing,” he  says. 

“No  tree  lasts  forever,”  says  Prof. 
Doug  Larson,  Botany,  who  joined  U 


of  G’s  Landscape  Advisory  Commit- 
tee last  fall.  Pointing  to  their  exposed 
location,  he  says  the  trees  “have 
come  to  the  end  of  what  you  can  ex- 
pect of  life  for  a sugar  maple,  and 
now  they’re  at  the  point  where  they 
could  become  quite  dangerous. 
Large  parts  of  their  crowns  are  dead 
or  dying.  The  University  is  worried 
that,  if  they  are  not  removed,  some- 
one could  be  hit  by  a falling  branch.” 

The  trees  were  planted  100  to  125 
years  ago  as  part  of  the  entrance  to 
what  was  then  the  Ontario  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Experimental  Farm, 
the  forerunner  of  OAC  and  U of  G. 

Recognizing  that  the  trees  were 
entering  their  golden  years,  the  Uni- 
versity planted  a replacement  row  of 
maples  10  years  ago  directly  east  of 
what  Larson  calls  the  “sentinels”  lin- 
ing Gordon  Street.  “Those  trees  are 
the  first  things  you  see  when  you  ap- 
proach the  campus.  They’re  the  vis- 
ual cue  to  the  existence  of  Johnston 
Green,  and  I’m  glad  that  second  row 
is  there.” 


The  Grounds  Department  will 
erect  information  signs  in  the  area, 
then  fell  the  trees  next  January  or 
February.  At  the  same  time,  workers 
will  carry  out  the  recommended 
maintenance  on  the  remaining  ma- 
ples, including  pruning  and  rein- 
forcing of  their  branches  and  trunks. 

Following  a routine  assessment 
by  Grounds  last  year,  Lamont  had 
recommended  that  the  four  trees  be 
felled.  Mindful  of  their  prominent 
location  and  long  history,  Reinhart 
hired  a consulting  arborist  to  check 
all  14  trees. 

The  resulting  evaluation  in- 
cluded an  assessment  of  the  trees’ 
health  as  well  as  a hazard  rating 
based  on  the  potential  danger  posed 
to  pedestrians  and  cyclists.  Although 
some  of  the  trees  are  in  moderate 
vigour  and  health,  all  14  specimens 
contain  cracks  or  cavities  in  trunks 
or  branches,  as  well  as  decay  and 
deadwood,  according  to  the  report. 
The  four  to  be  removed  received  a 
“severe”  hazard  rating.  The  remain- 


ing 10  received  a “medium”  hazard 
rating,  along  with  recommendations 
to  prune  branches  or  to  install  sup- 
porting cables  in  the  canopy  or 
braces  in  the  trunk  to  prevent  cracks 
from  widening. 

“By  performing  continuing  in- 
spection and  tree  care  procedures  on 
a regular  basis,  a magnificent  row  of 
sugar  maples  can  be  preserved  as 
well  as  made  safe  from  potential 
danger,”  wrote  arborist  Arthur 
Marlow,  head  of  TRACE  Arboricul- 
ture Services  Inc. 

The  recommendation  to  remove 
the  trees  was  approved  last  fall  by  the 
Landscape  Advisory  Committee. 
Chaired  by  Garry  Round,  executive 
director  of  Facilities  and  Hospitality 
Services,  this  group  began  meeting 
more  regularly  last  fall  and  added 
several  members  to  include  faculty 
from  the  departments  of  Botany  and 
Plant  Agriculture  and  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture;  staff  from 
Student  Housing  Services,  Planning, 
Facility  Support  Services  and  the  Ar- 


boretum; and  a representative  of  the 
Central  Student  Association. 

The  group  is  reviewing  and  up- 
dating the  University’s  landscape  ad- 
visory plan,  which  was  developed  in 
the  1 960s,  says  Larson. 

“There’s  going  to  be  a new 
campus-wide  landscape  plan.  The 
decision  was  made  to  make  the  Land- 
scape Advisory  Committee  more  ac- 
tive and  more  proactive,  not  just  in 
cutting  down  and  planting  trees  but 
in  letting  people  know  what  is  hap- 
pening. The  grounds  and  the  land 
that  we  walk  on  every  day  didn’t  just 
grow  — they’ve  been  actively  man- 
aged.” 

The  most  recent  felling  along 
Gordon  Street  saw  a single  tree  re- 
moved from  the  row  three  years  ago. 
Reinhart  anticipates  that  another  two 
or  three  will  have  to  be  removed  in 
the  next  decade.  “They’re  all  showing 
their  age,”  he  says.  “But  with  cabling 
and  bolting  and  some  good  luck,  they 
could  last  another  50  years.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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A Brotherly  Tradition 


Three  brothers  started  a 
Guelph  family  legacy  in  the 
1920s,  and  two  brothers  are 
continuing  the  tradition  in  1999. 
When  they  were  awarded  bachelor 
of  arts  degrees  June  9,  David  and 
Chris  Morley  brought  the  total  of 
Guelph  graduates  in  their  family  to 
16. 

David  and  Chris  are  the  sons  of 
Scott  and  Jane  Morley,  a 1981  M.Sc. 
graduate  of  Guelph  who  is  a co-op 
co-ordinator  in  Co-operative  Edu- 
cation Services.  Jane’s  father,  Sidney 
Henry,  earned  a BSA  from  OAC  in 
1932.  Sid’s  brothers  also  graduated 


from  OAC  — Nelson  from  the  di- 
ploma program  in  1924  and  Gordon 
from  the  degree  program  in  1934. 

All  three  brothers  are  deceased, 
but  their  names  are  still  familiar  to 
many  people  in  the  University  com- 
munity. Sid  Henry  was  an  elite  ath- 
lete and  the  inaugural  winner  of  the 
Ted  Wildman  Memorial  Trophy. 
He  was  inducted  into  the  Gryphon 
Club  Hall  of  Fame  in  1992.  Gordon 
Henry  was  named  U of  G’s  Alumnus 
of  Honour  in  1994  in  recognition  of 
professional  contributions  to  the 
dairy  industry  in  Ontario,  his  service 
as  mayor  of  Ingersoll  and  his  in- 


volvement in  alumni  activities. 
Nelson  Henry  was  also  a major  con- 
tributor to  Canadian  agriculture, 
spending  most  of  his  career  at  the 
experimental  farms  operated  by  Ag- 
riculture and  Agri-Food  Canada  in 
Ottawa. 

The  second  generation  includes 
Jane  Morley,  her  brother,  Don 
Henry,  a 1964  graduate  of  OAC,  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  who  earned  her 
B.A.Sc.  in  1966.  Don  and  Mary 
Henry  operate  Maitland  Manor 
Nursery,  a recent  donor  of  nursery 
stock  to  U of  G’s  conservatory  and 
garden  project.  Nelson’s  son  Jim,  a 


1955  graduate  of  OVC,  was  director 
of  Veterinary  Laboratory  Services 
for  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs  before 
retirement. 

The  third  generation  includes 
Don  and  Mary’s  children,  Andrew, 
ADA  '86,  and  Lisa,  B.Sc.  ’92,  and 
cousin  Andrew,  B.Sc.(H.K.)  '95. 
Jim’s  daughter,  Judy,  B.Sc.  ’98,  con- 
tinued the  family  tradition  last  year. 
She  is  now  on  leave  from  OVC’s  De- 
partment of  Pathobiology  to  com- 
plete a master’s  degree  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  Henry  connec- 


tion, David  and  Chris  Morley  have 
other  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  who 
are  Guelph  graduates,  but  1999  was 
their  year  to  be  recognized.  David 
completed  two  overseas  semesters 
while  earning  his  degree  in  interna- 
tional development  and  will  be  leav- 
ing for  Ghana  this  fall  to  work  for  a 
telecommunications  company.  Chris 
majored  in  Canadian  studies  and  was 
chosen  as  one  of  eight  graduates  from 
Ontario  universities  to  do  an  intern- 
ship in  the  Ontario  legislature.  Both 
worked  as  residence  assistants  and 
were  active  in  student  government 
and  other  campus  activities. 


From  left  are  Nancy,  Rick,  Melissa  and  Lucas  Renaud.  photos  by  martin  schwalbe 

Mother-Daughter  Act 


After  more  than  six  years  of 
part-time  studies,  Nancy 
Renaud  graduated  June  8 at  the 
same  ceremony  as  her  daughter, 
Melissa. 

Nancy,  who  teaches  Grade  1 at 
St.  Francois  School  in  Guelph, 


earned  a general  BA;  Melissa  com- 
pleted an  honours  BA  in  history  and 
drama.  Like  Mom,  Melissa  wants  to 
be  a teacher  and  will  enrol  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  education 
program  this  fall. 

Nancy’s  husband,  Rick,  is  also  a 


Guelph  graduate.  He  earned  a B.Sc.  in 
genetics  in  1972  and  is  a technician  in 
the  Department  of  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences. 

Son  Lucas,  currently  in  high 
school,  may  make  it  a foursome  by 
applying  to  U of  G. 


Dr.  Adrian  Park,  a 1985  B.Sc.  graduate  who  received  the  Alumni  Medal  of 
Achievement  at  convocation  June  10,  shares  the  moment  with  his  wife, 
Jennifer,  a 1984  BA  graduate  of  Guelph,  and  their  children.  The  award 
recognizes  the  professional  achievements  of  a recent  graduate.  Park  is  a 
specialist  in  minimally  invasive  surgery  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
From  left  are  Meredith,  Jennifer,  Evan,  Adrian  and  Hilary  Park. 


$87,900 — Two  bedroom  condo  in  newer  building.  Recently  painted,  feels  and 
looks  fresh.  Includes  appliances. 

$99,900  - Just  listed.  Bungalow  semi  located  near  downtown.  Hardwood  floors, 
European  kitchen.  High  ceilings. 

$ 1 34,500 — Located  on  dead-end  street  near  park.  Two  storey,  two  baths 
and  three  bedrooms.  Finished  basement. 

$134,900 — Just  listed.  Two-storey,  three  bedrooms  and  finished  rec  room 
with  walkout  to  Green  Belt.  Fenced  yard. 

$269,900 — Classy  four  bedroom  home.  All  brick,  double  garage,  formal 
dining  room.  Cathedral  ceiling  family  room  with  fireplace. 

$324,900 — Exclusive  home  on  an  exclusive  street.  Stone  exterior,  formal 
entry,  four  bedrooms,  lots  of  space  to  grow  in. 


For  more  information  or  to  view,  call  Peter  Ysselsteln  at  519-827-1814 
Sales  Representative  Re/Max  Realty  Specialists  Inc 

Are  you  thinking  of  selling?  Call  for  a home  value  estimate.  See  my  yellow  page  ad  pg.  377 
I carefully  examine  the  marketplace  to  ensure  you  get  top  value  for  your  home. 

I also  offer  a competitive  rate  to  sell  your  home. 

Concert  Notice:  Heather  Toews  at  the  Arfrell  Schoolhouse  Gallery 
3rd  Annual  Arkell  Solstice  Plano  Festival  ♦ Works  by  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn 
Saturday  June  19  at  8 p.m.,  $20.  Call  763-7528 


MASSAGE  THERAPY 

KARIN  KONOPELKY,  B.A.,  R.M.T. 
Registered  Massage  Therapist 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

$20  off  first  one-hour  massage! 


Effective  Treatments  For: 

• Stress  & Tension  Relief  • Neck  & Back  Pain 

• Whiplash  & Headaches  • Sports-Related  Injuries 


New  Patients  Welcome 
University  Health  Plan  Coverage 


Chiropractic  Care  Centre 

University  Centre,  Level  1 767-5070 

Downtown,  186  Norfolk  822-7721 


wentwortfi 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:1-800-463-5386 

RETIREMENT  and 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS 
RRSPS  • INVESTMENTS 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ANTONIO  CANGEMI/PIRAHNA 


I- S IG  HT 

Performance  Indicators: 
ogres  or  Opportunities? 

"The  creation  of  real  performance  indicators  can  help  us  discharge  our  teaching  and  research  responsibilities.  ” 


by  Sid  Gilbert 


Editor’s  note:  This  article  by  Prof.  Sid  Gilbert, 

Sociology  and  Anthropology,  director  of  the  Cen- 
tre for  Educational  Research  and  Assessment, 
originally  appeared  in  the  spring  1999  issue  of  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University  Faculty  Asso- 
ciations  Forum.  It  is  reprinted  here  with  permis- 
sion. 

UNIVERSITY  PERFORMANCE  INDI- 
CATORS are  strongly  advocated  by 
governments,  administrations  and 
boards  of  governors  to  demonstrate 
public  accountability.  There  is  great  interest  in 
ensuring  that  universities  are  accountable  for  the 
effective  and  efficient  expenditure  of  scarce  public 
funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  faculty,  faculty  unions  and 
advocacy  associations  usually  regard  the  interest 
in  performance  indicators  as  only  one  aspect  of  a 
general  attack  on  universities.  The  attack  encom- 
passes: 

• moving  universities  from  publicly  funded  to 
publicly  supported,  i.e.,  deliberate  withdrawal 
of  government  funding  and  forced  reliance  on 
tuition  fees  and  other  non-government  sources 
of  revenue; 

• more  closely  connecting  universities  to 
labour-market  requirements; 

• introducing  elements  of  private  education  to  ensure  rele- 
vance and  competitiveness; 

• elimination  of  tenure;  and 

• the  aforementioned  emphasis  on  performance  indicators. 

Bill  Bruneau  states:  “The  great  danger  of  performance  indi- 
cators is  that  they  will  be  used  to  attack  departments,  faculties 
and  individuals”  (CAUT  Bulletin,  November  1997).  Bill 
Graham  adds  that  the  new  design  of  higher  education  has  stu- 
dents as  “clients”  and  the  bottom  line  as  the  ultimate  objective. 
To  enhance  profitability,  universities  are  forced  to  use  perform- 
ance indicators  and  benchmarking  and  be  attentive  to  the  mar- 
ketplace (The  Toronto  Star,  May  17,  1998). 

Is  there  any  room  for  compromise?  Can  or  should  academ- 
ics attempt  to  mediate,  negotiate  or  assist  in  resolving  the  con- 
flict, or  is  this  the  most  slippery  of  slopes? 

First,  we  need  to  clearly  understand  what  performance  indi- 
cators are  and  are  not.  Second,  we  need  to  make  a distinction 
between  what  they  are  in  principle  and  how  they  are  used  and 
misused  in  practice. 

1 think  the  development  and  dissemination  of  real,  mean- 
ingful performance  indicators  has  great  benefit  for  us  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  but  we  need  to  avoid  some  dangerous  gross 
misuses.  The  great  benefit  of  performance  indicators  is  that 
they  can  be  used  to  inform  and  assess  instructional  effectiveness 
and  ultimately  to  improve  education. 

As  an  instructor,  1 am  highly  interested  in  the  extent  to 
which  my  courses  are  meeting  the  student  learning  objectives 
and  outcomes  that  1 strive  for.  My  department  is  highly  inter- 
ested in  knowing  the  extent  to  which  our  program  leads  to  “the 
ideal  graduate”  in  terms  of  the  knowledge,  skills,  values,  atti- 
tudes and  behaviours  that  students  acquire  as  a consequence  of 
taking  the  required  courses.  This  university  has  identified 
learner-centredness  and  research-intensiveness  as  two  funda- 
mental strategic  directions;  it  is  then  actively  trying  to  assess  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  meeting  those  two  key  objectives. 

In  short,  the  creation  of  real  performance  indicators  can 
help  us  discharge  our  teaching  and  research  responsibilities,  in- 
crease student  confidence  and  public  trust,  possibly  even  in- 
crease faculty/administration  solidarity,  and  last,  but  certainly 
not  least,  remove  the  threat  of  externally  imposed  and  often 
meaningless  statistical  comparisons  masquerading  as  perform- 
ance indicators. 

What  are  performance  indicators  in  principle  and  how  are 


they  used/misused  in  practice?  A performance  indicator  is  a sta- 
tistic, number  or  qualitative  description  that  “indicates”  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  university  system,  an  individual  institution  or 
some  internal  structure/process  is  performing  as  it  ought  to. 
Quite  often,  an  explicit  statement  of  university  goals,  purposes, 
missions  or  objectives  is  the  reference  point.  Other  reference 
points  or  points  of  comparison  that  permit  a judgment  or  as- 
sessment of  the  functioning  of  the  institution  or  system  are  an 
absolute  standard,  a past  value  (comparison  over  time)  or  a 
comparison  across  universities,  regions,  countries. 

Performance  indicator  development  often  uses  an  input- 
process-outcome  framework.  Inputs  represent  what  universi- 
ties start  with  — programs  and  instructional  processes  such  as 
curricula,  workload,  organization  of  teaching,  faculty/student 
contact  and  class  sizes.  Outcomes  are  the  cognitive  and  non- 
cognitive  effects  of  the  university  experience  on  students  — 
their  knowledge,  skills,  values,  attitudes  and  behaviours,  in- 
cluding subsequent  employment  and  incomes. 

The  interaction  of  input  characteristics  and  university  struc- 
tures and  processes  to  create  value-added  outcomes  all  takes 
place  within  an  external  environment  or  context  (demo- 
graphic, economic,  social,  cultural,  historical,  regional  or  po- 
litical factors)  that  affects  institutions  but  is  beyond  their 
control  or  influence. 

So  there  could  be  — and  actually  are  — many  educational 
indicators,  descriptors  or  management  statistics  concerning 
university  inputs,  process  and  outcomes.  Most  of  these  are  not 
performance  indicators.  One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  Ma- 
clean’s university  rankings  is  that  the  measures  are  either  input 
characteristics  (grades  of  entering  students,  number  of  books  in 
the  library)  or  dubious  process  measures  (class  sizes,  which  are 
not  strongly  associated  with  student  achievement  and  learning 
outcomes.) 

Meaningful  performance  indicators  link  university  struc- 
tures and  processes  to  student  learning  and  development  out- 
comes (basic  university  objectives  or  missions),  independent  of 
input  characteristics.  They  demonstrate  that  the  student  out- 
comes are  truly  the  result  of  university  activities  and  structures 
(program  effects)  rather  than  the  results  of  inputs  (selection  ef- 
fects) or  exogenous  influences  such  as  economic  conditions. 

What  they  are  not?  Performance  indicators  are  not  meas- 
ures of  inputs,  process  alone  or  even  outcomes  per  se.  They  are 
not  measures  of  anything  and  everything  that  can  be  counted, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  really  counts  or  matters.  Per- 
formance indicators  are  not  simply  management  statistics  that 


describe  various  aspects  of  the  university  or  the 
university  system.  For  example,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible to  compare  universities  on  the  employment, 
attrition  and  loan  default  rates  of  their  graduates, 
these  do  not  really  represent  program  effects  or 
matters  that  are  totally  within  the  control  of  uni- 
versities. Graduates’  employment  rates  are  a func- 
tion of  the  economic  conditions,  a contextual 
factor.  Attrition  and  loan  default  rates  are  closely 
related  to  a combination  of  input  or  selection  fac- 
tors (the  kinds  of  students  admitted)  and  prevail- 
ing economic  conditions. 

Another  misapplication  of  performance  indi- 
cators is  treating  an  academic’s  grants  as  the  meas- 
ure of  research  productivity  or  indication  of 
her/his  value  to  the  university.  This  confuses 
grant-getting  activity  and  contribution  to  the  fi- 
nancial health  of  the  institution  with  knowledge 
creation  or  generation.  Some  grants  do  not  pro- 
duce any  new  knowledge,  some  large  grants  do  not 
produce  large  amounts  of  new  knowledge,  and 
some  new  knowledge  is  produced  outside  the  grant 
structure. 

The  Broadhurst  Report  and  most  critics  — 
Bruneau  and  Graham,  for  example  — stress  the 
importance  of  beginning  the  development  of  per- 
formance indicators  with  a university’s  most  fun- 
damental goals  or  mission.  “Each  university 
should  be  held  accountable  primarily  by  reference  to  how  it  ful- 
fils the  mission  it  has  determined  for  itself  within  the  broad  ob- 
jectives of  public  policy”  (Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  University 
Accountability).  If  an  essential  aspect  of  a university’s  mission  is 
to  be  accessible  to  students  from  a variety  of  income  groups, 
then  the  university  should  monitor  the  social  class  composition 
of  its  students  and  address  any  radical  departures  from  a broad 
representation  of  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  general  On- 
tario population.  This  is  particularly  important  when  family  in- 
comes are  not  rising  but  student  tuition  and  debt  loads  are,  and 
employment  and  income  expectations  are  uncertain  or  modest. 

Similarly,  if  a fundamental  aspect  of  a university’s  mission  is 
to  develop  graduates  with  advanced  communication,  creative 
thinking  and  problem-solving  skills  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
learning,  then  the  university  should  examine,  document  and 
produce  evidence  that  this  is,  in  fact,  occurring  and  that  it  is  the 
result  of  the  university  experience.  It  should  not  simply  be 
taken  for  granted. 

Dissemination  of  meaningful  performance  indicator  infor- 
mation would  go  a long  way  toward  demonstrating  real  public 
accountability.  Many  times,  charges  are  levied  against  universi- 
ties and  there  is  no  research  to  indicate  otherwise.  If  universities 
made  their  missions  explicit,  measured  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  achieving  their  goals,  shared  data  on  successes  and  prob- 
lems, including  what  is  being  done  to  remedy  deficiencies  (a 
strong  demonstration  of  accountability),  public  trust  and  con- 
fidence would  be  enhanced.  Most  important,  education  would 
be  improved. 

Instead  of  leaving  the  development  of  performance  indica- 
tors to  others,  we  should  actively  determine  their  purpose,  ap- 
proach, measurement  and  use.  If  faculty  members  do  not 
assume  responsibility  for  the  agenda,  someone  else  will  and 
university  education  will  be  worse  off  for  it.  It  will  be  worse  off 
not  just  for  faculty,  but  also  for  students,  employers,  parents, 
taxpayers  and  Canadian  society  generally.  Universities  develop 
highly  skilled  talent  and  citizens  who  function  in  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  global  economy.  Who  is  in  a better  position 
to  formulate  the  citizenship  characteristics  and  the  advanced 
creative  thinking,  reasoning  and  learning  skills  that  will  be  nec- 
essary? Who  is  in  a better  position  to  articulate  our  fundamen- 
tal teaching  and  research  objectives,  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  we  achieve  these  and  to  suggest  improvements?  Perform- 
ance indicators  need  to  be  objective,  quantifiable  and  measur- 
able, but  above  all,  they  need  to  be  measures  that  matter. 
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Four  with  a Future 


School  of  Languages  and  Literatures  is  poised  for  growth 


By  Mary  Dickieson 


ITH  THE  ARRIVAL  of  four  (soon  to 
be  five)  new  faculty  members, 
the  School  of  Languages  and 
Literatures  is  both  balanced  and 
poised  for  growth,  says  director  Prof.  Daniel 
Chouinard. 

Created  in  1997  as  the  result  of  restructuring 
in  the  College  of  Arts,  the  school  accepted  a man- 
date to  increase  collaboration  among  language 
programs  and  strengthen  the  European  studies 
program.  Chouinard  says  it  was  “a  bold,  but  very 
wise  move”  by  University  administrators  to  en- 
sure that  faculty  retirements  that  preceded  the  re- 
structuring were  not  left  without  successors. 

“We  have  award-winning  faculty  with  inter- 
national reputations  — one-third  who  have  been 
here  20  years  or  more  and  another  third  who  are 
in  mid-career,”  says  Chouinard.  “With  five  new 
faculty  filling  in  the  roster,  we  are  seeing  a change 
of  generation  that  validates  the  efforts  of  more 
experienced  faculty.” 

Members  of  the  new  generation  include 
French  professor  Stephanie  Nutting,  who  was 
hired  into  a full-time  position  in  1 997,  after  com- 
pleting a one-year  contract.  Fr6d6rique  Arroyas 
joined  the  French  program  in  1998.  Dorothy 
Odartey-Wellington  came  to  teach  Spanish  and 
Spanish  literature  in  1997  and  was  joined  by 
Stephen  Henighan  in  January  1999.  In  August, 
the  school  will  welcome  Paola  Mayer,  who  will 
contribute  to  the  German  and  European  studies 
programs. 

The  school’s  transition  period  is  now  complete,  says 
Chouinard.  “We  can  view  the  future  with  optimism.”  That  fu- 
ture will  include  a proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a graduate 
program  that  takes  advantage  of  the  wide  range  of  expertise 
available  in  the  school,  more  support  for  University  exchange 
programs  and  continued  growth  in  European  studies,  already 
one  of  the  school’s  largest  programs  with  more  than  60  students 
enrolled. 

Meet  the  new  generation  of  faculty  who  will  contribute  to 
the  future  of  the  School  of  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Language  beyond  the  classroom 

Prof.  Stephanie  Nutting  says  she  has  always  been  fascinated 
by  language,  and  even  remembers  a French  immersion  kinder- 
garten experience  when  she  first  discovered  that  an  ugly  face  in  a 
pointy  hat  can  be  both  a witch  and  a sorcidre. 

From  kindergarten  to  the  University  of  Toronto  and  gradu- 
ate degrees  at  Queen’s  University,  the  fascination  continued. 
Now  a specialist  in  Quebec  theatre  and  French-Canadian  prose 
fiction,  Nutting  shares  her  interest  in  French  language  and  cul- 
ture with  U of  G students.  She  has  been  active  in  organizing  de- 
partmental colloquia  and  student  trips  to  Quebec,  as  well  as 
helping  to  co-ordinate  exchange  programs.  With  colleague 
Prof.  Francois  Par6,  she  is  managing  a Canada  Council  project 
that  brings  francophone  writers  to  U of  G,  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  McMaster. 

All  these  extracurricular  activities  are  important,  says 
Nutting.  “Part  of  the  University’s  mandate  is  to  broaden  cul- 
tural horizons.  Many  of  our  efforts  are  designed  to  give  students 
an  opportunity  to  speak  French  and  see  that  the  language  and 
culture  extend  well  beyond  the  classroom.” 

Nutting  teaches  French-language  courses,  a course  on  Que- 
bec literature  and  society,  and  courses  on  Quebec  poetry  and 
theatre.  She  says  the  breadth  of  subjects  keeps  her  sharp  and 
builds  her  excitement  about  research.  Later  this  year,  she  hopes 
to  publish  a book  that  deals  with  the  evolution  and  esthetics  of 
tragedy  in  Quebec  and  French-Canadian  theatre.  In  future,  she 
plans  to  write  a collaborative  book  on  female  playwrights  in 
Quebec  and  French  Canada. 

Language  explores  culture 

It  was  the  four-hour  improvisation  session  held  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre  last  fall  that  made  Prof.  Fr£d<frique 
Arroyas  pick  up  the  phone  and  volunteer  to  work  with  organiz- 
ers of  the  Guelph  Jazz  Festival.  Now  she’s  a member  of  the 
board  and  says  she’s  more  impressed  than  ever  by  the  large  arts 


From  left  are  Profs.  Frederique  Arroyas,  Dorothy  Odartey-Wellington,  Stephen 
Henighan  and  Stephanie  Nutting. 


community  in  Guelph.  “The  community  is  very  involved  here, 
people  are  interested  in  the  arts,  and  we  have  wonderful  events 
likerthe  Jaaa  Festival.” 

She  feels  the  same  kind  of  involvement  among  her  col- 
leagues in  the  School  of  Languages  and  Literatures.  “There’s  a 
comfortable  atmosphere  here  where  everyone  seems  ready  to 
help  you.” 

That  familial  atmosphere  is  important  to  Arroyas,  who  left  a 
teaching  post  at  the  University  of  Victoria  in  British  Columbia 
to  come  to  Guelph.  She  is  pleased  that  her  two  children  can  now 
grow  up  closer  to  her  family  in  London.  Her  parents  emigrated 
from  Algeria  to  France  to  Ontario  before  she  was  eight,  and  she 
grew  up  in  London,  where  she  attended  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario  and  completed  undergraduate  and  graduate  de- 
grees in  French  studies. 

Arroyas  teaches  both  language  and  literature  courses  at  U of 
G and  mixes  her  cultural  interests  with  her  academic  pursuits, 
devoting  her  research  efforts  to  the  interaction  between  artistic 
disciplines,  usually  music  and  literature.  She  studies  the  pres- 
ence of  music  in  literature,  plays  piano  and  can  actually  get 
caught  up  in  a book  about  music  theory. 

The  academic  structure  that  brings  all  languages  together  in 
the  School  of  Languages  and  Literatures  makes  the  school  rich 
and  accessible,  she  says.  And  it  opens  the  door  to  new  programs 
in  comparative  literature  that  “would  bring  our  expertise  to- 
gether to  present  the  great  master  works  of  literature.  We  have 
already  started  to  exploit  this  potential  with  the  European  stud- 
ies program,  which  allows  students  to  explore  the  language,  cul- 
ture, economy  and  history  of  different  countries.” 

Language  is  interdisciplinary 

Prof.  Dorothy  Odartey-Wellington  finds  much  to  interest 
her  in  contemporary  Spanish  literature.  She  completed  a PhD 
thesis  in  1997  that  analysed  the  way  Western  norms  and  values 
reflected  in  fairy  tales  are  reworked  and  tested  in  modern  narra- 
tives. She  delivered  a paper  earlier  this  month  at  the  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Humanities  Congress  in  Lennoxville,  Que.,  on  the 
role  of  female  novelists  as  intellectuals  in  Spain  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. And  she  is  now  settling  into  the  bustling  literary  circles  of 
Madrid  for  a three-month  project  in  which  she  will  study  and 
interview  writers  whose  current  fiction  reflects  the  political  and 
social  changes  in  that  city  over  the  past  decade. 

Supported  by  a research  grant  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, Odartey-Wellington  hopes  her  work  will  contribute  to 
the  development  of  a history  of  the  Spanish  novel.  Contempo- 
rary writers,  like  all  citizens  of  Spain,  are  enjoying  the  liberaliza- 
tion and  freedom  that  came  with  the  end  of  the  Franco 


dictatorship  and  censorship  in  1975.  Now  they  are 
also  facing  social  and  cultural  challenges  as  they 
find  their  place  in  the  European  Union.  It’s  an  ex- 
citing time  to  study  the  literature  of  Spain,  she  says. 

Odartey-Wellington  shares  her  enthusiasm  for 
peninsula  literature  with  Guelph  students  and  is 
redeveloping  some  of  the  courses  she  teaches  to 
make  them  more  accessible  to  students  outside  the 
School  of  Languages  and  Literatures.  “I  hope  we 
can  become  more  interdisciplinary,”  she  says.  “The 
study  of  literature  benefits  from  students  who 
bring  different  backgrounds  and  different  ideas.” 
She  developed  her  love  of  literature  as  a student 
in  her  native  Ghana.  She  did  her  first  degree  at  the 
University  of  Ghana,  then  came  to  Canada  to  do 
graduate  work  at  McGill  University  and  made  her 
first  trip  to  Guelph  for  the  1997  interview  that  won 
her  a faculty  position  here.  “Of  course,  I knew 
about  Guelph  because  of  its  exchange  programs 
with  the  University  of  Ghana,"  she  says. 

Language  for  literature 

Prof.  Stephen  Henighan  will  spend  his  first 
summer  in  Guelph  promoting  a new  book  — his 
fourth  work  of  fiction.  North  of  Tourism  is  a collec- 
tion of  short  stories  about  “people  who  go  to  other 
countries  and  stay  there  too  long,”  he  says.  They 
are  no  longer  tourists,  but  are  not  yet  accepted  as 
natives. 

The  book  received  complimentary  reviews  in 
■ the  May  22  National  Post  and  in  the  June  7 Globe 
and  Mail,  where  reviewer  Nigel  Hunt  wrote:  “This 
is  beautiful,  fresh  writing,  which  insightfully  explores  its  terri- 
tory: the  disparate  struggles  of  being  an  outsider  in  our  so-called 
global  village.” 

Henighan 's  fiction  draws  heavily  on  personal  experiences. 
“I’ve  always  been  an  ‘intimate  outsider,’’’  he  says.  The  descrip- 
tion dates  back  to  childhood  when  his  immigrant  parents  set- 
ded  near  Ottawa.  He  grew  up  comparing  his  parents’  British 
English  to  the  Ottawa  Valley  dialect  of  his  schoolmates  and  the 
Qu6b6cois  French  spoken  just  across  the  Ottawa  River.  “I 
learned  to  love  language  and  to  appreciate  language  as  a factor 
in  life  and  culture." 

A love  of  language,  a compulsion  for  travelling  and  a talent 
for  writing  have  led  Henighan  around  the  world.  He  trekked 
through  South  America  before  completing  a BA  in  political  sci- 
ence at  Swarthmore  College  in  Philadelphia,  then  earned  an  MA 
in  creative  writing  at  Concordia  University  in  Montreal.  After 
six  years  of  freelance  writing  and  travelling,  he  launched  into  a 
doctoral  program  in  modern  languages  at  Oxford  University. 
He  was  on  faculty  at  the  University  of  London  before  coming  to 
Guelph. 

Henighan’s  travels  have  fuelled  his  love  of  languages  — he 
speaks  five  — as  well  as  his  interest  in  literature.  “If  you  really 
want  to  understand  how  another  culture  works,  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  experiencing  its  literature  in  the  original  language," 
he  says.  That  is  a fundamental  belief  that  attracted  him  to 
Guelph’s  School  of  Languages  and  Literatures,  where  students 
pursue  language  studies  to  lead  them  into  deeper  cultural  ex- 
ploration through  literature. 

Henighan  teaches  Hispanic  literature  in  a language  he  first 
taught  himself  in  high  school.  He  is  also  working  with  other  fac- 
ulty in  the  school  to  develop  new  courses  that  will  build  the 
foundation  students  need  for  advanced  literary  studies  in  Span- 
ish. 

Language  leads  to  collaboration 

The  fifth  position  to  be  filled  in  the  School  of  Languages  and 
Literatures  creates  a dual  role  for  Prof.  Paola  Mayer  in  Euro- 
pean studies  with  a specialization  in  German  studies.  She  will 
join  the  faculty  Aug.  1 from  the  University  of  Calgary.  Mayer  has 
a PhD  from  Princeton  University  in  German  literature  and 
completed  a Killam  Postdoctoral  Fellowship.  She  has  several 
refereed  articles,  reviews  and  papers  to  her  credit,  and  her  thesis 
is  about  to  be  published  by  McGill-Queen’s  University  Press. 

Chouinard  says  Mayer’s  dual  appointment  supports  grow- 
ing interest  in  U of  G’s  European  studies  program  and  confirms 
the  University’s  desire  to  expand  its  international  profile. 
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U of  G Opens  ‘Front  Door’  for  Alumni  Weekend 

Alumni  will  cut  ribbon  to  open  newly  restored  greenhouse  conservatory  and  gardens  and  will  honour  three  fellow  graduates 


The  official  opening  of  U of  G's  newly 
restored  conservatory  greenhouse  and 
gardens  June  19  will  follow  the  recognition  of 
three  distinguished  alumni  at  the  President’s 
Luncheon  on  Johnston  Green.  A signal  event 
of  Alumni  Weekend,  the  noon-hour  luncheon 
is  expected  to  draw  more  than  400  guests. 

The  U of  G Alumni  Association  (UGAA) 
will  present  its  1999  Alumnus  of  Honour 
award  to  former  OAC  dean  Rick  Richards,  a 
1938  graduate  of  OAC.  The  Alumni  Volunteer 
Award  will  go  to  David  Adams,  a 1 949  graduate 
of  OAC  and  a former  member  of  Senate  and 
Board  of  Governors.  In  addition,  the  OVC 
Alumni  Association  will  honour  1958  graduate 
Duncan  Sinclair  as  OVC  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus. 

The  conservatory  and  gardens  opening  will 
take  place  at  3:30  p.m.,  culminating  a restora- 
tion and  gardens  development  project  that  was 
spearheaded  by  alumni,  faculty  and  staff  and 
funded  in  part  by  cash  gifts  and  gifts-in-kind 
from  alumni  and  the  private  sector.  The  1931 
conservatory  greenhouse  will  be  named  in 
honour  of  1951  OAC  graduate  Don 
Rutherford  and  his  family,  whose  leadership 
gift  enabled  the  project  to  be  completed  in  time 
for  Alumni  Weekend  ’99.  Built  by  Lord  and 
Burnham  of  St.  Catharines,  the  greenhouse  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  pagoda-like  glass  and 
cypress  wood  structures  in  North  America. 

When  it  was  first  built,  the  greenhouse  was 
a working  showpiece,  designed  for  the  study  of 
floriculture.  It  was  surrounded  by  ornamental 
gardens  and  a lily  pond  that  senior  alumni  re- 
member as  a popular  spot  for  couples  to  meet. 
Now  restored  to  its  former  glory  and  sur- 
rounded by  six  thematic  gardens,  the  conserva- 
tory will  serve  as  the  University’s  “front  door.” 
The  spring,  summer,  fall,  winter,  water  and 
woodland  gardens  are  named  in  honour  of 
their  chief  supporters  — the  OAC  classes  of 
1949,  1951,  1953,  1955  and  1965  — and  in 
memory  of  the  late  Doug  Robinson,  a 1953 
graduate  of  OAC  and  former  staff  member  at  U 
of  G. 

Other  Alumni  Weekend  events  include  an 
opening-day  barbecue  Friday  at  5:30  p.m.  and 
a reunion  dinner  Saturday  at  6:30  p.m.,  featur- 
ing a talk  by  1971  Guelph  graduate  Ron 
Bremner,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Calgary 
Flames  Hockey  Club,  who  will  share  his  in- 
sights on  the  future  of  the  NHL  in  Canada. 
Tickets  for  both  events  are  available  by  calling 
Alumni  House  at  Ext.  6544.  Call  the  same 


number  to  claim  one  of  the  few  remaining  tick- 
ets for  the  President’s  Luncheon  and  awards 
presentation. 

Richards  will  be  recognized  for  his  lifelong 
commitment  to  excellence  in  administration, 
teaching,  research  and  extension.  He  pio- 
neered the  process  of  soil  classification  and 
mapping  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  As  head 
of  the  University’s  Land  Resource  Science  De- 
partment, he  spearheaded  the  construction  of 
new  facilities,  provided  leadership  in  the  devel- 
opment of  broader,  more  scientific  programs 
and  the  expansion  of  faculty,  and  obtained 
more  land  areas  for  departmental  research.  He 


was  appointed  the  first  dean  of  OAC  in  1962 
and  was  one  of  the  four  principal  academic 
leaders  who  shared  in  establishing  U of  G.  After 
completing  two  terms  as  dean,  he  returned  to 
teaching  and  retired  in  1981. 

As  a professional  agrologist,  Richards  im- 
plemented plans  for  the  Canadian  Agricultural 
Research  Council  as  its  first  president  and  was 
president  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Soil  Sci- 
ence, the  Ontario  Institute  of  Agrologists  and 
the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada.  He  was 
also  the  Canadian  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

Adams  has  also  had  a distinguished  career 
in  the  agri-food  industry  and  was  general  man- 
ager of  the  Canadian  Meat  Council  when  he  re- 
tired in  1993.  He  continues  to  share  his 
expertise  with  the  council  and  as  a volunteer 


for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair  and  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  FARM. 

Adams  has  also  demonstrated  a devotion  to 
volunteer  excellence  through  his  commitment 
to  the  University,  OAC  and  his  alumni  class, 
OAC  ’49.  He  was  UGAA  president  in  1968/69, 
president  of  the  OAC  Alumni  Association  in 
1965/66  and  a member  of  the  University  Sen- 
ate and  Board  of  Governors  from  1970  to  1973. 
In  addition,  he  has  made  multiple  contribu- 
tions to  OAC  ’49  activities.  He  has  been  instru- 
mental in  organizing  50th-anniversary  class 
celebrations  for  Alumni  Weekend,  which  in- 
clude the  dedication  of  the  Year  ’49  OAC  pond 


garden  at  the  Arboretum  Centre  and  the  up- 
coming restoration  of  the  Johnston  Hall  por- 
tico. 

Sinclair’s  contributions  to  career  and  soci- 
ety have  proven  his  leadership  and  expertise  in 
health  sciences.  He  graduated  from  OVC  in 
1958  and  earned  a master  of  science  from  OAC 
in  1960,  specializing  in  nutrition.  He  then 
earned  a PhD  in  physiology  at  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity in  1963  and  began  a career  focused  primar- 
ily on  human  health. 

He  was  a consultant  to  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs  on  the 
Animals  for  Research  Act  and  began  his  aca- 
demic career  at  Queen’s  as  dean  of  arts  and  sci- 
ence in  1974.  He  went  on  to  serve  as 
vice-principal,  institutional  relations,  services 
and  health  sciences,  before  assuming  the  role 


of  dean  of  medicine.  He  retired  from  the  uni- 
versity in  1996  and  currently  chairs  Ontario’s 
Health  Services  Restructuring  Commission,  an 
independent  body  of  health  experts  and  pro- 
fessionals appointed  by  the  province  to 
redesign  the  health  system.  He  was  also  the 
1983  recipient  of  OVC’s  Schofield  Medal. 

The  UGAA  Medal  of  Achievement  was 
awarded  during  convocation  to  Dr.  Adrian 
Park  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  a 1985 
B.Sc.  graduate  who  has  earned  international 
recognition  as  a pioneering  surgeon  and  edu- 
cator in  the  area  of  minimally  invasive  surgery. 

Also  part  of  Alumni  Weekend  are  numer- 


ous class  reunions,  the  UGAA  annual  meeting 
on  Saturday  afternoon  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Room 
103  of  the  University  Centre  and  the  tradi- 
tional Golden  Anniversary  Dinner  on  Saturday 
night  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  A highlight  of  that 
event  is  the  presentation  of  the  Gordon  Nixon 
Leadership  Awards,  which  provide  financial 
support  to  selected  extracurricular  student  ac- 
tivities. The  1999  awards  will  be  presented  to 
the  Student  Senate  Caucus  to  support  the  In- 
ternational Freedom  Forum;  the  U of  G 
Women’s  Choir,  Siren,  for  its  CD  project;  the 
Nutrition  and  Nutraceutical  Science  Students’ 
Association  for  a cookbook  project;  and  the  In- 
ternational Veterinary  Students’  Association 
field  study  program.  Alumni  Weekend  con- 
cludes with  an  ecumenical  service  and  farewell 
breakfast  on  Sunday  morning. 


Object  Is  to  Prove  Whether  Neutrinos  Have  Mass 

Continued  from  page  1 


background  interference.  SNO  is  de- 
signed to  detect  neutrinos  passing 
through  the  Earth,  particularly  from 
the  sun,  which  bombards  each 
square  centimetre  of  the  Earth’s  sur- 
face with  billions  of  neutrinos  a sec- 
ond. 

Along  with  Simpson’s  PhD  stu- 
dent Nathaniel  Tagg  and  research  as- 
sociate Pillalamarri  Jagam,  the  U of 
G professors  built  instruments  used 
to  ensure  an  acceptable  level  of  back- 
ground radioactivity  in  the  heavy 
water  and  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
energy  packed  by  arriving  neutrinos. 

“That’s  why  there’s  a lot  of  noise 
about  the  first  measurements,”  says 
Simpson,  referring  to  an  announce- 
ment made  by  the  observatory  last 
week.  “Some  other  detectors  have  to 
work  harder  to  get  the  background 


radioactivity  down.  We’ve  shown 
that  we  constructed  a very  clean  de- 
tector.” 

Neutrinos  are  among  the  most 
common  particles  in  the  universe, 
but  many  of  their  basic  properties, 
including  whether  or  not  they  have 
mass,  remain  unknown.  Studying 
neutrinos  is  a challenge  because  they 
rarely  interact  with  other  matter  and 
are  thus  difficult  to  see. 

Simpson  says  the  SNO  may  help 
resolve  long-standing  debates  about 
the  workings  of  the  sun  and  about 
the  eventual  fate  of  the  universe. 

Referring  to  earlier  experiments 
that  detected  fewer  solar  neutrinos 
than  expected,  he  says  most  scien- 
tists believe  that  “neutrinos  have 
mass  and  they  change  type  as  they 
leave  the  sun,  and  that’s  why  we  ha- 


ven’t seen  enough  of  them.” 

Proving  that  neutrinos  have  mass 
might  enable  researchers  to  deter- 
mine conclusively  that  the  particles’ 
collective  gravitational  pull  will 
eventually  cause  the  universe  to  col- 
lapse. 

“Our  object  is  to  find  the  smok- 
ing gun  that  proves  or  disproves  that 
theory,"  says  Simpson.  “That’s  what 
SNO  is  designed  to  do.” 

He’s  been  studying  neutrinos  for 
almost  two  decades,  beginning  with 
experiments  in  a Windsor-area  salt 
mine.  “It’s  the  last  unknown  low- 
energy  area  left.  Neutrinos  are  still 
the  least-understood  elementary 
particle  of  all.” 

His  graduate  student  is  also 
studying  cosmic  ray  particles  called 
muons  detected  as  a byproduct  in 


the  observatory.  Explains  Tagg: 
“When  you  build  a detector,  you  get 
a lot  of  things  for  free.  Muons  are 
considered  background  to  most  of 
the  collaboration,  but  there  are  some 
interesting  physics  you  can  do  with 
them.” 

Unlike  neutrinos,  muons  come 
from  cosmic  rays,  or  ionized  nuclei, 
that  begin  life  far  beyond  the  solar 
system,  perhaps  generated  by  stars 
exploding  into  supernovas  or  by 
shock  waves  from  collapsing  black 
holes. 

When  these  cosmic  rays  hit  the 
Earth’s  atmosphere,  they  create  ex- 
tremely high-energy  muons  that  can 
be  detected  by  the  SNO,  some  alone 
or  in  pairs  like  bullets,  others  in  a 
shower  like  shotgun  pellets.  Com- 
paring the  ratio  of  single  bullets  to 


shotgun  blasts  may  tell  Tagg  some- 
thing about  how  the  particles  origi- 
nated. 

Several  of  Simpson  and  Law’s 
former  students  wrote  the  computer 
program  used  by  all  SNO  scientists 
in  predicting  muon  events.  “The 
study  of  muons  has  been  a Guelph 
project,”  says  Simpson. 

The  world’s  only  heavy  water- 
based  detector,  SNO  was  built  by  a 
collaboration  of  almost  100  scien- 
tists from  1 1 universities  and  labora- 
tories in  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Canadian 
participants  include  university  re- 
searchers from  Queen’s,  Carleton, 
Laurentian,  British  Columbia  and 
Guelph. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Come  into  My  Garden 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  tour  features  gardens  ofOAC  and  CBS  profs 


Two  U of  G faculty  whose 
gardens  are  on  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre’s  Gardenscapes 
’99  tour  don’t  mind  bringing  home 
their  work  — nor  even  bringing 
something  of  their  home  to  the 
University.  Profs.  Richard  Reader, 
Botany,  and  Glen  Lumis,  Plant 
Agriculture  — both  first-timers  this 
year  on  the  art  centre’s  annual 
garden  tour  fund-raiser  — trace 
connections  between  their  home 
gardens  and  their  research  and 
teaching. 

“I  bring  specimens  from  here  for 
students  to  identify  in  plant  material 
quizzes,”  says  Lumis,  referring  to 
numerous  trees  and  shrubs  dotting 
the  front  and  rear  gardens  that  he 
and  his  wife,  Peggy,  have  cultivated 
since  moving  to  their  Bishop  Court 
property  six  years  ago.  “Almost 
every  woody  plant  here  I use  in 
some  way  in  my  teaching.” 

An  expert  in  nursery  production 
of  woody  plants,  Glen  Lumis  enjoys 
growing  less  common  species,  in- 
cluding yellowhorn,  Persian  parro- 
tia,  moosewood,  inkberry  holly  and 
his  pi6ce  de  resistance,  a dwarf 
birch,  which  is  an  arctic  species  rec- 
ognized by  few  people.  “I  enjoy  hav- 
ing one  of  everything,”  he  says  of 
this  collector’s  garden. 

Complementing  his  interest, 
Peggy  Lumis  tends  the  roughly  300 
different  perennials  and  ornamental 
grasses  packed  into  numerous  beds 
constructed  on  a backyard  hillside 
that  drops  about  25  feet.  Looking  up 
the  slope  to  the  patio,  she  laughs  as 
she  explains  that  each  year  she  duti- 
fully hauls  out  lawn  furniture, 
which  then  sits  unoccupied  for  the 
entire  growing  season. 

“Ten  of  everything”  might  be  the 
theme  for  the  perennial  garden  that 
Reader  and  his  gardening  partner, 
Jennifer  Minogue,  hazardous  waste 
materials  safety  officer  in  Environ- 
mental Health  and  Safety,  began 
cultivating  12  years  ago  when  they 
bought  their  100-acre  pine  woodlot 
in  Puslinch. 

But  as  with  the  Lumis  showpiece, 
what  Reader  learns  in  his  garden 
about  cultural  requirements  of  par- 
ticular plants  finds  its  way  back  into 
the  classroom  and  the  lab.  “I’m  us- 
ing it  more  or  less  as  a test  garden,” 
he  says. 

Hemmed  in  by  the  original  pines 
and  deciduous  trees,  the  grounds 
around  Reader  and  Minogue’s 
cream-coloured  stucco  home  con- 


tain two  ponds,  huge  perennial  and 
shrub  beds  whose  dominant  tones 
are  set  by  irises,  peonies  and  day  lil- 
ies, and  curving  perennial-lined 
paths  that  radiate  from  the  back  gar- 
den to  lose  themselves  in  the  woods. 

Citing  his  interest  in  plant  distri- 
bution, Reader  says  he  often  experi- 
ments with  less-familiar  cultivars 
encountered  through  his  studies.  “I 
go  to  the  garden  centre,  plop  it  in 
and  get  a better  understanding  of 
why  some  species  perform  better 
than  others.”  One  lesson  learned  in 
his  woodland  Eden:  planting  hy- 
drangeas and  euonymus  is  like  set- 
ting out  dessert  for  the  many 
neighbourhood  rabbits. 

He  began  gardening  at  his  par- 
ents’ home  in  Windsor,  where  he 
eventually  completed  his  under- 
graduate degree.  “My  great- 
grandfather was  head  gardener  at 


Bookham  Estate  south  of  London,  so 
I think  it’s  in  the  blood." 

Visitors  can  view  these  and  four 
other  Guelph  gardens  during  Gar- 
denscapes ’99,  which  runs  June  27 
from  noon  to  5 p.m.  This  year’s  tour 
includes  the  restored  conservatory 
and  gardens  adjacent  to  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  Visitors  can  also  take  in 
current  exhibits  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre,  including  “Sow- 
ing the  Seeds,”  which  commemo- 
rates the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and 
tour  the  adjoining  Donald  Forster 
Sculpture  Park. 

Tickets  are  $8  and  $3  and  are 
available  at  the  art  centre,  the  Fram- 
ing & Art  Centre,  Royal  City  Nursery 
and  Coach  House  Florists.  For  more 
information,  call  837-0010  (days)  or 
837-8082  (evenings). 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Bioinformatic  Tools  Available 
for  Researchers  on  Web 


UOF  G researchers  are  invited  to 
participate  in  a test  site  for 
BioNavigator,  a new  global 
bioinformatic  service  provider  that 
uses  a Web-based  delivery  system. 

BioNavigator  gives  biological  re- 
searchers access  to  a powerful  and 
comprehensive  range  of  integrated 
bioinformatics  tools  to  conduct  such 


functions  as  DNA  and  protein  se- 
quence analysis  and  sequence  data- 
base searching.  BioNavigator 
employs  a user-friendly  and  intui- 
tive graphical  user  interface,  de- 
signed by  experienced  bioinfor- 
maticians  and  programmers.  It  is 
driven  by  bioscientists’  needs  for  a 
one-stop  shop  for  bioinformatics  so- 


lutions and  comprehensive  support 
mechanisms. 

For  more  information  about  par- 
ticipating in  BioNavigator’s  test  site, 
call  Connie  Hearty,  director  of  the 
Business  Development  Office  in  the 
Office  of  Research,  at  Ext.  6471  or 
send  e-mail  to  chearty@uoguelph. 
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62  McBrine  Place,  Unit#  17 

HEY  GUYS! 

DO  YOU  WANT  SEXUAL  AGGRESSION 
ON  YOUR  CAMPUS  TO  STOP? 

You  can  join  a new  campaign  to  make 
this  campus  community  safer  for  women! 

Contact  the  Wellness  Centre  at  Ext.  4066  or 
e-mail  dmilius@uoguelph.ca 


Visitors  to  this  year’s  Gardenscapes  tour  can  view  six  local  gardens, 
including  two  cultivated  by  U of  G faculty  and  staff,  as  well  as  the 
University’s  newly  restored  conservatory  and  gardens.  Posing  in  the 
campus  gardens  are,  clockwise  from  top  left,  Peggy  Lumis,  Prof.  Glen 
Lumis,  Prof.  Richard  Reader  and  Jennifer  Minogue. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


HOST  AN 
INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT 

G.A.T.E.  Enterprises  (Global  Awareness  Through  English 
Enterprises  Inc.),  is  a private  English  as  a Second  Language  School 
located  here  in  Guelph,  working  in  collaboration  with  the 
University's  Office  of  Open  Learning.  Our  programs  attract  both 
adult  participants  (year-round)  and  youth  participants  (over  the 
summer)  from  around  the  world.  Their  length  of  stay  can  range 
from  one  month  to  one  year.  In  order  to  enhance  their  learning 
experience,  most  of  our  international  participants  prefer  to  live 
with  a Canadian  family. 

We  are  looking  for  families  in  Guelph  who  would  like  to  host  these 
participants.  Families  must  speak  English  at  home  and  be  able  to 
provide  a safe,  clean  and  caring  environment  for  the  participants. 
Host  families  are  remunerated  for  their  services  at  $600  per 
month  per  student. 

G JLT.E.’s  greatest  priority  lies  in  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
each  participant.  If  you  would  like  the  opportunity  to  welcome  an 
international  student  into  your  home  and  show  them  Canadian 
hospitality,  please  contact  us  at  766-1 157. 


Teaching  Position 

Montessori  School  of  Wellington 
Guelph 

We  are  looking  for  someone  to  teach 
conversational  French  to  children  2lA  to  9 years 
of  age  on  a part-time  basis. 

A knowledge  of  Montessori  education 
would  be  a definite  advantage. 

Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  experience. 
Please  phone  or  submit  a resume  to: 

Montessori  School  of  Wellington 
68  Suffolk  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  2J2 

(519)  821-5876 
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A S@GE  Experience 

New  science  program  introduces  senior  elementary  students  to  university  studies 


Holding  up  two  unopened  cans 
of  cola,  food  science  graduate 
student  Mark  Yoshimasu  asks  which 
will  float  in  water:  regular  or  diet? 
Waving  hands  fill  the  Department  of 
Food  Science  lecture  theatre  faster 
than  foam  rising  in  a glass. 
"Regular,”  calls  out  one  student. 
“Diet,”  says  another.  “Let’s  do  an 
experiment,”  says  Yoshimasu.  With 
a practised  touch  worthy  of  a 
magician,  he  releases  the  cans  into 
two  large,  clear  beakers  of  water.  The 
can  of  regular  pop  heads  for  the 
bottom  while  the  can  of  diet  pop 
floats.  Half  the  class  groans;  the  other 
half  cheers. 

Learning  about  the  basics  — and 
the  surprises — of  food  science  is  just 
part  of  the  agenda  for  the  students  in 
this  Grade  7/8  class  from  Thornhill, 
who  are  visiting  U of  G as  part  of  the 
University’s  inaugural  series  of  resi- 
dential spring  camps  called  S@GE 
(Science  at  Guelph  Experience). 


Before  leaving  for  Russia  this 
April,  Prof.  Jeff  Stewart, 
HAFA,  promised  to  stay  in  touch 
with  colleagues  at  the  school.  Then 
HAFA  director  Prof.  John  Walsh 
heard  nothing. 

Days  passed,  and  like  the  arrival 
of  the  telegram  of  old,  news  arrived 
by  e-mail  that  Stewart  was  fine.  Thus 
began  a pattern:  every  few  days  and 
from  a different  e-mail  address, 
Walsh  received  a message  incorpo- 
rating a few  Cyrillic  characters,  alert- 
ing him  that  Stewart  was  well, 
mixing  opera,  ice  fishing  and  lec- 
tures at  university  campuses  on  the 
ice-bound  steppes  of  provincial 
towns  along  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Now  back  at  U of  G,  Stewart  says 
his  experience  showed  him  that  the 
notion  of  “globalization”  is  the  ac- 
cepted path  to  future  prosperity,  but 


Asocial  science  lecture  series 
sponsored  by  U of  G’s 
Winegard  visiting  professor 
program  in  1996/97  forms  the  basis 
of  a recently  released  book, 
Restructuring  Societies. 

Co-edited  by  Profs.  David  Knight 


@Guelph 

Publishing  Schedule 
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Publishing 

date 

Deadline 

July  7 

June  30 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  a 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  8 

Since  early  May,  groups  of  about 
150  senior  elementary  students  from 
throughout  southwestern  Ontario 
have  been  spending  three-day  stints 
at  Guelph  to  learn  about  aspects  of 
science  and  technology  and  career 
opportunities  in  food  science,  bio- 
technology, nutrition  and  health, 
physics  and  engineering  and  zool- 
ogy. The  project  is  run  jointly  by  the 
Office  of  Open  Learning  (OOL), 
Conference  Services  and  Student 
Housing  Services. 

Dave  Castle,  program  develop- 
ment co-ordinator  for  OOL,  says 
Guelph  has  registered  about  1,600 
students,  roughly  400  more  than  or- 
ganizers had  anticipated  last  year 
when  they  began  pitching  the  pro- 
gram to  17  school  boards  and  more 
than  1,900  individual  schools. 

“The  great  response  has  led  to  the 
development  of  new  modules  for 
2000,”  says  OOL  director  Virginia 
Gray. 


for  many  of  the  world’s  citizens,  ho- 
rizons are  expanding  faster  than 
their  ability  to  pay  for  it. 

“The  students  I was  teaching  have 
difficulty  getting  in  touch  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  because  of  a lack  of 
computers,”  he  says.  “E-mail  is  rare, 
and  phones  and  airfare  are  nearly 
prohibitive,  especially  when  wages 
average  only  $50  Canadian  per 
month.” 

Stewart  was  in  Russia  as  an  over- 
seas volunteer  with  the  Canadian  Ex- 
ecutive Service  Organization 
(CESO).  Touring  the  Modern  Uni- 
versity of  the  Humanities  at  four  of 
its  satellite  campuses  at  Ufa,  Sterliti- 
mak,  Oktabrysky  and  Asha,  he  gave 
lectures,  seminars  and  workshops  in 
his  area  of  expertise,  the  modern 
hospitality  and  hospitality  manage- 
ment industry. 


and  Alun  Joseph,  Geography,  the 
book  is  a collection  of  essays  address- 
ing the  effects  of  restructuring  pro- 
cesses in  Canada  and  New  Zealand. 

"There  is  a lot  written  about  re- 
structuring societies,  but  very  little 
about  their  impact,”  says  Knight. 

Restructuring  Societies  presents 
the  diverse  views  of  nine  scholars 
representing  a broad  range  of  social 
scientific  perspectives — anthropol- 
ogy, geography,  history,  indigenous 
studies,  politics,  psychology  and  so- 
ciology. Four  of  the  essays  were  lec- 
tures given  by  participants  in  the 
1996/97  Winegard  visiting  professor 
program  in  the  then  College  of  Social 
Science.  The  visiting  scholars  spoke 
on  a common  theme  — social  sci- 


OOL,  the  College  of  Biological 
Science,  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science,  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  and  the  Health 
and  Performance  Centre  developed 
academic  modules  to  help  young 
campers  learn  about  aspects  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  related  ca- 
reers. Graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  were  recruited  to  deliver  the 
modules  on  engineering  design, 
transgenic  plants  and  organisms, 
Great  Lakes  biodiversity,  health  and 
nutrition,  food  properties  and  uses, 
and  owl  habitat  (an  evening  “owl 
prowl”  in  the  Arboretum). 

S@GE  was  designed  to  reflect  re- 
cent changes  to  the  province’s  secon- 
dary school  science  curriculum,  says 
Casde.  “The  new  curriculum  em- 
phasizes problem-solving  abilities 
and  knowledge  of  science  and  its 
technical  aspects.” 

Running  weekdays  until  mid- 
June,  the  camps  are  attended  by 


Everywhere  he  went,  Stewart  was 
accorded  a warm  reception.  “The 
people  I met  were  keen  to  establish 
their  own  hospitality  industries,”  he 
says.  “They  tend  to  be  knowledge- 
able in  economics  and  business  gen- 
erally, but  not  as  specialized  as  we  are 
in  North  America  in  specific  areas  of 
service  management.” 

In  the  evenings,  he  was  taken  to 
the  ballet,  jazz  concerts  and  art  gal- 
leries and  on  the  occasional  ice- 
fishing expedition.  “They  were  won- 
derful hosts;  they  really  rolled  out  the 
red  carpet.” 

CESO  is  a non-profit  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  4,000  employees 
with  technical  and  managerial  ex- 
pertise. Volunteers  give  a week  or 
two  of  their  time  to  help  businesses 
and  organizations  in  developing  na- 
tions, in  countries  of  the  former  So- 


ences  and  public  policy  in  a restruc- 
turing society. 

The  Winegard  visitors  whose 
work  is  featured  in  the  book  are 
former  Ontario  premier  Bob  Rae; 
Olive  Dickason,  professor  emerita  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Alberta; 
University  of  Auckland  geographer 
Warren  Moran;  and  Julian  Barling,  a 
professor  of  organizational  behav- 
iour and  psychology  at  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity. Other  essays  in  the  book 
were  written  by  U of  G faculty  — 
Knight  and  Joseph,  Profs.  Belinda 
Leach  and  Tony  Winson,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  and  Prof.  Jackie 
Wolfe-Keddie,  Rural  Planning  and 
Development. 

Knight  says  the  essays  were  writ- 


entire  classes,  along  with  teachers 
and  parent  chaperones.  Most  groups 
are  coming  from  outside  Wellington 
County,  bunking  up  in  Johnston 
Hall  and  eating  at  Centre  Six. 

Castle  says  S@GE  is  an  excellent 
way  to  introduce  the  notion  of  uni- 
versity studies  — and  Guelph  spe- 
cifically — to  young  people.  Noting 
that  various  science  liaison  officers 
from  across  campus  have  been  in- 
vited to  attend  at  least  one  session,  he 
says:  “Teachers  and  parents  have 
sought  out  these  camps  because  they 
want  to  increase  students’  awareness 
of  science  and  technology  in  a uni- 
versity context.” 

Although,  to  judge  by  the  Thorn- 
hill campers’  answers  to  Yoshimasu’s 
questions  about  artificial  sweeteners, 
acidity  and  fluid  flow,  these  young- 
sters already  know  a thing  or  two 
about  the  science  of  soft  drinks. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


viet  Union  and  in  aboriginal 
communities.  CESO  is  funded  by  the 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency,  as  well  as  corporations, 
foundations  and  individual  Canadi- 
ans. Stewart’s  interest  in  volunteer- 
ing for  CESO  was  sparked  by  Gunter 
Otto,  retired  president  of  Cara  Op- 
erations, who  served  as  HAFA’s 
executive-in-residence  during  the 
winter  semester  and  is  also  a CESO 
volunteer. 

Stewart  left  Russia  with  warm 
feelings.  “There  are  a large  number  of 
very  smart,  motivated  people  who 
are  very  curious  about  the  global 
business  environment.  Despite  their 
difficult  history,  I’m  optimistic  about 
their  chances  because  they  are  so  re- 
sourceful and  resilient.” 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


ten  and  edited  to  ensure  that  social 
science  jargon  didn’t  creep  into  the 
literature,  making  it  accessible  to  the 
average  person  with  an  interest  in  so- 
cial sciences. 

Restructuring  Societies  was 
launched  in  April  and  is  dedicated  to 
former  U of  G president  Bill 
Winegard,  who  went  on  to  serve  as 
Guelph  MP  and  federal  minister  for 
science.  The  Winegard  visiting  pro- 
fessor program  was  named  in  his 
honour  to  recognize  his  service  to  the 
University  and  Canada.  Supported 
by  gifts  from  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  University,  the  Winegard  profes- 
sorships are  being  held  this  year  in 
OAC.  Restructuring  Societies  is  avail- 
able at  the  University  Bookstore. 


TTRRS 


PERMISSION  NOT  GIVEN 

Thank  you  for  printing  my  letter 
in  the  June  2 issue  of  @Guelph.  In 
the  editor’s  note,  it  was  stated 
that  my  letter  was  shared,  with 
my  permission,  with  Nancy 
Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance 
and  administration).  I am  really 
surprised  by  this  assertion 
because  I never  gave  permission 
to  anyone  to  share  my  letter  with 
the  vice-president.  I am  therefore 
writing  to  correct  this  mispercep- 
tion. 

In  her  letter,  published  in  the 
same  issue,  Nancy  Sullivan  gra- 
ciously thanked  me  for  allowing 
her  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  my  letter.  Once  again,  I would 
like  to  clarify  that  I never  dis- 
cussed my  letter  or  its  contents 
with  anyone  in  the  university  ad- 
ministration. It  was  simply  a let- 
ter to  the  editor,  expressing  my 
views  on  the  faculty  salary  settle- 
ment. It  appears  now  that  my  let- 
ter was  passed  on  to  the 
vice-president  for  comments 
without  my  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, and  I find  this  deplorable. 

Prof.  Dilip  Banerji 
Computing  and 
Information  Science 

WOULD  THE  REAL  EDITOR 
PLEASE  COME  FORWARD? 

In  the  June  2 issue  of  @Guelph , 
two  letters  appeared  that  com- 
mented on  the  recent  salary  set- 
dement  for  faculty  and  profes- 
sional librarians.  The  first  was 
written  by  Prof.  Dilip  Banerji;  the 
second,  an  immediate  rebuttal  to 
his  letter,  was  submitted  by 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration). 

On  reading  the  letters,  I con- 
tacted Prof.  Banerji  and 
@Guelph.  After  several  probing 
questions  were  asked  of  the  vari- 
ous parties,  it  became  evident 
that  @Guelph  did  not,  in  fact,  ob- 
tain Prof.  Banerji’s  permission  to 
share  his  letter  with  Nancy 
Sullivan.  Nor  did  Prof.  Banerji 
give  his  permission  to  have  the 
vice-president  respond  directly 
to  his  letter  in  the  same  issue.  It  is 
indeed  unfortunate  for  the  Uni- 
versity that  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  publication  of 
these  letters  betray  normal  jour- 
nalistic practice  and  knowingly 
or  unknowingly  convey  the  mes- 
sage: “Big  Brother  is  watching.” 

Prof.  Bruce  Koenig 

Literatures  and  Performance 
Studies  in  English 

Note:  I spoke  with  Prof.  Dilip 
Banerji  about  his  recent  letter  to 
the  editor  prior  to  its  publication  in 
@Guelph,  to  seek  his  permission  to 
publish  a response.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  he  was  aware 
his  letter  would  be  shared  with 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
( finance  and  administration),  and 
that  her  response  would  be  pub- 
lished in  the  same  issue.  I regret  the 
misunderstanding. 

Darlene  Frampton,  Director, 
Communications  and 
Public  Affairs 


HAFA  Prof  Shares  Expertise  in  Russia 

Modern  hospitality  and  hospitality  management  focus  of  lectures,  seminars,  workshops 


Winegard  Lectures  Form  Basis  of  Book 

Essays  address  effects  of  restructuring  processes  in  Canada,  New  Zealand 
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FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  bungalow,  June 
Avenue  area,  two  baths,  rec  room, 
treed  yard,  gas  heat,  central  air, 
available  Sept.  1,  $1,150  a month; 
two-bedroom  spacious  penthouse 
apartment  in  stone  house  near  Exhi- 
bition Park,  library,  perfect  for  pro- 
fessional couple,  available  Aug.  1, 
$899  a month,  824-1773. 


One-bedroom  apartment  on  Victo- 
ria Road  North,  parking,  laundry, 
controlled  entrance,  available  July  1, 
827-1533. 


Bachelor  apartment,  laundry,  park- 
ing, close  to  bus  stop,  available 
immediately,  $480  a month  inclu- 
sive, 823-8914. 


Upper  floor  of  bungalow  in  old  Uni- 
versity area,  references  required, 
non-smokers,  $1,100  a month 
inclusive,  823-5014. 


Bachelor  apartment  on  Cork  Street, 
controlled  entrance,  available 
immediately,  $425  a month, 
821-2067. 


Spacious  one-bedroom  apartment 
available  for  summer,  separate 
entrance,  quiet  neighbourhood, 
laundry,  parking,  on  bus  route, 
non-smoker,  no  pets,  $400  a month 
inclusive,  call  May,  763-2235. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  private  home,  four-piece  bath, 
close  to  bus  stop,  Woodlawn/Victo- 
ria  area,  available  July  1,  $500  a 
month  plus  cable,  Judy,  Ext.  4365  or 
824-0903  evenings. 


Furnished  five-bedroom  house, 
minutes  to  downtown,  family  room 
with  fireplace,  on  large  treed  lot  with 
deck,  possible  exchange  for  similar 
rental  in  Montreal  from  September 
1999  for  academic  year,  837-1900  or 
send  e-mail  to  dfischli@uoguelph. 
ca. 


One-bedroom  garage  apartment 
overlooking  3/4  acre  of  gardens, 
Kortright/Gordon  area,  private 
kitchen  and  bath,  10-minute  walk  to 
campus,  available  July  1,  $600  a 
month  inclusive,  Frances,  leave  mes- 
sage at  822-8466. 


Furnished  four-bedroom  home  on 
3/4  acre  in  old  University  area,  open 
concept,  private  house  and  gardens, 
10-minute  walk  to  campus,  ideal  for 
visiting  faculty,  available  Aug.  15  to 
July  15,  2000,  Maurice  or  Lisa, 
763-0449  or  send  e-mail  to  mnel- 
isch@la. uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  apartment  on  11* 
floor,  laundry  room,  near  river  and 
downtown,  available  July  or  August, 
rent  negotiable,  leave  message  at 
826-6918. 


Furnished  upscale  apartment,  fully 
equipped  kitchen,  private  entrance, 
parking,  air,  central  vac,  no  lease 
required  for  short-term  rental  or 
lease  for  longer  term,  available  Aug. 
1,  $795  a month  inclusive,  Carol, 
823-1857. 


FOR  SALE 


1986  Toyota  Corolla,  four-door, 
standard,  190,000  kilometres,  excel- 
lent condition,  many  new  parts,  cer- 
tified, 763-8101. 


1992  Dodge  Shadow  Sport  hatch- 
back, white,  AM/FM  cassette,  sun- 
roof, tinted  windows,  air,  mint  con- 
dition, bra  on  hood,  remote  starter, 
one  owner,  62,000  km,  Viviane  or 
Jerry,  824-0628. 


1984  Kawasaki  GPZ900  (Ninja), 
55,000  km,  liquid-cooled,  all  origi- 
nal, blue  and  silver,  tank  bag 
included,  822-5724  or  send  e-mail  to 
tkanerva@uogueIph.ca. 


Child’s  Norco  micro-mountaineer, 
excellent  condition,  821-2646. 


Kitchen  table  with  five  cane-backed 
chairs;  sofa  bed;  pantry,  16  by  30  by 
58  inches;  small  adjustable  book- 
shelf; floor  lamp;  TV  stand, 
823-9423  or  send  e-mail  to  cstun- 
den@uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Two-  or  three-bedroom  house  with 
fenced  yard  for  prof  with  mature  dog 
and  small  caged  pet  in  Guelph/ 
Elora/Fergus  area  for  Aug.  1,  Scott, 
250-472-4303  or  send  e-mail  to 
sbml@uvic.ca. 


Room  or  apartment  for  Sept.  1, 
within  walking  or  cycling  distance  of 
the  University  or  on  bus  route,  will- 
ing to  share,  Angela,  905-828-4137 
or  send  e-mail  to  awlin@hotmail. 
com. 


One-bedroom  furnished  apartment 
for  50-plus  single  male,  walk  to 
downtown  and/or  campus,  Aug.  1 to 
Jan.  15,  2000,  up  to  $700  a month, 
send  e-mail  to  graeme.wells@anu. 
edu.au. 


Two-bedroom  accommodation  for 
prof  and  family  from  Aug.  1 to  May 
1,  2000,  prefer  downtown/Univer- 
sity  location,  close  to  bus  route,  price 
range  $800  plus  utilities,  Robert,  Ext. 
2176. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  accom- 
modation for  professional  couple, 
Aug.  1 to  Oct.  30,  Stephen  or  Janet, 
822-2424  after  8 p.m.  or  send  e-mail 
to  sgawron@uoguelph.ca. 


Five-bedroom  house  for  responsible 
university  students,  four  females  and 
one  male,  walking  distance  to  cam- 
pus, appliances,  parking,  required 
for  Sept.  1,  send  e-mail  to 
kat346@hotmail.com. 


One-  or  two-bedroom  furnished 
accommodation  for  mature  ex- 
change student  and  child,  walking 
distance  to  campus,  on  bus  route, 
September  to  April  2000,  send 
e-mail  to  jag07@students.stir.ac.uk. 


Two-  or  three-bedroom  house  or 
apartment  with  yard  for  family  with 
one  child  and  two  mature  dogs  for 
July  1,  $700  to  $900  a month,  Steve, 
Ext.  4706,  837-0867  or  e-mail 
srbrown@nonline.net. 


Accommodation  for  July  1 for 
female  student  with  dog,  822-6855 
or  send  e-mail  to  pteal@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Loving  home  for  small  six-year-old 
dog,  Barb,  Ext.  2043  or  821-7069. 


House  in  Fergus/Elora  or  surround- 
ing area  for  professional  couple  with 
children  for  Aug.  1.  minimum  12 


months,  787-0996  or  e-mail  pmen- 
zies@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Temporary  accommodation  in 
Guelph  area  for  mature  alumni,  will- 
ing to  house-sit  for  sabbatical  or 
extended  vacation,  905-631-0974. 


Clean  room  with  laundry  facilities 
for  single  female,  fourth-year  stu- 
dent, close  to  campus,  needed  for  fall 
and  winter  semesters,  Annie,  send 
e-mail  to  annie@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  country  home  in 
Guelph-Acton-Georgetown  area  for 
August  1999  for  one  year,  Ann,  Ext. 
2508  or  send  e-mail  to  aclark@ 
plant.uoguelph.ca. 


Recreational  vehicle  to  sleep  four, 
preferably  for  two  to  three  weeks  in 
August  but  July  is  suitable,  e-mail 
laidlawm@uoguelph.ca. 


FOUND 


Academic  hood,  black  with  three- 
inch  brown  border,  cream  lining 
with  three  unequal  diagonal  red/rust 
stripes,  about  5/8,  one  and  1.5  inches, 
maker's  tag  reads  Paul  A.  Willsie, 
Detroit,  Omaha,  Keith,  Ext.  8258. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre,  fax  to  824-7962  or 
e-mail  to  lgraham@exec.  admin, 
uoguelph.ca.  For  external  and  com- 
mercial advertising,  call  Brian 
Downey  at  Ext.  6665  or  e-mail  to 
bdowney@exec.admin.  uoguelph.ca. 


AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION  . . . 


Car  accidents:  human  error 
is  usually  the  cause 

"It's  great  to  own  a car!  What  a pleasure  to  have  the  freedom  to  go  where  you  want, 
when  you  want,  quickly  and  in  comfort.  And  it 's  so  nice  not  to  have  to  plan  your 
schedule  around  some  public  transport  timetable.  Our  lives  are  so  car-oriented 
that  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a world  without  them.  However,  we  forget  too  often 
that  these  marvellous  machines  can  injure  and  even  kill. 


What  is  to  blame?  The  cars  or 
those  who  drive  them?  We  know  that 
technological  advances  have  led  to 
increasingly  safer  car  design.  And  by 
having  regular  tune-ups,  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  ensure  that  your  car 
is  in  good  running  order. 
Unfortunately,  human  error  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of 
accidents 

You  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  in 
road  safety  to  know  that  most 
accidents  are  caused  by  human 
rather  than  technical  error.  To 
mitigate  this,  these  simple 
behind-the-wheel  safety  measures 
should  be  followed: 

• Always  stay  a good  distance  from 
the  vehicle  in  front  of  you  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  stop  your  vehicle 
quickly  and  safely; 

•Always  keep  the  windshield, 
headlights,  tail-lights  and  windows 
clean  and  adjust  the  rear-view 
mirrors  to  reduce  blind  spots; 

• Slow  down  for  yellow  lights,  come  to 
a complete  stop  at  stop  signs  and 
respect  speed  limits; 


Finally,  don’t  drive  when  weather 
conditions  are  bad  and  when  you  are 
tired. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  you 
should  never  drive  when  you  have 
been  drinking.  The  severity  of  the 
penalty  should  be  enough  to 
convince  you  of  this.  To  avoid  ending 
up  in  a hospital  or  jail,  it’s  better  to  be 
prudent,  public-spirited  and  sober 
when  you  get  behind  the  wheel. 

For  more  Information:  1-800-268-8955 
or  in  Quebec  1-800-361-3821 
www.melochemonnex.com 

n Meloche  Monnex 

Where  insurance  is  a science 
...and  service,  an  art 
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DRIVERS  WANTED! 


Lease  per  month 


99  BEETLE  5 SPD 

Air,  cassette,  front  & side  airbags, 
power  mirrors,  power  windows,  pit 
much  more 

36  month  20K/year  $3153  on  delivery 


99COLF 

5 spd.,  power  locks,  alarm,  cassette,  air 
conditioning,  plus  much  more 

36  month  20K/year  $3036.41  on  delivery 


*241 

Lease  per  month 


*220 


THE  NEWJETTAGL 

5 spd.,  air,  cassette,  power  locks, 
alarm,  keyless  entry,  plus  much  more 

36  month  20K/year  $3162  on  delivery  Leose  per  month 

99PAS5AT  CIS  f.8 

4 door,  ABS,  TIPTRONIC  AUTOMATIC 


TRANSMISSION,  air,  cassette,  Dower 
windows,  power  locks,  alarm,  front  & side 
airbags,  plus  much  more 


36  month  20K/vear  S5775.62  on  delivery 


m 

Lease  per  month 


Johnson  Volkswagen 


359  Woodlawn  Rd.  W. 

Just  west  of  the  Hanlon  Exp. 

824-9150  Drivers  wcnted^) 


r ■ 


Wellington 


k 


•All  payments  through  V.C.I.  Credit  plus  licence,  taxes  and  Insurant*.  Mmontli^pa^nart, 
downpayment.  PDI  and  freight.  Total  lease  payments:  Beetle  $10,764:  Golf  $8676;  Jetta  $11,520;  Passat  SI  4,364.  Otter  ends  Mar  31/99. 

Additional  km  charge  Is  $0.10  per  km.  0AC.  See  dealer  tor  jefags.  
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ARBORETUM 


Botanist  Allan  Anderson  will  lead  a 
workshop  on  fern  identification  and 
propagation  July  8 from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Much  of  the  workshop  will  be 
held  in  the  forest.  Cost  is  $35.  Regis- 
tration and  payment  are  required  by 
June  24.  Call  Ext.  41 10  to  register. 


CONCERTS 


The  Diocesan  Chorale  will  perform 
on  campus  and  downtown  June  29 
to  celebrate  25  years  of  choral  music 
from  the  Bahamas.  At  noon  beside 
Day  Hall,  the  singers  will  offer  a trib- 
ute to  Canada  highlighting  folk 
music  indigenous  to  the  Bahamas 
(rain  venue:  University  Centre 
courtyard).  At  7 p.m.,  the  group  per- 
forms at  Chalmers  United  Church, 
where  admission  is  a free  will  offer- 
ing. The  concerts  are  sponsored  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas 
and  the  College  of  Arts. 


NOTICES 


The  Mexican  Association  of  Cana- 
dian Studies  invites  papers  and  pan- 
els for  its  Sixth  International  Con- 
gress Sept.  21  to  23  at  the  National 
Autonomous  University  of  Mexico. 
The  theme  is  “Canada:  A Salute  to 
the  Millennium.”  Papers  should 
address  social,  political,  cultural  and 
economic  challenges  to  Canada  in 
the  next  century.  Abstracts  and  pro- 
posals are  due  June  30.  More  infor- 
mation is  available  at  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs  or  from 


MV  ENTS 


Maria  Cristina  Rosas  at  mcrosast® 
dfl.telmex.net.mx. 


The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  (IDRC)  and  Asso- 
ciation of  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Canada  offer  sabbatical  grants  of 
up  to  $36,000  to  encourage  aca- 
demic co-operation  between  Cana- 
dian and  African  researchers  and 
institutions.  Application  deadline  is 
July  30.  Details  are  available  at  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs 
InfoCentre  and  on  the  Web  site 
www.aucc.ca. 


Students  are  needed  to  work  at  new 
student  registration  Sept.  7 from 
7:45  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Applications  are 
available  at  the  academic  records 
section  of  the  Office  of  Registrarial 
Services  on  Level  3 of  the  University 
Centre.  Early  application  is  advised. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  seminar 
series  continues  June  21  with  Robert 
Reichert  of  the  National  Research 
Council  exploring  “Vegetable  Oil 
Byproducts  (Minor  Components) 
and  Functional  Foods:  A Canadian 
Opportunity”  at  3 p.m.  in  OVC 
1715.  On  June  28,  “N-3  and  N-6 
Fatty  Acid  Stimulation  of  Restitu- 
tion in  a Cell  Culture  Model  of  Intes- 
tinal Wound  Healing”  is  the  topic  of 
graduate  student  Derek  Ruthig  at  3 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 


The  Guelph  Food  Technology  Cen- 
tre offers  two  public  seminars  in  July 
— “HACCP  for  the  Food-Service 
Sector”  July  6 and  7 and  “HACCP 
Train  the  Trainer  for  the  Food- 
Service  Sector”  July  9.  For  registra- 
tion information,  call  Marlene  Inglis 
at  821-1246,  send  e-mail  to 
minglis@uoguelph.ca  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.gftc.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  MLA  can- 
didate Susan  Chow,  Landscape 
Architecture,  is  June  18  at  1 1 a.m.  in 
Landscape  Architecture  125.  The 
thesis  is  “Analysing  Visual  Character 
in  the  Urban  Landscape.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Nate  Perkins. 


The  final  examination  of  MA  candi- 
date Casey  Batchelor,  Psychology,  is 
June  22  at  10  a.m.  in  MacKinnon 
311.  The  thesis  is  “Correlates  of 
Adaptation  in  Families  of  Children 
With  Pervasive  Developmental 
Disorder.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Mary 
Konstantareas. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Istvan  Imre,  Zoology,  is  June 
25  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The 
thesis  is  “Developmental  Response 
of  Young-of-the-Year  Brook  Charr 
( Salvelinus  fontinalis)  to  Water 
Velocity.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  David 
Noakes. 


The  final  examination  of  Michelle 
Smith,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 


Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  June  25  at  10 
a.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The  thesis  is 
“Examining  the  Transmission  of 
Values  Between  Generations.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Joan  Norris. 


The  final  examination  of  Natalie 
Hotrum,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science,  is  June 
25  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Food  Science  241. 
The  thesis  is  “Interactions  Between 
Kappa-Carrageenan  and  Beta- 
Lactoglobulin  in  Gelling  and  Non- 
Gelling  Aqueous  Systems.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Doug  Goff. 


The  final  examination  of  Dave 
Goorahoo,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, is  June  28  at  9 a.m.  in  Richards 
038.  The  thesis  is  “Spatial  Variability 
of  Hydraulic  and  Transport  Proper- 
ties for  Coarse  Porous  Media.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Gary  Kachanoski. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Nikos  Hontzeas,  Zoology,  is 
June  29  at  9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “Strategies  Against 
Cryptobiosis:  The  Production  of  a 
Recombinant  Protein  for  Therapeu- 
tic Purposes.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Patrick  Woo. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date David  Barney,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  July  5 at  9 a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
The  thesis  is  “The  Effect  of  High-  or 
Low-Fibre  Diet  Within  Two  Con- 


finement Housing  Systems  on  the 
Production,  Health  and  Behaviour 
of  Primiparous  Dairy  Cows.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Frank  Hurnik. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Guelph  Museums  will  celebrate 
Canada’s  birthday  July  1 from  noon 
to  4 p.m.  at  McCrae  House.  The  free 
event  will  include  displays,  demon- 
strations, music  and  activities  for  the 
entire  family.  For  more  information, 
call  836-1221. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council  offers 
guided  walking  tours  of  historical 
Guelph  on  selected  Sundays  until 
October.  Tours  last  two  hours;  cost 
is  $2.  Upcoming  tours  will  focus  on 
the  Speed  River  June  20  (leaving 
from  the  Guelph  Public  Library), 
Victorian  Guelph  June  27  (Guelph 
Civic  Museum)  and  Brooklyn  and 
College  Hill  July  4 (McCrae  House). 


The  Guelph  Youth  Orchestra  is 
holding  auditions  for  the  upcoming 
season  for  instrumentalists  aged  12 
to  20.  Brass  and  wind  players  are 
particularly  needed.  For  audition 
dates  and  times,  call  Mary-Jo  Gor- 
don at  836-5788.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Judy  Greenhill  at  763-2494. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council  will 
present  its  1999  Heritage  Awards 
June  21  at  4:30  p.m.  at  the  GAC 
office,  147  Wyndham  St.  N.,  Suite 
404.  For  more  information,  call 
836-3280. 


The  Soy  of  Life 

Researchers  hope  to  find  that  isoflavones  in  soybeans  can  help  reduce  blood  cholesterol 


Unhealthy  blood  cholesterol 
levels  could  be  lowered  by 
increasing  soybean  consumption,  if 
researchers  at  U of  G and  the 
University  of  Toronto  are  right. 

A recent  three-phase  four-week 
clinical  trial  involving  U of  G’s  Labo- 
ratory Services  is  investigating  blood 
cholesterol  levels  in  participants  re- 
ceiving soy-based  food  products 
such  as  soy  burgers,  puddings,  milk 
and  desserts. 

"We’re  hoping  to  find  that  the 
isoflavones  in  soybeans  have  a posi- 
tive effect  on  cholesterol  levels,”  says 
Chung-Ja  Jackson,  a researcher  at 
the  Guelph  Centre  for  Functional 
Foods  in  Lab  Services,  who  is  col- 
laborating with  University  of  To- 
ronto nutrition  researcher  David 
Jenkins.  “If  they  do,  we  may  be  able 
to  make  dietary  recommendations 
for  people  who  are  trying  to  lower 
their  cholesterol  levels,”  she  says. 

Some  of  the  group’s  findings 
were  presented  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Biological  Societies. 

The  potential  ability  of  isofla- 
vones to  reduce  blood  cholesterol  is 
a new  addition  to  the  growing  list  of 
health  benefits  provided  by  this 


group  of  compounds.  They  have 
already  been  shown  to  help  prevent 
other  health  problems  such  as  can- 
cer of  the  colon,  breast  and  prostate, 
as  well  as  menopausal  symptoms 
and  osteoporosis. 

Soybeans  have  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Asian  diets  for  centuries. 
They  are  known  to  help  reduce  the 
incidence  of  women’s  health  prob- 
lems in  particular.  This  is  because 
isoflavones  are  weak  phytoestro- 
gens, compounds  that  can  mimic 
human  estrogen.  Although  other 
lifestyle  factors  play  a role  in  the  de- 
creased rates  of  these  health  prob- 
lems among  Asian  women,  diets 
high  in  soybean  products  are  be- 
lieved to  be  a significant  factor. 

Jackson’s  role  is  to  measure  levels 
of  isoflavones  in  soy  foods  con- 
sumed by  the  volunteers  as  well  as 
levels  of  isoflavone  metabolic 
break-down  products  in  the  partici- 
pants urine.  Soybeans  and  soy  food 
products  contain  12  different  forms 
of  isoflavones  she  is  able  to  isolate, 
identify  and  quantify.  Changes  in 
blood  cholesterol  levels  are  meas- 
ured at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Cholesterol  is  a soft,  waxy  sub- 
stance that  is  carried  around  the 


bloodstream  by  one  of  two  carrier 
molecules  — low-density  lipoprotein 
(LDL)  or  high-density  lipoprotein 
(HDL).  High  levels  of  LDL,  or  “bad 
cholesterol,”  can  cause  cholesterol 
buildup  in  blood  vessels.  HDL,  or 
“good  cholesterol,”  removes  choles- 
terol from  the  bloodstream  and  helps 
prevent  accumulation. 

Jackson’s  previous  research  shows 
that  some  soybean  varieties  produce 
higher  levels  of  isoflavones  than  oth- 
ers do.  The  location  and  the  year  in 
which  the  soybeans  are  grown  can 
also  affect  isoflavone  levels.  Future 
studies  may  look  at  how  cholesterol 
levels  are  affected  by  different  varie- 
ties of  soybeans  or  by  different  grow- 
ing conditions.  The  researchers  were 
recently  awarded  new  funding  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  to  continue  their 
work  in  this  area. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  and  is  being 
done  in  collaboration  with  industrial 
partners  Loblaws,  Yves  Veggie  Cui- 
sine, So  Good,  Soy  City  Foods  and  La 
Soyaine. 

BY  CLAIRE  MOXON 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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Hb||ht's  issue 

3 HISTORY  prof  wins  College  of 
Arts  teaching  award. 


6 NEW  pig  breed  will  benefit  the 
environment. 


7 MUSICIANS  say  give  peace 
a chance. 


9 Mathematician  is  the  sum 

of  her  experiences. 


10  Spark  program  is  a model 
for  Canadian  universities. 


Botany 
Journal 
Comes 
to  U of  G 

Publication  a coup  for 
University,  says  new  editor 


Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Botany, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Journal  of  Botany  in  what 
he  describes  as  a “coup”  for  the 
department  and  for  the  University. 
He  has  received  an  operating 
budget  of  almost  $500,000  from  the 
Ottawa-based  National  Research 
Council  (NRC)  to  edit  the  journal 
during  the  next  five  years.  Peterson 
says  of  his  appointment:  “I  think  it 
lifts  the  department’s  profile. 
Guelph’s  name  is  out  there  around 
the  world  in  botany.” 

Bruce  Dancik,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  14  scientific  journals  and  a 
monograph  series  published  by  the 
NRC  Research  Press,  says  Peter- 
son’s new  title  is  “certainly  an  hon- 
our. It’s  something  that  indicates 
the  quality  of  the  people  on  the  staff 
of  the  University  of  Guelph.” 

According  to  Dancik,  the  70- 
year-old  journal  ranks  among  the 
top  one-quarter  of  plant  science 
journals  worldwide.  Referring  to 
rankings  maintained  by  the 
Philadelphia-based  Institute  for 
Scientific  Information  — the 
worldwide  arbiter  of  research  jour- 
nals’ standing  and  influence  — he 
says:  “The  Journal  of  Canadian  Bot- 
any is  well-cited  in  ISI  data  and 
well-respected.” 

First  published  as  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  Research,  the  publication 
was  renamed  in  1951.  It  is  the  sec- 

Continued  on  page  11 


AN  INSIDER’S  VIEW 


More  than  450  alumni,  donors  and  friends  applauded  when  the  doors  opened  on  U of  G’s  restored  1931 
conservatory  greenhouse  during  Alumni  Weekend.  They  mingled,  danced  and  told  nostalgic  stories  at  a 
reception  that  culminated  seven  years  of  planning,  fund-raising  and  renovations  to  the  greenhouse  and 
surrounding  gardens.  For  more  Alumni  Weekend  photos,  see  page  5.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

CFI  Awards  to  Create  Two 
New  Research  Centres 

Multidisciplinary  studies  will  focus  on  food  safety,  function  of  foods  and  soft  materials 


UOF  G WILL  RECEIVE  almost  $6 
million  from  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation’s  (CFI) 
Institutional  Innovation  Fund  for 
two  multidisciplinary  projects. 

The  projects  will  establish  re- 
search centres  for  food  safety  and  for 
food  and  soft  materials  involving 
more  than  50  researchers  from  12 
departments.  With  CFI  funds  ($5.8 


million),  in-kind  and  industry  sup- 
port and  potential  matching  funds 
from  the  province,  these  projects 
could  reach  a combined  total  value 
of  $15  million. 

The  CFI  awards  consist  of  $3  mil- 
lion to  create  a Canadian  Research 
Institute  in  Food  Safety  (CRIFS)  and 
$2.8  million  to  create  a Centre  for 
Food  and  Soft  Materials  Science. 


CRIFS  will  be  directed  by  Prof.  Man- 
sel  Griffiths,  who  holds  the  Chair  in 
Dairy  Microbiology,  and  Prof.  Scott 
McEwen,  Population  Medicine.  Di- 
rectors of  the  Centre  for  Food  and 
Soft  Materials  Science  are  Profs. 
Rickey  Yada,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science,  and  Prof. 
John  Dutcher,  Physics. 

Continued  on  page  13 


Dwivedi 

Named 

FRSC 

Political  science  professor 
honoured  for  scholarship 


Prof.  O.P.  Dwivedi,  Political 
Science,  has  been  named  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  becoming  the  23rd  U of  G 
faculty  member  to  receive  the 
honour. 

Dwivedi  says  he  was  “pleasantly 
surprised”  when  he  received  a letter 
notifying  him  of  the  accolade  last 
month.  “Election  as  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  is  an  honour  and  the 
highest  scholarly  recognition  a Ca- 
nadian academic  can  receive,"  he 
says.  “It  is  also  wonderful  recogni- 
tion for  our  new  college  fCoWege  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sci- 
ences). " 

A faculty'  member  at  U of  G 
since  1 967,  Dwivedi  has  focused  his 
research  on  environmental  policy 
and  management,  and  comparative 
and  development  administration. 
Two  new  books  out  this  summer — 
one  he  co-authored,  the  other  he 
co-edited  — bring  to  29  the  total  of 
books  he  has  written  or  edited  dur- 
ing his  career.  This  is  in  addition  to 
85  book  chapters  and  journal  arti- 
cles. 

Prof.  Michael  Nightingale,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  (CSAHS),  says  the 
college  is  “thrilled”  to  learn  of 
Dwivedi’s  recognition  by  the  Royal 
Society.  “His  interdisciplinary 
scholarship,  recognized  interna- 
tionally, is  an  outstanding  example 
of  how  members  of  the  CSAHS 
community  are  fulfilling  our  aim  to 
be  responsive  to  societal  needs,” 
Nightingale  says. 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
Continued  on  page  9 
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Building,  renovation  activity  related  to  targeted  capital  funding,  boost  in  facilities  renewal  allocation 


At  the  FINAL  Senate  meeting  of  the  academic  year  June  15, 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski  informed  senators  that  a 
number  of  capital  projects  and  renovations  will  get  under  way 
on  campus  in  the  coming  months,  thanks  in  part  to 
confirmation  of  new  federal  and  provincial  capital  funding. 
These  capital  improvements  will  bring  immediate  benefits  to 
students,  faculty  and  staff  while  positioning  the  University  to 
move  forward  with  its  strategic  directions  for  the  future. 

A key  allocation,  announced  in  the  May  ’99  provincial 


budget,  is  a new  infusion  of  facilities  renewal  funding.  U of  G 
will  receive  $2.68  million  for  facilities  renewal  in  1999/2000, 
more  than  double  last  year’s  $1 .035  million.  This  will  allow  the 
University  to  undertake  a number  of  high-priority  deferred- 
maintenance  projects,  he  said  (see  story  on  page  4). 

Other  building  and  renovation  activity  is  related  to  targeted 
provincial  and  federal  capital  funding,  said  Rozanski.  This  in- 
cludes renovations  at  various  locations  around  campus  to  ac- 
commodate the  physical  resource  requirements  of  research 


projects  funded  by  the  Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation  and 
Ontario  Research  and  Development  Challenge  Fund.  With 
funding  from  the  provincial  Access  to  Opportunities  Program, 
and  subject  to  Board  of  Governors  approval,  the  Thornbrough 
Building  will  be  expanded  and  renovated  to  accommodate  in- 
creased enrolment  in  Guelph  s computing  science  and  engi- 
neering programs.  The  expansion,  which  will  extend  into 
adjoining  parking  lots  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
August  2000,  will  provide  space  for  classrooms,  labs  and  offices. 


Board  approval  is  also  pending  on  Phase  4 of 
the  improvement  plan  for  U of  G’s  athletics 
facilities  — a plan  frilly  funded  by  a student 
referendum  in  the  1980s.  Rozanski  said  Phase 
4 will  involve  the  creation  of  a four-season  ath- 
letic dome  over  an  artificial  turf  sports  field, 
new  drainage  and  other  improvements  to  the 
soccer  field,  renovations  to  the  men's  and 
women’s  locker  rooms  in  the  Mitchell  Athlet- 
ics Centre  and  relocation  of  tennis  facilities  to 
South  Residences.  The  athletic  dome  will  allow 
students  to  participate  in  intramural  sports 
year-round.  Plans  for  Phase  4 are  now  subject 
to  final  architectural  review  and  timing  needs. 

(Editor’s  note:  At  the  subsequent  meeting 
of  Board  of  Governors  June  24,  the  board  ap- 
proved proceeding  to  tender  for  both  the 
Thornbrough  Building  expansion  and  Phase  4 
of  the  athletics  improvements.) 

Discussions  are  also  under  way  with  B of  G 
about  the  need  to  build  a new  500-bed  suite- 
style  residence  for  continuing  students,  said 
Rozanski.  This  is  in  response  to  the  current 
situation  on  campus,  not  yet  to  projected  in- 
creases in  enrolment  related  to  the  “double  co- 
hort” and  demographic  changes,  he  said.  The 
University  wishes  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
current  students  who  want  to  continue  their 
residence  experience  beyond  first  year.  Financ- 
ing for  the  residence  would  have  no  impact  on 
the  operating  budget,  he  said,  and  if  approved, 
the  project  would  be  targeted  for  fall  2001. 

Rozanski  added  that  U of  G plans  to  under- 
take a comprehensive  review  of  the  quality 
needs  of  Guelph’s  living,  learning  and  research 
facilities  in  anticipation  of  increased  capital 
funding.  This  review  and  planning  must  be 
part  of  the  University’s  overall  academic  plan- 
ning that  looks  ahead  to  the  institution’s  future 
over  the  next  30  years,  he  said. 

Following  on  the  recent  provincial  election, 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  will  con- 
tinue to  build  on  earlier  discussions  with  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  and  other 
government  representatives  about  the  pro- 
jected significant  increase  in  student  demand 
over  the  next  five  to  10  years,  said  Rozanski. 
These  efforts  will  continue  their  goal  of  con- 
vincing the  provincial  government  of  the  need 
to  increase  operating  grants  for  Ontario  uni- 
versities to  improve  quality  for  existing  stu- 
dents and  to  accommodate  further  growth  in 
university  enrolment,  he  said. 

ENROLMENT  FIGURES  ON  TARGET 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic),  informed  Senate  that. 


according  to  preliminary  figures,  U of  G ap- 
pears to  have  exceeded  its  undergraduate  en- 
rolment targets  for  the  1999/2000  academic 
year.  He  noted  two  new  trends  this  year  — 
greater  interest  in  U of  G’s  BA  program  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  interested 
in  computing  science.  Both  these  trends  are 
welcome,  he  said. 

Summerlee  also  reported  that  preliminary 
information  about  international  enrolment 
suggests  that  Guelph  has  exceeded  its  targets 
for  international  undergraduate  students.  And 
acting  graduate  studies  dean  Isobel  Heathcote 
noted  that  graduate  enrolment  is  ahead  of  last 
year  at  this  time. 

The  fact  that  U of  G enrolment  is  on  target 
reflects  an  enormous  amount  of  faculty  and 
staff  effort,  said  Summerlee.  Rozanski  joined 
in  commending  faculty  and  staff  for  this 
achievement,  particularly  while  facing  the  ex- 
ternal challenge  of  a competitive  environment 
and  the  internal  challenge  of  a new  student  in- 
formation system.  He  thanked  Summerlee, 
registrar  Chuck  Cunningham,  associate  regis- 
trar Brian  Pettigrew  and  other  staff  in  Regis- 
trar! al  Services  for  their  efforts. 

Rozanski  added  that  it  was  important  to 
note  that  in  meeting  its  numerical  targets, 
Guelph  had  sought  not  to  sacrifice  student 
quality.  The  University  remained  committed 
to  the  cutoff  marks  that  it  had  announced  early 
on  while  also  admitting  students  using  the  pro- 
file form. 

DVM  2000  CURRICULUM  APPROVED 

Senate  approved  a new  curriculum  for  the 
DVM  program,  to  be  implemented  beginning 
in  fall  2000.  Prof.  John  Leatherland,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences,  out- 
lined for  senators  the  history,  philosophy  and 
design  of  the  new  curriculum,  which  focuses 
on  the  progression  and  development  of  stu- 
dents in  a series  of  competencies  based  on  U of 
G’s  learning  objectives  in  general  and  veteri- 
nary skills  in  particular. 

The  competencies  were  established  after 
broad  consultation  with  the  professional  com- 
munity, food  and  animal  interest  groups,  com- 
panion animal  interest  groups  and  the  general 
public.  Designed  to  reflect  the  changing  nature 
of  the  veterinary  profession,  the  competencies 
include  the  knowledge  and  skill  base  expected 
of  entry-level  veterinarians,  but  also  emphasize 
the  professional,  literacy  and  numeracy  skills 
central  to  the  profession. 

Six  years  in  the  making,  the  new  curricu- 
lum will  be  carried  out  in  four  phases  rather 


than  semesters  or  years,  with  students  building 
on  prior  skills  and  experience  in  each  phase, 
said  Leatherland.  The  program  will  be  more 
integrated,  will  put  more  emphasis  on  profes- 
sional values  and  self-learning,  will  offer  stu- 
dents earlier  clinical  experience  and  will,  for 
the  first  time,  allow  students  to  take  electives 
outside  the  DVM  program. 

Provost  Iain  Campbell  commended  OVC 
and  all  those  involved  in  creating  the  new  cur- 
riculum for  their  vision.  He  said  the  document 
before  Senate  reflected  not  just  imagination, 
but  also  a huge  amount  of  courage  and  a vast 
amount  of  hard  work.  Senators  offered  a 
round  of  applause. 

In  other  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
Business,  Senate  approved  the  India  semester, 
subject  to  review  in  the  fall  of 2004.  Initiated  by 
Prof.  O.P.  Dwivedi,  Political  Science,  the  India 
semester  was  launched  on  a trial  basis  in  the 
fall  of  1995  at  the  University  of  Rajasthan.  The 
next  semester  is  scheduled  for  winter  2000,  to 
be  followed  by  semesters  in  winter  2002  and 
winter  2004. 

Senate  also  approved  two  new  majors  in  the 
B.Comm.  program  — human  resource  man- 
agement and  public  management. 

DOUBLE  COHORT  WORKING  GROUP 
REPORT  PRESENTED  BY  SCUP 

Senate  Committee  on  University  Planning 
(SCUP)  vice-chair  Prof.  David  Prescott,  Eco- 
nomics, presented  the  report  of  the  Double 
Cohort  Working  Group.  He  said  the  docu- 
ment makes  a start  at  identifying  fundamentals 
of  the  process  to  help  U of  G deal  with  the  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  number  of  students  ex- 
pected to  seek  post-secondary  education  over 
the  next  10  years.  The  process  will  be  an  open 
one,  he  said. 

Both  VP  AC  and  SCUP,  which  are  taking  a 
leadership  role  with  Board  of  Governors  in  de- 
veloping the  University’s  plan  for  dealing  with 
growth  in  student  demand  in  ways  that  will 
best  serve  the  University’s  goals,  have  dis- 
cussed the  report  and  have  proposed  a number 
of  possible  approaches,  said  Prescott.  These  in- 
clude increasing  enrolment,  building  partner- 
ships with  other  institutions  — including 
colleges  — further  expanding  open  learning 
programs  and  boosting  use  of  the  summer  se- 
mester. 

Planning  must  begin  now,  said  Prescott, 
because  if  Guelph  were  to  take  its  share  of  the 
expected  province-wide  increase  in  student 
numbers  over  the  next  10  years,  the  University 
would  see  an  eventual  increase  of  about  4,900 


students,  boosting  enrolment  from  15,000  to 
about  20,000.  That  would  dramatically  change 
the  nature  of  the  University  and  would  have  a 
deleterious  effect  on  the  character  and  culture 
of  the  institution,  he  said.  It  would  also  require 
a lot  of  new  construction  that  would  be  disrup- 
tive for  students  already  on  campus. 

Summerlee  outlined  one  proposal  under 
consideration  — increased  collaboration  with 
Humber  College  in  Toronto.  Guelph  is  now  in 
the  process  of  developing  a memorandum  of 
understanding  with  Humber  on  the  proposed 
collaboration;  it’s  hoped  this  will  lead  to  a for- 
mal agreement  that  defines  the  programs  un- 
der consideration  and  many  aspects  of  the 
prospective  collaboration.  SCUP  and  VPAC 
will  play  key  roles  in  the  process. 

The  collaboration  could  involve  joint  de- 
gree and  diploma  programs,  with  up  to  2,000 
students  eventually  participating,  said 
Summerlee.  This,  in  turn,  could  provide  a 
springboard  for  a host  of  other  collaborative 
activities,  including  a Toronto  semester  for  U 
of  G students,  and  would  allow  greater  accessi- 
bility. 

such  collaboration  would  not  occur  without 
the  financial  support  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

SELECTION  COMMITTEE  FORMED 
FOR  DEAN  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

Senate  approved  the  membership  of  the  se- 
lection committee  for  the  dean  of  graduate 
studies.  Chaired  by  Campbell,  the  committee 
consists  of  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-president 
(research);  College  of  Biological  Science  dean 
Bob  Sheath;  Prof.  Asha  Sadanand,  Department 
of  Economics;  Prof.  Alan  Sullivan,  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  Agriculture;  Prof.  Susan  Brown, 
School  of  Literatures  and  Performance  Studies 
m English;  graduate  student  Tejwant  Gidda, 
School  of  Engineering;  and  staff  member  Bo 
Wandschneider,  Computing  and  Communi- 
cations Services. 

GUIDELINES  APPROVED  FOR 
CONDUCT  OF  SEMESTERS  ABROAD 

Senate  approved  guidelines  for  the  conduct 
of  semesters  abroad,  as  presented  by  the  Senate 
International  Committee.  The  guidelines 
cover  the  membership  and  responsibilities  of 
study-abroad  committees,  the  responsibilities 
and  authority  of  on-site  co-ordinators,  the  se- 
lection of  participating  faculty  and  students, 
emergency  response  and  student  assessments 
of  the  sludy-abroad  programs. 
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MARRIOTT  PRESIDENT 
NAMED  NEW  CHAIR  OF 
BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Simon  Cooper,  president  of 
Marriott  Hotels  of  Canada 
in  Etobicoke,  has  been 
named  chair  of  Board  of 
Governors,  effective  July  1. 
He  succeeds  Doug  Dodds, 
chair  and  CEO  of  Schneider 
Corporation  in  Kitchener, 
who  had  served  as  chair 
since  1995.  Cooper,  who 
joined  the  board  in  1995, 
was  vice-chair  in  1998/99. 


FOOD  SCIENCE  FOCUS  OF 
SEPTEMBER  CONFERENCE 

Innovative  food  research  done  by 
U of  G and  its  partners  will  be  the 
focus  of  a conference  titled  “Food 
Science  at  Work”  Sept.  16  and  17  at 
Guelph.  The  conference  will  high- 
light excellence  in  research  and 
bring  together  key  food  researchers 
to  learn  about  trends  in  the  food 
industry.  The  conference  will  also 
celebrate  the  research  achieve- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Food 
Science  and  will  be  followed  by  the 
ribbon-cutting  for  the  renovated 
Food  Science  Building.  For  more 
information,  call  David  Castle  in 
the  Office  of  Open  Learning,  Ext. 
4737,  or  visit  the  Web  at  www.oac. 
uoguelph.ca/foodsci/. 


Former  Dean  of  Arts  Wins 
College  Teaching  Award 


i i; 


CO-OP  SPONSORS  HONOURED 

The  Secondary  School  Co-opera- 
tive Education  Program  in  Guelph 
recently  presented  plaques  to  U of 
G departments  that  have  spon- 
sored and  mentored  hundreds  of 
high  school  students  over  the  past 
10  years.  Awards  went  to  Accounts 
Payable,  the  Athletics  Department, 
the  Arboretum,  the  departments  of 
Biomedical  Sciences,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  Geography,  Land 
Resource  Science,  Microbiology, 
Pathobiology  and  Zoology,  the 
drama  program  in  the  School  of 
Literatures  and  Performance  Stud- 
ies in  English,  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering, Hospitality  Services  and 
Security  Services. 


U OF  G WINS  CCAE  AWARDS 

U of  G received  two  awards  from 
the  Canadian  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  at  its 
annual  meeting  last  month.  The 
Office  of  Research  received  a silver 
award  for  best  newsletter  for  the 
publication  PigPcns.  U of  G won  a 
bronze  medal  for  “Best  Private- 
Sector  Partnership”  for  its  collabo- 
ration with  the  City  of  Guelph  on 
the  1998  Ontario  Summer  Games. 

CUPA  MEMBERS  MEET 

The  Office  of  Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning  recently  hosted  the 
Committee  on  University  Planning 
and  Analysis  (CUPA)  conference 
for  institutional  planners  from 
Ontario  universities  and  senior 
officials  and  staff  from  the  Ministry 
of  Training,  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties and  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities.  This  was  the  first  time 
the  CUPA  conference  has  been 
held  at  U of  G.  Presentations 
focused  on  performance  indica- 
tors, the  double  cohort  and  data 
warehousing. 


History  professor  invites  students  to  beat  a path  through  his  door 


Award-winning  professor  David  Murray  says  it’s  a challenge  to  try  to  excite  students  about  Canadian  history. 

PHOTO  BY  DEAN  PALMER/SCENARIO  IMAGING 


THE  ONCE  GRAY  CARPET  on  the 
floor  of  Prof.  David  Murray’s 
third-floor  office  in  the  MacKinnon 
Building  shows  the  wear  of  32  years 
of  teacher  feet  shuffled  under  the 
desk  and  student  feet  crossing  the 
threshold.  Napless  carpet  and  faded 
drapes  are  part  of  the  history  that 
lives  in  Room  368  — the  operative 
word  being  “lives.” 

Murray  is  a historian  who  says  his 
discipline  is  anything  but  thread- 
bare, and  he  disputes  the  common 
perception  that  history  is  dull  to 
young  people. 

It’s  true  that  the  students  who 
just  completed  his  new  introductory 
course  in  Canadian  history  had  little 
exposure  to  the  subject  in  high 
school  — many  hadn’t  studied 
Canada’s  history  since  Grade  10  — 
but  Murray  says  most  of  them  were 
genuinely  interested  in  learning 
about  their  own  country. 

“It’s  a challenge  to  try  to  excite 
students  about  Canadian  history,” 
says  the  professor  who  just  received 
the  College  of  Arts  Teaching  Award. 

The  recognition  comes  from  the 
college  Murray  served  as  dean  for  1 1 
years.  Between  1980  and  1991,  he 
presented  many  similar  awards  and 
says  he  is  honoured  by  this  recogni- 
tion from  his  peers.  “It’s  wonderful 
to  teach  in  a department,  a college 
and  a university  where  there  is  a 
strong  commitment  to  students,”  he 
says. 

Murray’s  personal  commitment 
kept  him  teaching  undergraduate 
courses  each  year  that  he  resided  in 
the  dean’s  office.  “I  thought  it  was 
important  to  stay  in  touch  with  stu- 
dents and  with  the  undergraduate 
teaching  process.” 

On  a campus  dotted  with 
century-old  limestone  buildings,  the 
MacKinnon  tower  is  seldom  at  the 
top  of  anyone’s  list  of  favourite 
places  on  campus,  but  Murray  has  a 


particular  fondness  for  the  building. 
Its  chronological  history  parallels  his 
career  at  U of  G,  beginning  in  1967. 
When  he  was  dean,  Murray  spear- 
headed a move  to  name  the  building 
for  Guelph’s  first  dean  of  arts, 
Murdo  MacKinnon. 

As  an  early  faculty  representative 
on  Senate  and  Board  of  Governors 
through  the  1970s,  Murray  helped 
instil  the  traditional  values  of  the  hu- 
manities on  a campus  that  was 
dominated  by  non-humanities  disci- 
plines. The  wear  evident  in  the 
MacKinnon  Building  illustrates  that 
liberal  arts  programs  are  no  longer 
the  new  kid  on  the  block  at  U of  G. 
Part  of  the  history  that  lives  in 
Murray’s  office  are  the  stories  of 
growth  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  the 
BA  program. 

When  he  left  the  dean’s  office, 
Murray  made  a conscious  decision 
to  return  to  teaching  full  time  in  the 
Department  of  History.  The  intro- 
ductory course  he  taught  last  year  is 
the  first  two-semester  survey  course 
offered  in  the  department,  and  it 
gives  students  a more  comprehen- 
sive and  co-ordinated  approach  to 
Canadian  history.  He  has  developed 
and  taught  a new  undergraduate 
course  in  Canadian  political  history 
and  honours-level  courses  in  Cana- 
dian legal  history  and  the  Cuban 
revolution.  He  maintains  an  early  in- 
terest in  Latin  America  through  re- 
search and  teaching  courses  on  Latin 
American  comparative  history. 

Murray’s  students  enjoy  a lecture 
style  that  emulates  the  tales  of  a good 
storyteller.  After  all,  history  really  is 
the  story  of  how  people  lived  and 
how  they  governed  themselves  in  the 
past,  and  how  their  society  has  influ- 
enced ours.  The  award-winning  pro- 
fessor says  he  often  dwells  on  the 
continuity  of  major  issues  in  Cana- 
dian history  that  have  gone  unre- 
solved since  pre-Confederation 


times,  such  as  Quebec’s  place  in 
Confederation. 

The  stories  most  often  told  in 
Room  368  these  days  took  place  in 

the  Niagara  area  in  the  early  19th 
century  when  Upper  Canada  was 
governed  by  British  law.  Murray  is 
researching  some  of  the  oldest  legal 
records  in  Ontario  for  a book  that 
will  shed  new  light  on  the  way  society 
functioned  in  the  1830s.  He  says  it 
was  his  wife,  Ann,  who  sparked  his 
interest  in  Canada’s  early  legal  sys- 
tem and  the  way  Canadians  have  de- 
fined morality  in  the  context  of  law. 
She  has  served  on  the  Ontario  and 
Canadian  parole  boards  for  more 
than  20  years. 

Murray  says  her  work  with  Cana- 
da’s penal  system  provides  an  inter- 
esting comparison  with  the 
interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
morality  within  the  context  of  early 
19th-century  law.  Legal  records  from 
the  Niagara  area  tell  the  story  of 
magistrate  Bartholomew  Tench, 
who  was  powerless  to  enforce  the  law 
against  profaning  the  Sabbath  when 
he  witnessed  five  men  building  a 
house  on  a Sunday  afternoon  in 
1833.  The  magistrate  in  Thorold, 
however,  easily  accommodated  a lo- 
cal Quaker  who  turned  himself  in  for 
the  same  offence.  Robert  Hobson 
fined  the  Quaker  five  shillings. 

The  inconsistent  prosecution  of 
immorality  was  typical  of  law  en- 
forcement in  the  early  19th  century, 
says  Murray.  “In  Canadian  society 
today,  morality  is  defined  by  the  state 
rather  than  by  Christian  beliefs,  but 
our  legal  system  is  equally  inept  at 
preventing  crime  and  criminality." 

In  his  characteristic  way  of  look- 
ing at  history,  the  professor  tells  the 
stories  of  everyday  life  and  shows 
again  the  continuity  of  issues  facing 
Canadian  society. 

BY  MARY  DICK1ESON 


WOOD  HONOURED  FOR 
REDUCING  BARRIERS 

Prof.  Janet  Wood,  Microbiology,  is 
one  of  the  first  recipients  of  the 
Guelph-Wellington  Barrier  Free 
Committee’s  new  Excellence  in 
Access  awards,  presented  to  busi- 
nesses, individuals  and  groups  that 
have  made  significant  contributions 
to  reducing  barriers  for  people  with 
disabilities.  Wood  received  the 
award  for  her  activism  through  the 
local  Committee  for  Ontarians  with 
Disabilities  Act 

UGAA  EXECUTIVE  ELECTED 

The  U of  G Alumni  Association 
elected  its  new  executive  during 
Alumni  Weekend  in  June.  New 
president  is  Scott  vanEngen, 
B.Sc.fAgr.)  ’88,  a chartered  ac- 
countant and  management  con- 
sultant with  Robinson  & Company 
in  Guelph.  Past  president  is  Jim 
Weeden,  B.Sc.(Eng.)  71,  of 
Woodstock,  an  agricultural 
engineer  with  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs.  First  vice-president  is 
Guelph  lawyer  Robin  Lee  Norris, 
BA  ’80.  Second  vice-president  is 
John  Watson,  BA  '69,  a regional 
manager  at  Empire  Financial  Group 
in  Mississauga.  Elected  to  the 
position  of  secretary  is  Rita  Sterne, 
B.Comm.  ’87,  who  is  self-employed 
in  Guelph.  Treasurer  is  Brad  Hull, 
BA  ’89,  of  Guelph,  who  works  for 
Campana  Systems  Inc.  in  GoldCare 
Sales  and  Marketing,. 

PLANNING  PROJECT  EARNS 
HONOURABLE  MENTION 

Prof.  Nancy  Pollock-Ellwand, 
Landscape  Architecture,  is  parr  of  a 
research  consortium  that  received 
an  honourable  mention  for  plan- 
ning excellence  from  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Planners  at  its  annual 
meeting  last  month  in  Montreal. 
The  consortium,  made  up  of  uni- 
versity faculty,  high  school  teachers, 
students,  curriculum  writers  and 
editors,  created  curricula  and  soft- 
ware tools  for  high  school-based 
community  heritage  and  economic 
online  resource  centres.  Pollock- 
Ellwand’s  contribution  to  the  proj- 
ect involved  cultural  landscape 
issues  and  community  facilitation. 


SCHOLARSHIP  TO  ENGINEER 

Kevin  McKague,  a M.Sc.  student  in 
environmental  engineering,  is  one 
of  six  professional  engineers  to 
receive  a 1998  national  scholarship 
from  the  Canadian  Council  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers.  McKague 
received  the  CCPE-Manulife  Finan- 
cial Scholarship,  a $10,000  cash 
award  to  pursue  further  engineer- 
ing study  or  research. 


AG  ECONOMICS  GRAD  WINS 
DAWN  MORRIS  AWARD 

Laura  Green,  a 1999  agricultural 
economics  graduate  of  OAC,  is  this 
year’s  recipient  of  the  Dawn  Morris 
Memorial  Award  from  the  Cana- 
dian International  Farm  Equip- 
ment Show.  Named  in  memory  of 
farm  show  pioneer  Dawn  Morris, 
the  award  recognizes  contributions 
to  the  University  community. 
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BUILDING  ON  THE  PAST 

The  Food  Science  Building  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the  Guelph  Arts  Council's  bronze  plaque  recognizing 
outstanding  efforts  to  restore,  preserve  or  develop  heritage  properties  in  Guelph.  The  building  was  cited  as 
an  “excellent  model  of  an  institutional  renovation  sensitive  to  the  heritage  of  the  building.”  OAC  dean  Rob 
McLaughlin  accepted  the  plaque  on  behalf  of  the  University.  Showing  offthe  plaque,  above,  are  Prof.  Rickey 
Yada,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Food  Science,  and  Ian  Britt,  an  adjunct  professor  in  the  department  who 
submitted  the  nomination.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


University  Collaborates  on 
English-Language  Program 

Program  aims  to  make  it  easier  for  international  students  to  improve  their  English  skills 


U of  G to  Move 
Ahead  With  Critical 
Projects  of  Deferred 
Maintenance  

Province  boosts  facilities  renewal  funding  for  1999/2000 


PEERAPOL  (or  Jo-Jo,  as  he  likes 
to  be  called)  is  trying  to 
explain  the  difference  between  Thai 
boxing  and  kick-boxing  to  his 
classmates.  He  is  speaking  very 
slowly  and  carefully  in  broken 
English,  the  language  he  and  his 
fellow  students  from  South  Korea, 
Venezuela,  Mexico,  Brazil  and 
Japan  have  come  to  Guelph  to  learn. 

Jo-Jo  is  enrolled  in  U of  G’s 
English-language  certificate  pro- 
gram, a university-level  English 
preparation  course  developed  a year 
ago  in  collaboration  with  Global 
Awareness  Through  English 
(GATE)  Enterprises,  located  in 
downtown  Guelph.  Today,  he  is  giv- 
ing a presentation  on  his  homeland. 
Boxing  is  one  of  Thailand’s  favour- 
ite pastimes,  Jo-Jo  tells  the  class. 
“Not  like  kick-boxing;  Thai  boxing 
more  difficult,  more  dangerous,”  he 
says,  pulling  classmate  Addilson,  a 
Japanese-born  Brazilian,  from  his 
chair. 

"In  Thai  boxing,  you  can  use 
hands,  legs  like  this,”  says  Jo-Jo, 
kicking  his  leg  and  stopping  just 
short  of  making  contact  with  Addil- 
son’s  neck.  “Or  like  this,”  he  says, 
swinging  an  elbow  toward  Addil- 
son’s  face  and  raising  one  knee  near 
his  friend’s  side.  “Very  dangerous. 
In  kick-boxing,  not  allowed." 

Jo-Jo’s  classmates  nod  in  under- 
standing as  he  goes  on  to  describe 
other  aspects  of  Thailand  — the 
crowded  streets  of  Bangkok,  popu- 
lar foods,  the  education  system,  cur- 
rency and  the  price  of  housing  and 
automobiles.  “More  cheaper  in 
Canada,  cannot  buy  in  Thailand," 


he  says,  explaining  that  cars  are  as- 
sessed an  import  tax.  “Oh,  yes,  you 
mean  it’s  more  expensive,”  adds 
teacher  Lynne  Mclntee,  who  helps 
and  encourages  Jo-Jo  during  his 
presentation.  The  other  students  ask 
questions,  occasionally  referring  to 
translation  dictionaries  on  their 
desks. 

Jo-Jo,  a machinery  mechanic,  is 
in  Guelph  for  only  a few  weeks,  tak- 
ing a crash-course  in  English  on  his 
way  to  working  and  studying  in  Sas- 
katchewan. He  and  his  classmates 
spend  nine  hours  a day  studying 
English  and  participate  in  outside 
activities  in  the  evenings.  Most  also 
live  with  English-speaking  host 
families. 

U of  G started  the  collaboration 
with  GATE  as  part  of  an  effort  to  ex- 
pand its  international  offerings  to 
facilitate  admission  qualifications 
for  foreign  students  and  to  assist  U 
of  G students  in  language  and  com- 
munication skills.  The  program 
runs  in  monthly  sessions  with  five 
levels,  from  beginning  to  advanced. 
Up  to  10  students  are  in  each  class  at 
a given  time,  studying  English  — 
reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking 
and  grammar.  Emphasis  is  on  con- 
versation, presentation  skills  and  in- 
tegration into  Canadian  society. 

Students  also  prepare  for  the 
Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Lan- 
guage, which  they  must  pass  to  be 
admitted  to  a Canadian  university. 

Those  who  complete  Level  4 of 
the  certificate  program  and  pass  a 
minimum  of  four  open  learning 
courses  with  a 70-per-cent  average 
are  guaranteed  admission  into  the 


University’ s BA  program.  Partici- 
pants also  have  access  to  U of  G’s  li- 
brary, e-mail,  computers,  academic 
counselling,  physical  amenities  and 
international  student  advisers. 

Peggy  Nagle,  program  manager  in 
the  Office  of  Open  Learning,  says  the 
certificate  program  is  intended  to 
make  it  easier  for  international  stu- 
dents to  improve  their  English  skills 
and  gain  admittance  to  U of  G. 

“Anytime  there  are  international 
students  in  a classroom,  it  broadens 
the  knowledge  and  level  of  instruction 
in  the  classroom  because  it  adds  dif- 
ferent perspectives  and  experiences,” 
she  says. 

Many  of  those  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram have  studied  English  before, 
says  Nagle,  and  some  have  even  at- 
tended universities  with  English  text- 
books, but  communicating  in  English 
is  a much  different  experience. 

Students  in  U of  G’s  certificate 
program  are  immersed  in  the  culture 
by  studying  English  daily,  living  with 
local  families  and  examining  perti- 
nent Canadian  issues  such  as  pollu- 
tion and  gender  equality. 

“When  you  feel  strongly  about  an 
issue,  the  desire  to  speak  out  and  cre- 
ate discussion  in  the  classroom  is 
great,”  says  Nagle.  “It  promotes  par- 
ticipation. A person  can’t  hide,  and 
they  don’t  want  to  hide.” 

For  Jo-Jo,  U of  G’s  program  is  a 
chance  to  boost  language  skills,  meet 
some  new  people  and  tell  them  about 
his  home.  “Thailand  is  a smiling 
land,”  he  says.  “In  my  opinion,  it  has  a 
good  heart  for  everyone.  You  are  all 
welcome  in  my  country.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


A SIGNIFICANT  INCREASE  in  gov- 
ernment funding  for  facilities 
renewal  at  Ontario  universities  this 
year  will  allow  U of  G to  move  ahead 
with  critical  deferred-maintenance 
projects  over  the  summer,  says 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration). 

U of  G will  receive  $2.68  million 
for  facilities  renewal  in  1999/2000, 
more  than  double  last  year’s  figure 
of  $1,035  million.  Sullivan  says  the 
province  has  indicated  that  this 
year’s  allocation  is  a one-time  in- 
crease and  will  be  reduced  again  in 
2000/2001  (Guelph’s  share  would 
then  be  $ 1 .8  million),  but  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ontario  Universities  is  lobby- 
ing to  maintain  this  year’s  level. 

Although  the  boost  in  funding  is 
good  news,  the  $2.68  million  will 
not  go  far  in  addressing  Guelph’s 
deferred-maintenance  problem, 
which  is  estimated  at  $60  million, 
says  Sullivan.  The  funds  are  also 
used  to  deal  with  health  and  safety 
projects  and  renovations  resulting 
from  changes  in  use  of  space.  This 
year,  U of  G received  $24  million 
worth  of  requests  for  facilities  re- 
newal projects  from  across  campus. 
Of  those,  $6.6  million  worth  are 
considered  “absolutely  critical,”  she 
says,  but  the  University  can  fund 
only  about  half  of  them  through  fa- 
cilities renewal  funding  and  the 
Physical  Resources  operating 
budget.  “That  still  leaves  a huge 
gap-” 

Funding  requests  were  reviewed 
by  Sullivan  and  provost  Iain 
Campbell,  with  highest  priority  go- 
ing to  projects  affecting  health  and 
safety  and  bringing  facilities  up  to 
code.  The  next  priority  was  prevent- 
ing already  deteriorating  buildings 
from  deteriorating  further,  largely 
through  painting,  caulking  and  wa- 
terproofing. Projects  were  reviewed 
with  VP  AC  and  Executive  Group. 

A total  of  $653,000  will  be  spent 
on  projects  related  to  health  and 
safety  and  bringing  facilities  up  to 
code.  These  include  installing  a 
dust-collection  unit  in  the  grinding 
facilities  in  the  Department  of  Ani- 
mal and  Poultry  Science,  improving 
ventilation  and  installing  new  metal 
and  dust  collectors  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music  in  Zavitz  Hall, 
eliminating  fire-protection  deficien- 
cies in  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science,  and  installing  a 
ramp  and  renovating  two  rooms  in 
the  Couple  and  Family  Therapy 
Centre  in  Macdonald  Hall. 

The  Macdonald  Hall  ramp  and 
renovations  will,  for  the  first  time, 
provide  access  to  the  centre  for  per- 
sons with  disabilities.  “I’m  pleased 
that  we  are  able  to  provide  handi- 
capped access  into  the  centre,"  says 
Campbell,  "because  lack  of  such  ac- 
cess was  noted  in  the  centre’s  recent 
accreditation  assessment.  We  have 
been  able  to  correct  the  deficiency 


within  six  months.” 

Another  $640,000  has  been  allo- 
cated to  structural  projects,  ranging 
from  caulking  and  waterproofing  in 
various  buildings  to  repairing  a 
beam  that  poses  a safety  hazard  in 
Alumni  Stadium.  A total  of 
$565,000  goes  to  air  quality  projects 
related  to  ventilation,  heating  and 
air  conditioning.  These  include  new 
ductwork  in  the  Department  of  Pa- 
thobiology  and  upgrading  growth 
rooms  in  the  Department  of  Plant 
Agriculture.  Another  $335,000  has 
been  allocated  for  plumbing, 
$270,000  for  flooring,  $222,000  for 
electrical  work  and  $156,000  for 
roads  and  sidewalks.  A major  part  of 
the  flooring  allocation  will  go  to  re- 
place carpeting  in  the  U of  G Library 
that  has  deteriorated  and  become  a 
safety  hazard. 

The  bulk  of  these  projects  will  be 
done  this  summer. 

A total  of  $365,000  has  been  des- 
ignated for  projects  related  to  aca- 
demic restructuring  across  campus 
and  for  planning  for  future  facilities. 
Renovation  of  a room  in  the  FACS 
Building,  for  example,  reflects  the 
need  for  changes  in  space  use  fol- 
lowing the  creation  of  the  College  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sci- 
ences, says  Campbell. 

Other  funding  will  allow  the 
University  to  hire  a consultant  to 
determine  how  to  physically  facili- 
tate various  elements  of  restructur- 
ing and  related  academic  planning, 
he  says.  This  will  include  looking  at 
issues  involved  in  bringing  together 
the  various  partners  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  Agriculture  and  the 
College  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development,  re- 
housing the  Department  of  Land 
Resource  Science  and  looking  at  the 
Richards  Building  as  an  eventual 
home  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
puting and  Information  Science. 

“I  am  very  pleased  that  we  can 
gain  the  services  of  a consultant  to 
assist  with  facilities  planning,”  says 
Campbell.  “This  planning  must  ac- 
celerate to  recognize  and  support 
the  academic  gains  that  have  been 
made  within  the  highly  effective 
academic  restructuring  that  has 
been  carried  out  in  several  colleges.” 

About  $185,000  has  been  desig- 
nated to  start  work  on  establishing  a 
Learning  Commons  in  the  U of  G 
Library.  A partnership  of  existing  U 
of  G services  that  support  teaching, 
learning  and  research,  the  Learning 
Commons  would  provide  learning, 
writing  and  research  services  for 
students  and  faculty  in  a central  lo- 
cation at  the  heart  of  the  Universi- 
ty s information  resources.  It  is 
envisioned  that  the  “nucleus”  of  the 
Learning  Commons  will  be  estab- 
lished by  September,  starting  with 
Learning  and  Writing  Services  and 
the  library’s  Information  Literacy 
and  Open  Learning  Services. 
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Alumni  Weekend  brought  more  than 
1,300  visitors  to  campus  June  18  to  20  to 
share  the  past  and  celebrate  alumni 
achievements.  Top:  President  Mordechai 
Rozanski  and  representatives  of  the 
alumni  classes  and  individuals  who 
supported  U of  G’s  six  new  thematic 
gardens  cut  the  ribbon  to  officially  open 
the  gardens.  From  left  are  Bill  Gregg,  BSA 
’53  and  DVM  ’61,  Don  Grieve,  BSA  ’55  and 
MSA  ’57,  Harold  Shield,  BSA  ’51,  Sandra 
Hannam,  Clay  Switzer,  BSA  ’51  and  MSA 
'53,  Rozanski,  Marilyn  Robinson  Murray, 
B.H.Sc.  ’55,  Ted  McNinch,  BSA  ’49,  Bruce 
Stone,  BSA  ’53  and  MSA  ’54,  Harold 
Bentley,  BSA  '64  and  M.Sc.  ’66,  Craig 
Hunter,  B.Sc.(Agr.)  ’74  and  M.Sc.  ’77,  and 
Les  Laking,  BSA  ’39  and  HDSC  ’71.  Centre 
left:  1951  OAC  graduate  Don  Rutherford 
and  his  wife,  Jean,  right,  lead  other 
family  members  in  the  first  dance  inside 
the  conservatory,  which  was  restored 
because  of  their  leadership  gift.  Centre 
right:  U of  G’s  student  ambassadors 
gather  to  recognize  the  corporate 
sponsors  for  Alumni  Weekend  ’99: 
General  Motors  Canada,  IBM,  John  Deere 
Canada,  U of  G Alumni  Association,  Royal 
Bank  Financial  Group,  Meloche  Monnex, 
Glaxo  Wellcome,  Manulife  Financial, 
Monsanto,  Novartis  Animal  Health 
Canada  Inc.  and  S.C.  Johnson  and  Sons 
Ltd.  From  left  are  Kate  Sharpe,  Jeff  Reid, 
Julie  Donohue,  Nadine  Devin,  Amy 
Boeckner,  Tamara  Small,  Mark  Hallman 
and  Marie-France  Gravelle.  Bottom  left: 
Serving  guests  at  a celebrity  barbecue 
are  Scott  vanEngen,  left,  new  president 
of  the  UGAA,  and  Rudy  Putns,  executive 
director  for  campaign  programs.  Bottom 
right:  Mary  and  Rick  Richards,  centre, 
were  recognized  at  the  Golden 
Anniversary  Dinner  as  the  first  inductees 
in  a new  Order  of  OAC  (see 
accompanying  story).  Foundation  chair 
Ginty  Jocius,  (eft,  and  Rozanski  made  the 
presentation. 

PHOTOS  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 
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Order  of  OAC  Introduced  at  Alumni  Weekend 


Keeping  with  the  tradition 
of  recognizing  the  importance 
of  U of  G graduates,  Alumni 
Weekend  was  a fitting  time  to 
introduce  the  new  Order  of  OAC 
and  to  congratulate  its  first 
inductees,  Mary  Richards  and  Rick 
Richards,  a 1938  graduate  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

The  new  recognition  award  was 
presented  at  the  Golden  Anniver- 
sary dinner  June  19  by  OAC  Alumni 
Foundation  chair  Ginty  Jocius,  a 


1970  graduate  of  OAC. 

The  Order  of  OAC  was  devel- 
oped to  recognize  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  OAC  Alumni 
Foundation’s  endowment  fund,  as 
well  as  to  other  college  endowment 
initiatives,  says  Jocius.  “The  OAC 
Alumni  Foundation  felt  the  timing 
for  the  OAC  Order  was  right  and 
would  appeal  to  those  individuals 
wishing  to  make  significant  contri- 
butions," he  says. 

The  order  recognizes  individual 


donors  who  give  gifts  of  $100,000  or 
more.  These  gifts  may  be  granted  as 
documented  bequests,  irrevocable 
insurance  policies,  planned  gifts  or 
cash  donations.  The  donations  may 
be  applied  as  endowments  to  the 
OAC  Alumni  Foundation  or  to  the 
college,  as  approved  by  the  founda- 
tion directors. 

The  order  concept,  to  be  capped 
at  a total  of  50  inductees,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  foundation  committee 
in  February,  and  the  Richards  have 


set  the  pace  of  Order  of  OAC  induc- 
tees, with  Mary  and  Rick  both  being 
recognized  for  their  contributions  of 
$100,000. 

For  the  Richards,  the  recognition 
is  just  a sidebar  to  the  real  reason  for 
their  leadership  gifts.  They  say  their 
satisfaction  comes  from  helping  the 
OAC  endowment  fund  and  provid- 
ing the  necessary  money  to  bring 
faculty  to  campus  to  enhance  OAC 
students’  experience  at  Guelph. 

Rick,  who  served  as  dean  of  OAC 


from  1964  to  1972,  says  there  are  many 
examples  of  faculty  members  who 
made  a difference  in  his  time  as  a stu- 
dent at  OAC.  “The  faculty  had  a great 
deal  of  influence  on  shaping  my  pro- 
fessional life,”  he  says. 

His  professional  life  and  achieve- 
ments were  recognized  during  Alumni 
Weekend  when  he  was  named  Alum- 
nus of  Honour.  Mary  also  worked  in 
OAC  (where  they  met)  and  has  been  a 
longtime  supporter  of  the  college. 

BY  GAYLE  ANDERSON 
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New  Pig  Breed  A Boon  to  the  Environment 


Researchers  come  up  with  idea  of  using  biotechnology  to  make  a pig  able  to  digest  phosphorus  more  efficiently 


IT  WAS  ABOUT  midnight  by  the  time 
graduate  student  Serguei  Golovan  found 
the  sample  with  the  golden  gene.  Working 
overtime  in  the  lab  of  his  supervisor,  Prof. 
Cecil  Forsberg,  Microbiology,  he  was  checking 
samples  taken  from  a tail  docked  from  a piglet 
born  this  spring  to  a surrogate  sow  at  the  Arkell 
Research  Station. 

Using  a standard  technique  for  separating 
out  DNA,  Golovan  was  studying  the  character- 
istic bar-code  pattern  left  on  the  gel  when  he 
spotted  the  telltale  glowing  band  that  marked 
this  little  piggie  as  the  beginning  of  a new  breed 
that  could  solve  the  biggest  environmental 
problem  facing  hog  farmers  in  Ontario  and 
further  afield. 

The  clock  ticked  into  the  wee  hours  as  he 
ran  further  tests  to  confirm  that  the  pig  was  in- 
deed carrying  a bacterial  gene  that  U of  G re- 
searchers had  fused  into  its  embryo. 

“I  got  a positive  on  the  gel  at  12  o’clock  at 
night,  but  I didn’t  know  whether  the  pig  was 
still  alive,”  says  Golovan.  “I  couldn’t  sleep  very 
well  that  night.” 

The  particular  Yorkshire  porker  — dubbed 
“Wayne”  by  the  researchers  and  the  Arkell 
crew  — turned  out  to  be  alive  and  thriving. 
Further  tests  showed  that  Wayne  was  produc- 
ing copious  amounts  of  the  phytase  enzyme  in 
its  saliva,  more  than  enough  to  tackle  phytate 
— a form  of  phosphorus  that  normal  pigs  can- 
not digest  — in  the  feed  the  animal  has  been 
wolfing  down  since. 

Says  Golovan:  “You  can  imagine  I was  very, 
very  happy.”  So  were  Forsberg  and  Prof.  John 
Phillips,  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics,  who 
had  come  up  with  the  notion  of  using  biotech- 
nology to  make  a pig  able  to  digest  phosphorus 
more  efficiently. 

“How  do  you  create  a pig  that  produces  the 
enzyme  phytase,  which  breaks  down  phytate, 
releasing  phosphorus  so  that  it’s  digested  and 
absorbed  in  the  small  intestine?"  says  Forsberg. 

He  and  Phillips  linked  the  phytase  gene 
from  the  common  intestinal  bacterium  E.  coli 


to  part  of  a mouse  gene  controlling  production 
of  a salivary  gland  protein,  injected  the  trans- 
gene into  a pig  embryo,  then  inserted  the  em- 
bryo into  a surrogate  sow. 

“It  was  a very  important  collaborative  proj- 
ect, says  Golovan,  noting  that  it  has  involved 
faculty  in  the  departments  of  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science  and  Population  Medicine,  as  well  as 
technicians  and  hands  at  Arkell.  “Without 
that,  we  probably  would  not  have  been  able  to 
get  these  results.” 

Transgenic  pigs  engineered  to  digest  natu- 
ral plant  phytate  would  save  hog  producers  up 
to  $1.70  per  animal  in  readily  digested  phos- 
phorus that  farmers  currently  need  to  feed  pigs 
as  a supplement.  And  by  excreting  up  to  50  per 
cent  less  phosphorus,  the  animals  could  prove 
an  environmental  boon.  Farmers  use  high- 
phosphorus  pig  manure  for  fertilizer,  but  the 
substance  washes  into  streams  and  lakes,  where 
it  promotes  the  growth  of  algae  that  eventually 
starve  the  water  and  fish  of  oxygen. 

News  that  the  Yorkshire  pig  can  make  its 
own  phosphorus-digesting  enzyme  has  already 
generated  interest  among  hog  farmers  and 
breeders  represented  by  the  Ontario  Pork  Pro- 
ducers’ Marketing  Board.  The  non-profit  or- 
ganization paid  for  a chunk  of  the  research  — 
along  with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs,  Ontario  Swine 
Improvement  Inc.  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council  — and 
plans  to  take  the  “Enviropig”  to  market 
through  its  exclusive  worldwide  licence.  The 
University  will  retain  ownership  of  the  pigs. 

News  of  the  breakthrough  was  first  re- 
ported in  an  issue  of  Farm  & Country  magazine 
last  month  and  has  since  turned  the  pigs,  and 
the  U of  G researchers,  into  media  darlings. 
Rolling  his  eyes  at  the  end  of  an  interview  that 
is  just  one  of  dozens  of  contacts  with  reporters 
over  the  past  three  weeks,  Golovan  says:  “I 
need  to  get  back  to  my  work  after  all  the  inter- 
views.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Microbiology  graduate  student  Serguei  Golovan  poses  with  Wayne,  the  transgenic 
“Enviropig.”  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Learning  Never  Stops  for  Retired  Zoologist 

After  years  of  teaching  at  V of  G,  retired  professor  Mary  Beverley-Burton  is  proud  to  be  one  of  the  University’s  newest  grads 


Retired  zoology  professor 
Mary  Beverley-Burton  has  a 
unique  definition  for  retirement.  She 
says  it’s  a time  for  “really  doing  a lot 
of  different  things.”  And  one  of  the 
different  things  she’s  been  doing  is 
completing  an  Ontario  diploma  in 
horticulture  by  independent  study, 
which  she  received  at  spring 
convocation  in  June.  She  also  shared 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  Award  of 
Excellence  for  her  contributions  to 
the  Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
chapter  of  the  Master  Gardeners  of 
Ontario. 

Beverley-Burton,  who  retired 
from  Guelph  in  1995  and  launched 
the  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Ontario 
Master  Gardeners  with  Maria  Hilts 
in  1996,  first  enrolled  with  Inde- 
pendent Study  (IS)  because  three  IS 
courses  are  required  to  qualify  as  a 
master  gardener.  After  completing 
the  courses,  however,  she  decided  to 
go  on  and  earn  an  ODH. 

“I  wanted  to  do  a diploma  for  my 
own  satisfaction  and  to  encourage 
other  master  gardeners  that  this  was 
— to  quote  George  of  Seinfeld  — a 


doable  thing.” 

Ontario  Master  Gardeners  has 
some  800  members  in  36  chapters 
across  the  province  dedicated  to  de- 
veloping home  gardening  expertise. 
As  a master  gardener,  Beverley- 
Burton  is  responsible  for  hotline 
counselling  (“people  always  ask  how 
to  deal  with  white  grubs”).  She  and 
her  colleagues  also  staff  a booth  at 


the  Guelph  Farmers’  Market  on  Sat- 
urdays throughout  the  spring,  are  in- 
volved with  the  Arboretum  and  serve 
as  judges  in  the  Communities  in 
Bloom  competition. 

Beverley-Burton’s  academic  ca- 
reer began  in  1953  when  she  com- 
pleted her  first  degree  in  agricultural 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Wales 
Aberystwyth.  She  was  the  only 


woman  in  a class  of  70  men  “who 
were  mostly  Second  World  War  vet- 
erans — not  a typical  cohort.”  She 
went  on  to  a career  in  parasitology, 
obtaining  a PhD  at  Imperial  College 
in  London,  followed  by  a post- 
doctoral fellowship  at  the  College  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  (now  Zim- 
babwe) and  a teaching  stint  at  the 
University  ofWest  Indies  in  Jamaica. 

Her  international  studies  offered 
Beverley-Burton  a chance  to  learn 
gardening  in  a variety  of  extreme  cli- 
mates. In  Zimbabwe,  where  the  alti- 
tude was  high  and  the  rainfall  low, 
she  grew  cacti,  citrus,  tropical  fruit 
and  vegetables.  In  Jamaica,  where  the 
altitude  was  low  and  the  rainfall 
high,  she  developed  a big  vegetable 
garden.  Back  in  England  for  two 
years,  she  tried  her  hand  at  rose  gar- 
dens and  learned  some  of  the  gar- 
dening methods  needed  for  success 
in  a temperate  climate. 

Beverley-Burton  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  at  Guelph  in 
1968  and  faced  her  greatest  horticul- 
tural challenge  when  she  and  her 
family  moved  to  a Puslinch  farm- 
house in  1972.  Her  husband  “res- 


cued” trees  from  urban  properties 
that  were  being  developed,  and  soon 
they  had  their  own  “mini  arbore- 
tum,” including  black  walnut,  hem- 
lock and  sugar  maple  trees. 
Eventually,  they  transformed  their 
27  acres  into  a “landscape.”  A large 
vegetable  garden  fed  the  family.  A 
formal  perennial  garden  evolved 
during  the  1980s.  A “pleasure  gar- 
den” became  the  ideal  backdrop  for 
family  wedding  receptions. 

Beverley-Burton  says  her  love  of 
horticulture  is  hereditary.  “In  South 
Wales,  my  mother  had  an  absolutely 
fantastic  garden  with  a Roman  wall 
and  an  18th-century  gazebo.  It  was 
quite  exquisite.  I’ve  always  been  an 
outdoors  person  and  have  always 
taken  an  interest  in  the  environ- 
ment.” 

After  years  of  teaching  at  U of  G, 
Beverley-Burton  says  she  is  proud  to 
be  one  of  its  newest  graduates  and  to 
have  come  full  circle  as  an  “Aggie.” 
But  true  to  form,  she  doesn’t  believe 
learning  stops  with  the  receipt  of  a 
diploma.  She  is  now  training  to  be  a 
docent  at  the  Arboretum. 

BY  RENEE  TAVASCIA 
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Alfred  Receives  Funding  for  Waste-Water  Centre 

Program  will  involve  close  collaboration  among  industry,  government,  education  stakeholders 


COLLEGE  d’Alfred  has  received 
an  $845,000  grant  from  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Development 
and  Trade’s  Strategic  Skills 
Investment  Fund  for  a waste-water 
management  centre  for  innovation, 
research  and  training. 

The  Ontario  Rural  Waste-Water 
Centre  will  feature  sites  located  in 
Guelph  and  Alfred  and  outreach 
training  services  at  the  Baxter  Con- 
servation Area  of  the  Rideau  Valley 
Conservation  Authority.  The  centre 
will  offer  extensive  and  varied  skills 
training  to  an  estimated  1,000  stu- 
dents each  year.  They  will  learn  how 
to  install  and  maintain  on-site  rural 
waste-water  treatment  systems  for 
use  in  subdivisions,  agri-food  proc- 
essing plants,  farms  and  other  areas. 

The  centre  will  also  focus  on  in- 
novation and  research  and  will  test 
| new  technologies  in  collaboration 


with  the  private  sector.  The  bilingual 
program  involves  close  collabora- 
tion among  industry,  government 
and  education  stakeholders,  and  will 
offer  seminars,  courses,  co-op  pro- 
grams, consulting  and  testing  activi- 
ties. 

Alfred  research  head  Claude 
Weil,  who  will  direct  the  centre,  says 
the  goal  is  to  facilitate  rural  develop- 
ment in  Ontario.  “As  an  example, 
the  technologies  tested  and  demon- 
strated at  the  centre  will  allow  the  es- 
tablishment of  food-processing 
plants  in  the  rural  landscape  by 
treating  efficiently  their  waste-water 
streams  and  helping  minimize  envi- 
ronmental impact,”  he  says. 

Weil  co-authored  the  proposal 
for  the  centre  with  Prof.  Doug  Joy, 
Engineering,  and  Terry  Davidson  of 
the  Rideau  Valley  Conservation 
Authority.  Joy,  who  will  direct  the 


site  to  be  located  at  the  Guelph  Turf- 
grass  Institute,  says  the  centre  will 
allow  Ontario  to  become  one  of 
Canada’s  leaders  in  environmental 
protection  for  on-site  waste-dis- 
posal systems.  “It  will  open  up  new 
opportunities  for  people  working  in 
the  field  with  advanced  training  on 
these  systems  and  create  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced technologies,"  he  says. 

Waste-water  management  is  a 
highly  skilled,  high-paying  and  rap- 
idly expanding  sector,  and  there  is  a 
shortage  of  trained  workers.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  largest  constraints  on  eco- 
nomic development  in  rural  areas  is 
the  lack  of  skills  in  providing  cost- 
effective,  sustainable  and  easy-to- 
operate  infrastructure  for  rural  mu- 
nicipalities and  businesses.  There 
are  1.2  million  on-site  systems  al- 
ready in  place  in  Ontario  with  more 


than  25,000  installations  every  year. 

“This  represents  a bold  and  in- 
novative investment  in  the  young 
women  and  men  who  will  be  shap- 
ing Ontario’s  future,”  says  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski.  “It  is  practical 
because  it  will  enable  students  to  ap- 
ply the  knowledge  they  will  gain  here 
to  find  new,  creative  solutions  to  old 
issues  that  have  vexed  rural  commu- 
nities for  years." 

Gilbert  H£roux,  director  of  Al- 
fred, adds  that  the  collaboration 
among  government,  private  indus- 
try and  education  “is  part  of  our  on- 
going commitment  to  promote  and 
provide  new  educational  opportuni- 
ties, which  in  turn  might  foster  crea- 
tive solutions  for  the  21st  century. 
By  supporting  this  project,  the  gov- 
ernment recognizes  the  ability  of 
College  d 'Alfred  to  make  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  waste-water 


management  on  a province-wide 
scale.  We  are  pleased  and  grateful  for 
the  support  of  the  University,  the 
waste-water  industry  and  our  own 
community  council  in  preparing  and 
submitting  our  proposal.” 

The  funding  will  cover  startup 
costs  and  development  of  a training 
curriculum.  The  project  is  supported 
by  industry,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs, 
the  South  Nations  River  Conserva- 
tion Authority  and  the  National  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Program. 

“Our  government’s  number  one 
priority  is  job  creation,”  says  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Trade  Min- 
ister A1  Palladini.  “This  kind  of 
co-operation  is  a perfect  example  of 
how  we  can  plan  for  tomorrow’s  jobs 
today.” 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Musicians  Say  Give  Peace  a Chance 


New  CD  responds  to  NATO  bombing  of  Yugoslavia  with  songs  about  war  and  peace 


PEACE,  NOT  WAR.  Decades  after  the 
Vietnam  War,  Lewis  Melville  felt  that 
60s  rallying  cry  reverberating  again  with  the 
far-off  pounding  of  NATO  bombs  over 
Yugoslavia.  Despairing  over  what  he  saw  as  a 
political  failure  to  explore  options,  and  feeling 
a need  to  register  his  opposition  to  the 
campaign,  the  Department  of  Botany  research 


A new  CD  called  Music  for  Peace  brings  together  more  than  30  Guelph-area  artists 
including  U of  G staff,  faculty  and  students.  Back  row,  from  left:  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics;  John  Neville.  John  Gerrath  and  Lewis  Melville.  Botany;  and 
Prof.  Hank  Davis,  Psychology.  Front:  Kevin  Stevens  and  Ron  Deckert,  Botany;  Tannis 
Slimmon,  Plant  Agriculture;  and  Alison  Sherwood,  Botany.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


technician  and  musician  co-produced  a new 
double  CD  of  songs  about  war  and  peace 
recorded  by  more  than  100  musicians  from 
Guelph  and  further  afield. 

To  be  released  this  month,  Music  for  Peace 
includes  tunes  by  34  area  singer-songwriters, 
including  many  represented  by  his  independ- 
ent DROG  record  label.  “The  title  speaks  for 
itself,”  says  Melville,  pointing  to  the  pair  of 
CDs  whose  covers  bear  his  drawing  of  aircraft 
shaped  like  musical  instruments  bombarding 
a tank  and  a cannon  with  musical  notes  and 
symbols. 

During  a recording  blitz  this  spring,  musi- 
cians either  recorded  their  songs  themselves  or 
visited  the  Guelph  studio  run  by  Melville  and 
Dave  Teichroeb,  formerly  a research  techni- 
cian in  U of  G’s  School  of  Engineering.  Both 
accomplished  musicians,  the  pair  co-founded 
DROG  in  1993  to  represent  about  30  regional 
recording  artists. 

Other  U of  G contributors  were  Prof.  Hank 
Davis,  Psychology;  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  Mo- 
lecular Biology  and  Genetics;  and  several  bot- 
any PhD  students  and  technicians. 

I thought:  ‘Oh  my  God,  I’m  never  going  to 
be  able  to  come  up  with  anything,”’  says 
Wildeman,  recalling  the  tight  time  line  that 
saw  him  write  and  record  his  contribution  in 
just  a few  days.  His  song,  Maus , is  a children’s 
poem  that  evokes  the  German  concentration 
camps  of  the  Second  World  War. 

“Like  everybody  else  on  the  album,  I picked 
up  my  instrument  and  started  noodling  away 
on  it,”  he  says.  “I  didn’t  spend  a lot  of  time 
worrying  about  the  details  but  just  let  it  come 
out.” 

The  project  was  born  partly  out  of  a trip  to 
Southeast  Asia  earlier  this  year  that  saw 
Melville  record  a cassette  of  conversations  and 
songs  by  refugees  in  Thailand  camps.  The  tape 
is  now  being  distributed  covertly  in  Burma. 
Earlier,  he  had  participated  in  a benefit  album 


that  raised  about  $2,500  for  land-mine  relief  in 
Cambodia. 

More  recently,  he  felt  compelled  to  speak 
out  against  the  NATO  bombing  campaign  in 
Yugoslavia  and  what  he  saw  as  Canada’s  failure 
to  explore  alternatives  to  participating  in  the 
air  war. 

“I’m  a scientist.  When  you  say  that  it’s  the 


only  choice,  my  red  flags  go  up.  What  were  the 
other  possibilities?”  That  conviction  is  re- 
flected in  his  own  track  on  the  album.  An 
Ounce  of  Prevention.  “I  knew  I wasn’t  the  only 
person  who  felt  this  way.  The  obvious  thing 
came  to  me.  I had  just  done  the  recording  in 
Mae  Sot,  Thailand,  with  young  Karen- 
Burmese  refugees  who  were  using  music  to  tell 


their  story  and  express  their  feelings.  Why  not 
do  something  similar  here?” 

He  asked  various  musicians  and  songwrit- 
ers, including  U of  G acquaintances,  to  write 
and  record  songs  about  alternatives  to  war. 

“My  initial  response  was  no,”  says  Davis,  a 
longtime  singer-songwriter.  “I  didn’t  want  to 
contribute  because  I’ve  never  written,  per- 
formed or  even  enjoyed  political  music.  Then 
Lewis  explained  that  these  didn’t  have  to  be 
conventional  anti-war  songs;  these  could  be 
peace  songs.” 

Davis  ended  up  recording  Glass  Bottom 
Boat,  a song  he’d  written  earlier.  “It’s  about 
finding  a safe,  peaceful  corner  of  the  world.  It 
was  an  oddity  to  me  — unlike  most  of  my 
other  music.  Now  it’s  found  a home.” 

Botany  PhD  student  Ron  Deckert  says  he 
contributed  to  the  project  because  “I  liked 
Lewis’s  idea  of  doing  something  positive  about 
a situation  that  we,  as  Canadians,  were  tacitly 
contributing  to  through  our  elected  represen- 
tatives. Getting  involved  with  the  Music  for 
Peace  project  allows  me  to  feel  good  about 
what  I did  during  that  time  and,  in  a small  way, 
sends  the  message  that  we  should  try  being 
creative  when  looking  for  alternatives.” 

Adds  Davis:  “My  ideal  world  is  one  in 
which  there  is  nothing  but  peace.  Whether  this 
CD  will  singlehandedly  produce  that  kind  of 
existence  is  anybody’s  guess.  Maybe  the  best 
we  can  hope  for  is  that  collectively  we  can  con- 
tinue to  raise  people’s  consciousness  about  the 
futility  of  war.  It’s  hard  to  predict  how  efforts 
like  this  snowball  or  coalesce  into  political 
change.  I lived  through  the  ’60s  and  I know 
that  efforts  like  this  led  to  an  anti-war  move- 
ment that  got  the  U .S.  to  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam.” 

Melville,  who  also  recalls  growing  up  dur- 
ing the  turmoil  over  the  Vietnam  War,  says  the  , 
message  of  peace  and  love  “may  be  a little  bit 
tired,  but  maybe  it’s  as  simple  as  that.” 

Music  for  Peace  will  be  distributed  by  indi- 
vidual artists.  Although  the  project  is  not  a 
fund-raising  effort,  Melville  says  he  plans  to 
send  proceeds  to  Doctors  without  Borders.  For 
more  information  or  to  purchase  a copy  of  the 
CD,  contact  Melville  at  lmelvill@uoguelph.ca 
or  Teichroeb  at  dave@drog.com  or  821-3551. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  SARA  TYSON 


1(|N  SIGH  T 

For  the  Love  of  It 

“One  of  the  positive  sides  of  the  human  personality  is  its  desire  to  be  involved, 
at  least  some  of  the  time,  in  satisfying,  life-enhancing  forms  of  employment.  ” 


Editor’s  note:  Jane  Urquhart,  a 1971  BA  gradu- 
ate of  Guelph  who  is  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
novelists  in  Canada,  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  U of  G June  8.  The  following  is  an 
edited  version  of  her  convocation  address  to 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts. 

By  THE  TIME  one  is  half  a century  old,  one 
has  usually  come  to  accept  certain 
things  about  memory,  how  the  f 

narrative  of  certain  events  is  altered  by 
the  mind,  occasionally  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
making  a better  story.  But  there  is  one  aspect  of 
memory  that  is  reliable,  and  that  is  its  own  process 
of  natural  selection.  I am  not  speaking  here  about 
trauma  or  about  wild  joy,  but  about  those 
moments  that  can  be  recalled  to  the  mind  from  the  , / 

ordinary  course  of  a daily  life,  in  this  case  the  daily 
classroom  life  of  my  undergraduate  liberal  arts 
education.  p 

I remember,  for  instance,  the  language  of 
Chaucer  gradually  beginning  to  make  sense  or 
how  logic  never  really  seemed  to  me  to  be  logical. 

Since  I had  always  been  a compulsive  reader,  I re- 
member the  absolute  pleasure  of  purchasing  a 
bundle  of  bright  new  books  in  the  University 
Bookstore,  or  of  walking  through  the  doors  of 
what  was  then  a sparkling  new  library  full  of  books 
that  could  be  read  in  gorgeous  leather  chairs.  I re- 
member the  exact  moment  that  I learned  how  to 
use  the  periodicals  index  and  how  from  then  on, 
my  hastily  constructed  term  papers  felt  like  a kind 
of  Easter  egg  hunt,  one  clue  leading  to  the  next. 

But  most  important,  I remember  watching  in  amazement  as  in 
course  after  course,  I saw  an  individual  at  the  front  of  the  class- 
room become  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  for  his  or  her  subject. 
Naturally  this  didn’t  happen  every  day  — professors  are  only 
human,  after  all  — but  it  happened  enough  that  I can  call  to 
mind,  even  today,  the  facial  expressions  of  some  of  these  profes- 
sors when  they  hit  on  a passage  of  literature,  a period  of  history 
or  a philosophical  idea  that  they  particularly  loved. 

So  how  did  this  help  me,  you  may  well  ask.  Did  I catch  fire, 
develop  an  equal  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  in  question?  The 
answer  is  no,  I did  not.  Although  I walked  away  from  this  uni- 
versity with  a solid  body  of  knowledge  that  would  help  me  see 
and  understand  the  world  with  greater  clarity,  I was  not  des- 
tined to  be  an  academic.  But  what  I did  develop  was  an  enthusi- 
asm for  enthusiasm,  and  the  knowledge  that  regardless  of  which 
watercourses  the  river  of  my  life  would  follow,  there  was  going 
to  have  to  be  some  part  of  it  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  something 
I loved.  I graduated  from  university  with  a desire  for  the  anima- 
tion that  this  kind  of  passion  can  add  to  a life,  and  whether  you 
are  aware  of  it  or  not,  I would  bet  that  most  of  you  are  entering 


the  outside  world  with  a desire  for  this  fife  enhancement  as  well. 

The  question  is,  how  does  one  manage  to  satisfy  this  desire? 

It  may  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  differentiate  between  voca- 
tion and  career.  Although  the  thesaurus  in  my  computer  would 
have  me  substitute  career  for  vocation  and  vice  versa,  I take  ex- 
ception to  this  piece  of  cyber  advice.  To  my  mind  — although 
in  the  best  of  all  worlds,  they  may  sometimes  overlap  — career 
and  vocation  are  very  different  from  each  other.  My  fourth  edi- 
tion of  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  seems  to  make  more 
sense.  It  defines  career  as  “swift  course  or  progress  through  life” 
and  as  “way  of  making  a livelihood,”  whereas  vocation  is  de- 
fined as  “divine  call  to,  sense  of  fitness  for  an  occupation.” 
Please  take  special  note  that  there  is  no  reference  to  making  a 
livelihood  in  the  definition  of  vocation. 

And  this  may  be  the  crux  of  the  matter:  your  vocation  is  the 
activity  you  are  driven  to  engage  in  whether  or  not  it  results  in 
financial  gain.  Most  of  the  artists  and  writers  I have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  come  to  know  in  the  past  couple  of  decades  have 
a very  strong  sense  of  vocation.  They  spend  a large  percentage 
of  their  life  either  thinking  about  or  actively  engaging  in  their 


work,  and  as  far  as  I’ve  been  able  to  tell,  this  percent- 
age of  time  does  not  vary  at  all  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  money  they  are  able  to  make  as  a result  of 
their  efforts.  This  is  because  the  true  reward  is  the 
making  of  the  art  itself,  and  money,  if  and  when  it  ar- 
rives, is  often  seen  as  a means  towards  buying  the  time 
necessary  for  the  work.  As  the  sculptor  Yosef  Drenters 
jnce  said  to  me,  the  difference  between  artists  and  the 
rest  of  humanity  is  that  while  most  people  work  to 
make  money,  artists  make  money  so  they  can  work. 
And  yet,  in  recent  years,  I have  come  to  believe  that 
^ die  difference  between  artists  and  the  rest  of  humanity 

may  not  be  as  radical  as  Yosef  believed,  that  one  of  the 
positive  sides  of  the  human  personality  is  its  desire  to 
je  involved,  at  least  some  of  the  time,  in  satisfying, 
ife-enhancing  forms  of  employment.  Everyone,  it  is 
rue,  must  make  a living,  and  often  the  job  that  pro- 
vides us  with  this  living  is  not  necessarily  made  in 
leaven.  But  thankfully,  in  this  country,  even  the  most 
menial  workplace  is  not  completely  unbearable  and 
— the  best  news  of  all  — one  is  required  to  be  there 
Dnly  40  hours  a week.  A week  comprises  168  hours.  If 
me  subtracts  from  this  the  56  hours  necessary  for  a 
^ood  eight-hour  sleep,  and  a few  hours  here  and  there 
jpent  on  maintenance  of  one  kind  or  another,  one  is 
pi  »till  left  with  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  time  one 

ipends  in  the  workplace.  For  many,  it  will  be  this  time 
hat  will  enable  them  to  discover  and  develop  their  vo- 
cation. 

The  word  amateur  is  one  of  the  many  that  have 
been  misused  and  degraded  in  recent  years.  We  now 
use  it  in  a negative  and  derogatory  way,  announcing 
that  he  or  she  is  merely  an  amateur,  or  that  this  or  that 
performance  is  “amateurish.”  We  forget  completely  that  the 
word  itself  is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  amare — to  love  — 
and  that  in  earlier  times,  the  noun  was  meant  to  be  applied  to 
someone  who  engaged  in  an  activity  for  the  love  of  it.  The  first 
museums  were  assembled  by  amateurs.  Even  earlier,  the  first 
poems  and  stories  and  paintings  were  created  by  amateurs,  as 
was  the  first  music  and  dance.  Many  of  the  world’s  most  impor- 
tant inventions  were  the  result  of  amateur  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  experimentation.  A person  who  volunteers  for  work  at 
a charitable  organization  is  a kind  of  amateur,  as  are  the  many 
wonderful  people  who  act  as  patrons  and  supporters  of  the  arts. 
Your  liberal  arts  education  will  have  given  you  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  be  a wonderful  amateur  if  your  vocation  does  not  hap- 
pen to  provide  you  with  a livelihood. 

Of  course,  I would  wish  for  a good  standard  of  living  for  all 
of  you.  May  you  all  have  decent  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  ac- 
cess to  some  of  fife’s  comforts.  But  may  you  also  find  something 
not  necessarily  related  to  your  pocketbook  — that  you  will 
do  for  love.  Quality  of  fife  need  not  be  measured  by  a calculator, 
and  success  can  be  defined  in  many,  many  different  ways. 


Advertising  messages  must 
get  under  the  cultural  skin  of 
the  society  they’re  targeted  at,  says 
Prof.  Lianxi  Zhou,  Consumer 
Studies. 

“To  create  successful  ads,  adver- 
tisers must  consider  the  cultural 
context  of  their  audience,”  he  says. 
“Ads  should  carry  messages  that 
agree  with  cultural  values.” 

Zhou  conducted  a study  to  dis- 
cover which  messages  and  strategies 
were  used  most  prominently  in  ads 
found  in  different  cultures.  He  used 
advertising  samples  featuring  ath- 
letic shoes  from  China  and  Canada 


and  analysed  the  content,  messages 
and  overall  strategies  of  the  ads.  To 
determine  audience  response,  he 
used  mail  surveys. 

The  most  common  advertising 
techniques  are  broken  down  into 
three  different  categories  — the 
functional  approach  (focusing  on 
the  utility  of  the  product),  the  social 
approach  (focusing  on  how  the 
product  will  enhance  social  status) 
and  the  sensory  approach  (focusing 
on  personal  pleasure  the  user  derives 
from  the  product). 

Zhou  predicted  that  strategies 
would  vary  across  cultures  and  that 


they  would  reflect  values  likely  to  be 
held  by  particular  audiences. 

He  anticipated,  for  example,  that 
Canadian  advertisements  would  pri- 
marily use  sensory  and  functional 
dimensions  to  reach  audiences  be- 
cause Canadians  tend  to  seek  per- 
sonal pleasure  and  place  great  value 
on  individualism.  In  contrast,  he 
predicted  that  Chinese  audiences 
would  be  more  receptive  to  ads  em- 
phasizing the  social  function  of  the 
product  because  community  is 
highly  valued  in  this  culture. 

Results  supported  his  hypothe- 
ses. Ads  in  China  highlighted  the  so- 


cial utility  of  the  products  and 
emphasized  the  ways  the  product 
could  enhance  the  social  status  of  the 
buyer.  These  ads  appealed  to  an 
audience  interested  in  belonging  to  a 
strong  community  and  in  maintain- 
ing and  enhancing  social  status. 

The  overall  tone  of  the  Canadian 
ads  also  supports  Zhou’s  hypotheses. 
These  ads  play  up  the  pleasurable 
and  useful  qualities  of  the  product  to 
appeal  to  an  audience  that  values  in- 
dividuality, personal  pleasure  and 
competence. 

Zhou  suggests  that  if  ad  messages 
make  sense  to  their  audiences  and  fit 


into  their  social  agenda,  the  ads  are 
more  successful  in  selling  products 
because  people  can  relate  the  prod- 
uct to  their  fife  in  a meaningful  way. 
He  says  the  media  are  a powerful  ve- 
hicle for  conveying  ideas  and  can  be 
used  to  the  advertisers’  advantage  if 
the  advertiser  knows  the  cultural 
context  of  its  audience. 

“Cultural  differences  affect  many 
aspects  of  fife,”  says  Zhou.  “This  in- 
cludes the  role  and  the  slant  of  the 
media.  Product  advertisers  must  re- 
member that.” 

BY  MARIANNE  CLARK 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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The  Right  Equation 


Mathematician  is  the  sum  of  her  experiences  in  Poland,  U.S.  and  Canada 


From  complex  systems  to  probability  theory, 

Anna  Lawniczak  consistently  topped  her 
mathematics  and  physics  classes  en  route  to 
earning  her  master’s  degree  in  Poland.  A year 
into  her  PhD,  she  even  managed  to  adjust  to  the  idea  of 
being  plucked  from  her  native  country  to  complete  her 
doctorate  in  small-town  United  States. 

But  when  the  Polish  government  imposed  martial 
law  in  the  early  1980s  in  a bid  to  break  the  Solidarity 
movement,  Lawniczak  found  herself  facing  a more  diffi- 
cult problem  than  anything  she’d  ever  encountered  in 
math  class.  Would  she  give  up  her  chance  at  an  academic 
post  in  the  United  States  to  return  to  a strife-wracked 
country?  Or  would  she  close  the  door  on  her  homeland 
and  bear  forever  after  the  label  of  defector? 

“I  was  trying  for  as  long  as  possible  to  keep  all  my  op- 
tions open,”  says  Lawniczak,  now  a professor  in  U of  G’s 
Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics.  “I  didn’t 
come  to  the  U.S.  under  the  assumption  that  I would 
stay.” 

The  emotions  from  that  time  still  linger  near  the  sur- 
face for  Lawniczak.  But  she’s  found  a way  to  put  her  own 
bad  experience  to  good  use  in  teaching  and  studying 
with  today’s  students  in  Guelph  and  in  Toronto,  where  she  is 
finishing  a one-year  stint  as  a visiting  scientist  at  the  Fields  Insti- 
tute for  Research  in  Mathematical  Sciences. 

In  her  top-floor  office  at  the  institute,  located  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  campus,  the  labels  affixed  to  a row  of  cardboard 
boxes  lined  up  on  a shelf  hint  at  the  range  and  applicability  of 
her  research  interests:  immune  system,  networks,  epidemics, 
cellular  automata.  Continuing  a theme  begun  when  she  first  en- 
rolled at  Wroclaw  Technical  University,  she  straddles  the  bor- 
der between  basic  and  applied  research — a connection  that  she 
regularly  stresses  to  students  here  in  Guelph  and  during  lectures 
at  the  institute  in  everything  from  cryptography  to  data  mining 
to  image  compression. 

“Often  I think  mathematics  students  see  mathematics  as 
something  that  is  very  static  and  very  far  away  from  reality,”  she 
says. 

That  perception  had  been  banished  early  in  life  for 
Lawniczak,  who  decided  to  become  a mathematician  at  age  12. 
That  decision  was  largely  prompted  by  her  engineer  father,  who 
emphasized  how  mathematics  underpinned  so  much  of  the 
world  around  her.  He  also  underlined  the  simplicity  of  the  field, 
using  a favourite  Aesop-like  dictum:  “Good  explanations 
should  not  require  more  space  than  a box  of  matches.” 

She  encountered  none  of  the  stereotypical  barriers  that  often 
turn  North  American  girls  away  from  math  and  science.  Indeed, 
growing  up  in  Wroclaw,  which  had  lost  many  of  its  sons  to  the 
Second  World  War,  she  saw  many  women  in  professional  roles, 
including  her  mother,  an  economist  in  an  engineering  firm. 

She  capped  her  master’s  studies  by  winning  a national  award 
for  the  best  thesis  in  probability  theory  and  applied  mathemat- 


ics, then  began  her  PhD  with  the  promise  of  a job  at  Wroclaw  al- 
ready awaiting  her.  Perhaps  more  important  in  a country  where 
people  routinely  waited  for  up  to  15  years  for  accommodation, 
her  academic  standing  had  guaranteed  her  a spacious  apart- 
ment within  a year  of  graduating. 

“Everything  for  me  was  carved  out.  I was  supposed  to  get  an 
apartment  within  a year.  I even  bought  champagne  glasses  to 
celebrate  when  I got  the  new  apartment.” 

She’ll  never  forget  the  day  in  1978  when  the  university’s  di- 
rector walked  into  her  classroom  with  several  members  of  an 
American  delegation.  When  the  director  asked  for  students  able 
to  speak  English,  she  and  two  other  women  obediendy  raised 
their  hands.  Unwittingly,  they  had  just  “volunteered”  them- 
selves to  complete  their  doctoral  studies  abroad  under  a new  ex- 
change agreement  between  Poland  and  the  United  States. 

It  was  her  father  who  encouraged  her  to  pursue  what  he 
termed  “a  valuable  life  experience.”  Despite  those  early  child- 
hood discussions  about  the  ubiquitousness  of  mathematics,  he 
said,  “Mathematics  is  not  everything.  There  are  other  things  in 
life  that  are  important.” 

Within  months,  she  was  on  a flight  to  the  American  Mid- 
west, where  she  and  her  two  compatriots  were  to  complete  their 
studies  at  Southern  Illinois  University  in  Carbondale.  “I  didn’t 
take  it  seriously  until  I was  sitting  in  the  plane,”  she  says. 

Lawniczak  returned  to  Poland  twice  while  completing  her 
doctorate,  but  her  last  visit  revealed  an  almost-alien  country.  “I 
landed  in  1980  on  the  day  the  general  strike  started  in  Gdansk,” 
she  says,  referring  to  the  uprising  in  the  Gdansk  shipyards.  “It 
was  a terrible  feeling  to  be  in  a country  paralysed  by  general 
strikes.”  Even  after  only  two  years  away  from  Poland,  “I  real- 


ized: ‘I  don’t  belong  anywhere.’  I suddenly  felt  I was  a 
stranger  from  the  Polish  reality.” 

Back  in  Illinois  a year  later,  preparing  to  defend  her  the- 
sis, she  wrote  to  ask  Wroclaw  Technical  University  whether 
she  might  extend  her  U.S.  stay  to  take  a post-doctoral  posi- 
tion. By  then,  Solidarity  had  been  recognized  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  answer  was  encouraging,  and  later  in  1981 
she  landed  a job  at  Louisiana  State  University. 

The  news  from  Poland  turned  grim  with  the  imposition 
of  martial  law  and  the  repression  of  Solidarity.  Finally  came 
the  day  when  she  received  an  official  letter  from  overseas 
with  an  ultimatum:  return  in  three  months  or  be  labelled  a 
defector. 

Almost  two  decades  later,  the  memory  still  draws  tears. 
“I  was  bitter,”  she  says,  her  voice  shaking  as  she  bites  off 
short,  angry  sentences.  “I  have  been  bitter  till  now.  It  was 
very  difficult  It  took  me  15  years  to  go  back.” 

She  moved  to  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1983,  then  to 
U of  G in  1989,  a year  before  her  parents  immigrated  to 
Canada.  Today  she  is  U of  G’s  representative  on  the  council 
of  the  Fields  Institute.  Named  after  Canadian  mathemati- 
cian John  Charles  Fields,  the  institute  was  set  up  in  1992  to 
bring  together  scientists  from  12  universities  in  collabora- 
tive mathematics  research  and  teaching. 

Broadening  the  scope,  Lawniczak  has  represented  the  insti- 
tute on  the  scientific  networking  committee  of  a recently 
funded  Network  of  Centres  of  Excellence  called  MITACS 
(Mathematics  of  Information  Technology  and  Complex  Sys- 
tems). MITACS,  which  last  fall  received  $14.5  million  in  federal 
funding,  involves  scientists  from  across  the  country  in  projects 
designed  to  forge  research  links  between  universities  and  indus- 
try and  to  train  young  researchers.  Lawniczak  now  works  on 
two  of  those  projects — building  semiconductor  nanostructure 
devices  and  modelling  the  spread  of  epidemics. 

She  says  her  experience  in  Poland  and  the  United  States 
helps  her  today  in  dealing  with  her  own  students.  “Since  I went 
through  a rough  road,  I can  better  understand  some  of  the 
problems  they  are  feeing.” 

One  prime  example  is  her  former  undergraduate  student 
Jon-Paul  Voroney,  whom  she  persuaded  to  continue  his  stud- 
ies. With  a second  child  on  the  way  a few  years  later,  he  had  de- 
cided to  forgo  his  doctorate,  but  she  was  able  to  change  his 
mind,  even  arranging  for  him  to  make  up  his  own  work  sched- 
ule and  to  share  her  offices  at  U of  G and  the  Fields  Institute.  “I 
convinced  him  to  do  his  PhD,  to  stay  in  the  program.  When  he 
fell  down,  I was  trying  to  lift  him  up.” 

Last  month  brought  a reward  for  both  Voroney,  now  study- 
ing medicine  at  U of  T,  and  his  former  professor.  Lawniczak, 
currently  president  of  the  Canadian  Applied  and  Industrial 
Mathematics  Society  (CAIMS),  saw  him  become  the  first  U of  G 
student  to  pick  up  the  CAIMS  award  for  the  year’s  best  doctoral 
dissertation. 


Royal  Society  Lauds  Stewardship  of  the  Earth 
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ence,  says  the  department  is  “ex- 
tremely pleased  and  proud”  of 
Dwivedi.  “This  appointment  is  an 
honour  to  him  personally  and  an 
honour  for  the  department  to  have 
one  of  its  members  recognized  in 
this  fashion.  We’re  thrilled  that  he 
has  received  this  prestigious  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  career  achieve- 
ments.” 

Earlier  this  year,  Dwivedi  was  in 
India  with  Profs.  Clive  Southey, 
Economics,  May  Aung,  Consumer 
Studies,  and  Narinder  Kaushik,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  as  part  of  a bi- 
national project  looking  at 
regulating  environmental  risks  in 


India,  with  a special  focus  on  harm- 
ful household  products  and  their 
impact  on  women  and  children.  The 
research  project  is  located  in  Kan- 
pur, India,  a city  of  three  million, 
and  is  funded  by  the  Shastri-Indo 
Canadian  Institute. 

Dwivedi  stopped  at  Guelph  in  the 
spring  only  briefly  before  he  was  off 
again  to  Loyola  Marymount  Univer- 
sity in  Los  Angeles,  to  an  appoint- 
ment as  that  institution’s  1999 
International  Scholar. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada  was 
established  117  years  ago  and  differs 
from  most  other  scientific  societies 
in  encompassing  a range  of  disci- 


plines, including  the  natural  and  ap- 
plied sciences,  medicine,  social 
sciences  and  humanities.  In  its  cita- 
tion for  Dwivedi,  the  society  notes 
that  pervading  all  his  work  “is  the 
concept  of  stewardship  of  the  Earth, 
as  reflected  in  world  religions  and 
their  accompanying  ethical  value 

systems Both  as  an  ‘enabler’  for 

other  scholars  as  well  as  a prolific 
contributor  in  his  own  right, 
Dwivedi  has  attained  national  dis- 
tinction and  international  recogni- 
tion.” 

A former  chair  of  Guelph’s  De- 
partment of  Political  Science, 
Dwivedi  is  president  of  the  Canadian 


Asian  Studies  Association  and  past 
president  of  the  Canadian  Political 
Science  Association.  He  also  chairs 
the  research  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Political  Science  Associa- 
tion. In  addition,  he  is  a part-time 
Hindu  priest  with  U of  G’s  campus 
ministry. 

Dwivedi  has  served  as  a consult- 
ant to  the  Canadian  government;  as 
an  adviser  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization and  the  World  Bank  in 
India,  Papua  New  Guinea  and  Mau- 
ritius; and  as  a scientific  panel  mem- 
ber with  UNESCO. 

“The  entire  U of  G campus  com- 
munity shares  in  Prof.  Dwivedi’s  de- 


light at  being  named  a fellow,”  says 
provost  and  acting  president  Iain 
Campbell.  “It  is  a well-deserved  mark 
of  recognition  for  his  distinguished 
career  and  valuable  service  to  interna- 
tional development  and  the  environ- 
ment on  an  international  level.  It  is 
typical  of  O.P.  that  at  this  moment  he 
shares  this  recognition  with  his  col- 
lege. This  honouring  of  one  of  its 
scholarly  leaders  is  indeed  a great 
boost  for  the  college,  which  is  now 
just  over  a year  old.” 

Dwivedi  will  be  formally  inducted 
into  the  society  at  a ceremony  in  Ot- 
tawa this  November. 

BY ALhXANDER  WOOLEY 
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SPARKs  Will  Fly 

U ofG’s  student  writing  program  spreads  its  wings  at  universities  across  Canada 


WHEN  Jiselle  Griffith  ap- 
proached the  Office  of 
Research  last  summer  about 
becoming  a student  writer,  she  was 
viewing  Guelph’s  SPARK  program 
as  a way  to  hone  her  interviewing 
skills  for  talking  with  prospective 
faculty  supervisors  about  ideas  for  a 
master’s  degree  in  environmental 
sciences.  Six  months  later,  the 
program  had  given  her  unexpected 
options  to  explore.  By  the  time  she 
graduated  last  December,  Griffith 
was  parlaying  her  newly  sharpened 
writing  skills  and  her  science  degree 
into  today’s  full-time  job  as  a writer 
and  account  co-ordinator  with  a 
local  marketing  and  communi- 
cations company. 

She  says  she  now  applies  many  of 
the  skills  learned  under  the  Students 
Promoting  Awareness  of  Research 
Knowledge  program  in  writing  and 
editing  documents  and  publications 
for  national  and  international  clients 
of  Guelph’s  Kahntact  Marketing. 
She  says  her  work  with  SPARK 
taught  her  the  importance  of  focus- 
ing on  "the  five  W’s  and  the  H”  in  re- 
searching and  writing  a story.  “It 
strengthened  my  writing  capabilities 
— telling  the  story  and  telling  it 
quickly.” 

Helping  students  become 
stronger  research  communicators  is 
one  of  the  goals  of  Guelph’s  10- 
year-old  program  — and  one  of  the 
benefits  that  10  other  Canadian  uni- 
versities also  hope  to  reap  as  they  be- 
gin establishing  their  own  SPARK 
replicas  under  a three-year  pilot  pro- 


gram funded  by  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council 
(NSERC). 

The  granting  agency  and  the  in- 
stitutions involved  in  this  pilot  have 
another  goal  in  mind  — raising  the 
profile  of  university  research  in  Can- 
ada and  further  afield  and,  in  the 
process,  showing  stakeholders  in 
government  and  business  clear  re- 
sults from  their  investment  in  that 
research. 

“It’s  a win-win  investment  all 
around,”  says  Joyce  French, 
NSERC’s  editor-in-chief,  corporate 
communications.  “Students  get  to 
sharpen  their  communication  and 
writing  skills  and  learn  more  about 
the  business  of  research,  university 
researchers  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  their  research  promoted,  and 
NSERC  can  ensure  that  the  research 
it  supports  is  communicated  to  Ca- 
nadians in  a language  they  can  un- 
derstand. I think  we’ve  seen  that 
researchers  are  not  the  best  at  pro- 
moting their  own  research,  and 
that’s  something  students  can  help 
them  do.” 

Earlier  this  year,  NSERC  awarded 
startup  grants  worth  $4,000  to  each 
of  10  research-intensive  universities 
chosen  for  the  pilot  program:  Victo- 
ria, Calgary,  Saskatchewan,  Regina, 
Manitoba,  Carleton,  Laval,  Mont- 
real, Dalhousie  and  Memorial.  Be- 
yond that  first  year’s  seed  funding, 
participating  universities  that  line  up 
industry  funding  will  receive  a total 
of  $3,000  from  NSERC  during  the 
remaining  two  years  of  the  pilot.  Af- 


ter that,  each  university  will  be 
expected  to  maintain  its  program 
mainly  through  external  sponsor- 
ship, as  at  Guelph. 

In  all,  23  universities  from  across 
Canada  applied  for  the  NSERC 
funding.  “It  shows  they’ve  been 
watching  us,”  says  Owen  Roberts, 
assistant  (communications)  to  the 
vice-president  (research),  who 
launched  the  SPARK  program  and 
has  served  as  mentor  to  the  roughly 
40  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents who  have  participated  over  the 
past  decade. 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
president  (research),  who  first 
broached  the  idea  with  Roberts  in 
the  late  1980s,  says:  “Getting  stu- 
dents involved  in  research  writing 
definitely  links  university  research 
and  undergraduates.” 

French  says  Guelph’s  program 
“stood  out  because  it’s  getting  the  re- 
search out  there.  We  think  a similar 
program  can  do  a lot  for  NSERC  and 
for  the  universities  themselves." 

Those  kinds  of  results  were  al- 
ready apparent  to  Kahntact  Market- 
ing president  Len  Kahn,  who 
completed  his  B.Sc.  and  master’s  de- 
grees in  agricultural  economics  at 
Guelph  before  starting  his  company 
more  than  four  years  ago.  His  firm 
became  a sponsor  of  the  program 
three  years  ago  when  it  began  work- 
ing with  SPARK  writers  on  a new  ag- 
ricultural media  clipping  service. 

“We  find  the  program  incredibly 
valuable,”  says  Kahn,  adding  that 
Griffith  is  the  second  SPARK  alum- 


nus he’s  hired.  “What  we’re  finding 
is  that  people  who  come  out  of  the 
SPARK  program  are  probably  two  to 
three  years  ahead  of  comparable 
graduates  in  their  ability  to  write  and 
in  their  overall  communications 
ability.  They  write  better,  speak  bet- 
ter, do  presentations  better.  Since 
we’re  a communications  company, 
that  is  probably  the  most  critical  skill 
of  anything  we  hire  for.” 

Today,  the  Office  of  Research 
hires  nine  students  to  write  articles 
for  various  publications,  including 
@Guelph,  the  Research  magazine  and 
the  weekly  SPARKplugs  column  in 
the  Guelph  Mercury. 

Under  the  University’s  enhanced 
partnership  with  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs,  SPARK  students  also  write 
communications  materials  for  Labo- 
ratory Services.  They  have  produced 
the  semi-annual  newsletter  of  the 
Canadian  Network  of  Toxicology 
Centres,  based  at  U of  G,  since  the 
network’s  inception.  Agri-food 
agencies  have  contracted  with  the 
program  to  provide  industry- 
specific  research  articles  and  publi- 
cations such  as  Nuggets , written  for 
the  feather  industry,  and  Pigpens,  for 
the  swine  industry. 

Roberts  says  he  wants  to  strike  up 
more  such  partnerships.  “That’s 
where  I think  the  future  is  going  to 
be  for  SPARK,”  he  says.  “Essentially 
we’re  getting  involved  in  corporate 
research  communications  for  spe- 
cific commodity  groups  involved  in 
University  of  Guelph  research.” 

The  program,  as  well  as  its  indi- 
vidual publications  and  initiatives, 
has  won  national  and  international 
acclaim,  including  awards  for  “Best 
New  Idea”  from  the  Canadian 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  and  “Best  Student  In- 
volvement Project”  from  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education. 

Several  SPARK  alumni  have  pur- 
sued related  careers  as  writers  and 
editors  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines as  well  as  more  specialized 
publications  of  agri-food  agencies. 

Explaining  that  the  costs  of 
Guelph’s  program,  including  stu- 
dent wages,  are  funded  mostly  by 
corporations  and  associations,  Rob- 
erts says:  “Sponsors  view  it  as  a good 
investment  to  be  training  young  re- 
search writers.” 

So  does  NSERC.  Roberts,  who 
belongs  to  the  federal  granting 
agenc/ s recently  minted  communi- 
cations advisory  committee,  says 
NSERC  has  taken  a new  interest  in 
communications.  “Like  other  grant- 
ing agencies,  it  has  recognized  the 
need  to  show  the  relevance  of  re- 
search to  the  public.” 

Roberts,  French  and  NSERC  pro- 
motions staffer  Monique  Martin  se- 
lected the  pilot  institutions  based  on 
several  criteria.  Generally,  successful 
universities  had  identified  a pro- 
gram mentor,  had  outlined  a plan  to 
integrate  students  directly  into  their 
research  communications  and  had 
solid  prospective  sponsors  in  mind. 
Like  Guelph,  all  are  research- 
intensive institutions  and  have  es- 
tablished research  communications 


officers  or  departments. 

During  a recent  U of  G workshop 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Research, 
communications  officers  from  eight 
of  the  10  universities  learned  about 
setting  up  their  program,  training 
and  mentoring  students,  and  seek- 
ing external  funding. 

Catherine  Young,  manager  of  in- 
ternal communications  for  Dalhou- 
sie University’s  public  relations 
department  and  editor  of  Dalhousie 
News,  says  she  collected  ideas  that 
will  be  useful  in  hiring  and  training  a 
student  to  write  stories  and  releases 
to  be  pitched  to  various  features  edi- 
tors about  research  at  Dalhousie. 
“Looking  to  Guelph  is  like  being  at 
ground  zero  and  looking  up  at 
Mount  Everest,”  she  says. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

The 

Little 

Berry 

That 

Grew 

Like  a killer  tomato,  the 
giant  raspberry  rolled 
throughout  North  America, 
attracting  reporters  from 
around  the  continent  before 
coming  to  rest  at  David 
Letterman’s  door.  But  hopes  of 
Late  Night  glory  for  the  large 
flavourful  fruit  discovered  by 
Guelph  plant  agriculture 
professor  Al  Sullivan  were 
dashed  when  it  turned  out  the 
talk-show  host  wanted 
monstrous  produce  grown  by 
children,  not  by  university 
professors. 

Still,  it  hadn’t  been  a bad 
media  run  for  what  had  begun 
as  a small  article  written  in 
1994  by  student  Kerith  Wad- 
dington  in  the  SPARK  (Stu- 
dents Promoting  Awareness  of 
Research  Knowledge)  program 
run  by  the  Office  of  Research. 

“It  was  a great  experience  and 
continues  to  be,”  says  Sullivan. 

Catherine  Young,  manager 
of  internal  communications  at 
Dalhousie  University’s  public 
relations  department  and  edi- 
tor of  Dalhousie  News,  says  it’s 
often  thought  that  only  hard 
science  or  applied  sciences  will 
be  appealing  to  the  media,  “but 
those  stories  that  might  seem  a 
little  lighthearted  often  get 
more  media  spin.” 

Referring  to  Sullivan’s  giant 
raspberry  story,  which  she 
heard  during  a recent  SPARK 
workshop  at  Guelph,  she  says 
the  tale  “underscored  the  fact 
that  if  you’re  a good  communi- 
cator and  a great  talker  and 
amusing,  it’ll  help  sell  the  story 
even  more.” 


Learning  the  Value 
of  Communication 


ULTRAVIOLET  RAY-PROOF  SOYBEANS?  The  virtues 
of  narrow-row  corn?  Probes  to  prevent  over- 
cooking of  steaks?  Until  1992, 1 had  little  idea  that  folks 
pondered  such  matters.  My  initiation  to  student 
research  writing  was  my  entrance  into  a new  world. 

I had  always  been  drawn  to  the  craft  of  writing  and 
even  harboured  fantasies  of  pursuing  a career  in  jour- 
nalism. My  dilemma:  zero  formal  training  or  experi- 
ence. I was  a political  science  undergraduate,  my  head 
spinning  with  neo-realist  paradigms  and  theories  on 
how  the  Berlin  Wall  eventually  crumbled.  Journalists 
were  those  distant  figures  on  Parliament  Hill  who  fol- 
lowed trench  coats  and  press  conferences. 

On  my  first  day  as  a SPARK  writer,  1 was  handed  a 
story  assignment.  Off  I went  to  the  NSERC  research 
application  files  for  some  background,  then  to  the  in- 
terview, then  to  the  word  processor.  It’s  true  what  they 
say  about  the  thrill  of  seeing  your  name  in  print  for  the 
first  time. 

For  the  rest  of  that  semester,  I wrote  stories  for  nu- 
merous U of  G research  publications  and  gained  in- 
sight into  whole  new  worlds  of  research  and  industry. 
Biotechnology.  Animal  welfare.  Turfgrass  innova- 
tions. Aquaculture.  All  of  it  was  happening  at  my  uni- 
versity, and  1 was  charged  with  informing  a wider 
audience  about  it.  I even  tried  my  hand  at  photogra- 
phy. Once,  a crop  scientist  nearly  perished  beneath  a 
combine  while  I awaited  the  perfect  shot.  We  both 
made  it  out  alive,  and  the  photo  was  a keeper. 

For  me,  lightning  struck  and  struck  well.  Or,  rather, 
it  SPARKed.  When  I began,  we  were  a dedicated  crew 
of  two  research  writers,  both  from  the  social  sciences. 
Meat  quality  probes  and  transgenic  plants  had  not 
been  part  of  my  lexicon.  Frankly,  I found  the  science 


somewhat  daunting  at  first  That’s  where  the  SPARK 
training  came  in.  I learned  to  ask  the  right  questions 
— to  make  sense  of  the  research  for  myself  so  that 
readers  could  make  sense  of  what  I wrote.  I learned 
the  art  of  writing  a lead,  those  magical  opening  words 
that  can  make  or  break  a story. 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  a stupid  question,”  my 
editor,  Owen  Roberts,  told  me.  “Questions  open  up 
doors,  and  that’s  what  communicators  have  to  do.” 

I wrote  for  SPARK  until  1994  and  did  a few  free- 
lance pieces  afterward.  By  then,  the  ranks  of  student 
writers  had  swollen  and  the  number  of  publications 
had  tripled.  During  my  time  with  SPARK,  I learned 
the  art  of  communication.  I learned  I was  not  the  only 
person  unfamiliar  with  the  byways  of  meat  quality  re- 
search and  crop  planting  methods.  And  I came  to  ap- 
preciate the  communicator’s  role  as  a bridge  of  sorts, 
a translator.  I realized  how  essential  it  was  to  have 
wordsmiths  acting  as  intermediaries  to  convey  re- 
search breakthroughs  to  the  public. 

SPARK  gives  students  the  chance  to  develop  skills 
m “collapsing  the  world”  or  giving  understandable 
expression  to  the  complexities  of  research  and  other 
fields.  My  training  prepared  me  well  for  nearly  four 
years  of  work  as  a reporter  and  editor  with  a newspa- 
per published  half  a world  away,  in  the  Baltic  states. 
There,  I returned  to  the  world  of  politics,  cooling  my 
heels  in  parliamentary  antechambers,  waiting  to  ask 
questions. 

More  questions.  Communications.  Opening 
doors.  It  worked  for  me. 

SPARK  alumnus  Andres  Kahar  was  deputy/acting  edi- 
tor q/The  Baltic  Times,  published  in  Riga,  Latvia.  He  is 
now  doing  graduate  work  at  Brock  University. 
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Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  new  editor  of  the  Canadian  loumal  of  Botany,  will  be  assisted  by  Guelph  ecology 
graduate  lane  Gurney.  photo  by  dean  palmer/scenario  imaging 


ond  NRC  journal  currently  edited  at 
Guelph;  the  respected  Canadian 
Journal  of  Fisheries  and  Aquatic  Sci- 
ences has  been  co-edited  by  zoology 
professors  Moira  Ferguson  and 
John  Roff  since  1997. 

No  stranger  to  the  CJB,  Peterson 
served  as  associate  editor  for  12 
years.  The  journal  has  published 
many  of  his  nearly  200  papers  on 
mycorrhizas  — interactions  be- 
tween mutualistic  fungi  and  roots  of 
plants  — studied  by  his  root  biology 
and  mycorrhiza  research  group  at 
Guelph.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
editorial  boards  of  three  other  jour- 
nals and  has  done  extensive  review- 
ing for  additional  publications. 

Peterson’s  predecessor  as  CJB 
editor,  Iain  Taylor,  of  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  had  recom- 
mended Peterson  as  his  successor. 
Taylor  describes  Peterson,  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  as 
“one  of  Canada’s  best-known  bota- 
nists. He  is  incredibly  organized  and 
somehow  manages  to  find  time  to 


run  a department,  be  an  outstanding 
teacher,  undertake  meticulous  and 
cutting-edge  research,  and  do  out- 
side activities.” 

Peterson’s  plans  for  the  CJB  in- 
clude changing  its  appearance  to  en- 
liven the  publication  and  attract 
more  readers,  including  the  popular 
press.  He  plans  several  changes, 
from  using  colour  photography  on 
the  cover  to  soliciting  more  reviews 
and  commentary  on  current  topics 
from  top  scientists.  He  will  also  look 
for  more  articles  on  plant  physiol- 
ogy, biotechnology  and  plant  mo- 
lecular biology. 

“It’s  a very  broad-spectrum  jour- 
nal,” he  says.  “That’s  going  to  be  one 
of  the  real  challenges  — to  try  to 
reach  all  of  the  communities  that  use 
it.” 

Besides  keeping  track  of  citation 
rates,  Peterson  says  his  personal 
measure  of  success  will  be  the 
number  of  papers  submitted  to  the 
journal  by  respected  scientists.  “I 
would  be  watching  for  papers  com- 


ing from  what  I consider  the  best  labs 
in  the  country  and  elsewhere.” 

He  plans  to  maintain  a full  teach- 
ing and  research  load,  although  he 
has  relinquished  editorial  duties  with 
several  journals,  notably  New  Phy- 
tologist,  Mycorrhiza  and  In  Vitro.  He 
estimates  he’ll  spend  about  20  per 
cent  of  his  time  on  his  new  editorial 
duties  during  the  next  18  months 
and  more  after  completing  his  term 
as  department  chair  next  year. 

The  NRC  funding  will  pay  for  ed- 
iting costs  during  the  next  five  years, 
including  the  initial  costs  of  setting 
up  offices  near  the  Axelrod  Building. 
Peterson’s  editorial  assistant  will  be 
Jane  Gurney,  who  has  worked  in  sev- 
eral positions  in  the  department 
since  completing  her  B.Sc.  at 
Guelph.  Says  Peterson:  “Jane  is  one 
of  the  most  professional,  dedicated 
and  organized  individuals  I have 
met,  and  I am  looking  forward  to 
working  with  her.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Victorious  . . . Again! 


Guelph  wins  Evaluation  Society  competition  for  second  year  in  a row 


TWO  TRIES,  two  wins  and 
teamwork  That’s  the  formula 
of  choice  for  U of  G students  — 
two-time  winners  of  the  annual 
Canadian  Evaluation  Society 
competition.  It  was  Guelph’s  second 
year  participating  in  the  four-year- 
old  competition,  which  was  held  in 
Ottawa  this  spring. 

This  year’s  winning  team,  stu- 
dents of  Prof.  Harry  Cummings,  Ru- 
ral Planning  and  Development, 
consisted  of  Farah  Chandani,  Chris 
Khng,  Jonnalagadda  Murty  and 
Nick  deSalaberry.  Cummings,  who 
works  closely  with  the  Canadian 


Evaluation  Society,  encourages  his 
students  to  enter  the  competition, 
which  strives  to  highlight  the  impor- 
tance and  purpose  of  evaluation  — 
determining  how  tasks  get  done,  how 
well  they  get  done  and  whether  or 
not  outcomes  correspond  with  ini- 
tial goals. 

Eight  university  teams,  including 
Carleton,  Waterloo,  McGill,  Memo- 
rial and  Ottawa,  participated  in  the 
competition. 

What  gave  the  Guelph  team  the 
edge?  Cummings  and  the  students 
say  U of  G’s  international  develop- 
ment and  rural  planning  and  devel- 


opment programs  emphasize  group 
work  and  presentation  skills,  which 
help  prepare  students  for  real-life 
situations. 

Another  key  factor  is  the  bal- 
anced competencies  of  group  mem- 
bers. “Some  people  have  strong 
analytical  skills,  while  others  excel 
at  leadership,”  says  DeSalaberry. 
“Everyone  on  our  team  brought 
along  their  own  bag  of  tools.” 

Cummings  also  cites  the  value  of 
processing  skills.  “Regardless  of 
subject  matter,  if  there’s  a solid 
method  and  plan  for  processing  the 
problem,  you’re  never  stuck.” 


Health  Management 
Program  Benefits 
Sheep  Producers 

Two-stage  program  developed  by  OVC professor 


SHEEP  PRODUCERS  and  vet- 
erinarians will  be  working  in 
close  partnership  to  improve  and 
expand  Ontario  flocks  and  bring 
quality  assurance  to  provincial  farms 
through  the  new  Ontario  Sheep 
Health  Program  (OSHP). 

Developed  by  Prof.  Paula 
Menzies,  Population  Medicine,  the 
program  is  an  intensive  plan  that  re- 
quires producers  and  vets  to  exam- 
ine a farm’s  animals  and  man- 
agement practices.  By  voluntarily 
participating  in  the  program,  sheep 
farmers  can  reach  the  goal  of  im- 
proved health  and  productivity  for 
their  flocks  and  become  OSHP- 
certified  — a quality-assurance  des- 
ignation unique  in  Canada. 

The  OSHP  is  industry-driven 
and  was  developed  as  part  of  the  On- 
tario Lamb  Improvement  Breeding 
Strategy,  an  initiative  designed  to 
produce  ewes  with  exceptional  ma- 
ternal traits  and  the  ability  to  repro- 
duce prolifically.  As  producers 
sought  to  expand  their  flocks  under 
the  breeding  strategy,  they  soon  real- 
ized there  was  no  way  of  knowing 
the  health  history  of  the  animals  they 
were  buying.  For  some  farmers,  dif- 
ficulties arose  when  they  bought 
sheep  that  looked  healthy  but 
brought  potentially  devastating  dis- 
ease into  their  new  flocks. 

“Producers  had  a dilemma,”  says 
Menzies.  “How  do  they  source  ani- 
mals without  diseases?  We  had  to 
consider  the  health  management  of 
the  flock  and  thought  we  should  fo- 
cus on  this  to  deal  with  the  big  issue 
of  disease.” 

The  program  is  divided  into  two 
stages.  The  first  involves  a compre- 
hensive evaluation  of  flock  health 
and  health  management  completed 
by  the  vet  and  the  producer.  An  in- 
tensive questionnaire  requires  the 
producer  to  record  and  discuss  on- 
farm  practices  and  issues,  biosecu- 


rity, risks  and  flock  productivity.  In 
addition,  the  farmer  is  asked  to  select 
three  management  areas  to  improve, 
to  be  implemented  with  the  aid  of 
the  flock  veterinarian.  During  a vet’s 
mandatory  visit,  flock  records  and 
medicines  are  inspected  and  a mini- 
mum of  three  goals  are  set  for  a 
farmer  to  achieve.  Once  the  evalua- 
tion is  completed,  the  results  are  sent 
to  the  Ontario  Sheep  Marketing 
Agency,  which  is  administering  the 
program  and  is  helping  to  fund  the 
project’s  development  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  federal  government 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs. 

The  second  stage  of  the  program, 
which  is  still  under  development, 
will  focus  on  disease  eradication. 
Farmers  must  complete  the  first 
stage  before  moving  to  the  next  level 
of  the  program. 

Menzies  says  that  having  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  vet  working  together 
on  the  questionnaire  creates  a level 
of  health  and  production  awareness. 

“We’re  educating  the  farmers, 
and  that’s  important,”  she  says.  “Go- 
ing through  the  process  of  this  pro- 
gram doesn’t  guarantee  a flock’s 
freedom  from  disease,  but  it  does 
show  that  the  producer  is  managing 
the  health  of  the  herd.” 

Ontario  is  Canada’s  largest 
sheep-producing  province,  with 
more  than  5,000  sheep  farming 
families.  The  farm-gate  value  for 
sheep,  lambs  and  wool  is  more  than 
$28  million. 

“This  industry  is  growing  in  a 
healthy  way,”  says  Menzies.  “ We’ve 
got  producers  who  are  taking  into 
consideration  health  and  genetics.” 

And  now,  with  the  OSHP,  farm- 
ers are  promoting  on-farm  quality 
assurance  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Ontario  lamb  and  mutton  marketed 
to  consumers. 

BY  GAYLE  ANDERSON 


BfelP  POINTMENTS 


Clayton  Barrows  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  has  been  appointed  associate 
professor  in  the  School  of  Hotel 
and  Food  Administration,  effective 
Jan.  1,  2000. 

Ludovic  Boure  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Studies  Feb.  1 . 

Andre  de  Carvalho  of  Universi- 
dade  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  will  join 
the  Department  of  Computing  and 
Information  Science  as  an  associate 
professor  Sept.  1. 

Gary  Grewal  of  St.  Catharines 
will  join  the  Department  of  Com- 
puting and  Information  Science  as 
assistant  professor  Sept.  1. 

Scott  Maitland  of  the  University 
of  Victoria  will  join  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Relations  and  Ap- 
plied Nutrition  as  an  assistant 
professor  Sept.  1. 


David  McCaughan  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta  will  join  the  Depart- 
ment of  Computing  and  Information 
Science  as  an  assistant  professor  Sept. 
1. 

Jean  Mayer  will  join  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  as  an 
assistant  professor  Aug.  15. 

Paola  Mayer  of  Calgary  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
School  of  Languages  and  Literatures, 
effective  Aug.  1 . 

Monica  Tap  of  Halifax  will  join 
the  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music  as 
an  assistant  professor  Aug.  1. 

Hongde  Zhou  of  Memorial  Uni- 
versity will  join  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering as  an  assistant  professor  Sept. 
1. 

Jon  Warland  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department 
of  Land  Resource  Science  July  1. 
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• Mystery  of  Mysteries:  Is  Evolution 
a Social  Construction?  by  Prof. 
Michael  Ruse,  Philosophy,  was  the 
subject  of  a lengthy  review  in  the 
May  1 4 Issue  of  Science  magazine. 

• Prof.  Cindy  Adams,  Population 
Medicine,  was  interviewed  by  six 
CBC  radio  stations  May  19  and 
CFYK  in  the  Northwest  Territories 
June  15,  about  the  human/com  - 
panion  animal  bond  and  a recent 
study  on  the  positive  impact  of 
companion  animals  on  the  Cana- 
dian economy,  prepared  by  Prof. 
John  Livernois,  Economics. 

• Prof.  Terry  Gillespie,  Land 
Resource  Science,  was  interviewed 
by  CBC  Radio’s  Metro  Morning 
and  by  CBC  affiliates  in  Ottawa  and 
Sudbury  May  25  about  the  dry 
weather  and  its  effects  on  farming. 

• Prof.  Julie  Conquer,  director  of 
U of  G’s  Human  Nutraceutical 
Research  Unit,  was  quoted  in  a 
June  2 Globe  and  Mail  article  about 
the  health  benefits  of  canola  oil  and 
other  alternatives  to  olive  oil. 

• Prof.  Michael  Sobol,  Psychol- 
ogy, was  interviewed  June  7 on 
CP-24’s  Toronto  Live  at  Five  about 
the  long-term  effects  of  adoption. 

• North  of  Tourism,  a new  novel  by 
Prof.  Stephen  Henighan,  School  of 
Languages  and  Literatures,  was 
reviewed  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
June  7. 

• Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  appeared  on 
CTV’ s Canada  AN1  June  7,  discuss- 
ing “bug  zapper”  devices,  which  are 
used  primarily  for  outdoor  insect 
control.  In  May,  Surgeoner  was 
interviewed  by  Canadian  Press  and 
radio  stations  in  Toronto  and  Lon- 
don about  mosquitoes  and  black- 
flies. 


ect,  which  involves  sending  acous- 
tic waves  down  pipelines  to  kill 
zebra  mussels  and  prevent  others 
from  settling.  On  June  1 1 and  17, 
CBC  Radio  stations  in  Windsor, 
Whitehorse,  Sudbury  and  Quebec 
City  interviewed  zoology  graduate 
student  David  Zanatta  about  his 
research  on  the  effects  of  zebra 
mussels  on  the  freshwater  mussels 
of  Lake  St.  Clair. 

• The  creation  of  transgenic  pigs 
that  produce  reduced  levels  of 
phosphorus  received  national  and 
international  coverage  in  June.  The 
pioneering  research  by  Profs.  Cecil 
Forsberg,  Microbiology,  and  John 
Phillips,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics,  was  the  subject  of  a 
front-page  article  and  photograph 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  June  23  and 
an  editorial  and  editorial  cartoon 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  June  24. 
News  articles  also  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  June  24  and  the  Sun- 
day Times  (London,  England)  June 
27  and  on  the  Reuters  and  CNN 
news  service  wires.  Forsberg  and 
Phillips  were  the  subject  of  a 
CBC-TV  news  story  and  were 
interviewed  by  more  than  a dozen 
CBC-affiliated  and  other  radio  sta- 
tions across  Canada,  as  well  as 
National  Public  Radio  in  the 
United  States. 

• Prof.  Christine  Bold,  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish, was  featured  in  an  article  dis- 
tributed by  Torstar  News  Service 
on  how  pop  culture  influences  lan- 
guage. The  article  focused  on  how 
the  movie  Austin  Powers  has 
spawned  a language  craze. 

• Prof.  Leon  Kuczynski,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition, 
was  quoted  in  the  June  issue  of 
Today’s  Parent  magazine  in  an  arti- 
cle on  what's  fact  and  what’s  fiction 
about  today’s  fathers. 


• Prof.  Ed  Herold,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  was 
interviewed  June  7 by  CITY-TV'S 
Breakfast  Television  about  the 
Guelph  Conference  and  Training 
Institute  on  Sexuality,  as  well  as  the 
results  of  his  national  survey  of 
relationship  and  sexual  attitudes 
and  behaviours  of  Canadians. 

• Prof.  John  Simpson,  Physics,  was 
quoted  in  a June  13  Toronto  Star 
article  on  the  Sudbury  Neutrino 
Observatory.  Simpson  is  a 
researcher  at  the  observatory, 
which  is  detecting  neutrinos  to 
gain  new  insights  about  the  inner 
workings  of  the  sun. 

• Henry  Kock  of  the  Arboretum 
was  interviewed  June  14  on  the 
Discovery  Channel's  GPDiscovery.ca 
program  about  plans  to  save  the 
Dutch  elm. 

• Prof.  Gerry  Mackie,  Zoology, 
was  quoted  in  the  Toronto  Star 
June  22  in  an  article  about  new 
technology  that  prevents  damage 
to  industrial  water  pipes  from 
zebra  mussels.  Mackie  was  the 
principal  investigator  for  the  proj- 


•  The  spring  edition  of  Go  If  Canada 
magazine  featured  an  interview 
with  Prof.  Tom  Hsiang,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  about  his  back- 
ground and  his  work  on  turfgrass 
diseases. 

• Prof.  Jack  Callaghan,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
was  quoted  in  the  July  issue  of 
Chatelaine  magazine,  where  he  dis- 
cussed the  damage  that  can  occur 
to  the  back  if  one  exercises  imme- 
diately after  awakening.  He 
explained  that  the  ligaments  and 
invertebral  discs  are  tighter  than 
usual  on  waking. 

• Also  in  the  July  issue  of  Chate- 
laine, Prof.  Doug  Powell,  Plant 
Agriculture,  was  quoted  on  the 
topic  of  food  safety  and  sources  of 
food-borne  disease.  Powell  also 
wrote  a column  on  food  safety  for 
the  May  issue  of  Food  in  Canada 
magazine,  was  interviewed  by  radio 
stations  in  Saskatchewan  June  9 on 
the  occasion  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Stock  Growers’  Association  annual 
meeting,  and  appeared  on  CBC 
Radio  in  Winnipeg  June  16  dis- 
cussing food  safety. 


Saudi  Delegation  Explores 
Collaboration  with  U of  G 

Guelph  signs  memoranda  of  understanding  with  three  universities 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski,  right,  welcomes  to  campus  Khalid  bin 
Mohammed  Al-Ankary,  Saudi  Arabia’s  minister  of  higher  education. 
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The  highest-ranking  dele- 
gation of  Saudi  Arabian 
education  officials  to  ever  visit 
Canada  was  at  U of  G last  month  to 
explore  possible  collaborative  pro- 
jects. 

Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  of  die 
Centre  for  International  Programs, 
says  the  delegation  was  interested 
primarily  in  U of  G’s  agri-food,  engi- 
neering and  food  science  programs, 
as  well  as  research  projects  and  op- 
portunities in  those  fields. 

“We  are  hoping  to  develop  a 
long-term  relationship  for  mutual 
benefit,  initially  in  receiving  gradu- 
ate students  in  these  fields,”  Shute 
says. 

The  Saudi  group  was  visiting  a se- 
lect group  of  Canadian  universities 
as  part  of  a nationwide  tour  to  re- 
view programs  and  universities  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  Saudi  students. 
Some  6,000  Saudi  nationals  study 
overseas  — most  supported  by  gov- 
ernment funding  — but  there  are 
only  about  400  Saudi  students  in 
Canada,  almost  all  in  faculties  of 
medicine. 

The  Saudi  minister  of  higher 
education  is  considering  increasing 
the  number  of  funded  graduate  stu- 
dents in  Canada,  especially  in  fields 
of  engineering,  computer  science, 
medical  science,  accounting,  law  and 
agriculture. 

The  delegation  included  the  min- 
ister of  higher  education,  Khalid  bin 
Mohammed  Al-Ankary;  the  deputy 
minister  of  educational  affairs, 
Khalid  Saleh  Al-Sultan;  and  rectors, 
deans  and  directors  from  King  Saud 
University,  King  Faisal  University 


and  King  Abdulaziz  University. 

Officials  from  the  three  universi- 
ties signed  memoranda  of  under- 
standing in  both  English  and  Arabic 
with  president  Mordechai  Rozanski. 
These  will  act  as  umbrella  agree- 
ments for  future  specific  programs 
of  faculty  exchange,  research  co- 
operation and  graduate  student 
training. 

Representatives  from  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Cultural  Mission  in  Can- 
ada, Canada’s  Department  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  International  Trade, 
and  the  Saudi  Ministry  of  Higher 


Education  attended  the  signing. 

“We  value  this  opportunity  as  a 
university  committed  to  interna- 
tionalism to  work  together  in  educa- 
tion and  research,”  Rozanski  told 
delegates.  "The  memoranda  of  un- 
derstanding are  the  beginning  of  a 
relationship  we  hope  will  continue 
to  develop.” 

Abdullah  Al-Faisal,  rector  of 
King  Saud  University,  added:  “I 
hope  these  memoranda  are  a strong 
first  step  of  collaboration  between 
our  universities.” 


Tri-University  Data  Service 
Earns  Kudos  from  CAUBO 


Tri-University  Data  Resources 
(TDR),  a collaborative  elec- 
tronic data  service  established  by 
Guelph,  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  was  hon- 
oured last  month  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Canadian  Associ- 
ation of  University  Business  Officers 
(CAUBO)  in  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  project  received  the  Ontario 
Regional  Award  in  CAUBO’s  Qual- 
ity and  Productivity  Awards  Pro- 
gram. Sponsored  by  the  Royal  Bank 
and  Ricoh  Canada,  the  award  recog- 
nizes university  achievements  in  im- 
proving the  quality  and  reducing  the 
cost  of  higher-education  programs 
and  services.  The  award  was  ac- 
cepted by  Doug  Horne  of  the  U of  G 
Library. 

TDR  allows  users  to  access  and 
process  large  data  files  via  the  World 
Wide  Web,  providing  easy  and  vir- 
tually free  access  to  a wide  array  of 
electronic  data  such  as  the  popula- 
tion census,  the  survey  of  labour  in- 
come and  dynamics,  and  the 


agricultural  census.  In  the  past,  this 
information  has  been  accessible  to 
only  a few  people  with  the  necessary 
resources  and  expertise,  says  Guelph 
project  leader  Bo  Wandschneider, 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services  (CCS). 

TDR  evolved  out  of  Guelph’s 
Data  Resource  Centre,  a joint  proj- 
ect of  CCS  and  the  library.  Once  the 
concept  had  been  proven  at  Guelph, 
broadening  the  service  to  the  wider 
audience  of  the  Tri-University 
Group  was  the  next  logical  step, 
Wandschneider  says.  There  are  now 
close  to  300  data  sets  accessible  over 
the  Web  retrieval  system. 

“The  opportunities  for  teaching 
and  expanded  research  have  been 
greatly  enhanced,”  he  says,  “and  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  use  of  this  serv- 
ice at  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Waterloo 
is  growing  quickly,  just  as  has  been 
seen  at  Guelph.” 

Wandschneider  says  CAUBO’s 
recognition  of  the  TDR  service  is  sig- 
nificant because  “it  shows  that  uni- 


versities are  open  to  adopting  new 
technologies  and  seriously  looking  at 
ways  to  deliver  services  more  effec- 
tively and  efficiently.” 

Response  to  TDR  has  also  been 
positive  at  presentations  made  to 
such  groups  as  the  Ontario  Universi- 
ties Computing  Centres,  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Social 
Science  Information  Services  and 
Technology  and  the  Ontario  Library 
Association,  he  says. 

“People  are  getting  excited  be- 
cause we  have  proved  we  can  easily 
extend  our  model  and  work  collabo- 
ratively,  which  is  essential  during 
these  times  of  fiscal  restraint.  The 
logical  extension  of  this  would  be  to 
involve  other  universities,  which  can 
only  help  our  researchers  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  students.” 

Institutions  from  around  the 
world  are  looking  at  what  is  being 
done  at  Guelph,  he  says. 

For  more  information  about 
TDR,  visit  the  Web  site  drc. 
uoguelph.ca. 
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Science  Liaison  Officers,  Counsellors  Join  Forces 

Science  liaison  working  group  co-ordinates  recruitment  efforts,  shares  information  about  Guelph’s  science  programs 


A recently  formed  science  liaison  working  group  at  U of  G includes,  from  left,  loanne  Mezenberg,  {ill  Johnson 
Lori  (ones  and  Laura  Thomas.  Missing  from  the  photo  are  Susan  Vercruysse  and  Tara  Curtis. 
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Think  U OF  G for  science  studies. 

That  might  be  the  motto  for  a 
recently  established  working  group 
of  science  liaison  officers  and 
program  counsellors  that  is  intended 
to  share  information  about  Guelph’s 
science  programs  and  units  and  to 
co-ordinate  their  recruitment  efforts 
among  prospective  students. 

The  science  liaison  working 
group  has  been  meeting  regularly 
since  last  fall  to  develop  joint  liaison 
ideas.  “So  many  of  us  were  asking 
questions  of  the  Admissions  Office 
separately  that  it  made  sense  to  meet 
as  a group,”  says  Lori  Jones,  B.Sc.  li- 
aison co-ordinator. 

Chaired  by  Susan  Vercruysse,  as- 
sistant registrar  for  student  recruit- 
ment, the  group  includes  Jones;  Tara 
Curtis,  liaison  officer  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science  (CIS);  Laura  Thomas, 
School  of  Engineering  liaison  offi- 
cer/program counsellor;  Jill 
Johnson,  program  counsellor  in  the 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences; 
and  Joanne  Mezenberg,  OAC’s  liai- 
son officer.  All  six  are  U of  G gradu- 
ates. 

“As  recruitment  efforts  become 
more  strategic  and  admissions  com- 
petition increases  in  Ontario  and 
Canada,  we  want  to  ensure  we’re  all 
in  the  loop,”  says  Vercruysse,  who 
sees  the  group  as  a model  for  part- 
nerships between  liaison  staff  in  the 
Admissions  Office  and  in  other  de- 


partments and  colleges  across  the 
University. 

“For  CIS,  liaison  is  particularly 
important  given  the  competition  we 


face  in  the  Technology  Triangle,” 
says  Curtis,  referring  to  the  growing 
concentration  of  high-tech  expertise 
in  Cambridge,  Guelph  and 


Kitchener-Waterloo. 

By  co-ordinating  liaison  activi- 
ties, the  group  hopes  to  ensure  not 
just  that  more  students  consider 


Guelph  for  sciences,  but  also  that  the 
group  members  themselves  have  suf- 
ficient information  to  guide  students 
in  making  appropriate  program 
choices.  For  example,  Johnson 
points  to  a recent  Guelph  Connec- 
tion Conference  where  prospective 
students  interested  in  environmental 
issues  learned  that  U of  G’s  School  of 
Engineering  offers  both  biological 
and  environmental  engineering  pro- 
grams. During  Campus  Days, 
Thomas  was  able  to  route  a student 
interested  in  genetics  into  courses  of- 
fered by  the  Department  of  Molecu- 
lar Biology  and  Genetics. 

Among  the  working  group’s  ini- 
tial ideas  for  new  liaison  initiatives  is 
a proposed  U of  G science  essay  or 
poster  contest  for  high  schoolers  and 
elementary  school  students  across 
Canada,  along  the  lines  of  mathe- 
matics contests  run  by  other  univer- 
sities. 

Group  members  have  also  co- 
operated in  creating  liaison  informa- 
tion and  classroom  materials  for 
teachers  attending  the  annual  gath- 
ering of  the  Science  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation of  Ontario.  “A  more  united 
front  allows  us  to  be  a more  cohesive 
group,”  says  Johnson. 

As  of  last  November,  full-time 
students  in  B.Sc.  programs  (includ- 
ing B.A.Sc.  students)  made  up  nearly 
half  of  Guelph’s  full-time  under- 
graduate enrolment. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES  ' 


Multidisciplinary  Approach  Earns  CFI  Support 


Continued  from  page  1 


Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
president  (research),  says  the  CFI 
awards  “result  from  having  built 
very  strong  research  groups  that  ex- 
tend beyond  campus  and  from  the 
University  having  committed  to  an 
institutional  leadership  position  by 
creating  the  Food  Council.  The  in- 
frastructure that  will  be  built  will  be 
a major  step  ahead  in  campus-wide 
research  interest  in  the  foods  area.” 

CRIFS  will  bring  together  top  re- 
searchers from  the  departments  of 
Food  Science,  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics, Pathobiology,  Population 
Medicine,  and  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  the  School  of  Engineering, 
Laboratory  Services,  Health  Canada 
and  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Can- 
ada (AAFC),  to  deal  with  complex 
food-safety  issues  and  to  improve 
food  safety  for  Canadians. 

The  institute  will  focus  on  gener- 
ating new  knowledge,  training  scien- 
tists and  providing  information 
applicable  to  public  policy  and  advo- 
cacy in  the  realm  of  food  safety. 

“This  group  is  unique  because  it 
can  address  food-safety  issues  at  all 
levels  of  the  food  chain,”  says  Grif- 
fiths. “Last  year,  an  estimated  two 
million  cases  of  food-borne  illnesses 
were  reported  in  Canada,  represent- 
ing a $3-billion  to  $5-billion  drain 
on  the  economy  in  production  losses 
and  medical  expenses.” 

Adds  McEwen:  “The  interdisci- 


plinary breadth  of  this  centre  will 
help  reduce  food-safety  hazards  in  a 
way  that  very  few  research  institutes 
in  the  world  can.” 

CRIFS  will  be  headquartered  at 
Building  43  on  McGilvray  Street, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  and  now  the  temporary 
home  of  AAFC  researchers.  CFI 


funding  will  be  used  to  renovate  and 
equip  the  building  with  state-of- 
the-art  instrumentation  and  to  build 
an  addition  to  house  a Level  3 testing 
facility.  This  facility  will  allow 
Guelph  researchers  to  work  safely 
with  highly  infectious  pathogens  for 
the  first  time.  Griffiths  says  this  will 
inevitably  lead  to  more  successful 
grant  applications  and  will  attract 
more  top-class  researchers  to  U ofG. 

CRIFS  will  also  offer  graduate 
students  experience  in  a variety  of 
fields  pertaining  to  food  safety  and 
will  help  attract  high-calibre  stu- 
dents. 

The  project  includes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  equipment  for  molecular 
typing  and  gene  analysis,  computing 


facilities,  culture  storage,  analytical 
instruments  and  processing  equip- 
ment 

The  new  Centre  for  Food  and 
Soft  Materials  Science  will  establish 
an  interdisciplinary  team  to  address 
the  structure  and  function  of  various 
foods  and  soft  materials.  Researchers 
in  such  departments  as  Physics, 
Food  Science,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 


chemistry, Microbiology,  and  Mo- 
lecular Biology  and  Genetics  will 
collaborate  on  research  designed  to 
understand  the  various  properties  of 
soft  materials  such  as  food  matter, 
polymers,  biological  membranes 
and  proteins. 

“The  interdisciplinary  effort  is 
the  strength  behind  the  centre,”  says 
Dutcher.  “We’ll  gain  a new  view- 
point and  new  perspective  on 
things.” 

CFI  funding  will  be  used  to  reno- 
vate research  space  and  to  acquire 
equipment  that  will  link  the  basic 
and  applied  researchers  in  the  cen- 
tre. A 600-megahertz  nuclear  mag- 
netic resonance  spectrometer  will  be 
used  for  a range  of  studies,  from  im- 


aging food  materials  at  a small  scale 
to  studying  the  structure  and  dy- 
namics of  proteins  and  lipids  in  bio- 
logical membranes. 

Other  infrastructure  will  also  be 
acquired,  including  food  process- 
ing/packaging equipment,  scanning 
probe  microscopes,  an  X-ray  genera- 
tor and  special  equipment  for  food 
chemistry  and  molecular  biology. 


Scientists  associated  with  the 
centre  will  identify  the  unique  prop- 
erties of  different  soft  materials  by 
concentrating  on  the  continuum  of 
the  microscopic  to  the  macroscopic. 
This  will  lead  to  alternative  uses  for 
conventional  soft  materials.  For  ex- 
ample, soybeans,  traditionally  used 
for  food  products  such  as  soybean  oil 
or  tofu,  could  find  uses  in  the  phar- 
maceutical industry. 

“We’ve  covered  off  all  the  things 
we  can  do  with  food,”  says  Yada. 
“We’ve  sliced,  diced  and  flavoured 
it,  but  we  need  to  continue  to  look 
for  improvements.  Now  we  are  fo- 
cusing on  finding  alternatives  for  the 
components  found  in  food.” 

But  working  in  isolation,  scien- 


tists can’t  necessarily  see  the  poten- 
tial alternative  use  for  their  product, 
he  says.  A food  scientist  working  on 
starches  and  proteins  might  not  be 
aware  of  how  useful  that  research  is 
to  a chemist  working  on  adhesives. 
That’s  where  the  multidisciplinary 
approach  comes  in. 

“The  possibilities  are  limidess,” 
says  Yada.  “Before,  we  had  the  solu- 
tions to  these  problems,  but  didn’t 
know  exacdy  what  the  problems 
were.  Now  that  we  have  a dynamic 
dialogue,  we  can  all  work  on  the 
common  goal  of  solving  problems  in 
soft  materials  science  in  a more  com- 
prehensive manner.” 

The  U ofG  awards  are  among  122 
infrastructure  projects  at  51  univer- 
sities and  research  institutions  across 
Canada  that  will  receive  a total  of 
$226  million  in  CFI  support.  The 
two  recent  awards  bring  the  number 
of  CFI-funded  projects  at  Guelph  to 
seven. 

“This  is  truly  a remarkable  per- 
formance for  the  University  of 
Guelph,"  says  Prof.  Ross  Hallett,  as- 
sistant vice-president  (research  in- 
frastructure programs).  “It  is  clear  i 
that  the  CFI  has  rewarded  the  multi- 
disciplinary approach  we  have 
taken.” 

BY  LAURA  LEVAC 
AND  KELLY  CROWE 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


“The  interdisciplinary  breadth  of  this  centre  will  help  reduce  food-safety 
hazards  in  a way  that  very  few  research  institutes  in  the  world  can.  ” 
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PROFS  RESPOND  TO 
LETTERS  ON  FACULTY 
SALARY  INCREASES 

The  June  2 edition  of  At  Guelph 
contained  a letter  from  Prof  Dilip 
Banerji,  Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  commenting  on  the 
recent  salary  setdement  for  faculty 
and  on  a comparison  made  with 
salary  increases  of  a number  of 
administrators.  It  also  carried  a 
lengthy  response  from  Nancy 
Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance 
and  administration),  in  which  she 
argued  that  simple  comparisons 
between  faculty  salary  increases  and 
those  to  senior  administrators  can- 
not be  made. 

We  were  the  authors  of  a docu- 
ment that  was  originally  presented 
to  an  open  meeting  of  faculty'  called 
to  vote  on  the  proposed  1999  to 
2001  salary  setdement  and  subse- 
quently circulated  as  part  of  the  in- 
formation given  to  faculty  when  it 
was  decided  to  put  the  proposed 
setdement  to  a ballot.  The  compari- 
son of  salaries  that  Prof.  Banerji  re- 
ferred to  was  part  of  that  document. 
We  would  like  to  respond  to  several 
points  raised  by  Ms  Sullivan  and  to 
offer  a broader  perspective.  We  fo- 
cus on  four  issues: 

1 ) A key  objective  of  our  docu- 
ment was  to  raise  awareness  of  the 
erosion  of  the  salary  base  of  faculty 
and  librarians  at  the  University  as  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  base  increases 
to  keep  pace  with  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Under  the  memoran- 
dum of  agreement  that  governs  the 
salary  system  for  faculty  and  librari- 
ans and  the  terms  of  salary  negotia- 
tions, the  salary  base  — and  thus 
the  salary  grid  — must  at  least  keep 
pace  with  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing over  a period  of  several  years.  As 
we  pointed  out,  over  the  1992  to 
1998  period,  the  CPI  increased  8.3 
per  cent  and  the  salary  base  rose  1.2 
per  cent.  Although  this  is  partly  a 
result  of  the  salary  freeze  during  the 
social  contract  period,  the  Univer- 
sity has  made  little  effort  to  redress 
this  situation.  Our  salary  levels  have 
fallen  well  behind  those  at  universi- 
ties in  a number  of  other  jurisdic- 
tions and  behind  those  in  industry. 
One  result  of  this  is  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  faculty,  particularly 
in  the  middle  ranks,  have  been  leav- 
ing U of  G for  other  positions.  An- 
other result  is  that  Guelph  is 
increasingly  having  to  hire  new  fac- 
ulty at  grid  positions  well  above  the 
base,  a practice  that  is  ultimately 
unfair  to  faculty  hired  earlier. 

2)  A second  key  issue  for  us  was 
the  failure  of  the  University  to  ac- 
knowledge the  considerable  losses 
to  lifetime  earnings  of  faculty  over 
the  past  eight  years  as  a result  of  a 
number  of  factors.  During  1992/93, 
when  there  was  an  initial  budget 
crisis,  a large  number  of  faculty  vol- 
untarily gave  up  one  or  two  weeks’ 
salary  to  secure  the  jobs  of  staff. 
During  the  social  contract,  we  lost 
three  days  pay  every  year  for  tiiree 
years,  and  this  was  extended  to  the 
year  after  the  social  contract  ended. 
During  the  social  contract,  no  merit 


(TAPSI)  increments  were  given,  so 
actual  salaries  paid  to  faculty  were 
below  their  proper  grid  placement. 
Implementation  of  a plan  to  bring 
faculty  up  to  their  proper  position 
on  the  salary  grid,  as  dictated  by  the 
past-due  merit,  did  not  begin  until 
January  1998  and  will  not  be  fully 
implemented  until  May  2000.  In 
terms  of  the  past-due  merit  pay- 
ments alone,  high-performing  fac- 
ulty at  the  senior  level  will  have  lost 
on  the  order  of  $8,000  since  the  end 
of  the  social  contract,  and  high- 
performing  junior  faculty  may  have 
lost  on  the  order  of  $35,000  to 
$40,000. 

3)  Nancy  Sullivan  points  out 
that  a simple  comparison  of  salary 
increases  for  individual  administra- 
tors with  base  increases  to  faculty  is 
misleading.  But  our  document  did 
not  draw  conclusions  from  simple 
comparisons,  as  she  suggests.  It 
simply  presented  data  on  historical 
increases  to  tuition  fees,  cost  of  liv- 
ing, senior  administrators’  salaries 
and  the  faculty  salary  base.  The 
vice-president  implies  that  the 
one-year  (1997  to  1998)  salary  in- 
creases for  senior  administrators 
were  the  result  of  “some  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.”  For  the  six  in- 
dividuals noted  in  our  document, 
she  reports  that  the  average  increase 
was  4.46  per  cent.  Is  this  “extraordi- 
nary”? The  average  increase  for 
these  six  senior  administrators  for 
the  previous  period,  1996  to  1997, 
was  4.9  per  cent.  And  for  the  three 
individuals  on  this  list  who  were  in 
their  present  positions  during  the 
year  before  that,  their  1995  to  1996 
salary  increases  averaged  3.9  per 
cent.  In  contrast,  the  published 
salaries,  including  merit  and  past- 
due  merit,  of  the  11  faculty  (in 
non-administrative  roles)  increased 
an  average  of  1.25  per  cent  between 
1997  and  1998.  The  salaries  of  many 
other  faculty  who  have  been  at 
Guelph  for  more  than  10  years  will 
not  have  fared  much  better. 

4)  A final  issue  concerns  the 
pension  holiday  that  Guelph  has 
taken  for  the  past  several  years.  The 
University  continues  to  make  no 
contribution  to  the  professional 
pension  plan,  in  large  part  to  cover 
the  costs  of  the  special  early  retire- 
ment program  that  the  administra- 
tion extended  beyond  its  initial 
commitment  (and  ability  to  pay). 
At  the  same  time,  the  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  agree  to  a pen- 
sion plan  holiday  for  faculty  and 
librarians.  We  pointed  out  in  the 
document  we  circulated  that  a 
number  of  universities  have  used  a 
pension  holiday  for  faculty  as  a 
means  of  increasing  net  pay  over 
the  short  term,  thus  compensating 
for  some  of  the  salary  forgone  over 
the  past  few  years.  In  addition  to  the 
case  of  McMaster,  which  we  cited, 
both  Ryerson  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  have  seen  settlements  that 
included  pension  holidays  for  fac- 
ulty. Faculty  at  U of  T have  had  a 
full  pension  holiday  for  the  past  two 
years  and,  under  the  terms  of  the 
new  agreement,  will  have  a full  holi- 
day for  the  next  two  years  and  a 50- 
per-cent  holiday  in  the  third  year.  A 


S 


full  pension  holiday  for  senior  fac- 
ulty represents  a savings  on  the  or- 
der of  $5,000  annually. 

Ms  Sullivan’s  letter  sets  out  one 
view  of  reality.  It  is  true  that  on  an 
age-weighted  basis,  our  assistant 
professors  are  ranked  number  one 
in  Ontario,  but  there  are  very  few  of 
them.  The  majority  of  faculty  who 
are  at  the  senior  associate  or  profes- 
sor rank  have  seen  very  little  change 
in  their  take-home  pay  over  the  past 
eight  years.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  seen  an  increase  in  teaching 
loads  and  demands  on  our  time  for 
administrative  service,  while  main- 
taining or  increasing  our  research 
output  and  commitment  to  gradu- 
ate supervision. 

As  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  has  acknowledged,  we 
have  continued  to  perform  at  a high 
level  during  these  hard  times,  a fact 
that  is  reflected  in  our  increasing 
rank  in  the  Maclean's  survey.  Fac- 
ulty and  librarians  have  done  so 
largely  out  of  professional  pride  and 
goodwill  toward  the  University.  Af- 
ter eight  years,  we  believe  that  little 
goodwill  remains,  and  our  percep- 
tion is  that  the  University  admini- 
stration either  does  not  understand 
this  or  chooses  to  ignore  it. 

Profs.  Reid  Kreutzwiser 
and  Robin  Davidson-Arnott 
Department  of  Geography 

CONSERVATORY, 
GARDENS  A COUP  FOR 
ALUMNI  VOLUNTEERS 

Congratulations  to  the  U of  G 
alumni  community  and  Develop- 
ment and  Public  Affairs  for  their 
dedicated  effort  to  transform  a 
derelict  site  adjacent  to  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  into  the  crowning  jewel 
of  the  campus  — the  conservatory 
and  gardens. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  site  is 
striking.  What  a coup  for  past  OAC 
dean  Clay  Switzer  and  the  visionary 
volunteers  and  generous  contribu- 
tors in  changing  what  was  once  to 
be  a parking  lot  into  six  thematic 
gardens,  inviting  walkways  and  col- 
ourful and  diverting  perspectives, 
as  well  as  a vintage  1930s-style  hor- 
ticultural building. 

1 would  also  like  to  commend 
John  Reinhart,  head  of  the  Grounds 
Department,  and  his  staff,  who  con- 
sistently maintain  this  campus  in  its 
best  state,  as  anyone  remotely  aware 
of  their  surroundings  can  see. 
John’s  commitment  to  the  project 
cannot  be  overstated. 

I would  especially  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  enthusiastic  and 
dedicated  contribution  of  my  col- 
league Steve  Fleischauer  to  the  con- 
servatory and  gardens  project.  As 
site  manager  last  summer  — when 
much  of  the  installation  of  the  nurs- 
ery and  landscaping  material  was 
done  by  landscape  architecture  stu- 
dents under  his  watch  — Steve  de- 
serves the  appreciation  of  all  who 
applaud  this  project’s  completion. 

Bill  Culp,  Director 
Independent  Study/ 
OAC  ACCESS 
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L A S S I h'  I F n s 


FOR  SALE 


Sofa,  loveseat  and  footstool, 
medium  blue  plaid,  good  condition, 
great  for  family  room  or  cottage, 
824-6509  after  5 p.m. 


Hard-shell  rooftop  carrier  for  car; 
sofa  and  matching  coffee  table, 
knotty  pine  from  IKEA,  suitable  for 
students  or  cottage,  Ext.  3235. 


Barnsby  Crown  dressage  saddle, 
black,  17-inch  seat,  medium  tree, 
excellent  condition,  Cecily,  362- 
0370  or  send  e-mail  to  cstrutt@ 
ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


1986  Toyota  Corolla,  four-door, 
standard,  190,000  kilometres,  excel- 
lent condition,  many  new  parts,  cer- 
tified, 763-8101. 


1992  Dodge  Shadow  Sport  hatch- 
back, white,  AM/FM  cassette,  sun- 
roof, tinted  windows,  air,  mint  con- 
dition, bra  on  hood,  remote  starter, 
one  owner,  62,000  km,  Viviane  or 
Jerry,  824-0628. 


FOR  RENT 


Basement  bedroom  in  three- 
bedroom  townhouse  for  July  and 
August,  share  rent  and  bills,  about 
$250  a month,  Cory,  leave  message 
at  823-8601. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  main-floor 
apartment  in  stone  house,  ensuite 
bath,  study,  parking,  close  to  cam- 
pus, ideal  for  visiting  faculty,  $1,100 
a month  inclusive,  821-5096. 


One-bedroom  apartment  on  ll'h 
floor,  laundry  room,  near  river  and 
downtown,  available  July  or  August, 
rent  negotiable,  leave  message  at 
826-6918. 


Spacious  three-bedroom  furnished/ 
unfurnished  house  for  rent  in  old 
south  end,  available  September  or 
late  August,  two-minute  walk  to 
campus  or  OMAFRA,  large  yard  and 


close  to  park,  pets  OK,  826-3205 
days  or  824-7251  evenings. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
on  second  floor  of  house  for  mature 
tenants,  close  to  downtown,  washer 
and  dryer,  available  September  to 
April  2000,  $750  a month  inclusive, 
Ext.  3524  or  822-8762. 


Furnished  upscale  apartment,  park- 
ing, air,  central  vac,  no  lease  required 
for  short-term  rental,  available  Aug. 
1,  $795  a month  inclusive,  Carol, 
823-1857. 


Furnished  basement  room,  close  to 
bus  stop,  parking,  private  shower, 
microwave,  mature  male  preferred, 
non-smoker,  no  pets,  $300  a month, 
822-3129. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment,  north  end,  washer  and 
dryer,  central  air,  private  entrance, 
parking,  suit  responsible  couple  or 
single  non-smoker,  no  pets,  $450  a 
month  inclusive,  references 
required,  763-2632. 


Four-bedroom,  two-storey  home 
adjacent  to  campus,  two  baths,  attic 
storage,  wood-burning  fireplace, 
garage,  driveway  parking,  fenced 
backyard,  perfect  for  professional 
couple  or  family,  available  Oct.  1, 
$1,200  a month  plus  utilities.  Ext. 
5003  or  767-5003. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  private  home,  Victoria/Speedvale 
area,  refrigerator/stove,  laundry, 
parking,  separate  entrance,  suitable 
for  quiet  mature  female,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  available  immedi- 
ately, references,  $600  a month, 
836-7587  after  6 p.m. 


Spacious  two-bedroom  penthouse 
apartment  in  historic  stone  house 
near  Exhibition  Park,  dining,  living 
room,  library,  quiet  setting,  perfect 
for  professional  couple,  references 
required,  available  Aug.  1,  $899  a 
month;  three-bedroom  bungalow 


on  June  Avenue,  two  baths,  rec 
room,  gas  heat,  central  air,  available 
Sept.  1,  $1,150  a month,  824-1773. 


WANTED 


Caring  temporary  foster  homes 
needed  for  Rhodesian  Ridgeback 
Rescue  Club  to  house  dogs  until 
adoption,  763-0994  or  519-638- 
3802. 


One-  or  two-bedroom  condo  in  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  area  for  February  or 
March  2000,  for  two  adults,  no  chil- 
dren or  pets,  824-6509. 


Four-bedroom  house  for  responsi- 
ble university  students,  four  females, 
walking  distance  to  campus,  appli- 
ances, required  for  Sept.  1,  Michelle, 
846-1144  or  send  e-mail  to  mwil- 
so04@hotmail.com. 


Two-bedroom  condo/apartment/ 
townhouse  for  Toronto-commuting 
executive  and  spouse  for  fall  reloca- 
tion, nice  neighbourhood,  modem 
amenities,  minimal  outdoor  mainte- 
nance, no  pets,  no  children, 
905-876-2898  after  7 p.m.  or  send 
e-mail  to  bruvelle@globalserve.net. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  or  house 
for  two  graduate  students,  prefer 
downtown/University  location, 
close  to  bus  route,  $800  a month  plus 
utilities,  needed  Sept.  1,  send  e-mail 
to  bethmari@hotmail.com. 


Bachelor  or  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  September  to  May  2000  for 
quiet  student,  preferably  under  $500 
a month  inclusive,  send  e-mail  to 
cjrussel@uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  furnished  apartment 
for  50-plus  single  male,  walk  to 
downtown  and/or  campus,  Aug.  1 to 
Jan.  15,  2000,  up  to  $700  a month, 
send  e-mail  to  graeme.wells@anu. 
edu.au. 


One-  or  two-bedroom  furnished 
accommodation  for  mature 


exchange  student  and  child,  walking 
distance  to  campus,  on  bus  route, 
September  to  April  2000,  send 
e-mail  to  jag07@students.stir.ac.uk. 


Room  or  apartment  for  Sept.  1, 
within  walking  or  cycling  distance  of 
the  University  or  on  bus  route,  will- 
ing to  share,  Angela,  905-828-4137 
or  send  e-mail  to  awlin@hotmail. 
com. 


Loving  home  for  small  six-year-old 
dog,  Barb,  Ext.  2043  or  821-7069. 


Two-  or  three-bedroom  house  with 
fenced  yard  for  prof  with  mature  dog 
and  small  caged  pet  in  Guelph/ 
Elora/Fergus  area  for  Aug.  1,  Scott, 
250-472-4303  or  send  e-mail  to 
sbml@uvic.ca. 


Functional  slide  projector  and  car- 
ousel, Denise,  Ext.  6717  or  send 
e-mail  to  dtom@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  accommodation  for 
prof  and  family  from  Aug.  1 to  May 
1,  2000,  downtown/University  loca- 
tion, close  to  bus  route,  price  range 
$800  plus  utilities,  Robert,  Ext.  2176. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  accom- 
modation for  professional  couple, 
Aug.  1 to  Oct.  30,  Stephen  or  Janet, 
822-2424  after  8 p.m.  or  send  e-mail 
to  sgawron@uoguelph.ca. 


Clean  room  with  laundry  facilities 
for  single  student,  close  to  campus, 
needed  for  fall  and  winter  semesters, 
Annie,  send  e-mail  to  annie@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Accommodation  for  female  student 
for  fall  semester,  close  to  campus,  on 
bus  route,  $350  a month  inclusive, 
send  e-mail  to  rjfairfield@intra- 
net.ca. 


Five-bedroom  house  for  responsi- 
ble, clean  university  students,  appli- 
ances needed,  required  for  Sept.  1, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  905-331- 


6660,  Ext.  269,  days,  905-319-2056 
evenings  or  send  e-mail  to  mgra- 
vis@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
close  to  campus  for  female  co-op 
student,  September  to  December 
1999,  Laura,  leave  message  at 
416-712-5814  or  send  e-mail  to 
urastranger@hotmail.com. 


AVAILABLE 


Mature  woman  to  house-sit  from 
July  to  December  1999,  teacher, 
non-smoker,  references,  836-2654 
or  send  e-mail  to  bsmit@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


FOUND 


Academic  hood,  black  with  three- 
inch  brown  border,  cream  lining 
with  three  unequal  diagonal  red/rust 
stripes,  about  5/8,  one  and  1.5 
inches,  maker’s  tag  reads  Paul  A. 
Willsie,  Detroit,  Omaha,  Keith,  Ext. 
8258. 


LOST 


Paintings  by  former  assistant  direc- 
tor of  residences  John  Eccles,  who 
retired  in  1981.  The  paintings  hung  1 
on  .the  walls  of  the  former  Depart- 
ment of  Residences  when  it  was 
located  on  Level  3 of  the  University 
Centre.  One  painting  was  called 
Birth  of  a Prairie  Flower,  another 
portrayed  a human  eye.  If  anyone 
has  seen  the  paintings,  call  Eccles  at 
822-9376. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  fax  to  824-7962 
or  send  e-mail  to  lgraham@exec. 
admin.uoguelph.ca.  For  external 
and  commercial  advertising,  call 
Brian  Downey  at  Ext.  6665  or  send 
e-mail  to  bdowney@exec.admin. 
uoguelph.  ca. 


$87,900 — Two  bedroom  condo  in  newer  building.  Recently  painted,  feels  and 
looks  fresh.  Includes  appliances. 

$99,900  - Just  listed.  Bungalow  semi  located  near  downtown.  Hardwood  floors, 
European  kitchen.  High  ceilings. 

$129,900  — Penthouse  suite.  Three  bedroom  condo  apartment,  two  full  baths. 
Large  eat-in  kitchen  with  custom  built  buffet.  Lots  of  windows.  Central  air  & gas. 

$1 79,900 — Just  listed.  Located  on  Rickson.  Very  solid  home.  Plaster 
construction,  three  bedrooms.  Finished  basement.  Beautiful  back  yard. 

$1 79,900  — Just  listed.  1,500  square  foot  bungalow  on  Cadillac  St.  Great 
location.  140  deep  lot.  Brand  new  family  room  addition. 

$269,900 — Classy  four  bedroom  home.  All  brick,  double  garage,  formal 
dining  room.  Cathedral  ceiling  family  room  with  fireplace. 

For  more  information  or  to  view,  call  Peter  Ysselstein  at  519-827-1814 
Sales  Representative  Re/Max  Realty  Specialists  Inc. 

Are  you  thinking  of  selling?  Call  for  a home  value  estimate. 

I carefully  examine  the  marketplace  to  ensure  you  get  top  value  for  your  home. 

I also  offer  a competitive  rate  to  sell  your  home. 

Arkell  Schoolhouse  Concert  Series  ♦ Call  for  out  fall  schedule  763-7528 
Highlights:  Arkell  Harvest  Harpfest,  Tamarack,  iackie  Washington,  Guitar  Duo,  New  Berlin 
Chamber  Ensemble,  concerts  for  darinef  and  piano,  violin  and  pkmo 

Donna  Bennett  and  Brian  Finely,  Garnet  Rodgers  and  more... 


MASSAGE  THERAPY 

KARIN  KONOPELKY,  B.A.,  R.M.T. 
Registered  Massage  Therapist 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

$20  off  first  one-hour  massage! 


Effective  Treatments  For: 

» Stress  & Tension  Relief  • Neck  & Back  Pain 
• Whiplash  & Headaches  • Sports-Related  Injuries 


New  Patients  Welcome 
University  Health  Plan  Coverage 


Chiropractic  Care  Centre 


University  Centre,  Level  1 
Downtown,  186  Norfolk 


767-5070 

822-7721 


wentworth 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

1.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 

RETIREMENT  and 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS 
RRSPS  • INVESTMENTS 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 
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ARBORETUM 


Astronomer,  author  and  educator 
John  DaicopouJos  presents  “Strictly 
Stargazing,”  a four-evening  work- 
shop for  new  astronomers,  Aug.  24, 
26  and  31  and  Sept.  2 from  8 to  10 
p.m.  Cost  is  $50.  Register  by  July  27 
at  Ext.  4110. 


NOTICES 


The  Inter-American  Institute  for 
Co-operation  in  Agriculture  is  offer- 
ing 15  grants  for  two-  to  three- 
month  research  periods  in  Latin 
America  or  the  Caribbean.  The 
awards  are  for  faculty  and  graduate 
students  in  agricultural  science,  agri- 
cultural economics,  veterinary 
medicine,  biotechnology  and  envi- 
ronmental protection.  Application 
deadline  is  Aug.  30.  Application 
forms  are  available  at  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs  InfoCentre 
or  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
www.iicacan.org. 


The  Human  Rights  and  Equity 
Office  can  provide  anti-racism  edu- 
cational materials,  including 
“Unlearn  Racism”  stickers  and  post- 
ers, the  information  booklet  Racism. 
Stop  It!  and  a list  of  books  that 
address  racism.  Also  available  are 
copies  of  1994  and  1996  reports  pro- 
duced by  U of  G’s  President’s  Task 
Force  on  Anti-Racism  and  Race 
Relations.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  3000  or  visit  the  office  at  15 
University  Ave.  E. 


Students  are  needed  to  work  at  new 
student  registration  Sept.  7 from 


7:45  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Applications  are 
available  at  the  academic  records 
section  of  the  Office  of  Registrarial 
Services  on  Level  3 of  the  University 
Centre.  Early  application  is  advised. 


The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  (IDRC)  offers 
internship  awards  to  provide  expo- 
sure to  research  for  international 
development  through  program 
work  and  research  under  the  guid- 
ance of  IDRC  staff.  Internships  run 
four  to  12  months  in  Ottawa  or  at  a 
regional  IDRC  office.  Application 
deadline  is  Sept.  15.  For  informa- 
tion, call  613-236-6163,  Ext.  2098, 
fax  to  613-563-0815,  send  e-mail  to 
cta@idrc.ca  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.idrc.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Leanne  Philip,  Department  of 
Botany,  is  July  8 at  9:30  a.m.  in  Axel- 
rod 117.  The  thesis  is  “The  Effect  of 
Mycorrhizal  Fungi  on  the  Vegetative 
Growth  and  Sexual  Reproductive 
Potential  of  Purple  Loosestrife 
( Lythrum  salicaria  L.).  The  advisers 
are  Profs.  John  Klironomos  and 
Usher  Posluszny. 


The  final  examination  of  Kimberly 
Rose,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  July  13  at 
9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“Development  and  Production  of 
Planktonic  Crustaceans:  A Test  of 
the  Frequency  of  Animals  in  Apoly- 
sis  Method.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
John  Roff. 


The  final  examination  of  Serena 
Lowartz,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  July  14  at 
2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“Novel  Patterns  of  Gonadogenesis 
and  Steroidogenesis  in  Sea  Lam- 
preys.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Bill 
Beamish. 


The  final  examination  of  master’s 
candidate  Betty  Brouwer,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition,  is 
July  21  at  10  a.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The 
thesis  is  “Stop  Fighting!  There’s 
Enough  for  Both  of  You:  An  Obser- 
vational Study  of  Parents’  Socializa- 
tion of  Moral  Orientation  During 
Sibling  Conflicts.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Susan  Lollis. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Rebecca  Vincent,  Zoology,  is 
July  27  at  9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “Species  Richness, 
Extirpations  and  Introductions 
Among  the  Noctuid  Moths  (Lepi- 
doptera:  Noctuidae)  of  New  Bruns- 
wick’s Fundy  Coast.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Vernon  Thomas. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Elaine  Campbell,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  Aug. 
3 at  1 p.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The  thesis  is 
“Constructing  Child  Abuse:  Beliefs 
of  Reported  Parents,  Exemplary  Par- 
ents and  Child  Welfare  Agents.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Judy  Myers  Avis. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Yolanda  Romsicki,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  is  Aug.  12  at  1:30 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222.  The  the- 
sis is  “Modulation  of  the  Function  of 


the  P-glycoprotein  Multidrug 
Transporter  by  Lipid  Environment.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Frances  Sharom. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Food  Bank  is  holding 
fund-raising  sales  and  silent  auctions 
July  9 and  10,  16  and  17  and  23  and 
24  from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  at  Crimea 
St.  For  more  information,  call 
767-1380. 


The  annual  Hillside  Festival  runs 
July  23  to  25  on  the  Guelph  Lake 
island,  rain  or  shine.  Weekend 
passes  are  $55  in  advance,  $65  at  the 
gate.  A single  day  is  $35  and  a single 
evening,  $25.  Admission  for  children 
12  and  under  and  seniors  65  and 
over  is  free.  Tickets  are  available  at 
the  Farmers’  Market,  the  Bookshelf, 
Music  in  Orbit  and  the  Stone  Store 
or  by  calling  763-8817.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.hillside.on.ca. 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band  performs 
Sunday  evenings  until  Aug.  15 
(excluding  Aug.  1)  at  7 p.m.  at  River- 
side Park.  Special  guests  are  featured 
each  week,  and  admission  is  free.  For 
more  information,  call  Leslie  Mac- 
Donald or  Tim  Allman  at  837-0276. 


“Women’s  Work,”  a daytimer  and 
directory  for  Guelph  women  pro- 
duced by  U of  G graduates  Joanne 
Bruce,  Klari  Kalkman  and  Alison 
Bruce,  is  now  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.womenswork.on.ca. 


The  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  has  launched  a Web 


site  at  www.wcm.on.ca.  It  features 
information  on  exhibitions  and  spe- 
cial events,  art  classes  and  summer 
workshops.  Users  can  also  search  for 
information  on  the  historical 
resources  available  in  the  county 
archives.  Upcoming  events  at  the 
museum  include  a Grand  Garden 
Tour  and  Summer  Thyme  Herb  Fair 
July  10  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  and 
“Insights,”  a juried  art  show,  July  28 
to  Sept.  6.  For  more  information, 
call  846-0916. 


The  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  needs 
volunteers  throughout  the  Waterloo 
region  and  Wellington  County  to 
help  out  with  volunteer  visiting, 
transportation,  foot-care  clinics, 
office  work,  fund-raising  and  pro- 
motion. To  volunteer,  call  822-5081. 


The  Distress  Centre  of 
Wellington-Dufferin  is  looking  for 
volunteers  to  help  with  its  bingo 
games,  which  are  held  about  once  a 
month  from  noon  to  4 p.m.  at  Bingo 
Country  on  Victoria  Road. 
Volunteers  are  needed  to  sell  tickets, 
help  patrons  and  do  cleanup  at  the 
games.  Non-smokers  can  request  the 
non-smoking  section,  which  is 
closed  off  by  glass  partitions.  For 
more  information,  call  821-3761. 


The  Fergus  Scottish  Festival  and 
Highland  Games  run  Aug.  13  to  15 
in  Fergus.  Events  include  a Friday 
night  tattoo,  a Theatre  on  the  Grand 
production,  highland  dancing, 
athletic  events,  a Celtic  jam  dance, 
storytelling  and  a Celtic  concert.  For 
more  information  and  tickets,  call 
787-0099. 


Where  Will  You  Be  on  New  Year’s  Eve? 

If  you  re  a U of  G computer  analyst,  you  may  be  holed  up  on  campus,  waiting  for  something — or  nothing — to  happen 


The  "New  Year’s  Eve  to 
remember”  will  be  memorable 
for  Doug  Blain  for  a different  reason 
than  for  most  revellers.  As  Auld  Lang 
Syne  rings  in  the  Year  2000,  he’ll  be 
holed  up  in  the  so-called  Y2K 
bunker  on  campus,  watching  to 
ensure  that  the  University’s  cyber- 
clocks and  dependent  systems  tick 
over  hangover-free  to  the  new 
millennium. 

Blain,  manager  of  Systems  Tech- 
nical Support  in  Computing  and 
Communications  Services  (CCS) 
and  chair  of  Guelph’s  Year  2000 
Committee,  will  spend  the  night  of 
Dec.  31 /Jan.  1 in  a basement  com- 
puter room  in  the  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  Building.  With  him 
will  be  a handful  of  CCS  staffers  con- 
nected to  the  outside  world  through 
a cellular  phone,  the  campus  phone 
system  and  a Bell  line  for  phone  or 
e-mail. 

The  group  will  monitor  the  Uni- 
versity’s computer  equipment  dur- 
ing the  infamous  date  change  and 
field  telephone  reports  from  staff 
across  campus  to  ensure  that  equip- 
ment controlling  everything  from 


lights  to  water  is  operating  correctly. 

Blain  is  expecting  most  of  the 
calls  to  bring  good  news.  “We  antici- 
pate that,  as  the  clock  ticks  over,  not 
a lot  will  happen,”  he  says,  echoing  a 
growing  sentiment  that  earlier 
Chicken  Little  prognostications 
about  a global  Y2K  calamity  were 
largely  overblown.  “Everything  is 
not  suddenly  going  to  grind  to  a halt 
at  the  stroke  of  midnight.” 

A cross-campus  inventory  of 
computer  systems  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  shown  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  applications  are 
already  Year  2000-compliant,  mean- 
ing that  computers  should  handle 
the  date  change.  Blain  says  other  ap- 
plications will  be  brought  up  to  snuff 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Besides  the  normal  complement 
of  Physical  Resources  staff  scheduled 
to  be  on  campus  New  Year’s  Eve,  the 
University  plans  to  schedule  more 
security  staff  for  that  evening. 

Typically,  fewer  than  20  students 
and  staff  remain  in  the  single  student 
residences  on  campus  during  the 
holidays,  but  residents  in  family 
housing  number  about  1,000. 


“We  have  to  assume  most  of 
them  will  stay,”  says  Blair  Capes,  as- 
sistant director,  housing  services  and 
family  housing,  in  Student  Housing 
Services.  “We’re  currently  develop- 
ing plans.  The  biggest  concern  we 
would  have  would  be  power  failure. 
We  will  be  working  with  the  Year 
2000  Committee  and  Security  Serv- 
ices over  the  next  few  months  to 
identify  what  kind  of  emergency 
shelter  and  emergency  services  we 
should  provide.” 

Physical  Resources  has  a contin- 
gency plan  that  outlines  emergency 
procedures  (the  plan  covers  a variety 
of  potential  emergencies,  not  just 
those  that  might  relate  to  the  date 
change).  If  an  emergency  were  to  oc- 
cur, staff  would  notify  Executive 
Group,  which  would  implement  the 
University’s  emergency  plan. 

“The  vast  majority  of  people  on 
campus  will  not  be  affected,”  says 
CCS  senior  analyst  Bob  Creedy.  He 
adds  that  a few  computer  users  run- 
ning budgetary  spreadsheets  might 
encounter  problems  in  the  new  year. 
Any  problems  caused  by  Y2K 
glitches  might  not  show  up  for  sev- 


eral days  or  even  weeks  and  are  likely 
to  be  relatively  minor,  he  says.  “The 
program  will  probably  run,  but  it’s  a 
question  of  whether  it  will  produce 
the  right  numbers.” 

Creedy  says  that  as  long  as  PC  us- 
ers have  ensured  that  hardware  and 
software  are  compliant,  they  should 
encounter  no  problem  if  they  re- 
member to  turn  off  the  computer 
before  leaving  the  University  for  the 
holiday  and  then  reboot  in  the  new 
year. 

With  six  months  left  before  the 
new  year  rings  in,  CCS  is  planning  its 
final  communications  initiatives  for 
campus  members.  These  include: 
printing  a Y2K  message  on  faculty 
and  staff  pay  stubs; 
putting  Y2K  information  on 
bookmarks,  posters  and  a video 
monitor  in  bookstore  checkouts; 
and 

inserting  a brochure  in  first-year 
registration  kits. 

CCS  plans  to  assemble  a team  of 
students  this  fall  to  help  offices  with 
any  problems  ensuring  Y2K  compli- 
ance. The  department  continues  to 


offer  Y2K  training  sessions  for  staff 
and  faculty.  Computer  users  who 
have  yet  to  test  their  equipment  for 
Year  2000  compliance,  and  who 
have  no  CCS  technical  staff  in  their 
unit,  can  contact  CCS  directly  or 
visit  its  Web  site  at  www.uoguelph. 
ca/ccs/  or  check  out  the  campus  Y2K 
site  at  www.uoguelph.ca/  Y2K/. 

Computer  experts  on  campus  are 
betting  the  Y2K  problem  will  turn 
out  to  be  anti-climactic.  “If  everyone 
has  done  their  job  properly,  this  will 
be  a huge  non-event,”  says  Blain. 

Referring  to  the  billions  of  dollars 
and  untold  hours  of  employee  time 
worldwide  spent  on  the  Y2K  prob- 
lem — including  planning  here  at  U 
of  G since  1995  — Creedy  adds: 
“This  is  probably  the  biggest  project 
in  history  put  together  to  make  sure 
that  nothing  happens.” 

If  you  have  questions  or  com- 
ments about  Y2K  preparations  on 
campus,  contact  your  unit’s  techni- 
cal staffer  or  call  the  CCS  Helpline  at 
Ext.  8888. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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4 Provincial  funding  helps 
establish  B.Sc.fTech.)  program. 


5 Construction  to  begin  on 
ATOP-funded  addition  to 
Thornbrough. 


7 Freshness,  friends  draw 
patrons  to  Ontario  farmers’ 
markets. 


10  DATATEL  scholarship  for 
student  naturalist. 


Stoltz 

Named 

3M 

Teaching 

Fellow 

UNIVERSITY  of  Guelph  Prof. 

Ronald  Stoltz,  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  has 
received  a 1999  3M  Teaching 
Fellowship  for  outstanding 
teaching  and  leadership. 

Sponsored  by  3M  Canada  and 
the  Society  for  Teaching  and  Learn- 
ing in  Higher  Education,  the  award 
recognizes  scholars  who  excel  in 
teaching,  leadership  and  the  devel- 
opment of  academic  programs. 

Stoltz  is  one  of  10  professors  re- 
ceiving fellowships  this  year,  cho- 
sen from  a field  of  43  nominations 
from  24  Canadian  universities.  In 
total,  140  educators  from  35  differ- 
ent universities  have  been  recog- 
nized since  1986. 

Stoltz  was  recognized  for  devel- 
oping innovative  approaches  to 
teaching  landscape  architectural 
design  and  engineering,  using  tech- 
niques from  role  playing  to  tradi- 
tional studio  consultation  and 
lectures.  He  has  developed  curricu- 
lum and  instructional  develop- 
ment, including  producing 
materials  for  teaching  evaluation. 

As  former  director  of  Teaching 
Support  Services,  Stoltz  developed 
and  presented  workshops  and 
seminars,  and  his  work  in  curricu- 
lum design  and  management  is 
now  used  in  professional  programs 
at  other  universities. 

Stoltz  is  the  ninth  U of  G faculty 
member  to  receive  this  award. 

Editor’s  Note:  Prof.  Ron  Stoltz  will  be 
profiled  in  a future  issue  o/@Guelph. 


FLIGHT  TRAINING 


Nomad  and  Lincoln  are  two  peregrine  falcon  chicks  that  have  called  the  roof  of  East  Residences  home  for  the  past  month  while  learning  to  live  in 
the  world.  They  are  part  of  a falcon  recovery  project  to  boost  the  numbers  of  the  endangered  birds.  See  story  on  page  9. 
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CFI  Grant  Will  Increase  Access  to 
Electronic  Research  Journals 


Library  consortium  will  use  funding  to  negotiate  with  publishers,  vendors  to  obtain  site  licences 


Uof  G STUDENTS  and  faculty 
will  have  greater  access  to 
electronic  research  journals,  thanks 
to  a $20-million  grant  from  the 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation 
(CFI)  to  a consortium  of  64 
Canadian  research  libraries. 

CFI  awarded  the  money  from  its 
Institutional  Innovation  Fund  for 
the  Canadian  National  Site  Licens- 
ing Project.  The  project  is  spear- 
headed by  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Research  Libraries  (CARL),  of 
which  U of  G is  a member.  The  proj- 
ect will  be  administered  by  CARL  at 
its  headquarters  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa. 

Libraries  will  use  the  money  to 
negotiate  with  journal  publishers 
and  vendors  to  obtain  site  licences. 
Rather  than  continuing  to  buy  indi- 
vidual journal  titles  in  print  format, 


libraries  are  increasingly  entering 
into  licence  agreements  with  pub- 
lishers or  vendors  to  gain  access  to 
journal  collections  via  electronic 
means,  a process  called  site  licensing. 

The  site  licences  will  be  for  schol- 
arly research  journals,  mosdy  in  the 
fields  of  science,  technology  and 
health  care,  which  fall  under  CFI’s 
mandate.  CFI  was  established  by  the 
federal  government  to  strengthen  re- 
search and  technology  development 
at  Canada’s  universities,  colleges, 
hospitals  and  other  non-profit  insti- 
tutions. 

“This  will  make  material  avail- 
able from  any  computer  workstation 
anywhere  on  or  off  campus,”  says  U 
of  G chief  librarian  Michael  Ridley. 
“It  will  provide  the  full  text  of  the  ar- 
ticle anytime  you  want  it,  and  it 
comes  to  you  — you  don’t  have  to  go 


and  get  it.  Currently,  if  you  are 
searching  for  an  article  in  a research 
journal,  you  must  look  it  up  in  the 
catalogue,  then  go  and  find  the 
printed  version  of  the  journal  on  the 
shelf — if  we  even  have  it.” 

The  project  is  expected  to  be  up 
and  running  by  January  2000. 

Ridley  says  the  three-year  grant 
will  have  multiple  benefits.  Canada’s 
academic  electronic  market  is  rela- 
tively small,  so  the  project  will  give 
Canadian  libraries  some  badly 
needed  bargaining  power,  allowing 
them  to  negotiate  a lower  rate  from 
publishers.  It  also  means  Canadian 
researchers  will  be  more  competitive 
internationally  as  access  to  materials 
becomes  both  faster  and  broader. 

Canadian  libraries  have  worked 
together  before  on  site  licensing 
agreements  at  provincial  and  local 


levels,  says  Ridley,  “but  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  done  this  on  a national 
level.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  move  is  toward  this 
type  of  national  site  licensing.” 

The  grant  is  expected  to  cover 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  project’s 
cost.  The  rest  will  come  from  other 
partners  and  the  participating  insti- 
tutions. “Ontario’s  academic  librar- 
ies spend  more  than  $60  million  a 
year  on  journals,”  says  Ridley,  “and  at 
the  national  level,  libraries  spend 
nearly  $200  million.” 

CFI’s  $20-million  grant  is  a start, 
he  says,  adding  that  the  hope  is  to 
eventually  broaden  site  licensing  to 
include  more  disciplines. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  than  Steamatic^ 

836-7340 


Ask  about  carpet  & upholstery  cleaning 


• Residential 

• Commercial 


Valerie  Poulton 


^ CAN  VISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Jjl' 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 

IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL'S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 


♦ * 


BILL  GREEN 

B,Sc(Agr),  71  OAC, 
Assoc  Broker 


• #1  in  sales,  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate  Board 
1992, 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996,  1997,  1998 

• Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real  Estate 
Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000  agents) 

• When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 


824-9050 


* ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


Reach  the  University 
of  Guelph  with  your 

ADVERTISING  MESSAGE  . . . 

@Guelph,  the  University  of 
Guelph’s  official  campus 
newspaper,  is  published 
every  other  Wednesday. 

For  information  about 
advertising,  call: 

Brian  Downey, 

Communications  & Public  Affairs 
519-824-4120,  Ext.  6665 


A R n O F GOVE  R N O R S 


The  final  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
the  1998/99  term  took  place  June  24.  New 
members  were  appointed  to  B of  G,  including  Prof. 
Chris  McKenna,  Economics.  Simon  Cooper,  president 


of  Marriott  Hotels  of  Canada  in  Etobicoke,  was  named 
chair,  effective  July  1.  He  succeeds  Doug  Dodds,  chair 
and  CEO  of  Schneider  Corporation  in  Kitchener,  who 
had  served  as  chair  since  1995. 


The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Board 
Issues,  established  to  review  some 
Board  operations  including  member 
orientation  and  the  composition  of  B 
of  G committees,  presented  for  infor- 
mation two  documents  on  the  role 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Board  and 
its  members.  These  reports,  to  be  dis- 
cussed further,  were  prepared  to  ar- 
ticulate and  clarify  the  collective  and 
individual  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Board  and  its  members. 

The  Board  of  Governors  recom- 
mended that  the  University  sell  the 
Cruickston  property,  located  primar- 
ily in  North  Dumfries  Township, 
near  Cambridge. 

Matthew  Wilks  Keefer  donated 
the  Cruickston  property  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  in  1968,  reserving  a 
life  interest  for  family  members  living 
on  the  estate.  The  University  man- 


aged the  property  for  17  years,  until 
the  death  of  the  last  member  of  die 
Keefer  family  in  1990  (Margaret 
Keefer),  when  U of  G assumed  full  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  property  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity consisted  of  966  acres,  a 17,500- 
square-foot  19,h-century  home  and 
associated  buildings,  and  nine  other 
houses,  including  several  bungalows 
and  form  buildings.  The  University 
could  not  commit  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  properly  maintain  or  re- 
store the  three-storey  manor  house. 
In  the  interests  of  respect  for  the  gift, 
sound  stewardship  and  good  asset 
management,  die  University'  sold  the 
manor  and  53  acres  of  surrounding 
grounds,  including  a number  of  asso- 
ciated buildings  and  the  barn,  to  the 
Chaplin  family  in  March  1996. 

The  Board  believes  the  stated  in- 


tention of  the  gift  — - to  advance 
teaching  and  research  in  agricul- 
ture - is  not  being  served.  No  ag- 
ricultural research  or  teaching 
has  been  conducted  recendy  on 
the  property. 

B of  G believes  that  the 
money  that  the  University  is 
spending  to  maintain  and  man- 
age the  property  could  be  better 
spent  in  supporting  teaching 
and  research  — and  in  protect- 
ing academic  quality  and  acces- 
sibility — at  U of  G.  The  Board 
decided  that  the  University  will 
invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in 
the  Cruickston  Property  Fund 
and  use  the  income  from  this 
fund  to  support  agricultural 
teaching  and  research  in  the 
Keefer  name  in  perpetuity. 


Work  to  Begin  on 
ATOP-Funded  Addition 

Construction  project  will  yield  much-needed  engineering,  computer  labs, 
offices  and  teaching  space 


The  construction  crews  will 
roll  onto  campus  this  month  to 
begin  work  on  an  extension  to  the 
Thornbrough  Building  designed  to 
accommodate  a projected  doubling 
of  enrolment  in  Guelph’s  computer 
science  and  related  engineering 
programs. 

The  addition  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  Aug.  2000.  It  will  be 
funded  under  the  province’s  Access 
to  Opportunities  Program  (ATOP), 
which  provides  money  to  universi- 
ties and  colleges  for  doubling  their 
enrolment  in  high-demand  engi- 
neering and  computer  science  pro- 
grams. 

During  an  information  meeting 
held  on  campus  last  month, 
Toronto  architect  Stephen  Teeple 
said  work  will  begin  in  August  with 
demolition  of  a greenhouse  behind 
the  Richards  Building  to  make  way 
for  the  new  addition,  which  will 
connect  to  Richards  on  the  east  and 
to  the  Thornbrough  Building  on  the 
southwest. 

The  35,000-square-foot,  two- 
storey  structure  will  house  labs  for 
the  School  of  Engineering  and  the 
Department  of  Computing  and  In- 


formation Science  (CIS),  as  well  as  a 
100-seat  lecture  theatre  on  the 
ground  floor.  An  east-west  axis  in 
the  space  between  Thornbrough 
and  Richards  will  house  administra- 
tive and  faculty  offices.  Outdoor 
courtyard  spaces  will  be  created  at 
the  northeast  and  southwest  comers 
of  the  addition. 

During  construction,  parking 
lots  directly  north  (P42)  and  east 
(the  closest  portion  of  P10)  of 
Thornbrough  will  be  inaccessible. 
When  the  addition  is  complete,  the 
north  lot  will  contain  only  enough 
spots  to  accommodate  parking  for 
disabled,  preferred  and  service 
(there  will  still  be  access  for  emer- 
gency vehicles  and  visitor  drop-off). 
Most  of  P10  should  remain  largely 
unaffected  following  the  construc- 
tion project,  says  Bill  Yasui,  man- 
ager of  facilities  planning,  Facilities 
and  Hospitality  Services. 

“Given  the  time  constraints  that 
we  faced  on  this  project  from  the 
start,  I feel  that  progress  to  date  has 
been  right  on  line,”  says  Garry 
Round,  director  of  Facilities  and 
Hospitality  Services.  “We  got  off  the 
mark  quickly.” 


The  ATOP  funding  will  allow  U of 
G to  provide  639  new  spaces  for  its 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
in  engineering  and  computing  science 
programs  by  the  end  of 2000-0 1 . Both 
departments  say  they  plan  to  hire  new 
faculty  and  technicians  under  the 
program. 

Queen’s  Park  announced  last 
month  that  it  will  give  universities 
and  colleges  an  additional  $78  million 
in  ATOP  funding  to  increase  enrol- 
ment in  these  programs  by  almost  40 
per  cent  from  the  target  established  a 
year  ago.  Under  the  program,  the  pro- 
vincial government  will  provide  a to- 
tal of  $228  million  to  post-secondary 
institutions,  while  the  private  sector 
will  contribute  an  estimated  $136 
million. 

In  last  month’s  announcement 
that  ATOP  would  be  expanded  to  ac- 
commodate a total  of  23,000  univer- 
sity and  college  students,  Dianne 
Cunningham,  minister  of  training, 
colleges  and  universities,  said  that 
“support  from  the  private  sector  has 
been  even  greater  than  we  had  hoped 
it  would  be.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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WOOLCOTT  SECONDED 
AS  ASSISTANT  VICE- 
PRESIDENT  (ACADEMIC) 

Prof.  Donna  Woolcott, 
chair  of  the  Department  of 
Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  has  been 
seconded  as  assistant  vice- 
president  (academic)  by 
provost  and  vice-president 
(academic)  Iain  Campbell 
until  June  30,  2000. 

Campbell  says  the  second- 
ment reflects,  in  part,  the 
temporary  transfer  of 
Brenda  Whiteside  from  her 
position  of  academic  assistant  to 
the  provost  to  the  position  of  acting 
associate  vice-president  (student 
affairs)  and  will  involve  such  inia- 
tives  as  intellectual  property  policy 
and  Co-operative  Education 
Services.  Woolcott  is  located  in 
Room  41 7B  of  the  University  Cen- 
tre and  can  be  reached  at  Ext.  4 1 24. 


LAB  SERVICES  NAMES 
NEW  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Patricia  Collins,  formerly  director 
of  business  development  for  MDS 
Metro  in  British  Columbia,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of 
Laboratory  Services.  A PhD  bio- 
chemistry graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  Collins  has  an  ex- 
tensive background  in  business 
development,  medical  diagnostic 
service  and  research. 

SEPTEMBER  CONFERENCE  TO 
EXPLORE  NEW  WORLD  ORDER 

The  School  of  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures will  host  the  interdiscipli- 
nary conference  “The  New  World 
Order”  Sept.  24  in  the  Thorn- 
brough  Building.  The  conference 
will  explore  history  in  the  making, 
including  the  role  of  the  state  in  a 
free-trade  world,  the  rights  of  the 
individual  versus  the  rights  of  the 
state  and  the  economic  impact  of 
globalization.  Conference  director 
is  Prof.  Gordana  Yovanovich. 
Speakers  will  include  Prof.  John 
McMurtry,  Philosophy;  Osgoode 
Hall  Law  School  professor  Michel 
Mandel;  University  of  Toronto 
Spanish  professor  Keith  Ellis;  free- 
lance writer  and  media  critic 
Marjaleena  Repo;  and  Saskatche- 
wan farmer  and  author  David 
Orchard,  leader  of  Citizens  Con- 
cerned About  Free  Trade. 


STUDENT  LEADER  TRAINING 
WINS  PROGRAM  OF  THE  YEAR 
AT  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

U of  G’s  annual  Student  Leader 
Training  Conference  (SLIC)  has 
received  the  Program  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the  Student  Affairs 
and  Services  Association.  The 
award  was  presented  in  June  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  College  and  Univer- 
sity Student  Services  in  Victoria. 
Laurie  Schnarr  and  Ian  Simmie  of 
Leadership,  Service  and  Involve- 
ment Programs  in  the  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre 
accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of 
past  and  present  SLIC  planners, 
presenters  and  delegates.  The 
award  recognizes  an  innovative 
program  that  contributes  to  stu- 
dent development. 


The  Stuff  of  Life 
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Wildlife  biologist  uses  taxidermy  skills  in  Department  of  Zoology  wildlife 


Taxidermist  John  Simpson  competes  at  the  professional  level. 
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IF  THE  word  “taxidermist” 
conjures  up  images  of  a 
chemical-stained  wretch  hunched 
over  mouldy,  smelly  carcasses,  think 
again,  says  John  Simpson. 

This  summer,  the  recently  gradu- 
ated wildlife  biologist  is  turning  his 
skills  as  a self-taught  taxidermist  to 
use  in  stuffing  and  mounting  a col- 
lection of  long-frozen  specimens  for 
the  wildlife  museum  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Zoology. 

He  began  volunteering  last  fall  to 
help  clear  up  the  backlog  of  animals 
stored  for  nearly  three  decades  in 

two  freezer  chests  in  the  Axelrod 
Building  basement,  then  turned  his 
avocation  into  a summer  job  after 
graduating  in  the  spring. 

“He’s  as  happy  as  a clam  working 
down  there,"  says  Graham  Nance- 
kivell,  departmental  research  techni- 
cian and  curator  of  the  museum. 

Simpson  expects  to  complete 
work  on  about  130  specimens  by 
summer’s  end.  Nearly  all  are  birds, 
especially  waterfowl  and  raptors  like 
the  ones  recently  arrayed  on  his 
workbench,  including  a snowy  owl,  a 
Cooper’s  hawk  and  two  broad- 
winged hawks  mounted  in  a tableau 
with  their  robin  prey. 

Housed  along  with  2,500  mam- 
mal specimens  and  2,300  North 
American  birds  that  already  occupy 
shelf  upon  shelf  in  the  wildlife  mu- 
seum, his  skins  and  mounts  will  be 


used  in  departmental  teaching  labs, 
mostly  for  courses  in  ornithology, 
mammalogy,  and  vertebrate  struc- 
ture and  function. 

A recent  visit  found  Simpson 
cleaning  a great  blue  heron.  The  pro- 
cedure involves  turning  the  bird  in- 
side out,  removing  the  inner  organs, 
and  cleaning  and  preserving  the 
specimen.  Ducks  with  their  thick, 
oily  skins  require  curing  in  a tanning 
solution.  To  prevent  the  birds’  legs 
and  feet  from  shrinking,  Simpson 
uses  a hypodermic  needle  to  inject 
the  solution  along  with  glycerine. 

He  then  stuffs  the  carcass  with  ex- 
celsior or  a moulded  plastic  form,  in- 
serts lengths  of  anchoring  wire 
through  the  form  and  the  wings,  legs 
and  skull,  then  sews  the  skin  back  up. 
Smaller  specimens  such  as  sparrows 
and  warblers  are  simply  freeze-dried. 

Specimens  to  be  used  as  study 
skins  are  left  with  the  wings  folded 
tightly  against  the  body.  Others  he 
mounts  on  a wooden  board  to  simu- 
late the  bird’s  natural  stance.  With 
proper  handling  and  storage,  that 
pair  of  hawks  might  hover  over  their 
prey  for  400  to  500  years. 

That  artistic  touch  is  what 
Simpson  brings  to  preparing  one  or 
two  mounts  for  competition  each 
year.  A member  of  the  Canadian 
Taxidermists’  Association,  he  has 
been  entering  competitions  since  age 
19.  By  then,  he’d  been  stuffing  ani- 


mals for  three  years,  after  observing 
work  done  by  an  acquaintance  in  his 
native  Shanty  Bay,  north  of  Barrie. 

His  initial  competition  earned 
him  no  ribbons,  but  he  picked  up  a 
few  tips  that  he  was  able  to  practise 
back  home.  “That’s  where  I learned  a 
lot,  by  attending  seminars  put  on  by 
world-champion  bird  taxidermists." 
In  1997,  a blue-winged  teal  earned 
him  best  in  his  novice  class,  auto- 
matically promoting  him  to  profes- 
sional status  for  waterfowl. 

Earlier  this  year,  he  scored  highly 
in  his  class  with  mounts  of  a ruffed 
grouse,  a duck  and  a mink,  which 
was  his  first  try  at  stuffing  a mam- 
mal. Entries  are  assessed  on  every- 
thing from  the  specimen’s 
cleanliness  to  the  placement  of  indi- 
vidual feathers. 

“This  year  I lost  a lot  of  marks  for 
symmetry.  That’s  one  good  thing 
about  this  job  — I get  paid  for  seven 
hours  a day  to  practise." 

A lifelong  nature  lover,  he  began 
birdwatching  on  the  dairy  farm  run 
by  his  father,  Wayne,  also  a Guelph 
graduate.  He  hopes  to  find  a job  as  a 
technician,  perhaps  with  a govern- 
ment ministry  or  with  an  environ- 
mental consulting  company.  Not  as 
a taxidermist?  He  shrugs.  “Any  taxi- 
dermists I know  don’t  make  a great 
living.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Come  Home  for  Gryphon  Spirit 


Homecoming  ’99  is  the  time  to 
celebrate  as  alumni,  students 
and  the  campus  community  come 
together  Sept.  24  and  25  to  share  the 
Gryphon  spirit. 

• During  the  Gryphon  Club  Hall  of 
Fame  dinner  on  Friday,  Sept.  24, 
at  the  Arboretum,  U of  G will  in- 
duct Paul  Williams,  Gladys 
Williams,  Bob  Pronk,  Mark 
Brown  and  David  Guest  to  the 
Athletics  Hall  of  Fame.  Norm  Jary 
will  receive  an  Award  of  Merit  and 
the  1974  Mens’  Rugby  OUAA 
squad  will  receive  the  Champion- 
ship Team  Recognition. 


• The  21“  annual  Alumni  Relay 
Swim  meet  will  be  held  Saturday, 
Sept.  25  at  the  Gold  Pool  in  the 
WF  Mitchell  Centre.  This  is  a 
great  chance  to  meet  Gryphon 
Swimming  alumni,  including  five 
past  Olympians.  Warm-up  for  the 
swim  meet  takes  place  from  9 a.m. 
to  10  a.m.,  events  are  from  10  a.m. 
to  11  a.m.  and  brunch  will  be 
served  at  11:30  a.m.  There  is  no 
cost  for  Gryphon  Swimming 
alumni. 

The  Guelph  Gryphons  football 
team  will  be  kicking  off  against  the 
University  of  Toronto  Blues  at  the 


Homecoming  football  game  at  2 
p.m.,  Saturday,  Sept.  25,  at  Alumni 
Stadium.  Ticket  information  is 
available  from  the  Athletics  de- 
partment. 

1 Alumni,  former  faculty  and  staff, 
the  University  community,  friends 
and  partners  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  are  invited  to  the 
OAC  125  Heritage  Banquet  and 
Ball,  the  premier  social  event  of 
OAC’s  celebratory  year,  on  Satur- 
day, Sept.  25th  in  the  Gryphon 
Centre,  beginning  at  5:30  p.m.  For 
ticket  information,  contact  Carla 
Bradshaw  at  824- 4120  Ext.  6657.  I 


LIFE  AWARD  TO  HUME 

Prof.  Dave  Hume,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, received  an  Honorary'  Life 
Award  from  the  Canadian  Seed 
Growers’  Association  last  month  in 
Quebec  City  for  his  pioneering 
research  on  soybeans  and  canola. 

DAIRY  RESEARCH  RECOGNIZED 

Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Population  Medi- 
cine, received  the  West  Agro,  Inc. 
Award  from  the  American  Dairy 
Science  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Tennessee  in  June.  The 
award  recognizes  Leslie’s  research 
accomplishments  in  mastitis  pre- 
vention and  control,  milking  man- 
agement, milk  production  and 
composition,  and  food  safety. 

MUNSCH  NAMED  MEMBER 
OF  THE  ORDER  OF  CANADA 

Children’s  author  Robert  Munsch, 
a longtime  adjunct  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  was  among 
76  Canadians  awarded  the  Order  of 
Canada  last  month.  Munsch  was 
named  a member  of  the  Order  of 
Canada  for  literary  arts. 

WORLD  GENETICISTS  MEET 

Prof.  Art  Hilliher,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  organized  and 
chaired  the  Fourth  International 
Conference  on  Drosophila  Hetero- 
chromatin in  June.  Held  at  Alfred 
State  College  in  New  York,  the  con- 
ference drew  43  prominent  geneti- 
cists from  around  the  world. 

UC  DIRECTOR  EARNS  KUDOS 

Bill  McNaughton,  director  of  the 
University  Centre,  recently  received 
the  Chapter  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  the  Certified  General 
Accountants  Association  of  Ontario 
for  leadership  and  dedication  to  a 
chapter.  He  was  honoured  for  his 
service  as  chair  of  the  Kitchener/ 
Waterloo  chapter  for  two  years. 


VINTNER  CAPTURES  GOLD 

Don  Ziraldo,  a 197 1 OAC  graduate 
who  co-founded  Inniskillin  Wines 
Inc.  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  cap- 
tured a gold  medal  from  V inexpo 
’99  in  Bordeaux,  France,  for  the 
company's  1997  ice  wine. 
Inniskillin  also  captured  the 
CIV  ART  Award  for  Excellence  for 
Outstanding  Selection  of  the  Best 
Wines  of  the  World. 


pe  M O R T A M 

Joanne  Duncan-Robinson,  a data 
processor  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  since 
1989,  died  July  22.  She  had  held 
numerous  part-time  positions 
across  campus  since  1971  and 
earned  her  BA  in  1981  and  MA  in 
1986.  She  is  survived  by  her  part- 
ner, Brian  Taylor;  two  children, 
Danielle  and  Chris;  and  four 
grandchildren. 

John  Fisk,  building  mechanic  in 
the  Department  of  Athletics,  died 
July  19.  A staff  member  at  U of  G 
since  1974,  he  is  survived  by  his 
partner,  Marilyn  Hahn,  and  a 
daughter,  Carly. 
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A Chilling  Experience 

Campus  air  conditioning  gives  summer  heat  the  cold  shoulder 


UOF  G air  conditioning  systems 
provide  welcome  relief  given 
the  enormous  demand  during 
summer  heat  waves.  In  fact,  it  would 
take  1 5,000  window  air  conditioners 
to  match  the  cooling  capacity  of  U of 
G’s  water-cooled  air  conditioning 
system,  says  Lloyd  Cummins, 
manager  of  building  environmental 
systems,  refrigeration  and  controls. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  temper- 
ature adjustments  can’t  be  accom- 
modated as  readily  as  at  home. 

“Once  the  University’s  heating 
or  cooling  systems  have  been  turned 
on  for  the  season,  they’re  on,”  he 
says. 

Some  buildings  are  mechanically 
cooled  for  specific  reasons  or  be- 
cause of  their  distance  from  the 
Central  Utilities  Plant.  The  me- 
chanical (containing  refrigerant)  air 
conditioning  units,  which  are  main- 
tained by  U of  G’s  refrigeration  me- 
chanics, are  basically  self-contained, 
whereas  the  water-cooled  system  is  a 
multi-stage  process  beginning  deep 
in  the  physical  heart  of  the  Univer- 
sity — the  Central  Utilities  Plant. 
Here,  six  large  water  chillers  facili- 
tate the  system’s  enormous  cooling 
potential. 

Assisting  with  the  cooling  pro- 
cess are  large  cooling  towers,  famil- 
iar to  most  as  the  waterfall-like 
structures  next  to  Alumni  Stadium, 
which  dissipate  heat  from  water  be- 
ing continuously  recycled  in  a 
closed-loop  system  through  the 
chillers.  During  extreme  heat  waves, 
all  sue  chillers  are  used  and  the  Uni- 
versity’s diesel  generator  is  fired  up 
to  keep  campus  hydro  consumption 
within  budget. 

Indoor  air  is  cooled  by  a second 
closed-loop  system,  which  involves 
pumping  chilled  water  to  main  cam- 
pus buildings  via  the  University’s 
underground  tunnels.  Because 
building  pipe  systems  are  under 


pressure,  they  are  closely  monitored 
and  maintained. 

Building  mechanics  handle  the 
conversion  from  heating  to  air  con- 
ditioning within  buildings  by  refill- 
ing miles  of  coils  that  were  drained 
in  the  fall  to  prevent  freeze  and  thaw 
damage.  They  also  maintain  the 
large  fan  and  pump  systems  that 
force  warm  air  over  coil  units  con- 
taining cooled  water  — as  opposed 
to  refrigerant  — to  reduce  air  tem- 
perature and  humidity. 

The  water  now  warmed  by  build- 


ing air  returns  to  the  Central  Utilities 
Plant  to  be  rechilled,  leaving  cooler 
air  behind.  Building  temperatures  are 
controlled  by  either  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  flow  of  cooled  water 
through  the  coil  units  in  building 
ventilating  systems. 

Temperatures  within  buildings 
can  be  modified  on  request,  says 
Cummins,  but  the  size  of  the  duct- 
work and  building  will  dictate  how 
long  it  will  take  for  an  individual  unit 
to  respond  to  a change  in  weather 
conditions. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
GARDEN  PROJECT 
LAUDED 

I have  enjoyed  watching  the 
alumni  conservatory  greenhouse 
restoration  project  unfold  and 
was  delighted  when  the  restored 
greenhouse  and  new  gardens 
were  opened  on  Alumni  Week- 
end (see  @Guelph,  July  7).  The 
same  issue  of  @Guelph  included  a 
letter  from  Bill  Culp  in  which  he 
recognized  and  thanked  the  many 
people  who  contributed  to  the 
project.  His  thanks  were  most  fit- 
ting. 

One  person  who  made  a sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  whole 
and  who  has  apparently  been 
overlooked,  however,  is  Prof.  Ron 
Stoltz,  Landscape  Architecture.  I 
believe  it  was  Ron  who  made 
many  of  the  contacts  that  resulted 
in  the  substantial  donations  to  the 
project  of  “bricks  and  mortar.”  It 
was  Ron  who  arranged  the 
work/study  program  for  the  stu- 
dents who  laid  the  paths  and 
completed  much  of  the  basic 
groundwork  and  early  plantings 
in  1998.  Further,  in  the  summer 
of  1998,  Ron  contributed  much  of 
his  own  time  to  the  project  as  he 
supervised  and  worked  on  site 
with  the  students.  I am  sure  both 
the  project  and  the  students  bene- 
fited greatly  from  his  commit- 
ment and  professional  expertise. 

Although  he  does  not  seek  the 
limelight,  I think  the  community 
should  be  aware  of  Prof,  Stoltz’s 
significant  contributions  to  this 
most  worthwhile  project. 

Prof.  Sandy  Middleton 
Department  of  Zoology 
Editor’s  note:  Prof.  Ron  Stoltz  has 
been  selected  as  a 1999  3M  Teach- 
ing Fellow.  See  story  on  page  1. 


BARBECUE  A SUCCESS 
THANKS  TO  VOLUNTEERS 

Once  again,  the  Community  Barbe- 
cue has  come  and  gone,  and  with  the 
passing  of  this  year’s  event,  a legacy 
of  proud  tradition  has  been  pre- 
served, as  well  as  the  fostering  of 
fond  memories  of  good  times  had, 
within  the  sweet  sentiments  of  nos- 
talgia among  returnees,  alumni  and 
those  previously  involved. 

In  brief,  the  Community  Barbe- 
cue ’99  was  a demonstration  of  what 
can  be  achieved  when  reasonable 
and  committed  minds  pool  their 
collective  energies  and  pursue  an 
event  benefiting  all.  Politics,  ideol- 
ogy and  other  such  barriers  aside, 
the  barbecue  truly  was  a means  of 
showcasing  the  inspiring  potential 
of  synergy  among  students,  staff, 
faculty  and  the  administration, 
working  in  concert  with  the  greater 
Guelph  community. 

The  forging  of  a link  among  the 
various  groups  would  not  have  been 
possible  were  it  not  for  the  willing- 
ness of  volunteers  to  spend  many 
hours  in  the  planning  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  barbecue,  as  well  as  the 
day-of  operations.  On  behalf  of  the 
Central  Student  Association,  we 
would  like  to  thank  our  sponsors 
and  each  of  our  125  volunteers  — 
this  crew  was  phenomenal  to  work 
with!  From  the  sometimes  numbing 
brainstorming  meetings  way  backin 
May  to  the  many  early  mornings 
and  late  evenings  preceding  the  day 
of  the  event,  it  was  the  efforts  of  the 
volunteers  that  made  the  Commu- 
nity Barbecue  the  resounding  suc- 
cess that  it  was. 

Thanks  again  for  the  delightful 
memories  of  working  with  such  a 
wonderful  team. 

Frank  Le  and  Josh  Shook 
Central  Student  Association 


New  Technology  Degree  Gets  Provincial  Boost 

Funding  will  help  pay  start-up  costs  ofB.Sc.  (Tech.)  program 


UOF  G has  received  $80,000 
from  a provincial  skills 
training  program  to  help  launch  a 
new  bachelor  of  science  in 
technology  degree  in  collaboration 
with  Toronto’s  Seneca  College  this 
fall.  The  funding  will  pay  one-time 
start-up  costs  of  the  four-year 
program,  which  will  integrate 
chemistry,  biochemistry  and 
physics  at  Guelph  and  Seneca. 

The  money  is  coming  from  the 
Strategic  Skills  Investment,  a $30- 
million  initiative  announced  in  the 
spring  1998  Ontario  budget.  This 
funding  envelope  is  one  of  several 
under  which  the  province  supports 
academic  programs  designed  to  de- 
velop needed  employment  skills. 

“Job  creation  is  one  of  our  gov- 
ernment’s top  priorities,”  says 
Guelph-Wellington  MPP  Brenda 
Elliott.  “This  partnership  between 
the  University  of  Guelph  and  Seneca 
College  will  help  us  meet  the  in- 


creasing demand  for  highly  skilled 
personnel.” 

Because  the  provincial  initiative 
appeared  to  be  directed  toward 
larger  programs  involving  colleges 
and  industry,  U of  G administrators 
were  unsure  that  a proposal  such  as 
the  B.Sc.  (Tech.)  program  would  re- 
ceive funding. 

“Most  of  us  thought  it  was  a long 
shot,”  says  Brenda  Whiteside,  acting 
associate  vice-president  (student  af- 
fairs), who  wrote  the  proposal  with 
Prof.  Bob  McCrindle,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science. 

Approved  last  fall,  the  new  B.Sc. 
(Tech.)  program  will  welcome  its  in- 
augural class  in  September.  Guelph 
hopes  to  see  up  to  40  students  ad- 
mitted to  the  program  each  year  for 
an  eventual  steady-state  enrolment 
of  160  students.  This  fall’s  enrol- 
ment will  be  lower,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  program’s  late  start 


In  their  funding  submission  to 
the  province,  McCrindle  and 
Whiteside  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posed integrated  degree  met  the 
funding  criteria  for  the  new  skills  in- 
vestment program  on  four  counts: 

* Rapid  skills  acquisition.  Students 
will  alternate  their  studies  in 
Guelph  and  Toronto  to  complete 
the  integrated  program  in  four 
years,  compared  with  perhaps  sue 
years  of  study  required  to  com- 
plete a degree  and  then  a diploma 
or  vice  versa.  “I  think  that  was  the 
critical  piece,”  says  McCrindle. 

• Training  opportunities.  All  stu- 
dents will  undertake  four  terms  of 
practical  work  experience  as  a 
mandatory  component  of  the 
program.  Prof.  Iain  Campbell, 
provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 
demic), says  he  is  “particularly 
pleased  that  this  portion  of  the 
University’s  current  thrust  to 
grow  its  co-op  program  has  re- 


ceived provincial  recognition  and 
funding.” 

• University/college  collaboration. 
The  partnership  brings  together 
Guelph  and  Seneca  to  prepare 
students  for  the  world  of  work. 
Says  Whiteside:  “The  funding  is  a 
signal  that  the  University’s  col- 
laborative efforts  and  commit- 
ment to  meeting  a societal  need 
are  being  recognized.” 

* Flexibility  and  innovation.  With  a 
co-ordinated  curriculum  that  in- 
corporates both  institutions’ 
strengths,  this  is  the  only  such 
program  in  Ontario. 

“There  is  a shortage  of  people  in 
computing  and  electronics  areas  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  demand  in- 
dustry has  right  now,”  says  Prof.  Ken 
Jeffrey,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Physics.  “We’ve  created  a program 
that  will  help  fill  that  demand.” 

The  University  will  use  the  pro- 
vincial funding  for  such  one-time 


costs  as  purchasing  a computer,  creat- 
ing liaison  materials,  developing 
World  Wide  Web  programming  and 
co-ordinating  co-op  placements  be- 
tween the  two  institutions. 

“One  advantage  of  this 
B.Sc. (Tech.)  program  is  that  we  will 
be  developing  co-op  jobs  for  it  and 
those  jobs  will  also  benefit  our  co-op 
students  in  other  established  pro- 
grams such  as  physics,  chemistry  and 
perhaps  even  engineering,”  says 
Whiteside. 

Prof.  John  Goddard,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, notes  that  although  the 
provincial  funding  “is  not  a huge 
amount  of  money,  it  says  clearly  that 
we  re  developing  an  innovative  pro- 
gram in  an  area  that  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment views  as  important  to  the 
future  of  technology  in  this  province. 
The  funds  will  certainly  help  us  get  the 
program  off  to  an  excellent  start.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Light  at  the  End  of  the  Channel 

Scientist  study  malfunctioning  ion  channels  to  useful  to  pharn^^^—^^ 


Glance  at  the  computer 
monitor  in  Prof.  Chris  Gray’s 
biophysics  laboratory  and  you  might 
be  hard-pressed  to  see  the 
connection  to  studies  of  heart 
diseases  in  a Toronto  medical  lab. 
But  Gray  and  Prof.  Saul  Goldman, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  hope 
to  see  their  computer  simulations 
help  medical  — and  veterinary  — 
researchers  develop  treatments  for 
several  diseases  caused  by  ion 
channels  gone  awry. 

That  colourful  tableau  on  Gray’s 
computer  screen  simulates  the 
workings  of  tiny  passages  in  cell 
membranes  that  serve  as  gatekeep- 
ers, passing  ions  such  as  sodium  and 
potassium  into  and  out  of  cells.  By 
studying  malfunctioning  ion  chan- 
nels, they  hope  to  gain  information 
useful  to  pharmaceutical  companies 
developing  drugs  for  treating  vari- 
ous diseases  or  to  gene  doctors  aim- 
ing to  correct  the  underlying 
hereditary  defects. 

In  cystic  fibrosis  patients,  for  ex- 
ample, defective  chloride  channels 
interfere  with  the  transport  of  water 
across  cell  membranes,  causing  the 
lungs  to  become  clogged  with  mu- 
cous. And  heart  disease  is  connected 
with  malfunctioning  sodium  and 
potassium  ion  channels.  “Drug 
companies  are  interested  in  develop- 
ing drugs  to  fix  the  problem,”  says 
Goldman. 


U of  G scientists  are  studing  ion  channel  defects 


PHOTO  BY  DEAN  PALMER/SCENARIO  IMAGING 


Peter  Backx,  a Guelph  graduate 
in  biophysics  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine who  is  now  a faculty  member  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  says  his 
research  group  wants  to  learn  more 
about  the  role  of  malfunctioning  po- 
tassium channels  in  heart  disease. 
He  hopes  to  help  pharmaceutical 
companies  develop  selective  drugs, 
especially  compounds  to  treat  heart 
arrythmia.  About  40  per  cent  of  all 
heart  disease  patients  who  die  sud- 
denly are  believed  to  suffer  from  ab- 
normal heart  rhythms. 

Backx,  a former  student  of  Gold- 
man’s, says  the  Guelph  computer 
model  is  currently  the  only  way  to 
simulate  the  workings  of  ion  channel 


proteins  and  the  effects  of  altering 
their  structure  and  function.  Noting 
that  he  recently  received  funding 
from  the  Medical  Research  Council 
for  his  research  program,  Backx  says: 
“It’s  early,  but  I think  this  has  in- 
credible promise.  We  believe  we’re 
the  first  ones  to  try  to  combine  ex- 
perimental approaches  with  the 
theoretical  approach  developed  by 
Guelph.” 

Over  the  long  term,  learning 
more  about  the  genetic  underpin- 
nings of  ion  channel  diseases  such  as 
cystic  fibrosis  might  allow  scientists 
to  repair  the  rogue  DNA  itself,  says 
Gray.  “Perhaps  you  could  put  a vec- 
tor into  the  lung  with  DNA  to  gener- 


ate properly  functioning  ion 
channels.  You  could  go  in  and  fix  the 
genes  responsible  for  constructing 
these  bad  channels.” 

He  and  Goldman  have  spent  four 
years  studying  how  one  type  of  ion 
channel  permits  the  passage  of  po- 
tassium ions.  The  pair  relies  on  theo- 
retical physics  and  chemistry  and  the 
use  of  computer  simulations  to 
model  the  flow  of  ions  through 
channels  and  to  study  the  micro- 
scopic workings  of  ion  channel  pro- 
teins. Also  involved  in  their  work  are 
research  associate  Igor  Tolokh  and 
graduate  students  Hank  DeHann 
and  George  White. 

The  researchers  expect  to  benefit 


from  a group  grant  approved  last 
month  by  the  Medical  Research 
Council  for  the  U of  T-based  Mem- 
brane Biology  Group,  to  which  they 
belong  as  co-investigators. 

Brad  Hanna,  another  OVC  and 
biophysics  graduate  who  worked 
with  Backx  in  Toronto,  says  that 
kind  of  basic  research  is  central  not 
just  to  studies  of  human  disease  but 
also  to  certain  veterinary  disorders. 
He  points  to  his  work  with  Prof. 
Henry  Staempfli,  Clinical  Studies,  on 
a particular  genetic  disease  that  re- 
sults in  defective  sodium  channels  in 
the  skeletal  muscles  of  horses. 

Called  hyperkalemic  periodic  pa- 
ralysis (HPP),  the  rare  condition 


$50,000  Donated  to  Arboretum 

Donation  raises  Arboretum  endowments  over  $500,000 


causes  muscular  weakness  that  can 
lead  to  collapse,  paralysis  or  even 
death.  Paradoxically,  it  increases 
muscle  mass  in  quarter  horses,  the 
very  trait  that  makes  them  prize  can- 
didates for  the  show  ring  (the  disease 
is  also  called  Impressive  Syndrome 
after  an  award-winning  stallion 
whose  descendants  have  also  been 
afflicted  with  it).  HPP  also  occurs  in 
humans. 

“In  selecting  for  the  most  muscu- 
lar quarter  horses,  breeders  were  un- 
wittingly selecting  for  the  sodium 
channel  mutation  causing  HPP,” 
says  Hanna,  who  first  pinpointed  the 
cause  of  the  disease  in  a paper  writ- 
ten three  years  ago  while  completing 
his  PhD  with  Prof.  George  Rennin- 
ger,  Physics. 

A chance  meeting  had  brought 
together  the  graduate  student’s  ex- 
pertise in  studying  sodium  channels 
with  Staempfli’s  puzzlement  over 
abnormal  electrical  activity  in  the 
skeletal  muscles  of  quarter  horses. 
Hanna  suggested  that  sodium  chan- 
nels were  failing  to  inactivate  prop- 
erly, which  was  subsequently  proven 
by  his  and  Backx’s  research.  “I’ll 
never  forget,  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  looking  at  the  oscilloscope 
and  thinking:  This  is  the  first  time 
anyone  has  ever  seen  evidence  for  a 
sodium  channel  disease.’” 

When  Hanna  began  his  doctor- 
ate, only  one  ion  channel  disease  — a 
disorder  in  a calcium  channel  in  peo-  ' 
pie  and  pigs  — had  been  found. 
Since  then,  scientists  have  uncovered 
dozens  of  human  ion  channel  muta- 
tions that  underlie  diseases  in  heart, 
brain,  muscle  and  other  tissues. 

“Interest  in  ion  channel  diseases 
has  exploded  over  the  last  decade,” 
says  Hanna,  who  spent  a year  in  pri- 
vate practice  but  has  recently  re- 
turned to  Guelph  hoping  to  study 
possible  links  between  sodium  chan- 
nel defects  and  “tying-up,”  the  most 
common  form  of  muscle  disorder 
found  in  horses. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


The  U of  G Arboretum  has 
received  $50,000  from  Reid’s 
Heritage  Homes  Ltd.  for  an 
endowment  to  support  teaching  and 
research  in  its  nature  reserve. 

The  University  has  established 
the  endowment  as  part  of  an  agree- 
ment that  allowed  the  developer  to 
build  a storm-water  retention  pond 
on  two  acres  of  Arboretum  land 
within  the  nature  reserve. 

Occupying  one  corner  of  the 
400-acre  Arboretum,  the  nature  re- 
serve is  a roughly  rectangular  plot 
bounded  by  Stone  Road  to  the 
north,  Victoria  Road  to  the  east  and 
the  Village  by  the  Arboretum  to  the 
south.  The  new  retention  pond  lo- 


cated on  the  western  edge  of  the  re- 
serve is  intended  to  collect 
storm-water  runoff  to  prevent 
flooding  around  homes  being  built 
in  Phase  4 of  the  retirement  commu- 
nity complex. 

The  donation  raises  total  Arbore- 
tum endowments  over  the  $500,000 
mark,  compared  to  about  $30,000 
some  she  years  ago.  Prof.  Alan 
Watson,  director  of  the  Arboretum, 
estimates  that  the  new  endowment 
will  generate  $2,500  a year,  which 
will  be  made  available  beginning 
next  July  for  teaching  and  research 
projects  involving  the  nature  re- 
serve. 

U of  G president  Mordechai 


Rozanski  recently  reaffirmed  the 
University’s  commitment  to  pre- 
serving the  Arboretum,  saying  that 
“the  Arboretum  is  a unique  and 
valuable  asset  and  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  teaching,  research 
and  community  service  mission  of 
the  University  of  Guelph.” 

Watson  says  the  facility  complies 
with  the  Torrance  Creek  Watershed 
Study  conducted  by  the  City  of 
Guelph  and  the  local  conservation 
authority,  and  meets  provincial  en- 
vironment ministry  guidelines  on 
boundaries  needed  to  preserve  Class 
2 wetlands. 

The  50-acre  nature  reserve  con- 
tains an  old-growth  forest  of  hem- 


lock, beech  and  maple,  an  old  field 
and  cedar  stands,  and  is  a provin- 
cially  significant  Class  2 wetland.  Its 
classification  had  been  upgraded  af- 
ter the  recent  discovery  of  a nesting 
pair  of  rare  northern  harriers. 

Before  it  was  incorporated  into 
the  nature  reserve  about  a decade 
ago,  the  two-acre  parcel  was  part  of  a 
cornfield  farmed  by  the  University. 
Contrasting  the  area’s  former 
mono-cultural  use  with  the  planned 
retention  pond,  Watson  says  “the 
bio-diversity  of  this  particular  part 
of  the  nature  reserve  will  be  in- 
creased.” Berms  around  the  pond 
will  be  planted  with  native  tree  spe- 
cies by  the  developer. 


In  a recent  letter  to  Watson,  Orin 
Reid,  president  of  Reid  Heritage 
Homes,  says  he  hopes  that  his  initial 
$50,000  donation  “will  lead  to  other 
donations  arising  out  of  the  Village 
by  the  Arboretum  from  existing  and 
future  residents.” 

Depending  on  rainfall  levels,  the 
facility  may  hold  varying  volumes  of 
water  and  may  even  dry  up.  Watson 
says  the  pond  might  prove  a useful 
demonstration  site  for  ecology  or 
environmental  engineering. 

Various  faculty  and  students  al- 
ready use  the  nature  reserve,  as  with 
other  parts  of  the  Arboretum,  for 
teaching  and  research  in  ecology  and 
ornithology. 
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Scientists  or  engineers? 


Editor’s  note:  In  a world  where  computer  software  controls  everything  from  nuclear  power 
plants  to  anti-lock  braking  systems,  might  the  public  derive  a false  sense  of  security  from  the  use 
of  the  term  “software  engineer”  by  computer  scientists?  Prompted  by  a current  lawsuit  pitting 
Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland  against  the  Association  of  Professional  Engineers  and 


How  to  determine  which 
so-called  “engineers”  are 
licensed  professionals? 


by  Walter  Bilanski 

PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  across  Canada 
have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  what  I call  a crossroads  issue.  This 
is  the  misuse  of  such  engineering  titles  as 
“software  engineer”  to  refer  to  unqualified, 
unlicensed  individuals  and  “software  engineering” 
to  refer  to  software  programs  and  specialties  offered 
by  university  computer  science  departments  and  to 
software  development  done  by  unlicensed 
individuals  at  some  companies.  This  misuse  results 
from  several  factors,  including  recent  growth  in  the 
software  field  and  the  fact  that  not  all  university 
programs  and  specialties  in  this  discipline  are 
engineering  programs  designed  to  fulfil  the 
academic  requirements  for  a professional  engineer 
licence. 

Professional  Engineers  Ontario  (PEO)  believes 
this  situation  represents  a major  attack  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  word  “engineering”  — which  de- 
scribes a licensed,  regulated  profession  — and  that 
it  may  mislead  the  public  and  affect  public  health, 
safety  and  welfare  by  eroding  the  organization’s 
regulatory  ability.  PEO  is  a self-regulatory  body 
with  statutory  authority  to  license  professional  engineers  and  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  engineering.  If  non-engineering  univer- 
sity  programs  are  allowed  to  be  mislabelled  as  “engineering,” 
how  can  the  public  determine  which  so-called  “engineers” — as 
graduates  will  surely  call  themselves  — are  licensed  profession- 
als, accountable  to  their  regulatory  body  for  the  public  impact 
of  their  work? 

One  benchmark  for  admission  to  the  profession  in  Canada 
is  graduation  from  a program  accredited  by  the  Canadian  Engi- 
neering Accreditation  Board  (CEAB),  which  fulfils  the  aca- 
demic portion  of  our  licensing  requirements.  (Graduates  of 
other  programs  may  be  considered  for  admission,  but  are  re- 
quired to  complete  a series  of  technical  examinations.)  Thirteen 
universities  in  Ontario  offer  accredited  engineering  programs 
that  meet  the  CEAB’s  rigorous  standards.  Several  of  these  pro- 
grams are  in  software  engineering.  Ontario  and  Canada  take 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  every  graduate  of  an  engineering  pro- 
gram in  Canada  meets  a high  minimum  standard  that  is  re- 
spected worldwide. 

Recently,  however,  some  Ontario  universities  — notably  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
have  begun  offering  options  or  specialties  in  engineering 
that  are  not  seeking  CEAB  accreditation  and  that  would  proba- 
bly not  receive  it  anyway.  This  has  created  a potential  enforce- 
ment issue  for  PEO,  as  graduates  of  these  programs  inevitably 
call  themselves  engineers.  PEO  traditionally  takes  action  to  pre- 
vent this  practice  because  the  public  clearly  perceives  that  a civil 
engineer,  mechanical  engineer  or  computer  engineer  is  capable 
of  providing  services  within  the  practice  of  professional  engi- 
neering. There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  public  does  not 
hold  the  same  expectations  of  those  calling  themselves  software 
engineers. 

I believe  that  what  s really  at  stake  here  is  the  engineering 
profession’s  continued  ability  to  regulate  itself  effectively  to 
safeguard  the  public  interest.  PEO’s  renewed  focus  on  its  regu- 
latory mandate  comes  at  a crucial  point  in  its  history.  The  pro- 
fession faces  the  emergence  of  new,  highly  specialized  fields  of 
practice  — including  environmental  assessment  and  protec- 
tion, biomedical  engineering,  and  systems  design  and  software 
development.  PEO  believes  the  need  for  regulation  in  software 
development  is  acute,  especially  when  one  considers  that  indi- 
viduals designing  software  to  control  nuclear  power  plants,  wa- 
ter treatment  systems,  medical  devices,  air  traffic  control 
systems  and  anti-lock  braking  systems  — to  name  only  a few 
safety-critical  applications  — are  not  licensed  or  regulated  in 


any  way. 

Over  the  past  year,  a PEO  task  force  has  been  working  to  de- 
termine the  appropriate  role  for  professional  engineers  in  soft- 
ware design.  Meanwhile,  PEO  and  other  engineering 
associations  across  Canada  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  a law- 
suit over  the  misnamed  software  engineering  program  offered 
by  Memorial  University.  The  Association  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers and  Geoscientists  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Professional  Engineers  (CCPE)  are  suing  Memorial 
for  infringing  on  CCPE’s  trademark  on  the  words  “engineer” 
and  “engineering.”  This  case  is  scheduled  to  be  heard  in  federal 
court  in  September. 

As  we  watch  it  unfold,  I believe  that  a negotiated  solution, 
aimed  at  clarifying  the  connection  between  engineering  pro- 
grams and  licensed  engineering  practice,  will  best  serve  the 
public  interest.  I sincerely  hope  we  can  reach  such  an  amicable 
resolution  in  Ontario.  Renaming  those  “software  engineering” 
programs  that  are  not  designed  to  lead  to  an  engineering  licence 
by  dropping  the  word  “engineering”  or  replacing  it  with  “sci- 
ence,” for  example,  would  be  a good  place  to  start. 

Retired  engineering  professor  Walter  Bilanski  recently  completed 
his  third  term  as  president  of  Professional  Engineers  Ontario. 


There  are  not  hordes  of  computer 
scientists  misrepresenting  them- 
selves. 


by  Deborah  Stacey  and  David  Calvert 

The  current  controversy  over  the  term  “software 
engineering"  — and,  similarly,  "genetic  engineering” 
— focuses  largely  on  who  has  the  right  to  offer  a 
degree  program  with  the  word  “engineering"  in  its 
name.  The  concern  of  Canadian  professional  engineering 
societies  is  that  computer  science  departments  offering  degrees 
in  software  engineering  will  produce  graduates  who  can  then 
dupe  employers  into  believing  that  software  engineers  are 
professional  engineers.  They  also  suggest  that  students 
choosing  a degree  program  will  believe  incorrectly  that  they  will 
become  professional  engineers  if  they  complete  a software 
engineering  program  in  a computer  science  department. 

This  concern  over  terminology  is  an  issue  only  in  Canada. 


Geoscientists  of  Newfoundland  over  the  use  of  the  term  “software  engineering”  by  that  univer- 
sity’s computer  science  department,  @Guelph  invited  faculty  from  U of  G’s  School  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Department  of  Computing  and  Information  Science  to  share  their  comments  — and 
solutions  — on  the  controversy. 


Other  countries  are  not  grappling  with  this  prob- 
lem because  their  engineering  and  computer  sci- 
ence societies  are  collaborating  to  define  the 
profession  of  software  engineering  instead  of 
wasting  time  and  money  fighting  over  semantics. 

The  joint  ACM-IEEE*  computer  society  soft- 
ware engineering  co-ordinating  committee  aims 
to  foster  and  maintain  software  engineering  as  a 
professional  computing  discipline.  The  commit- 
tee is  defining  a core  body  of  knowledge  that  is  a 
key  milestone  in  all  disciplines  and  that  has  been 
identified  as  crucial  for  moving  software  engi- 
neering toward  professional  status. 

Contrast  this  with  the  current  legal  battle  tak- 
ing place  between  Memorial  University  and  the 
Association  of  Professional  Engineers  and  Geo- 
scientists of  Newfoundland  (APEGN)  over  the 
use  of  the  term  “software  engineering”  by  a com- 
puter science  department.  The  legal  wrangling  has 
led  to  a failed  attempt  by  APEGN  to  punish  Me- 
morial by  revoking  accreditation  of  all  its  engi- 
neering programs.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Canada’s 
professional  engineers  have  chosen  to  resolve  this 
issue  in  the  courts  rather  than  in  a more  collegial 
manner. 

“Software  engineering”  is  a long-standing 
term  used  to  describe  an  area  of  computer  sci- 
ence. Guelph’s  Department  of  Computing  and 
Information  Science  has  offered  a course  in  soft- 
ware engineering  — although  not  a degree  pro- 
gram — for  nearly  20  years.  This  is  currently  the  most  popular 
term  for  describing  the  collection  of  procedures  used  in  creat- 
ing software.  Its  techniques  have  evolved  from  several  well- 
established  areas  of  computing,  including  system  design,  soft- 
ware development  and  programming. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  last  few  years,  coincident  with  the  im- 
mense growth  of  the  computing  industry,  that  the  term’s  use 
has  become  more  common  and  of  interest  to  Canadian  profes- 
sional engineering  societies.  But,  in  fact,  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  concerned  about  the  definition  of  a professional  software 
engineer.  The  Canadian  Information  Processing  Society  is  cur- 
rently developing  accreditation  standards  and  procedures  for 
computer  science  and  software  engineering.  Once  again,  a 
more  collegial  approach  such  as  the  American  model  could 
have  been  tried  before  putting  the  issue  into  the  hands  of  law- 
yers. 

Legally,  Canada’s  professional  engineers  have  the  sole  right 
to  represent  their  trade  as  engineering.  Although  this  restriction 
served  to  protect  the  public  for  about  100  years,  it  serves  little 
purpose  today  in  the  context  of  software  engineering.  There  are 
not  hordes  of  computer  scientists  misrepresenting  themselves 
as  professional  engineers,  and  students  do  not  appear  so  con- 
fused as  to  believe  they  will  receive  an  engineering  degree  from 
a computer  science  department.  In  Canada  and  internationally, 
most  software  engineering  practitioners  are  computer  scien- 
tists, and  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  discipline  without  their 
support  will  have  no  credibility. 

The  contention  surrounding  this  issue  will  not  greatly  affect 
the  teaching  of  computing  or  the  operation  of  the  computing 
industry.  Most  software  will  still  be  produced  by  computing 
professionals,  and  most  software  developers  will  still  acquire 
degrees  from  computer  science  departments.  If  engineers  suc- 
ceed in  restricting  the  use  of  the  term  “software  engineering,” 
then  Canadian  computer  science  departments  will  be  forced  to 
use  terms  such  as  “software  science”  or  “software  develop- 
ment” to  describe  the  discipline.  The  current  popularity  of 
computing  in  Canada  will  not  be  seriously  hindered  by  such  an 
occurrence,  but  our  country  will  appear  a little  more  provincial 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

'The  ACM  is  the  major  society  for  the  discipline  of  computer 
science;  the  IEEE  is  involved  internationally  in  engineering  and 
computing  professional  activities,  including  developing  industrial 


Profs.  Deborah  Stacey  and  David  Calvert  are  faculty  members  i, 
the  Department  of  Computing  and  Information  Science. 
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Walking  the  Walk 


U of  G trio  hikes  the  720-kilometre-long  Bruce  Trail  a weekend  at  a time 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


U of  G trio  Carol  Sherman,  Nancy  Robinson  and  Prof.  Ann  Hahnel  during 
a recent  noon-hour  outing. 


IF  YOU  PLAN  TO  tag  along  with  one  U of  G trio  on 
their  customary  noon-hour  walk,  prepare  for  more 
than  a leisurely  stroll  among  the  daffodils.  For  Carol 
Sherman,  administrative  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  (academic),  Nancy  Robinson,  under- 
graduate curriculum  co-ordinator,  and  Prof.  Ann  Hahnel, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  “afternoon  ramble”  doesn’t  belong 
in  their  lexicon.  Besides  giving  them  a chance  to  leave  the 
office  behind,  their  brisk  midday  round  keeps  them  in 
shape  for  their  group  hobby  — hiking  the  entire 
720-kilometre  length  of  the  Bruce  Trail,  one  weekend  at  a 
time. 

Picking  sections  of  the  route  they  can  cover  in  a day  — 
anywhere  from  10  to  20  km  — they  hit  the  trail  once  a 
month  on  average.  Having  covered  about  175  km  since 
they  began  hiking  in  fall  1997,  they  figure  it  will  take  an- 
other couple  of  years  to  colour  in  the  map  from  Queen- 
ston  Heights  to  Tobermory  — unless,  they  add  with 
characteristic  tongue-in-cheek  banter,  they  can  arrange 
for  a paid  leave  of  absence  from  the  University. 

The  trio  met  several  years  ago  through  a campus  walk- 
ing club.  Eager  to  cover  more  ground,  they  decided  to 
strike  out  on  their  own  lunchtime  outings  and  now  cover 
up  to  six  km  a day  through  the  Arboretum  and  beyond 
Victoria  Road.  “The  longer  we’ve  done  it,  the  faster  we’ve 
got,”  says  Sherman. 

It  was  during  a noon-hour  foray  at  Crawford  Lake  that 
took  them  along  a stretch  of  the  Bruce  Trail,  marked  with 
its  telltale  white  paint  flashes  on  trees,  fence  posts  and  tele- 
phone poles,  that  they  hit  on  a challenge  big  enough  for 
their  ambitions. 

“People  were  planning  their  millennium  projects,” 
says  Robinson.  “We  knew  we  wouldn’t  complete  the  whole  trail 
by  the  year  2000,  but  we  thought  it  would  be  a good  beginning 
of  a millennium  project.” 

Sherman  also  speculates  that  the  idea  grew  out  of  a need  to 
address  fortysomething  and  fiftysomething  angst.  “I  wanted  to 
do  something  monumental,”  she  says. 

Describing  the  high  that  follows  each  outing,  Hahnel  says: 
“You’re  tired,  but  it’s  a great  physical  workout.  You  feel  intense 
satisfaction  at  having  done  it.” 

They  normally  combine  fitness  with  pleasure  by  capping 
their  hike  with  a relaxing  meal  at  a restaurant  or  pub.  During 
last  fall’s  jaunt  along  the  southernmost  stretch  of  the  trail,  they 
tacked  on  an  overnight  stay  at  an  inn  in  Niagara-on-the-Lake 


and  took  in  a play  at  the  Shaw  Festival. 

With  an  “I  am  Canadian”  fervour  worthy  of  a beer  commer- 
cial extra,  Sherman  says  she  relishes  the  chance  to  savour  the 
great  outdoors  of  southern  Ontario.  Something  of  a walking  en- 
cyclopedia on  flora,  she  often  points  out  interesting  blooms 
along  the  way. 

Rhyming  off  the  evocative  names  of  such  villages  as  Brim- 
stone, Limehouse  and  Inglewood,  Robinson  adds:  “We’re  see- 
ing all  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  Ontario  that  we  would  never 
otherwise  have  seen.” 

No  fair-weather  friends,  they  hike  year-round  through  rain 
and  snow,  even  through  a last-gasp  winter  hailstorm  that  hit 
Dundas  in  March.  “We  were  committed,”  says  Sherman,  refer- 


ring as  much  to  the  group’s  tenacity  as  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  little  choice,  with  the  car  waiting  at  the  far  end  of 
the  trail. 

Robinson,  who  is  also  hiking  the  Grand  Valley  trail  on 
her  own,  is  the  acknowledged  pace-setter.  “Nancy  is  our 
conscience,  says  Sherman,  adding  that  she  generally 
leaves  it  to  her  hiking  partners  to  steer  them  correctly.  “I 
have  no  sense  of  direction,"  she  says. 

“But,  boy,  can  she  find  pubs,”  adds  Hahnel,  who  runs 
a hobby  farm  in  Belwood  with  her  husband  and  serves  as 
the  group’s  unofficial  Keeper  of  the  Trail  Map.  Hahnel  is 
also  the  most  accomplished  hiker  of  the  three.  Having 
trekked  through  the  Calgary  foothills,  she  would  like  the 
group  to  tackle  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  the  United 
States. 

What  do  they  talk  about  to  while  away  the  hours?  Pre- 
dictably, they  decline  to  give  away  any  secrets.  “I  think 
we’ve  straightened  out  the  woes  of  the  world  and  the 
University  several  times,”  Hahnel  deadpans.  More  seri- 
ously, Robinson  says  they’ve  found  the  walking  and  the 
companionship  useful  for  working  through  personal  tri- 
als. “It’s  hard  to  be  miserable  on  the  trail." 

Although  their  spouses  have  shown  no  interest  in 
joining  the  cause,  this  is  no  exclusive  club.  During  an 
outing  through  Milton,  for  example,  they  were  joined  by 
Hahnel’ s 85-year-old  father,  a lifelong  walker.  They  ex- 
pect Robinson’s  daughter  Kate  will  join  them  soon,  al- 
though they  say  she  has  some  catching  up  to  do  if  she 
expects  to  qualify  for  a two-week  hiking  tour  the  trio  is 
planning  for  southern  France  next  summer. 

With  most  of  the  southern  section  of  the  trail  filled  in, 
the/ re  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  long  stretch  be- 
tween Caledon  Hills  and  the  trail’s  northern  terminus  at  the 
junction  of  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay.  Before  covering  this 
section,  they  plan  to  join  the  Bruce  Trail  Association.  Although 
the  Guelph  trio  is  hardly  in  it  for  the  glory,  association  members 
can  earn  chevrons  and  badges  for  completing  sections  of  the 
trail  and  eventually  join  the  ranks  of  the  more  than  1 ,000  people 
who  have  earned  the  official  “end  to  end”  badge.  Many  people 
cover  the  trail  piecemeal,  says  association  spokesperson  Judith 
Matheson.  “There  are  lots  of  groups  like  that.  It’s  almost  a relig- 
ion to  them.” 

Ending  a recent  noon-hour  walk  with  words  that  might 
serve  as  a creed  for  their  sacred  rite,  Sherman  says:  “We’re  cas- 
ual but  committed.” 


To  Market,  to  Market 


Fresh  produce,  social  interaction  draw  people  to  Ontario's  farmers'  markets,  U ofG  study  finds 


People  are  flocking  to 

Ontario’s  farmers’  markets  for 
the  fresh  produce  and  familiar 
vendors,  spending  more  than  $500 
million  on  products  each  year,  a new 
U of  G study  reveals.  When  jobs  and 
other  factors  are  added  in,  the  total 
economic  impact  of  farmers’  markets 
exceeds  $1.5  billion  a year,  according 
to  the  first-ever  province-wide  study 
of  the  markets,  which  trace  their 
beginnings  back  to  the  late  1700s. 

“There  has  definitely  been  a re- 
birth of  farmers’  markets  in  the  1990s, 
led  by  consumer  need  for  more  per- 
sonal shopping  experiences,”  says 
Prof.  Harry  Cummings,  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  who  headed 
the  research  project.  “An  estimated 
600,000  to  800,000  people  shop  at 


Ontario  farmers’  markets  each  year.  It 
represents  a return  to  the  importance 
of  quality  of  life,  as  opposed  to  doing 
what  is  most  convenient.” 

The  study,  supported  by  Farmers’ 
Markets  Ontario  and  the  Canada  Ag- 
ricultural Adaptation  Council,  in- 
cluded more  than  4,600  personal 
interviews  with  customers  at  19  of 
127  markets  listed  in  Ontario’s  farm- 
ers’ markets  directory.  Researchers 
selected  a variety  of  markets:  seasonal 
and  year-round,  north  and  south,  ru- 
ral and  urban,  big  and  small,  old  and 
new.  Vendors,  market  managers  and 
area  business  owners  were  also  inter- 
viewed. The  19  participating  markets 
were  in  Brantford,  Burlington,  Cam- 
bridge, Campbellford,  Carp,  Co- 
bourg,  Fort  Frances,  Flesherton, 


Hamilton,  Lindsay,  Milton,  Ottawa 
(two),  Pembroke,  St.  Marys,  Streets- 
ville,  Sudbury,  Tillsonburg  and  Tim- 
mins. Individual  studies  on  each 
market  were  also  conducted. 

What  draws  people  to  farmers' 
markets?  “Absolutely  the  No.  1 rea- 
son is  fresh  produce  — there  is  no 
question  about  it,”  says  Cummings. 
Nearly  all  respondents  said  fresh  pro- 
duce was  the  main  reason  they 
shopped  at  markets.  About  80  per 
cent  of  people  buy  vegetables  and  55 
per  cent  buy  fruit.  Other  popular 
items  include  baked  goods,  honey 
and  syrup,  plants  and  flowers,  and 
craft  items. 

But  buying  from  friendly,  familiar 
vendors  and  meeting  friends  and 
community  members  were  rated 


nearly  as  highly. 

“There  is  a strong  sentiment  re- 
garding the  social  importance  of  the 
market  as  a place  for  the  community 
to  interact,”  says  Robert  Chorney,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Farmers’  Markets 
Ontario.  “Markets  reinforce  a sense 
of  community  identity.” 

Indeed,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  re- 
spondents said  they  shopped  at  mar- 
kets to  support  local  growers,  with 
about  70  per  cent  saying  they  buy 
products  from  the  same  vendors  each 
visit.  About  64  per  cent  indicated  they 
had  shopped  at  the  same  market  for 
more  than  five  years. 

“Both  customers  and  vendors 
commented  at  length  on  the  special 
relationships  that  have  formed  be- 
tween the  two  groups  over  the  years,” 


says  Cummings. 

Most  people  who  shop  at  farmers’ 
markets  do  so  about  four  times  a 
month,  spending  an  average  of  $20 
per  visit,  the  study  found.  The  typical 
customer  is  female,  and  70  per  cent 
are  45  or  older. 

Farmers’  markets  have  significant 
economic  impact  on  their  local  com- 
munities, according  to  the  study. 
About  24,000  people  are  directly  em- 
ployed in  preparing  and  selling  the 
goods  found  in  farmers’  markets,  and 
many  nearby  businesses  said,  the 
presence  of  the  market  stimulates  ad- 
ditional sales.  The  study  estimates 
that  every  dollar  spent  in  formers’ 
markets  generates  another  two  dol- 
lars throughout  the  province. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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• Research  by  Prof.  Praveen 
Saxena,  Plant  Agriculture,  on 
lemon-scented  geraniums  that  eat 
pollution  and  clean  the  environ- 
ment was  the  focus  of  a July  16 
front-page  article  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  Saxena  was  also  interviewed 
by  CBC  Radio  for  Metro  Morning, 
Ontario  Morning,  Ontario  Today 
and  World  Report  and  was  inter- 
viewed live  on  many  Canadian 
radio  stations.  The  story  was  also 
distributed  by  Broadcast  News  and 
Canadian  Press. 

• CBS  dean  Bob  Sheath  was  fea- 
tured in  a July  26  article  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail' s Report  on  Business 
about  the  growth  in  biological  sci- 
ence fields.  He  appeared  in  a pho- 
tograph and  was  quoted  exten- 
sively on  why  students  are 
choosing  to  study  life  sciences.  He 
was  also  quoted  in  an  accompany- 
ing article  about  women  in  science. 

• International  admission  co-or- 
dinator Mary  Haggarty  was  quoted 
in  a front-page  June  27  article  in 
the  Ottawa  Citizen  on  efforts  by 
Canadian  universities  to  recruit 
students  from  the  United  States.  U 
of  G’s  recruitment  brochure  was 
also  published  Guelph  was  men- 
tioned in  articles  on  the  same  topic 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  June  27 
and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
June  22.  U of  G student  Jennifer 
Lento  of  New  Jersey  was  quoted  in 
the  latter  article. 

• An  excerpt  from  the  book  Mys- 
tery of  Mysteries  by  Prof.  Michael 
Ruse,  Philosophy,  appeared  in  the 
essay  section  of  the  June  28  issue  of 
the  Ottawa  Citizen. 

• Prof.  Pamela  Reid,  Population 
Medicine,  was  quoted  in  a July  6 
Toronto  Star  article  on  unusual 
animal  behaviour.  The  article  was 
also  distributed  by  Broadcast  News 
and  Canadian  Press. 

• The  development  of  a transgenic 
pig  that  produces  less  phosphorus 
in  its  manure  continued  to  gener- 
ate widespread  media  attention  for 
Prof.  Cecil  Forsberg,  Microbiol- 
ogy, and  Prof.  John  Phillips, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics. 
Several  million  listeners  on  five 
continents  heard  a BBC  World 
Service  interview  with  Forsberg  on 
the  research  discovery  July  6 and  7, 
and  the  Financial  Times  of  London 
featured  a story  July  7.  Articles  also 
ran  in  more  than  a dozen  newspa- 
pers nationwide  via  Reuters  and 
Southam  News. 

• Prof  Doug  Powell,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, was  quoted  in  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  National  Post  and 
Ottawa  Citizen  July  5 on  crisis 
communications  involving  food 
producers.  He  was  also  quoted  in  a 
June  17  Citizen  article  on  the  Bel- 
gian food  scandal  and  was  inter- 
viewed about  food-safety  issues  by 
CTV  July  12,  by  WTN  July  8 and  by 
CFTO-TV’s  Newsbeat  Today  July 
14.  Powell  had  a letter  to  the  editor 
about  a U.S.  salmonella  warning 
published  in  the  July  27  Toronto 
Star  and  an  opinion  column  about 
the  Sierra  Club’s  proposed  ban  on 
genetically  modified  foods  in  the 


July  14  National  Post.  A follow-up 
column  appeared  July  29,  written 
by  Powell  and  Profs.  Larry  Erick- 
son and  Bryan  McKersie,  Plant 
Agriculture.  Powell  and  Jim 
Fischer  of  Kemptville  College  also 
appeared  on  Newsline  in  Ottawa 
July  24  and  25  for  a series  on 
genetically  altered  foods. 

• Prof.  Michael  Sobol,  Psychology', 
was  quoted  in  a July  1 National  Post 
feature  on  adoption  and  reunions 
with  birth  parents. 

• A July  6 Toronto  Star  feature 
titled  “Hi-Tech  Agriculture’s  Fly- 
ing High”  examined  the  growth  in 
well-paid  high-tech  jobs  in  agri- 
food, the  success  of  OAC  graduates 
in  the  workforce,  and  the  college’s 
recruiting  efforts  to  attract  more 
students.  The  article  included 
quotes  from  OAC  dean  Rob 
McLaughlin  and  Profs.  Mike 
Dixon  and  Peter  Pauls,  Plant  Agri- 
culture. 

• Prof.  John  Liefeld,  Consumer 
Studies,  was  quoted  in  a July  18 
Toronto  Star  article  on  advertising 
and  consumer  response  to  the 
flood  of  lemon-flavoured  beers, 
vodka  and  rum-based  products  on 
the  market. 

• A new  study  on  Ontario  farmers’ 
markets  by  Prof  Harry  Cum- 
mings, Rural  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment, was  featured  in  the  July  1 3 
Toronto  Star.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Canadian  Press  and 
published  in  newspapers  through- 
out Ontario.  Cummings  also 
appeared  on  CBC  Radio’s  Ontario 
Today  and  This  Morning. 

• Research  by  U of  G zoology 
graduate  student  Wayne  Bezner 
Kerr  was  featured  in  a front-page 
story  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  July  7. 
Bezner  Kerr  is  doing  research  on 
trumpeter  swans,  teaching  them  to 
follow  his  ultralight  airplane  so 
they  can  learn  their  natural  migra- 
tion route. 

• The  history  of  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  were  the  subject  of  a 
two-page  article  in  the  June  edition 
of  Engineering  Dimensions. 

• An  article  by  Prof.  Ian  Duncan, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
appeared  in  the  July  1 issue  of  the 
National  Post  Duncan  was 
responding  to  two  derogatory  arti- 
cles about  raccoons  and  listed 
things  people  could  do  to  avoid 
conflicts  with  the  animals. 

• Prof.  Keith  Solomon,  Centre  for 
Toxicology,  was  quoted  in  a July  7 
Toronto  Star  article  about  dioxin 
and  the  Belgian  food  scare. 

• The  July  9 Toronto  Sun  featured  a 
survey  by  Prof.  Ed  Herold,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition, 
on  the  decreasing  status  of  multi- 
ple sexual  partners  and  women’s 
attitudes  towards  men’s  prior  sex- 
ual histories. 

• Prof.  David  Noakes,  Zoology, 
was  quoted  in  a July  10  National 
Post  article  about  king  salmon  and 
their  ability  to  see  ultraviolet  light 
and  use  the  sun  for  navigation. 


CREATIVE  ENCOUNTERS  WITH  A SNAKE 
B.Sc.  graduate  John  Phillips,  who  will  enter  a master’s  program  in  Biomedical  Engineering  in  the  fall,  shows 
off  one  of  the  residents  of  the  Port  Credit  Pet  Centre,  where  he’s  working  for  the  summer.  He  brought  the 
animal  to  a recent  PAGES  (Promoting  Awareness-Girls  in  Engineering  and  Science)  session  during  a Creative 
Encounters  summer  camp  at  U of  G.  photo  by  dean  palmer/scenario  imaging 


Jazz  Festival  Expands 
International  Lineup 

Two-year  provincial  grant  will  provide  infrastructure  support 


AS  ARTISTIC  DIRECTOR  Ajay 
Heble  readies  for  the  sixth 
annual  Guelph  Jazz  Festival,  he  and 
other  community  volunteers  are 
celebrating  the  receipt  of  a $70,000 
grant  over  two  years  from  the 
provincial  Trillium  Foundation. 
The  grant  will  enable  the  festival  to 
hire  year-round  part-time  em- 
ployees to  help  with  fund-raising 
and  day-to-day  business  manage- 
ment. 


The  Guelph  Jazz  Festival  is  the 
only  jazz  festival  in  Canada  that  of- 
fers an  educational  colloquium 
(with  free  workshops,  lectures, 
panel  discussions)  as  part  of  its  regu- 
lar schedule  of  events.  It  has  been 
heralded  as  “one  of  the  most  vision- 
ary” musical  events  in  Canada  by  the 
Globe  and  Mail  and  received  the 
prestigious  Lieutenant  Governor’s 
Award  for  the  Arts  in  1997. 

The  1999  festival  runs  Sept.  9 to 


Prof.  Ajay  Heble 


Heble,  a professor  in  U of  G’s 
Department  of  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English, 
launched  the  festival  in  1994  and 
says  the  grant  is  welcome  news  for 
overworked  volunteers  who  have 
developed  the  community  event 
into  a world-class  venue  for  jazz  per- 
formance and  education.  Heble 
himself  has  reduced  his  teaching 
load  to  two-thirds  to  accommodate 
his  expanded  role  as  artistic  director. 


12  and  features  an  international 
lineup  of  performers,  including 
many  seldom  seen  at  Canadian  festi- 
vals. Among  them  are  internation- 
ally acclaimed  Dutch  drumming 
sensation  Han  Bennink  and  legen- 
dary pianist/composer  Misha 
Mengelberg,  who  will  be  joined  for 
the  first  time  in  a trio  by  Dave 
Douglas,  named  by  Downbeat 
Magazine  poll  as  best  jazz  musician 
of  1999  and  by  the  British  Inde- 


pendent as  “just  about  the  hottest 
thing  in  jazz.” 

Also  appearing  is  New  York  bassist 
William  Parker,  considered  by  many 
to  be  one  of  today’s  most  important 
and  influential  musicians,  and  his  In 
Order  to  Survive  Quartet,  which  He- 
ble describes  as  the  “swinging-est” 
free  band  in  jazz. 

Canadian  performers  include 
Vancouver  clarinet  virtuoso  Francois 
Houle  in  a quintet  setting  with  his 
John  Carter  Project,  Toronto  saxo- 
phonist David  Mott  in  a trio  setting 
with  stellar  bassist  Mark  Dresser  and 
drummer  Gerry  Hemmingway,  and 
Montreal  saxophonist  Jean  Derome 
with  his  theatrical  group  Les  dan- 
gereux  zhoms. 

Jazz  aficionados  will  enjoy  a world 
premiere  by  dynamic  young  impro- 
visers Susie  Ibarra  on  drums  and 
Anne  Bourne  on  cello,  a new  series 
called  “Pianos  on  the  Edge,”  featur- 
ing solo  concerts  by  Cooper-  Moore 
and  Vijay  Iyer,  and  Ernest  Dawkins’s 
Chicago-based  AACM  group  New 
Horizons  Ensemble.  The  complete 
lineup  includes  40  top  jazz  musicians 
in  solo  and  group  performances. 

The  parallel  jazz  colloquium, 
“Collaborative  Dissonances:  Jazz, 
Discrepancy  and  Cultural  Theory,” 
will  feature  panel  discussions,  work- 
shops, performances  and  keynote 
talks  by  distinguished  African- 
American  critic  and  author  Nathan- 
iel Mackey,  award-winning  jazz 
scholar  Ingrid  Monson,  legendary 
British  drummer  Eddie  Prevost  (who 
will  also  perform  solo)  and  influen- 
tial critic  Charles  Keil. 

Colloquium  events  are  free,  as  are 
some  performances  including  the 
outdoor  concert  on  Carden  Street  on 
Sept.  1 1 . All-inclusive  passes  are  $60 
each  in  August  and  $85  if  bought  in 
September.  Individual  event  tickets 
are  also  available.  For  the  complete 
festival  schedule,  contact  the  Guelph 
Jazz  Festival  at  519-763-4952  or  on- 
line: www.uoguelph.ca/~jazzfest/. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 
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Getting  Off  to  a Flying  Start 

Peregrine  falcon  chicks  come  to  U of  G for  higher  learning 


TWO  PEREGRINE  FALCON  chicks 
have  been  calling  U of  G home 
for  the  past  month  while  learning  to 
adapt  to  living  in  the  wild. 

The  two  spotted  and  fluffy  fal- 
cons — named  Nomad  and  Lincoln 
(after  U of  G chancellor  Lincoln  Al- 
exander) in  a community-wide  con- 
test — were  less  than  a month  old 
when  they  arrived  at  Guelph  July  14 
from  private  breeders  in  Montreal 
and  Alberta.  Peregrine  falcons  have 
been  on  the  endangered  species  list 
in  Canada  since  1970,  victims  of 
pesticides  and  pollution.  Only  23 
breeding  pairs  exist  in  Ontario. 

The  chicks  lived  in  a hackbox  — 
a wooden  box  with  bars  across  the 
front  — on  the  roof  of  East  Resi- 
dences for  the  first  few  weeks.  There 
were  daily  public  viewings  of  the 
chicks  via  a real-time  television 
monitor  set  up  in  the  Falcon  Watch 
Centre  on  the  1 1th  floor. 

The  chicks  were  hand-fed  quail 
for  the  first  week  by  project  manager 
Sandra  Metzger  of  the  Canadian 
Peregrine  Foundation  (CPF).  After 
that,  food  was  left  inside  the  box 
three  times  a day  until  the  birds  were 
released  Aug.  4 at  the  ages  of  40  and 
48  days.  They  continue  to  return  to 
the  hackbox  about  once  a day  for 
food  and  are  expected  to  begin  rely- 


Hunter  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  (MNR). 

Male  peregrine  falcons  are  intent 
on  finding  a mate,  so  they  often  re- 
turn to  their  original  nest  to  look  for 
a partner,  he  says.  Females,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  picky  about  a 
nesting  site  and  will  “shop  around” 
before  choosing  a spot.  “The  male 
will  generally  follow  her  wherever  she 
wants  to  go,”  Hunter  says. 

The  falcon  recovery  project  is  one 
of  two  hackbox  programs  being  run 
in  Ontario  by  the  CPF  and  MNR.  The 
other  project  is  in  Richmond  Hill, 
where  two  falcons  were  successfully 
released  in  June.  There  are  also  natu- 
ral peregrine  falcon  nesting  sites  in 
Toronto,  Etobicoke  and  Ottawa.  The 
Guelph  project  is  in  partnership  with 
the  Guelph  Naturalists  and  OVC’s 
Wild  Bird  Clinic. 

This  is  the  second  time  U of  G has 
taken  part  in  a hackbox  program.  In 
1988,  four  peregrine  falcons  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  same  roof  and  success- 
fully released  into  the  wild,  says  Greg 
Meredith,  who  managed  that  project 
and  came  back  to  campus  last  month 
to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  two  new 
chicks. 

Daily  reports  on  the  falcons  are 
available  at  http://www.peregrine- 
foundation.ca/tops/gutop.html. 


— they've  lost  their  down  feathers 
and  are  now  the  same  size.  They’re 
like  my  kids.  I’ve  been  feeding  them 
every  day  and  I know  their  different 
personalities  now.  In  fact,  their  per- 
sonalities are  how  I tell  them  apart.” 

For  several  weeks,  about  50  com- 
munity volunteers  have  been  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  the  young  birds  in  one- 
to  four-hour  shifts  while  the  falcons 
hone  their  flying  skills.  “They  can  fly 
too  low  or  run  into  windows,”  says 
Metzger.  “It  is  a very  dangerous  time 
for  them.” 

The  chicks  are  expected  to  mi- 
grate to  South  and  Central  America, 
although  researchers  have  no  evi- 
dence of  where  the  birds  spend  the 
winter.  “We  want  to  find  out  where 
they  go,  what  they  do  and  what  the 
conditions  are,”  says  the  CPF’s  Mar- 
cel Gahbauer. 

Researchers  had  hoped  to  attach 
a monitoring  device  to  one  of  the 
bird’s  backs  to  gather  data  on  migra- 
tion and  mortality  rates,  but  the  only 
monitor  available  was  designed  for  a 
female  peregrine,  not  for  a smaller 
male,  so  it  was  unusable. 

The  hope  is  that  the  birds  will  re- 
turn to  Guelph  to  nest,  something 
male  peregrines  do  more  often  than 
females.  “The  guys  tend  to  come 
back  — it’s  a guy  thing,”  jokes  Pud 


Pud  Hunter,  left,  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  and  Sandra 
Metzger,  Canadian  Peregrine  Foundation,  attach  leg  bands  to  a falcon 
chick  upon  its  arrival  at  U of  G. photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


ing  solely  on  hunting  by  September.  strong,”  says  Metzger.  “They  have 

“They  are  very  healthy  and  changed  a lot  since  they  first  arrived 


Leadership  l\AA  in  the  Works 

Interdisciplinary  graduate  program  aimed  at  mid-career  professionals 


PLANS  ARE  in  the  works  for  U of 
G to  offer  a new  master’s 
degree  in  leadership  that  would 
involve  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences  (CSAHS) 
and  the  Office  of  Open  Learning. 
The  program  will  be  aimed  at 
mid-career  professionals  in  the 
public,  private  and  volunteer 
sectors. 

“This  will  be  an  educational  op- 
portunity that  is  not  disruptive  to 
the  workplace  — we  will  take  the 
program  to  them,”  says  Prof.  Mau- 
reen Mancuso,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  who  is 
developing  the  program  with  Prof. 
John  Walsh,  director  of  HAFA;  Prof. 
Michael  Matthews,  chair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology,  and  Prof. 
Chris  McKenna,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics. 

Effective  leadership  will  be  a key 
concern  for  organizations  world- 
wide in  the  new  millennium,  says 
CSAHS  dean  Michael  Nightingale. 
The  future  holds  new  challenges 
such  as  expanding  technologies,  in- 
creasingly competitive  foreign  mar- 
kets and  separated  workforces.  “The 
quality  of  leadership  is  a critical  fac- 
tor,” he  says. 

The  master’s  program  is  still  in 
the  development  stages  and  has  not 
yet  gone  before  Senate  and  the  Board 
of  Graduate  Studies.  All  depart- 
ments and  units  in  CSAHS  — Con- 
sumer Studies,  Economics,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition, 
Geography,  HAFA,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  and  Sociology  and  An- 


thropology — will  be  involved,  says 
McKenna. 

Plans  call  for  classes  to  be  deliv- 
ered via  distance  education  and  the 
Internet,  or  in  short  intensive  work 
sessions  during  the  summer.  Stu- 
dents will  enter  the  two-year  pro- 
gram in  one-year  cohorts  and  will 
receive  credit  for  prior  learning  and 
work  experience.  They  will  work 
one-on-one  with  a faculty  adviser  on 
a final  project  related  to  their  area  of 
expertise  and  workplace. 

“We  will  use  the  executive  MBA 
agriculture  program  as  a model,” 
says  Walsh.  “It  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram that  incorporates  learning  and 
work  experience  and  accommodates 
the  schedules  of  professional  em- 
ployees.” 

The  development  team  plans  to 
spend  the  fall  obtaining  input  on  the 
program.  They  received  feedback 
from  the  professional  community 
during  a unique  interdisciplinary 
conference  held  on  campus  in 
August.  “The  Leadership  Challenge: 
A Conference  on  Effective  Organiza- 
tions in  the  21st  Century”  brought 
together  representatives  from  the 
public,  private  and  volunteer  sec- 
tors. 

The  conference  featured  work- 
shops and  paper  presentations  by 
high-profile  government  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  including  Simon 
Cooper,  president  of  Marriott  Ho- 
tels of  Canada;  Art  Daniels,  assistant 
deputy  minister  (communications), 
Ontario  Public  Service  Restructur- 
ing; David  Stewart-Patterson  of  the 


Business  Council  on  National  Issues; 
Peter  Harrison,  head  (deputy  minis- 
ter), the  Leadership  Network;  Phil 
Geldart,  president  of  Eagle’s  Flight, 
an  international  leadership  com- 
pany in  Guelph;  and  president  Mor- 
dechai  Rozanski. 

Rozanski  told  conference  partici- 
pants that  the  event  marked  “an  ex- 
citing debut”  ofU  ofG’s  new  venture 
to  study  the  practice  of  leadership. 
“Leaders  are  made,  not  born,”  he 
said,  adding  that  both  public  and 
private  sectors  free  the  challenge  of 


The  newly  renovated  Food 
Science  Building  will  be 

officially  opened  Sept.  17  during  a 
conference  that  will  bring  together 
key  food  researchers  to  discuss 
trends  in  the  food  industry.  Called 
“Food  Science  at  Work,”  the 
conference  will  highlight  innovative 
food  research  done  by  U of  G and  its 
partners  and  will  celebrate  the 
research  achievements  of  the 

Department  of  Food  Science. 

The  conference  kicks  off  Sept.  16 
at  9 a.m.  with  keynote  speaker 
Vincent  Hegarty  of  Michigan  State 
University  discussing  global  trade  in 


identifying  and  educating  future 
leaders  in  a rapidly  changing  world. 

Discussion  topics  included  the 
global  economy,  challenges  in  the 
public  sector,  collaboration  and 
partnership,  leadership  in  a techno- 
logical age  and  managing  change. 
The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
CSAHS  and  initiated  by  Prof. 
Richard  Phidd,  Political  Science, 
who  served  as  conference  chair. 

“We  felt  the  University  would 
provide  an  appropriate  arena  in 
which  discussions  of  the  issues  could 


food  commodities.  Other  morning 
speakers  are  Prof.  Rickey  Yada,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Food  Science, 
and  Alan  Robinson  of  the  Packaging 
Association  of  Canada.  The  after- 
noon will  feature  technical  poster 
displays  and  concurrent  sessions  on 
the  latest  applications  of  research  re- 
sults from  the  food  research  commu- 
nity associated  with  Guelph.  Themes 
include  functional  foods,  food  safety 
and  food  processing. 

On  Sept.  1 7,  researchers  and  in- 
dustry representatives  will  partici- 
pate in  a workshop  with  senior 
government  representatives  to  dis- 


cross  all  three  sectors  and  ideas  could 
be  exchanged,”  says  Mancuso.  “Busi- 
ness could  learn  from  government, 
government  could  learn  from  the 
non-profit  sector  and  so  on,  and  we 
would  help  facilitate  the  dialogue.” 
Walsh  says  the  conference  and 
proposed  master’s  degree  give  U of  G 
an  additional  avenue  for  interacting 
with  the  public.  “The  University  of 
Guelph  has  a rich  tradition  of  making 
our  research  applicable  and  available 
to  the  community,"  he  says. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


cuss  priorities  for  publicly  funded 
food  research  in  the  next  century. 
Delegates  can  tour  the  laboratories 
and  teaching  facilities  in  the  Food 
Science  Building,  the  Guelph  Food 
Technology  Centre  and  Laboratory 
Services. 

Official  opening  ceremonies'  for 
the  Food  Science  Building  begin  at 
11  a.m.  and  will  include  a ribbon 
cutting,  open  house  and  barbecue 
lunch. 

For  more  information,  call  David 
Castle  in  the  Office  of  Open  Learn- 
ing, Ext.  4737,  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.oac.uoguelph.ca/  foodsci/. 


Food  Science  Building 
Officially  Opens  Sept.  17 

Key  food  researchers  will  gather  to  discuss  industry  trends 
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Exploring  Roots  of  the  Dairy  Bush 

U of  G botany  prof  compiles  history  of  living  laboratory  on  campus 


I S THAT  SOUND  the  whispering  of 
I wind  in  the  branches  or 
something  else?  To  hear  Prof.  Doug 
Larson,  Botany,  relate  the  history  of 
the  U of  G Dairy  Bush,  you  might 
think  he’s  hearing  the  voices  of  the 
woodlot’s  founders  echoing  down 
through  more  than  a century. 

As  he  hikes  through  the  nine- 
hectare  forest  marking  the  western 
boundary  of  the  campus,  it’s  obvi- 
ous that  Larson  sees  himself  as 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  two  of 
the  University’s  earliest  faculty, 
who,  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
were  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  second-oldest  plantation  forest 
at  a North  American  university. 

One  was  William  Brown.  An  ar- 
boriculturist from  Scotland,  he 
served  as  the  first  professor  of  agri- 
culture when  the  Ontario  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Experimental  Farm 
— the  forerunner  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  — opened  in 
1874.  A smaller  plot  he  planted  in 
1887  was  named  Brown’s  Woods  in 
his  memory  four  years  ago  by  the 
University. 

Brown  was  an  ecological  restora- 
tionist  long  before  the  term  became 
fashionable,  says  Larson.  In  numer- 
ous writings,  Brown  stressed  the 
role  of  forests  in  alleviating  the  ef- 
fects of  climate  change,  erosion  and 
other  problems.  His  arguments 
resonate  today  in  discussions  about 
conservation  of  woodlands,  includ- 
ing the  impact  of  development  on 
the  Dairy  Bush,  Larson  says. 

Many  of  those  writings,  as  well  as 
numerous  photos,  annual  reports 
and  other  documents  about  wood- 
lots  on  campus,  are  collected  in  a 
heavy  black  binder  in  Larson’s  labo- 
ratory in  the  Axelrod  Building.  His 
paper  chase  began  a few  years  ago, 
after  encountering  a schematic  dia- 
gram from  the  last  century  that  left 
him  stumped.  Dated  1877,  the  cryp- 
tic diagram  was  a geometric  grid  of 
numbered  plots  without  an  ex- 
planatory legend.  What  did  it  repre- 
sent? 

His  first  clue,  says  Larson,  came 
from  a public  transit  map  of  today’s 
campus.  Overlaying  the  schematic 
with  an  aerial  photograph  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  University, 
he  shows  how  much  of  today’s  Dairy 
Bush  was  planted  on  the  agricultural 
field  plots  laid  out  more  than  a cen- 
tury ago. 

Only  the  most  westerly  section 
represented  natural  growth,  de- 
picted on  Larson’s  schematic  as  a 
grove  of  trees.  That  portion,  adja- 
cent to  Edinburgh  Road,  had  regen- 
erated on  its  own  after  most  of  its 
trees  had  been  stripped  for  firewood 
and  the  area  left  bare  as  a cattle  and 
sheep  run. 

He  says  the  land  now  called  the 
Dairy  Bush  was  first  mentioned  in 
OAC’s  18th  annual  report,  written 
in  1892.  That  was  two  years  after 
head  gardener  James  Forsythe  had 
planted  a variety  of  species  on  the 
hilltop  directly  eastward  of  that 
natural  stand,  including  larch,  Nor- 
way spruce,  Austrian  pine,  walnut, 
butternut,  birch,  ash,  Norway  and 
hard  maple,  elm,  sycamore,  linden, 


hickory,  catalpa  and  sweet  chestnut. 

Many  of  those  specimens  had 
died  by  the  time  Jacob  Zavitz,  On- 
tario’s first  forester,  arrived  to  head 
Guelph’s  forestry  program.  Around 
1 906,  Zavitz  planted  a stand  of  white 
pine  whose  arrow-straight  rows 
show  up  clearly  in  Larson’s  photos. 

Thanks  to  all  of  these  original 
plantings,  the  Dairy  Bush  contains 
the  second-oldest  plantation  forest 
on  any  university  campus  in  North 
America  and  has  been  identified  as  a 
natural  heritage  area.  For  several 
years,  Larson  has  used  the  Dairy 
Bush  as  a kind  of  field  laboratory  for 
students  who  have,  among  other 
things,  drawn  tree  cores  for  aging 
studies,  mapped  trails,  studied  ani- 
mal life,  assessed  replacement  rates 
and  studied  the  impact  of  the  family 


housing  complex  on  the  area.  Along 
the  way,  they’ve  uncovered  a few 
surprises. 

“At  one  time,  we  thought  it  was 
all  secondary  growth,”  says  Larson, 
but  a study  of  core  samples  drilled  by 
research  associate  Peter  Kelly  proved 
otherwise.  “Probably  a couple  of 
dozen  trees  date  to  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  which  means  this  is 
a really  special  place.” 

A related  surprise  came  when 
Kelly  cored  several  trees  to  test  the 
apparently  self-evident  theory  that 
the  larger  trees  in  the  Dairy  Bush  are 
the  oldest  His  analysis  showed  that 
the  mature  trees  that  now  make  up 
the  forest  canopy  have  grown  rela- 
tively rapidly.  Another  group  — 
what  Larson  calls  the  grandparent 
generation  — consists  of  older, 


slower-growing  specimens.  “We 
didn’t  know  there  were  two  popula- 
tions out  there.” 

Even  the  recent  discussions  over 
the  University’s  proposal  for  com- 
mercial development  and  an  of- 
fice/research park  on  U of  G land 
south  of  the  Dairy  Bush  at  Stone  and 
Edinburgh  have  proven  useful  to  stu- 
dents as  a test  case  of  how  to  reconcile 
conflicting  stakeholder  values.  Lar- 
son says  he  was  relieved  to  learn  that 
planners  had  dropped  a residential 
component  from  their  proposal, 
which  he  says  would  have  increased 
pedestrian  traffic  — and  the  associ- 
ated environmental  impact  — in  the 
forest 

Studying  ecological  restoration 
without  the  Dairy  Bush  on  campus 
“would  be  like  teaching  music  with- 
out any  musical  instruments,”  says 
fourth-year  ecology  student  Margy 
Degruchy,  who  took  Larson’s  course 
in  ecological  methodology.  “It’s 
small,  but  big  enough  and  homoge- 
neous enough  to  serve  for  ecological 
studies.  It’s  our  lab.” 

Such  studies  are  precisely  the 
kinds  of  projects  that  the  founders  of 
the  Dairy  Bush  and  nearby  Brown's 
Woods  had  in  mind  a century  ago, 
says  Larson.  “They’re  as  much  ex- 
perimental tools  as  buildings,  centri- 
fuges and  growth  chambers  are.  It 
gives  students  the  sense  of  being  con- 
nected to  the  birth  of  the  place.” 

Larson  says  he  likes  to  think  he’s 
speaking  for  Brown  and  Zavitz.  “I 
think  they  would  like  me  to  say  that 
experiments  started  in  the  1800s 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


“Old  Growth” 

The  Dairy  Bush  includes  the 
second-oldest  plantation  forest 
on  a university  campus  in  North 
America  — the  portion  first  planted 
in  1890.  The  oldest?  That  honour 
belongs  to  a one-hectare  stand  at 
College  Avenue  and  Smith  Lane 
next  to  OVC  that  was  christened 
Brown’s  Woods  four  years  ago. 

Labelled  by  Prof.  Doug  Larson, 
Botany,  in  a research  paper  as  an 
“early  forest  restoration  project,” 
Brown’s  Woods  was  planted  in  1887 
on  the  site  of  a newly  abandoned 
gravel  pit. 

“For  its  time,  the  restoration  of 
this  completely  denuded  site  was  ex- 
ceptionally modem,”  Larson  wrote 


Forest 

in  1996.  “Evidence  suggests  that 
it  was  to  be  an  example  of  how 
rapidly  and  efficiently  complex 
forest  cover  could  be  returned 
to  denuded  land.  To  Brown’s 
credit,  in  the  winter  of  1993,  the 
City  of  Guelph  mistakenly  listed 
this  site  as  an  important  natural 
forest  fragment  within  the  city’s 
municipal  boundary.” 

Besides  these  two  plots, 
former  professor  William 
Brown  planted  a walnut  grove 
that  stood  until  about  1960  near 
today’s  Cutten  Club,  as  well  as  a 
stand  of  Austrian  pine  and 
European  larch,  a sliver  of 
which  remains  near  today’s  vet- 
erinary buildings. 


Datatel 
Award  for 
B.Sc. 
Student 

Childhood  dream  to 
become  a naturalist  takes 
root 


Fourth-year  B.Sc.  student 
Marc  Johnson  has  been 
selected  to  receive  a $1,300  US 
scholarship  from  the  Datatel 
Scholars  Foundation  run  by 
Virginia-based  Datatel  Inc. 

Producer  of  Colleague  — U of 
G’s  new  student  information  sys- 
tem — Datatel  awarded  $280,000  in 
scholarships  this  year  to  eligible  stu- 
dents at  its  client  universities  and 
colleges.  The  foundation  received 
427  applications  and  presented  216 
awards.  Scholarship  criteria  include 
academic  excellence,  commitment 
to  learning,  contributions  to  the 
campus  community,  motivation 
and  communication  skills. 

Johnson,  who  is  working  at  a 
Newmarket  research  station  this 
summer,  studying  plant  ecology 
and  adding  more  field  experience  to 
his  resume,  plans  to  pursue  gradu- 
ate studies  and  hopes  to  become  a 
professor. 

That  route  began  for  Johnson  at 
age  nine,  when  he  decided  to  be- 
come a naturalist.  Recalling  trips  to 
his  grandmother’s  cottage  through- 
out his  childhood,  he  says:  “I  just 
fell  in  love  with  nature.”  By  age  12, 
he  was  also  an  avid  birdwatcher.  He 
banded  birds  while  in  high  school 
and  worked  as  a field  assistant  dur- 
ing a birding  expedition  to  Vene- 
zuela. 

For  the  last  four  summers, 
Johnson  was  a seasonal  park  natu- 
ralist at  Algonquin  Provincial  Park, 
where  his  fascination  for  plants  was 
sparked  during  one  outing  with  a 
park  field  botanist  and  a fellow 
wannabe  naturalist.  Johnson  had 
stopped  to  inquire  about  an  unfa- 
miliar plant.  “My  first  trip  out,  and  I 
found  a new  species  for  Algonquin 
Park,”  he  says.  “We  were  hooked. 
The  rest  of  the  time  we  were  trying 
to  find  as  many  new  species  as  pos- 
sible.” 

This  summer,  his  home  and  “of- 
fice” is  an  old-growth  forest  in  a 
900-acre  field  station  run  by  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Asa  field  as- 
sistant to  U of  T botany  professor 
Peter  Kotanen,  funded  through  an 
undergraduate  award  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council,  Johnson  is  study- 
ing seed  predation  by  birds  and 
small  mammals,  a project  that  will 
form  the  topic  of  his  honours  thesis. 

Armed  with  binoculars  and  but- 
terfly net,  he’s  also  recording  but- 
terfly sightings  at  the  station  and 
recently  took  part  in  a weekend  but- 
terfly count  at  Algonquin  Park.  He 
also  spent  a week  this  summer 
studying  the  effects  of  snow  geese 
on  plant  communities  at  a Nunavut 
field  station  in  James  Bay. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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I I.ASSiriHO  s 


FOR  SALE 


1985  Hyundai  Pony,  four-door 
automatic,  excellent  running  condi- 
tion, will  certify  and  have  emissions 
test  done,  75,000  kilometres,  Dale  or 
Mel,  905-335-1486  after  5:30  p.m. 


1988  Ford  Tempo,  good  condition, 
as  is,  many  new  parts,  165,000  kilo- 
metres, 827-9006. 


Three-bedroom  detached  raised 
bungalow  on  quiet  crescent  in 
southend,  eat-in  kitchen,  two  four- 
piece  baths,  finished  walkout  family 
room,  air,  ceiling  fans,  airtight 
woodstove,  large  backyard,  attached 
garage,  Anthony,  Ext.  3450  or 
837-0706. 


Three-bedroom  year-round  home/ 
cottage  in  Southampton,  open  con- 
cept, stone  fireplace  with  new  pro- 
pane insert,  electric  heat,  brick  bar- 
becue, five-minute  walk  to  beach, 
519-797-1432. 


Two-bedroom  detached  waterfront 
bungalow  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
190  feet  of  sandy  beach  at  edge  of 
lawn,  stone  fireplace,  glass-enclosed 
sunroom,  oak  kitchen,  full  unfin- 
ished basement,  Gisele,  Ext.  6936, 
766-1340  evenings  or  send  e-mail  to 
gangeKS'alumni.uoguelph.ca. 


Brass  floor  lamp,  beautifully  hand- 
crafted, Rob  McLaughlin,  Ext.  2285. 


Sofa,  loveseat  and  footstool, 
medium  blue  plaid,  good  condition, 
great  for  family  room  or  cottage, 
824-6509  after  5 p.m. 


Chinese  orchid  ( Cymbidium  sp.) 
with  flower;  Panasonic  electric  type- 
writer, like  new,  still  in  box, 
823-0479  or  send  e-mail  to 
ysong@uoguelph.ca. 


Hard-shell  rooftop  carrier  for  car; 
sofa  and  matching  coffee  table, 
knotty  pine  from  IKEA,  suitable  for 
students  or  cottage,  Ext.  3235. 


Barnsby  Crown  dressage  saddle, 
black,  17-inch  seat,  medium  tree, 
Cecily,  362-0370  or  send  e-mail  to 
cstrutt@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Computer,  P2000  CPU,  64  megs 
Ram,  1.3  gig  harddrive,  15-inch 
monitor,  32x  CD  ROM,  16-bit 
sound,  speakers,  keyboard,  mouse, 
Ext.  2961. 


Fish  drawings  and  gyotaku,  copies  or 
framed/unframed  originals,  Istvan, 
Ext.  6096,  823-0298  after  6 p.m.  or 
send  e-mail  to  iimre@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


One-bedroom  apartment  on  main 
floor  of  house  on  Ontario  Street, 
suitable  for  one  person,  separate 
entrance,  parking,  close  to  down- 
town and  University,  non-smoker, 
no  pets,  $500  a month  inclusive, 
827-0723. 


One  bedroom  in  country  home, 
south  of  Rockwood,  15-minute 
drive  to  campus,  Jane,  leave  message 
at  856-2792. 


Three-bedroom  two-storey  house, 
south  end,  fenced  yard,  pets  wel- 
come, ideal  for  professional  couple 
or  family,  $950  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, available  Oct.  1,  763-7924  or 
cgervais@uoguelph.ca. 


Two  furnished  basement  bedrooms 
in  quiet  home,  laundry,  parking, 
separate  entrance,  on  bus  route, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  822-1354 
after  5 p.m. 


Four-bedroom,  two-storey  home 
adjacent  to  campus,  two  baths,  attic 
storage,  wood-burning  fireplace, 
garage,  driveway  parking,  fenced 
backyard,  perfect  for  professional 
couple  or  family,  available  Oct.  1, 
$1,200  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext. 
5003  or  767-5003. 


Basement  room  in  five-bedroom 
all- female  house,  share  washroom, 


living  area,  kitchen  and  cost  of  utili- 
ties, non-smokers,  no  pets,  College 
and  the  Hanlon,  $270  a month,  Tara, 
416-740-9494,  Ext.  55276  days,  or 
905-792-9100  evenings. 


Main  floor  of  house,  single  person 
preferred,  824-0950. 


Unique  two-bedroom  in  century 
stone  house,  private  one-acre  set- 
ting, appliances,  sunporch,  parking, 
$825  a month  plus  utilities,  available 
Sept.  1 or  Oct.  1,824-1773. 


WANTED 


Caring  temporary  foster  homes 
needed  for  Rhodesian  Ridgeback 
Rescue  Club  to  house  dogs  until 
adoption,  763-0994  or  519- 
638-3802. 


Studio  apartment,  basement  suite  or 
shared  accommodation  for  Sept.  1 
for  out  of  town  student,  250- 
477-6290  evenings  or  send  e-mail  to 
ltetare@rbcds.com. 


Three-bedroom  home  in  south  end 
for  three  adults  with  pets,  appli- 
ances, prefer  yard,  affordable  rent, 
required  by  end  of  September,  Ext. 
4311  or  leave  message  at  763-2390. 


Quiet,  responsible  housemate  to 
share  three-bedroom  bungalow  for 
upcoming  school  year,  females  pre- 
ferred, e-mail  to  clim@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  or  house 
for  two  mature  grad  students,  within 
biking  distance  to  campus,  parking, 
non-smokers,  pets  permitted,  send 
e-mail  to  tmacdon3@julian.uwo.ca. 


Professional  couple  seeking  large 
two-  or  three-bedroom  house  or 
apartment  for  Sept.  1,  clean,  quiet, 
close  to  amenities,  613-584-1171  or 
send  e-mail  to  akbuyers@magma.ca. 


Functional  slide  projector  and  car- 
ousel, Denise,  Ext.  6717  or  send 
e-mail  to  dtom@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  room  for  male  student 
from  Vancouver,  prefer  on  route 
between  Guelph  and  Hamilton, 
parking,  laundry,  needed  for  Sept.  1, 
call  collect  604-808-3315  or  send 
e-mail  to  alkali@iname.com. 


One-  or  two-bedroom  condo  in  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  area  for  February  or 
March  2000,  for  two  adults,  no  chil- 
dren or  pets,  824-6509. 


Five-bedroom  house  from  August 
1999  to  August  2000  for  five  interna- 
tional graduate  students,  close  to 
campus,  bus  access,  close  to  shop- 
ping, Suzanne,  827-0929. 


Five-bedroom  house  for  responsible 
university  students,  four  females, 
one  male,  close  to  campus,  appli- 
ances, for  August  or  Sept.  1, 
Katherine,  705-522-3490  or  send 
e-mail  to  kat346@hotmail.com. 


Fourth-year  female  student  wants 
clean,  quiet,  above-ground  accom- 
modation for  Sept.  1,  willing  to 
share,  parking,  laundry,  send  e-mail 
to  eboyle@  uoguelph.ca. 


Double-  or  queen-sized  box  spring 
and  mattress,  must  be  in  good  con- 
dition, 837-2531  after  5:30  p.m. 


Bachelor  or  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  September  to  May  2000  for 
quiet  student,  preferably  under  $500 
a month  inclusive,  send  e-mail  to 
cjrussel@uoguelph.ca. 


Carpoolers  to  Waterloo,  needed 
immediately  and  continuing  into  the 
fall,  Stefan,  836-7920  or  send  e-mail 
to  srehm@uoguelph.ca 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni  and 
retirees  of  the  University.  Submit 
items  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre,  fax  to  824-7962  or 
send  e-mail  to  lgraham@exec. 
admin.uoguelph.ca. 


$87,900 — Two  bedroom  condo  in  newer  building.  Recently  painted,  feels  and 
looks  fresh.  Includes  appliances. 

$89,900  - Bungalow  semi  located  near  downtown.  Hardwood  floors,  European 
kitchen.  High  ceilings. 

$ 1 24,900 — Totally  renovated  three-bedroom  home.  Fenced  backyard,  treed. 
Walkup  basement.  Hardwood.  Newer  windows,  wiring,  etc 
$ 1 43,900 — Near  St.  Georges  Park.  Huge  lot.  Vendor  has  made  major 
improvements.  Hardwood  floors,  newer  trim.  Income  potential  here. 

$ 1 69,900  — New  listing.  1,150  square  foot  bungalow  on  large  treed  lot. 
Separate  entrance  for  income  from  basement. 


For  more  information  or  to  view,  call  Peter  Ysselstein  at 
Direct  Line  519-827-1814  or  office  519-837-1300 
Sales  Representative  Re/Max  Realty  Specialists  Inc. 

Are  you  thinking  of  selling?  Call  for  a home  value  estimate. 

I carefully  examine  the  marketplace  to  ensure  you  gel  top  value  for  your  home. 
I also  offer  a competitive  rate  to  sell  your  home. 

Arkell  Sdioolhouse  Concert  Series  ♦ To  Reserve,  Call  519-763-7528 
Kublco/Van  Beikel  - Gutter  Duo  — Saturday,  October  2 at  8 pjn,  $20 
Arkell  Haivest  Harpfest  4th  Annual  Paraguayan  and  Celtic  Folk  Harp 
October  9 at  8 p jnY  $15 


lams  to 
Supply 
OVC  Pet 
Food 

Company  will  donate 
56,000  kilograms  of  food  to 
Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital 


OVC  HAS  SELECTED  the  lams 
Company  to  supply 
prescription  and  maintenance  diets 
in  1999/2000  for  research  animals 
and  patients  at  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  lams  will  donate 
56,000  kilograms  of  pet  food  a year. 

“We’re  pleased  to  have  lams  as 
our  primary  supplier  for  our  ap- 
proximately 10,000  patients  each 
year,”  says  hospital  director  John 
Tait.  “We  look  forward  to  this  rela- 
tionship and  the  benefits  and 
breadth  of  knowledge  that  lams 
brings  to  the  college.” 

lams  had  to  meet  several  criteria 
to  become  primary  supplier,  says 
Anne  O’Donnell,  lead  hand  of 
small-animal  housing.  “The  food 
has  to  be  high-quality  and  highly  di- 
gestible, and  there  must  be  a wide 
array  of  prescription  and  mainte- 
nance diets  available.  We  also  ask 
the  primary  supplier  to  conduct  on- 
going in-house  nutrition  training 
for  hospital  staff  and  new  clini- 
cians.” 

lams  product  representative  Les- 
ley Weedon  says  his  company  is 
“proud  to  be  associated  with  a re- 
search and  educational  centre  of 
Guelph’s  calibre.  The  level  of  medi- 
cine and  quality  of  research  done 
here  are  regarded  highly  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States.” 
lams'  association  with  the  Uni- 
versity predates  the  current  partner- 
ship.  lams  and  Eukanuba  dog  and 
cat  foods  are  sold  to  students  and 
staff,  with  the  proceeds  being  used 
to  fund  the  Canadian  Veterinary 
Students’  Association,  continuing 
education  for  junior  faculty  in  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies, 
continuing  education  for  staff  and 
other  special  programs. 


wentwortfi 
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ARBORETUM 


LECTURES 


Third  Age  Learning-Guelph  will 
launch  its  24lh  season  of  lectures  for 
retired  people  in  September.  The  fall 
program  will  feature  a morning 
series  called  “A  Novel  Idea,”  which 
will  look  at  eight  different  types  of 
novels,  and  an  afternoon  series  titled 
“Making  a Difference:  Encounters 
with  History.”  The  program  kicks  off 
Sept.  15  with  Prof.  Gerry  Manning, 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  a two- 
part  workshop  on  fall  warblers  Sept. 
1 and  8 at  7 p.m.  Cost  is  $39.  Regis- 
tration and  payment  are  required  by 
Aug.  25.  To  register,  call  Ext.  4110. 

The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  will  hold 
its  seventh  annual  plant  sale  Sept.  1 1 
from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  rain  or  shine, 
at  the  R.J.  Hilton  Centre  on  College 
Avenue  East.  The  sale  features  native 
and  exotic  perennials,  rock  garden 
plants,  alpines  and  grasses,  as  well  as 
a selection  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 
A silent  auction  of  rare  and  unusual 
specimens  runs  from  9 to  1 1 a.m.  For 
more  information  or  to  buy  a cata- 
logue, call  Ext.  2113. 

The  Arboretum  will  offer  an  all-day 
hawk  workshop  Sept.  13  from  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  Led  by  naturalist  Chris 
Earley,  the  workshop  is  designed  to 
develop  skills  in  identifying  migrat- 
ing hawks,  falcons,  vultures,  eagles 
and  osprey.  Cost  is  $58.  Registration 
and  payment  are  required  by  Sept.  2. 
To  register,  call  Ext.  4110. 

Horticulturist  Henry  Kock  leads  a 
full-day  course  on  growing  native 
plants  from  seeds  in  September,  with 
three  sessions  available  — Sept.  14, 
15  and  16.  Running  from  9 a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.,  the  course  will  include  a 
tour  of  the  Arboretum’s  plant  nurs- 
ery. Cost  is  $65.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  Sept.  2. 
Register  at  Ext.  4110. 

The  annual  dedication  service  in  the 
Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest  is 
Sept.  19  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  dedica- 
tion grove  across  from  the  Arbore- 
tum information  kiosk.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  2113. 


Literatures  and  Performance  Studies 
in  English,  discussing  Margaret 
Laurence’s  The  Stone  Angel  and 
Constance  Beresford-Howe’s  The 
Book  of  Eve  at  10  a.m.,  and  Prof. 
Terry  Crowley,  History,  exploring 
“The  Problem  with  Heroes”  at  2:45 
p.m.  Lectures  are  at  the  Arboretum 
Centre.  Cost  of  each  series  is  $1 8. 


NOTICES 


The  U of  G Library  will  operate  with 
a reduced  schedule  and  with  limited 
services  between  the  spring  and  fall 
semesters.  From  Aug.  1 7 to  Sept.  6, 
the  McLaughlin  Library  will  be  open 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Monday  to 
Friday  and  noon  to  7 p.m.  on  week- 
ends and  Labour  Day.  The  Veteri- 
nary Science  Library  will  be  open 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Monday  to 
Friday  and  closed  on  weekends  and 
Labour  Day.  For  reference  service 
hours,  call  Ext.  3617. 

The  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture’s apple  research  program,  based 
in  Simcoe,  will  hold  an  open  house 
Aug.  17.  Tours  will  run  at  9:30  a.m. 
and  1:30  p.m.  Advance  phone  or 
e-mail  registration  is  required.  RSVP 
to  Edna  Hoover  at  1-800-316-6664, 
Ext.  323,  or  ehoover@uoguelph.ca. 
Cost  is  $7  and  includes  refreshments 
and  lunch.  For  more  information, 
contact  John  Cline  at  519-426-7127, 
Ext.  331,  or  jcline@uoguelph.ca. 

The  Inter-American  Institute  for 
Co-operation  on  Agriculture  Cana- 
da’s internship  program  on  new 
information  and  communication 
technologies  will  offer  two  awards 
this  year  for  young  Canadian  spe- 
cialists to  spend  up  to  two  months 
with  an  agricultural  and/or  agribusi- 
ness association  in  Latin  America  or 
the  Caribbean.  Deadline  for  submis- 
sions is  Aug.  30.  For  information 
and  guidelines,  call  613-230-1044, 
send  e-mail  to  rdugas@iicacan.org 
or  visit  the  Web  site  www.iica- 
can.org. 

The  Guelph  Food  Technology  Cen- 
tre will  offer  a wide  range  of  techni- 
cal training  courses  for  the  food 
industry  in  September.  Programs  in 
Guelph  will  explore  “Microbiology 
2:  Sanitation”  Sept.  1 and  2, 


“HACCP  for  Executives:  Business 
Reasons  for  HACCP”  Sept.  9, 
“HACCP:  Auditing  Your  Food- 
Service  Supplier”  Sept.  9,  “ServSafe 
for  the  Food  Industry  and  Food- 
Service  Sector”  Sept.  15  to  17, 
“Developing  Your  Allergen  Preven- 
tion Plan”  Sept.  21  and  22,  “Flour 
Quality  and  Baking  Performance” 
Sept.  28  and  29  and  “Quality  Assur- 
ance in  the  Food  Industry  II”  Sept. 
29  and  30.  For  registration  details, 
call  Marlene  Inglis  at  821-1246,  send 
e-mail  to  minglis@uoguelph.ca  or 
visit  the  Web  site  www.gftc.ca. 

McMaster  University  is  organizing 
an  international  women’s  confer- 
ence in  New  Delhi  from  Feb.  27  to 
March  3,  2000.  The  theme  is 
“Women’s  Status:  Vision  and  Real- 
ity: Bridging  East  and  West.”  Con- 
ference organizers  are  calling  for 
abstracts  by  Sept.  15.  For  informa- 
tion, send  e-mail  to  majum- 
dar@fhs.csu.mcmaster.ca  or  sbap- 
tist@fhs.csu.mcmaster.ca  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.handa-travel.com/ 
iwc_del.html. 

The  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC)  offers 
five  grants  of  up  to  $5,000  to  Cana- 
dian faculty  members  to  undertake 
research  on  Taiwan  or  on  an  aspect 
of  Taiwan’s  relations  with  Canada. 
The  deadline  to  submit  proposals  is 
Sept.  24.  For  more  information,  call 
AUCC  program  officer  Jeanne  Gal- 
lagher at  613-563-3961,  Ext.  330,  fax 
to  613-563-9745  or  send  e-mail  to 
jgallagh@aucc.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Silvia  Cortese,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  Aug. 
1 1 at  1 0 a.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The  the- 
sis is  “An  Examination  of  Four 
Aspects  of  Parent-Child  Conflict 
from  a Relational  Perspective.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Leon  Kuczynski. 

The  final  examination  of  Peter 
Wedel,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  Aug.  12  at  10 
a.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The  thesis  is  “The 
Experience  and  Meaning  of  Father 
Involvement:  Fathers’  Perspectives.” 


The  adviser  is  Prof.  Kerry  Daly. 

The  final  examination  of  MA  candi- 
date Aaron  Schat,  Psychology,  is 
Aug.  12  at  2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 
The  thesis  is  “The  Effects  of  Per- 
ceived Control  on  the  Outcomes  of 
Workplace  Aggression  and  Vio- 
lence.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Kevin 
Kelloway. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate David  Vervoort,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  Aug. 
13  at  9:30  a.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The 
thesis  is  “Gay  Fathers  Coming  Out  to 
Their  Children.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Richard  Barham. 

The  final  examination  of  Richard 
Smith,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Aug.  16  at 
9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Lacs  Des  Loups  Marins  Har- 
bour Seal,  Phoca  vitulina  mellonae 
Doutt  1942:  Ecology  of  an  Isolated 
Population.”  The  advisers  are  Profs. 
Tom  Nudds  and  Dave  Lavigne. 

The  final  examination  of  Kim 
Cuddington,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Aug.  16  at 
2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“Ants  in  a Labyrinth:  Diffusion- 
Limited  Population  Dynamics  in 
Spatially  Complex  Environment.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Peter  Yodzis. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Victor  Tan,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  is  Aug.  17  at  2 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Integrating  Modelling  Techniques 
for  Financial  Time  Series.”  The 
advisers  are  Profs.  Peter  Kim  and 
Tony  Desmond. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Guelph  Museums  will  hold  its 
annual  Teddy  Bear  Picnic  Aug.  19 
from  1:30  to  4 p.m.  at  McCrae 
House.  The  afternoon  will  feature 
games,  crafts,  prizes,  storytelling  and 
refreshments.  Admission  is  $2. 

Woodlawn  Cemetery  will  host  its 
third  annual  Spirit  Walk  Sept.  12 
(rain  date  Sept.  19).  Tours  leave 
from  the  mausoleum  every  15  min- 
utes from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Admis- 


sion is  $7  general,  $4  for  students, 
free  for  children  under  10.  Tickets 
are  available  at  the  cemetery  and  the 
Guelph  Civic  Museum.  For  more 
information,  call  822-1271  or 
836-1221. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council  offers 
guided  walking  tours  of  historical 
Guelph  on  selected  Sundays  until 
October.  Tours  last  two  hours;  cost 
is  $2.  Upcoming  tours  will  focus  on 
Guelph’s  beginnings  Aug.  15  and 
Sept.  19  (leaving  from  the  Guelph 
Civic  Museum),  downtown  Guelph 
Aug.  22  (Civic  Museum),  the  Speed 
River  Aug.  29  (Guelph  Public 
Library),  Victorian  Guelph  Sept.  5 
(Civic  Museum)  and  Brooklyn  and 
College  Hill  Sept.  12  (McCrae 
House). 


Donate  your  car  to  the  Kidney  Foun- 
dation and  you  will  receive  a tax 
receipt  for  at  least  $75  and  a free  tow. 
Donations  are  used  to  fund  organ 
donor  awareness,  research,  public 
education  and  patient  services.  For 
more  information,  call  742-2023, 
1-800-667-3597  or  the  Kidney  Car 
Program  hotline  at  1-800-565-5511. 

Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives  presents  its  annual  Antique 
and  Classic  Car  Show  Aug.  29  from 
noon  to  4 p.m.  The  event  will 
include  an  auto  designers’  workshop 
for  children.  Admission  is  $3  per 
family.  Upcoming  exhibitions  at  the 
museum  include  “Fathers  and  Sons” 
opening  Sept.  10  with  a reception 
from  7:30  to  10  p.m.  and  “The 
Bridges  of  Wellington  County” 
opening  Sept.  18.  “Insights:  Juried 
Art  Show”  runs  until  Sept.  6. 

The  Royal  City  Quilters  Guild  will 
meet  Sept.  14  at  7:30  p.m.  at  West- 
wood  United  Church.  For  more 
information,  call  Diana  Magrath  at 
836-3933. 

The  Wellington  Society  for  the 
Countryside  is  hosting  a Sept.  1 1 bus 
tour  of  rural  properties  that  demon- 
strate ecological  values,  design  prin- 
ciples and  protection  of  cultural 
landscape.  The  tour  leaves  from 
Wellington  Place  at  9 a.m.  Cost  is 
$15  for  members,  $18  general.  Regis- 
ter by  Aug.  23  at  766-0158. 


Library  Renovations  Underway 

Plans  include  public  reception  area  for  integrated  student  support  services 


A NUMBER  of  small-scale 
renovations  are  under  way  in 
the  McLaughlin  Building  this 
summer,  most  of  them  as  part  of  a 
long-term  plan  (sponsored  and 
funded  centrally)  to  create  a 
Learning  Commons  approach  to 
meeting  student  support  needs. 

The  U of  G Library,  the  Counsel- 
ling and  Student  Resource  Centre 
(CSRC)  and  Teaching  Support  Serv- 
ices are  working  together  to  provide 
students  with  a more  integrated  ap- 


proach to  academic  support  needs. 

As  Part  3 of  its  reorganization 
plan,  the  library  is  undertaking  the 
following  construction  projects: 

* Modifications  to  the  circulation 
and  reserve  services  areas  just  in- 
side the  front  entrance.  Changes 
here  will  improve  staff  work  space 
and  provide  additional  shelving 
for  the  large  volume  of  materials 
being  borrowed  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Tri-University  Group 
of  Libraries. 


Recarpeting  of  perimeter  areas  in 
the  basement  and  on  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors,  as 
well  as  in  the  reference  area  on  the 
second  floor. 

Construction  of  a public  recep- 
tion area  for  CSRC’s  Student 
Learning  Services  and  Writing 
Services  (formerly  located  on 
Level  3 of  the  University  Centre) 
on  the  south  end  of  the  first  floor. 
Renovation  and  expansion  of  staff 
areas  on  the  west  half  of  the  first 


floor  to  allow  closer  working  rela- 
tionships between  library  and 
CSRC  staff. 

• Creation  of  a new  adaptive  tech- 
nologies centre  at  the  south  end  of 
the  first  floor.  This  is  a joint  proj- 
ect of  the  library  and  the  Centre 
for  Students  with  Disabilities  and 
is  aimed  at  enhancing  access  to  in- 
formation services  and  computer 
technology  for  students  with  dis- 
abilities. 

Relocation  of  public  photocopiers 


displaced  by  first-floor  renova- 
tions to  the  first-floor  reserve 
audio-visual  area  and  to  the  base- 
ment photocopier  room. 

* Construction  of  new  staff  offices 
on  the  east  area  of  the  second  floor 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  academic 
liaison  librarians. 

During  the  construction  period, 
the  library  expects  minimal  disrup- 
tion in  its  services  and  in  user  access 
to  the  collections.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  2077. 
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3 Philosopher  receives 
prestigious  writing  grant. 


4 United  Way  kicks  off  at 
Homecoming. 


5 Colleague  faces  its 

toughest  test. 


6 LETTER  to  an  unknown 
organ  donor. 


7 Landscape  architect  is  in 
a class  all  his  own. 


properties  of  fats  and  oils 


TWO  U of  G faculty  have 
received  Premier’s  Research 
Excellence  Awards  (PREA)  from 
the  Ministry  of  Energy,  Science  and 
Technology  to  expand  their 
research  programs. 

Prof.  John  Gibson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  was  awarded 
$100,000  for  a three-year  program 
to  develop  a viable  research  pro- 
gram in  pig  genome  mapping.  With 
matching  contributions,  the  value 
of  his  award  is  $251,400.  Prof.  Ale- 
jandro Marangoni,  Food  Science, 
received  $96,300  to  study  the  com- 
plex relationship  between  triglyc- 
eride structure,  crystal  habit, 
microstructure  and  macroscopic 
rheological  properties  of  lipids. 
With  matching  contributions  for 
the  three-year  project,  the  value  of 
his  award  is  $144,460. 

The  provincial  awards  are  de- 
signed to  help  talented  young  re- 
searchers at  Ontario  universities 
and  research  institutions  attract  tal- 
ented graduate  students,  post- 
doctoral fellows  and  research  asso- 
ciates to  their  research  teams.  The 
10-year  $75-million  program,  an- 
nounced in  the  province’s  May 
1998  budget,  includes  a $50-million 
investment  from  Ontario,  with  $25 
million  coming  from  research  insti- 
tutes or  private-sector  partners. 

Gibson,  a key  researcher  in  U of 
G’s  Centre  for  the  Genetic  Improve- 
ment of  Livestock,  is  helping  to  im- 
prove Canada’s  role  in  international 
See  RESEARCH  on  page  8 


Premier’s 
Awards 
to  Two 

Studies  to  focus  on  pig 

genome  mapping  and 


BUBBLE-MAKING  TRIUMPH 


More  than  2,000  first-year  students  set  a new  world  record  for  simultaneous  soap  bubble  blowing  Sept.  6 
on  Johnston  Green.  The  event  was  part  of  orientation  week  and  was  the  third  time  VI  of  G students  have  set 
or  broken  a world  record.  In  3998,  students  made  it  into  the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records  by  forming 
the  largest-ever  human  conveyor  belt.  In  1996,  they  squirmed  their  way  into  the  book  by  forming  the 
world’s  largest  human  centipede.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


School  of  Engineering  Wins 
First  Women-Friendly  Award 


U of  G demonstrates  environment  that  is  welcoming  and  inclusive  of  women 


Prof.  Doug  |oy,  School  of 
Engineering,  says  he’d  think 
twice  about  steering  either  of  his  two 
teenaged  daughters  to  traditional 
engineering  programs  at  two  of  the 
three  Ontario  universities  he 
attended  on  his  way  to  becoming  a 
water  resources  engineer.  But  he’d 
have  no  compunction  about 
recommending  his  own  school.  “If 
either  of  my  daughters  was 
interested  in  engineering,  Guelph 
would  be  a great  way  to  go,”  he  says. 

By  way  of  illustration,  he  points 
to  the  School  of  Engineering’s  selec- 
tion this  year  as  the  recipient  of  the 
1998  Women-Friendly  Engineering 
Schools/Faculties  Award  from  the 
Canadian  Engineering  Memorial 
Foundation  (CEMF).  This  is  the  first 
year  for  the  award,  created  to  mark 
the  10lh  anniversary  of  the  fetal 
shooting  of  14  women  at  the  engi- 
neering school  of  Montreal’s  Ecole 
Polytechnique. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  best 
matched  the  criteria  demonstrating 
an  environment  that  was  both  wel- 
coming and  inclusive  of  women  at 
the  student  and  faculty  levels,”  says 
Deborah  Worrad,  executive  director 


of  the  CEMF,  which  was  founded  in 
1989  in  memory  of  the  tragedy. 

Joy,  chair  of  the  school’s  awards 
committee,  says  the  award  recog- 
nizes several  factors  about  Guelph’s 
engineering  programs  that  make  the 
school  particularly  attractive  to 
women,  especially  its  smaller,  more 
intimate  programs  and  its  collegial 
atmosphere.  Of  the  nearly  600  un- 
dergraduates in  his  school,  about  40 
per  cent  are  women,  twice  the  aver- 
age among  engineering  schools  and 
faculties  across  Canada. 

Joy  stresses  that  the  school  avoids 
pushing  special  initiatives  intended 
to  increase  female  enrolment.  “We 
don’t  do  anything  that  gives  women 
or  men  an  unfair  advantage,”  he 
says. 

Prof.  Lambert  Otten,  director  of 
the  school,  says  much  of  its  success  is 
“due  to  the  fact  that  we’re  a small, 
friendly  school  where  everybody 
contributes  and  where  there  is  a lot 
of  interaction  between  students  and 
faculty.” 

Echoing  that  point,  program 
counsellor  and  liaison  officer  Laura 
Thomas  notes  that  she  does  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  to  promote 


women  in  engineering.  They  include 
running  “Engineering  Connection,” 
a year-old  program  that  pairs  up 
high  school  students  with  University 
counterparts,  and  providing  links 
through  the  school’s  Web  site  to  per- 
tinent sites,  including  Women  in 
Computing  and  Women  in  Engi- 
neering and  Science.  During  a pres- 
entation planned  for  this  fall’s 
national  conference  of  academic  ad- 
visers in  Denver,  Thomas  will  speak 
on  how  to  attract  and  retain  women 
in  engineering  programs. 

She  says  Guelph’s  mix  of  pro- 
grams — particularly  biological,  en- 
vironmental and  water  resources 
engineering  — attracts  students 
looking  for  an  alternative  to  degrees 
in  mechanical,  civil  and  chemical  en- 
gineering. “We’re  unique  in  pro- 
grams that  focus  on  the  life  sciences 
in  engineering,”  she  says,  “and  I 
think  that’s  what  attracts  a lot  of 
women." 

Thomas  herself  graduated  from 
Guelph’s  environmental  engineer- 
ing program  in  1997  and  worked  as  a 
research  assistant  before  taking  over 
the  program  counselling  and  liaison  1 

See  KUDOS  on  page  8 


Student 
Housing 
a Priority 

Demographic  changes 
boost  residence  demand 


UOfG  is  taking  steps  to  ensure 
that  the  housing  needs  of  its 
students  are  met  this  year  and  in  the 
future,  says  Prof.  Alastair 
Summerlee,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic).  “We  take  the 
residential  needs  of  our  students 
very  seriously,”  he  says,  “and  we  are 
working  to  resolve  the  concerns  of 
continuing  students  about  housing 
shortages  both  this  fall  and  in  the 
years  to  come.” 

U of  G had  anticipated  a mar- 
ginal increase  in  first-year  enrol- 
ment finis  fail  and  a corresponding 
increase  in  demand  tor  residence 
space  from  entering  students,  says 
Brenda  Whiteside,  acting  associate 
vice-president  (student  affairs),  but 
several  demographic  changes  re 
suited  in  more  student  demand  for 
residence  and  a longer-than-usual 
waiting  list. 

First,  a higher  percentage  of 
first-year  students  took  advantage 
of  the  University’s  guarantee  of 
residence  accommodation  this  fall, 
she  says,  and  all  those  who  applied 
before  the  deadline  received  a place. 
This,  in  turn,  reduced  the  availabil- 
ity of  space  for  returning  students, 
more  of  whom  also  wanted  to  live  in 
residence  this  year  compared  with 
last. 

Students  unable  to  obtain  a 
place  in  residence  have  turned  to 
the  local  off-campus  housing  mar- 
ket only  to  find  it  tighter  than  usual 
this  year,  with  an  overall  vacancy 
rate  of  only  1.6  per  cent,  a situation 
being  experienced  by  many  Ontario 
cities  with  universities.  Added  to 
the  mix  is  the  fact  that  students 
want  to  live  in  self-contained  apart- 
ments rather  than  in  shared  accom- 
modation such  as  rooms  in  houses, 
says  Whiteside.  But  much  of  what  is 
available  is,  in  fact,  shared  accom- 
modation or  is  located  further  from 
campus  than  is  preferred  by  most 
students,  she  says. 

Although  the  residence  waiting 
list  during  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber was  more  than  250,  “we  knew 
this  was  a soft  number,”  says 
Whiteside.  That’s  because  some 
students  find  accommodation  but 
neglect  to  have  their  names  re- 
moved from  the  list.  Others  keep 
their  options  open  by  maintaining 
See  PLANS  on  page  8 
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Guelph  Students 
Capture  Top  Prize 
at  Academic  Bowl 


Team  benefits  from  members’  various  backgrounds 


AU  OF  G TEAM  won  the  1999 
Undergraduate  Academic 
Bowl  sponsored  by  the  American 
Agricultural  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, beating  out  39  other  teams 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Team  members  Yvonne  Chin, 
Brendan  Carley,  Jonathan  Berner 
and  Brent  Ross  competed  against 
the  University  of  Florida  in  the  final 
round  Aug.  1 1 in  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see. They  won  by  205  to  35. 

“Guelph  won  every  game  in  the 
series  by  this  type  of  margin,”  says 
Prof.  Kevin  Parton,  chair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business.  “1  am  thrilled  for  the 
students.  It  was  a just  reward  for  the 
many  months  of  preparation  they 
had  put  in  and  a confirmation  of  the 
high  standards  of  learning  Guelph 
provides  in  agricultural  economics.” 
The  competition  was  structured 
like  the  TV  game  show  Jeopardy, 
with  teams  answering  questions  in 
agricultural  economic  areas,  ranging 
from  macroeconomics  to  marketing 
and  finance  to  farm  management. 

Carley  says  the  team  benefited 
from  its  members’  various  academic 
backgrounds.  He  and  Berner  are 


economics  majors,  Chin  is  a recent 
graduate  with  a B.Comm.  in  man- 
agement economics  and  Ross  is 
studying  agricultural  economics  and 
business. 

All  major  U.S.  and  Canadian 
schools  of  agricultural  economics 
competed,  including  Purdue,  Penn 
State,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Texas  Tech, 
Nebraska,  Arkansas  and  Florida. 

Carley  says  he  went  to  Nashville 
expecting  people  to  ask  him:  “Where 
the  heck  is  Guelph?  But  to  my  sur- 
prise, everyone  seemed  to  know 
about  Guelph  and  have  a very  good 
view  of  us.  It  was  great  to  see  that  U 
of  G has  a good  reputation  for  hav- 
ing high  standards  of  learning.” 

Prof.  Chris  McKenna,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Economics,  calls 
the  victory  “a  tremendous  achieve- 
ment. It  shows,  yet  again,  that  our 
students  can  compete  with  North 
America’s  best.  The  score  in  the  final 
reflects  the  quality  of  our  students 
and  our  programs,  as  well  as  the 
continuing  benefits  of  collaboration 
between  the  departments  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business.  The  outcome  is  truly 
wonderful  for  the  University.” 


LOOKING  FOR  A PLACE 

TO  STAND  ? (and  sit  and  kneel 
and  sing  and  pray  and  laugh  and  think 
and  make  a difference?  ) 

Dublin  Street  United  Church 

(Comer  of  Dublin  A Suffolk,  near  Public  Library) 

@ Joyous  Sunday  worship,  music  4 drama,  at  11  am 
followed  by  refreshments. 

© Youth  4 Young  Adult  programs 

© visit  us  online  www.dublin.on.ca 

weekly  messages  <5  articles  to  read  and  respond... 

Call  for  a ride  ! 821-0610 

Rev's  Doug  Norris  A Emmy  Beauchamp 
Director  of  Music  Dr  Barrie  Cabena 


Sociologist  Was  National 
Resource  on  Higher  Education 


Prof.  Sid  Gilbert,  a faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  since 
1978,  died  suddenly  at  his  Guelph 
home  Sept.  8.  He  was  55. 

Born  in  Winnipeg,  he  received  a 
B.Comm.  from  the  University  of 
Manitoba  and  an  MA  and  PhD  from 
Carleton  University.  He  was  also  a 
chartered  accountant  and  taught  at 
Carleton  and  the  University  of  Win- 
nipeg before  joining  U of  G. 

Prof.  Gilbert  valued  education 
highly  and  had  a distinguished  ca- 
reer as  a leading  Canadian  educa- 
tional researcher,  says  Prof.  Ron 
Hinch,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology.  “He 
loved  to  teach  and  he  loved  to  do  re- 
search and  was  able  to  combine 
these  passions  into  a career  in  which 
he  could  do  both.  His  intellectual 
curiosity  and  love  of  spirited  discus- 
sion will  be  missed.” 

President  Morcechai  Rozanski 
calls  Prof.  Gilbert  “an  exemplary  fac- 
ulty member,  extraordinary  col- 
league and  wise  adviser.  He  not  only 
served  as  an  acclaimed  researcher 
and  national  resource  on  higher 
education  issues,  but  also  provided 
invaluable  policy  advice  to  a number 
of  University  committees  and  to  me 


personally.  I valued  him  as  a scholar, 
teacher  and  friend.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed.” 

Prof.  Gilbert  combined  his  inter- 
ests in  teaching  and  research  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Centre  for 
Educational  Research  and  Assess- 
ment, whose  research  concentrated 
on  a diverse  range  of  educational  is- 
sues. These  included  the  true  state  of 
school  dropouts  at  high  school  and 
university,  work  that  has  had  an  im- 
pact on  educational  planning  across 
Canada,  and  an  assessment  of  stu- 
dent accessibility  to  university.  Prof. 
Gilbert  was  chair  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  University  Planning 
working  group  on  accessibility  and 
tuition  fees. 

In  addition  to  teaching  and  re- 


search, he  served  as  chair  of  both  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  and 
graduate  curriculum  committees  in 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  the  BA  curricu- 
lum committee  and  was  a member 
of  Senate  for  six  years. 

He  also  chaired  the  U of  G Fac- 
ulty Association  in  1989/90.  During 
his  UGFA  tenure,  he  assisted  faculty 
in  their  appeals  for  placement  on  the 
LTSB  grid  and  oversaw  the  first 
two-year  salary  agreement,  says  cur- 
rent president  Prof.  Ed  Carter, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics.  “It  was 
also  during  his  term  that  the  associa- 
tion asserted  its  rights  to  be  in- 
formed or  to  negotiate  any 
significant  change  to  the  pension 
plan,”  says  Carter.  “This  has  led  to 
better  consultation  and  pension 
benefits  for  both  retirees  and  current 
employees.” 

Prof.  Gilbert  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Beverly,  his  son,  Geoff,  and  his 
daughter,  Andrea.  A new  graduate 
student  research  award  is  being  es- 
tablished in  his  honour  in  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology.  A tree  will  be  planted 
in  his  memory  in  the  Wall-Custance 
Memorial  Forest  at  the  Arboretum 
Sept.  19  at  2:30  p.m. 


RITCHIE  MCMURRAY 

Rev.  Canon  Ritchie  McMurray, 
ecumenical  chaplain  at  U of  G from 
1968  to  1 983,  died  Aug.  1 9 at  his  cot- 
tage in  Nova  Scotia.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Ursula,  also  a former 
member  of  the  University,  and  their 
four  children  and  their  families.  A 
memorial  service  will  be  held  Sept. 
29  at  7:30  p.m.  in  St.  James  Anglican 
Church  in  Guelph. 

CHESTER  MYERS 

Chester  Myers,  director  of  applied 
research  and  product  development 


at  the  Guelph  Food  Technology 
Centre  since  January,  died  Aug.  16. 
He  was  a graduate  of  Dalhousie 
University  and  the  University  of 
Toronto.  A memorial  fund  has  been 
established  in  his  name  to  create  a 
graduate  scholarship.  For  informa- 
tion about  donating  to  the  fund,  call 
Ross  Butler  at  Alumni  House,  Ext. 
6106. 

GERALD  TRANT 

Gerald  Trant,  a professor  of  agricul- 
tural economics  at  U of  G from 
1958  to  1966,  died  Sept.  1 at  his 


home  in  Amprior.  He  was  71.  A 
graduate  of  OAC  and  Michigan 
State  University,  he  went  on  from 
Guelph  to  work  for  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  before  joining  Agricul- 
ture Canada  in  1972  as  director- 
general  of  the  economics  branch. 
He  later  served  as  assistant  deputy 
minister  and  senior  assistant  deputy 
minister  of  the  economics  branch, 
then  joined  the  World  Food  Coun- 
cil in  Rome  as  executive  director 
from  1987  to  1992.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Sarah,  four  daughters, 
three  sons  and  10  grandchildren. 


Agrologist  to  Visit  OAC 


IN  THE  SIXTH  YEAR  of  its 
agrologist-in-residence  program, 
OAC  hosts  two-time  graduate 
Cathie  Leimbach,  B.Sc.(Agr.)  ’78 
and  M.Agr.  ’88,  who  will  present  a 
public  lecture  on  “Professionalism 
in  the  New  Millennium:  Ethics, 
Change  and  Leadership”  Oct.  7 at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Room  1714  of  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre.  The  event  is  free  to 


students  and  $10  for  others. 

Leimbach  now  lives  on  a cash- 
crop  farm  in  Ohio,  but  was  raised  on 
an  Ontario  dairy  and  swine  farm. 
She  is  known  in  the  province  for  her 
involvement  in  4-H,  Junior  Farmers 
and  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Agrolo- 
gists  (OLA),  which  co-sponsors  the 
annual  agrologist-in-residence  pro- 
gram. 


She  is  a past  president  of  OIA  and 
a partner  in  STRIVE!,  a team  special- 
izing in  training,  facilitation  and 
consulting. 

The  Oct.  7 lecture  will  be  avail- 
able through  video  conferencing  at 
several  locations,  with  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
Training  Institute  and  Agriculture 
and  Agri-Food  Canada. 
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FOOD  SCIENCE 
BUILDING  OPENS 

The  newly  renovated  Food 
Science  Building  will  be 
officially  opened  Sept  17 
during  a conference  that 
will  bring  together  key  food 
researchers  to  discuss  trends 
in  the  food  industry.  Called 
“Food  Science  at  Work,”  the 
conference  highlights  inno- 
vative food  research  done  by 
U of  G and  its  partners. 
Official  opening  ceremonies 
for  the  building  begin  at  1 1 
a.m.  and  will  include  a rib- 
bon cutting,  open  house  and  bar- 
becue lunch. 


HUME  TO  HEAD  U OF  G/ 
OMAFRA  RESEARCH 

Prof.  Dave  Hume,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, has  been  named  executive 
director  of  University  of 
Guelph/OMAFRA  research  pro- 
grams. His  four-year  appointment 
began  Sept.  1.  He  is  located  in  the 
Office  of  Research  and  can  be 
reached  at  826-3800. 


TAKE  A COFFEE  BREAK 
FOR  ALZHEIMER’S 

U of  G students,  faculty  and  staff 
arc  being  asked  to  take  part  in  a 
special  coffee  break  day  Sept.  22  to 
kick  off  the  Alzheimer  Society  of 
Guelph-Wellington’s  annual  fund- 
raiser. President  Mordechai 
Rozanski  and  John  Sleeman,  chair 
and  CEO  of  Sleeman  Brewing  and 
Malting,  will  be  serving  coffee,  tea 
and  lemonade  on  Branion  Plaza 
near  the  cannon  at  10  a.m.  to  raise 
money  for  the  society.  Volunteers 
will  continue  to  serve  beverages 
until  3 p.m.  In  the  event  of  rain,  the 
fund-raiser  will  take  place  in  the 
UC  courtyard. 


ORCHID  SHOW  BLOOMS 

Thousands  of  flowers  will  be 
blooming  in  Peter  Clark  Hall  Sept. 
25  and  26  for  the  Central  Ontario 
Orchid  Society’s  1999  Orchid 
Show.  The  event  will  run  from 
noon  to  5 p.m.  Saturday  and  from 
11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Sunday.  Admis- 
sion is  $5  at  the  door,  $4  in  advance 
and  for  seniors,  free  for  children  12 
and  under.  The  weekend  will  fea- 
ture professional  and  amateur 
competitions,  vendor  displays  and 
booths,  art  displays,  video  tours, 
talks  and  educational  sessions.  For 
more  information,  call  Kate 
Stuttaford  at  836-4321. 


CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

The  fall  deadline  for  nominations 
for  honorary  degrees  and  Univer- 
sity professors  emeriti  is  Oct.  31. 
Honorary  degrees  recognize  out- 
standing contributions  in  the  arts, 
humanities  and  sciences  or 
achievements  in  professional  or 
public  life.  The  University  profes- 
sor emeritus  designation  is 
bestowed  on  faculty  who  will  con- 
tinue their  scholarly  association 
with  the  University  after  retire- 
ment, with  the  prime  criterion  for 
nomination  being  sustained  out- 
standing scholarship  that  is  recog- 
nized internationally.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Senate  Office 
at  Ext.  6758. 


HERITAGE  FACELIFT 


After  standing  for  65  years  on  Johnston  Green,  the  portico  has  been  removed  for  restoration  as  a 
50th-anniversary  project  of  the  OAC  Class  of  1949.  The  limestone  structure  is  being  restored  by  Summit 
Restoration  Ltd.  of  Burlington,  which  will  feature  the  project  on  its  Web  site  at 
www.summitrestoration.com.  The  $75,000  restoration  project  will  be  completed  this  fall. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Ruse  Has  the  Write  Stuff 


U.S.  foundation  funds  books  on  science  and  religion  by  seven  international  scholars 


Prof.  Michael  Ruse, 

Philosophy,  has  received  a 
grant  of  $100,000  US  from  the  John 
Templeton  Foundation  and 

Philadelphia  Center  for  Religion  and 
Science  to  write  a book  about  science 
and  religion. 

A U of  G faculty  member  since 
1965,  Ruse  is  one  of  seven  scholars 
— and  the  only  Canadian  — to  re- 
ceive Templeton’s  special  writing 
grants  to  support  research  and  writ- 
ing on  the  constructive  interface  be- 
tween science  and  religion  in  the  21st 
century. 

Templeton  received  377  initial 
submissions  and  invited  28  people  to 
submit  full  proposals.  The  seven 
winners  represent  universities  and 
institutions  in  California,  Texas,  Is- 
rael, Denmark,  Switzerland  and 
Canada. 

“This  is  a wonderful  and  well- 
deserved  recognition  of  Prof.  Ruse,” 
says  president  Mordechai  Rozanski. 
“He  has  achieved  international  ac- 
claim as  one  of  the  leading  experts 
on  evolution  and  creationism,  and 
the  Guelph  community  is  delighted 
that  he  has  received  this  prestigious 


honour.” 

The  John  Templeton  Foundation 
was  established  in  1987  by  interna- 
tional investor  Sir  John  Templeton 
to  encourage  appreciation  of  the 
critical  importance  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  dimensions  of  life. 

Ruse  will  use  his  grant  to  write  a 
book  titled  Darwin  and  Design:  Sci- 
ence, Philosophy  and  Religion.  It  will 
focus  on  the  '‘teleological  explana- 
tion” that  all  things  in  nature  were 
made  to  fulfil  a plan  or  design,  and 
the  impact  of  such  thinking  on 
Charles  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolu- 
tion through  natural  selection.  Ruse 
plans  to  look  at  the  topic  both  his- 
torically and  conceptually,  including 
how  teleology  is  represented  in  con- 
temporary science,  philosophy  and 
religion. 

“I  hadn’t  intended  to  write  a 
book  on  this  subject,”  he  says,  “but  I 
saw  (the  grant  announcement)  and 
said:  ‘My  God,  this  has  got  my  name 
on  it.’  Science  and  religion  is  a long- 
standing interest  of  mine  and  a topic 
I’ve  worked  on  for  many  years.” 

Ruse  has  written  numerous 
books  on  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  evolutionary  biology,  including 


Mystery  of  Mysteries:  Is  Evolution  a 
Social  Construction ? He  recently  fin- 
ished another  book.  Can  a Darwin- 
ian Be  a Christian:  One  Person’s 
Answer,  to  be  published  by  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

Cross-appointed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  Ruse  has  held  Gug- 
genheim and  Killam  fellowships  and 
is  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

“One  thing  that  I’ve  always  felt  is 
that  I had  very  strong  backing  from 
the  administration,  particularly 
from  my  deans,  both  David  Murray 
and  Carole  Stewart,”  says  Ruse.  “The 
College  of  Arts  has  taken  very  seri- 
ously the  responsibility  to  cherish 
the  talents  that  we  have.” 

He  says  he  has  also  benefited 
from  U of  G’s  diverse  offerings. 
“One  thing  that  has  always  excited 
me  as  a philosopher  is  the  opportu- 
nity to  reach  out  and  speak  to  other 
disciplines.” 

Ruse  plans  to  work  on  the  new 
book  this  year  while  maintaining  a 
full  teaching  load  and  will  take  a re- 
search leave  sometime  in  the  future. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Where  Are  the  Scots? 

Fall  conference  explores  political  and  cultural  implications  of  the  Scottish  diaspora 


"rom  the  Scottish  Highlands 
to  countries  around  the  world, 
pie  of  Scottish  descent  have 
re n an  intricate  tartan  of  cultural 
nections  that  survive  many 
erations  after  immigration.  This 
an  will  be  the  topic  of  an  Oct.  16 
ference  hosted  by  U of  G’s 
ttish  studies  program  that  is 
acting  speakers  and  participants 
n around  the  world. 

‘The  Emigrant  Experience:  The 
ttish  Diaspora”  will  feature  key- 
» speaker  Ned  Landsman  of  the 


State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook,  an  expert  on  Scottish 
immigration  to  North  America. 
Guest  lecturers  from  Scotland  are 
David  Forsyth  of  the  National  Muse- 
ums of  Scotland,  Michael  Newton  of 
Edinburgh  University  and  Euan 
Hague  of  Staffordshire  University. 
Topics  range  from  Scottish  poetry 
and  geography  to  the  homeland’s  in- 
terest in  collecting  information  on 
the  emigration  of  its  citizenry. 

The  Scottish  studies  fall  confer- 
ence is  sponsored  by  the  Scottish 


Studies  Foundation  for  the  benefit  of 
academics,  students  and  members  of 
the  general  public  who  may  have  a 
personal  interest  in  learning  more 
about  the  role  Scottish  immigrants 
have  played  in  the  political  and  cul- 
tural life  of  North  America.  The  con- 
ference fee,  which  includes  lunch  and 
an  afternoon  reception,  is  $35  gen- 
eral, $25  for  members  of  the  Scottish 
Studies  Foundation.  Lectures  are  free 
for  students.  Registration  deadline  is 
Sept.  27.  For  information,  call  Ext. 
3209. 


OPIE 


LIFETIME  ACHIEVEMENT  IN 
HUMANITIES  HONOURED 

University  professor  emeritus  Rex 
Barrell,  Languages  and  Literatures, 
was  recently  awarded  a gold  Millen- 
nium Medal  for  lifetime  achieve- 
ment in  the  humanities  by  the 
American  Biographical  Association. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGIST 
ADDRESSES  BOTANICAL  TALKS 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmental 
Biology,  was  invited  to  present  a 
symposium  address  at  the  16lh 
International  Botanical  Congress  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  July.  His 
paper,  co-authored  with  Amots 
Dafni  of  the  University  of  Haifa  in 
Israel,  was  titled  “Floral  Displays, 
Size,  Shape  and  Colours:  Perception 
by  Pollinators.”  It  concerned  issues 
of  colour  vision  in  insects  that 
extends  from  ultraviolet  to  red  and 
the  relative  importance  of  the  dif- 
ferent primary  wavebands  of  light 
in  the  orientation  and  flower- 
visiting  activities  of  insects. 

THOMPSON  PLAY  SHOWCASED 

A new  play  by  Prof.  Judith 
Thompson,  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English,  will 
be  showcased  in  Chicago  Sept.  25  as 
part  of  a three-day  symposium 
focused  on  Canadian  playwrights. 
“Above  the  Line:  A New  Canadian 
Play  Development  Symposium"  is 
being  presented  by  the  League  of 
Chicago  Theatres  and  the 
Consulate  General  of  Canada  with 
support  from  the  Canada  Council, 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and,,  ffie  Playwrights  ..^non^  of 
Canada.  Thompson's  play  Perfect  1 
Pie  will  be  read  by  the  Chicago 
Dramatists. 

HISTORIAN  GIVES  TALK 

Prof  William  Cormack,  History, 
discussed  “Modernization  and  the 
Ambiguity  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion” at  the  Consortium  on  Revolu- 
tionary Europe  1750-1850  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  is 
also  acting  as  historical  consultant 
for  New  York’s  Roundtable  Press 
on  Napoleon’s  Lost  Fleet,  a book 
about  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  and  the 
underwater  discovery  of  the  French 
flagship  L’Orieni. 

PAPER  EXPLORES  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING 

Prof.  David  Douglas,  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
presented  a paper  at  the  13'h  Con- 
gress of  the  Association  of  Euro- 
pean Schools  of  Planning  in  Bergen, 
Norway,  in  July.  He  spoke  on 
“Community  Development  Plan- 
ning: Received  Theory,  Espoused 
Theory  and  Praxis.” 


PIGLET  VISION  DISCUSSED 

Retired  psychology  professor  David 
Piggins,  a visiting  research  fellow  at 
the  University  of  Wales,  and  Linda 
Mayhew,  a PhD  student  in  the 
School  of  Rural  Extension  Studies, 
gave  a seminar  on  “Piglet  Colour 
Vision”  at  the  Department  of  Clini- 
cal Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  The  paper 
was  based  on  Mayhew ‘s  master's 
research. 
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Gryphon  Homecoming:  Football  and  More 


1999  campus  United  Way  campaign  will  officially  kick  off  at  Alumni  Stadium 


IT  MAY  BE  a football  weekend,  but 
U of  G’s  1999  Homecoming  will 
offer  everything  from  a century- 
long  varsity  rivalry  to  an  elegant  ball 
(see  accompanying  story)  and  a 
chance  to  see  five  former  Olympic 
swimmers  compete  in  the  gold  pool. 
In  addition,  U of  G will  launch  its 
most  ambitious  United  Way 
campaign,  and  the  Gryphon  Club 
Hall  of  Fame  will  honour  five 
athletes  and  former  Guelph  mayor 
Norm  Jary. 

On  Sept.  25,  the  Gryphons  will 
host  their  longest-standing  varsity 
rival,  the  University  of  Toronto 
Blues.  Game  time  is  2 p.m.  at  Alumni 
Stadium.  Guelph  rugby  teams 
fielded  soon  after  the  founding  of 
OAC  in  1874  found  competition 
against  teams  on  the  U of  T campus. 
Records  are  sketchy  for  the  first  10 
years  of  the  team  that  would  become 
the  Gryphons,  but  the  Guelph  col- 
lege was  known  for  its  strong  teams 
throughout  the  1880s.  In  1888,  they 
made  a bid  for  the  dominion  cham- 
pionship, but  were  defeated  by  the 
Toronto  Varsity  senior  team. 

Also  on  Sept.  25,  U of  G’s  21st  an- 
nual alumni  relay  swim  meet  will 
host  five  former  Gryphon  swimmers 
who  went  on  to  represent  Canada  as 
Olympians.  Anne  (Walton)  Grape, 
BA  ’74,  swam  in  the  1968  Summer 
Olympics  in  Mexico;  Skip  Pheonix 
and  Shannon  Smith  participated  in 
the  1976  games  in  Montreal;  Anne 
Ottenbrite  swam  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1984;  and  Nancy  Sweetnam,  BA  ’99, 
participated  in  Barcelona  in  1992 
and  Atlanta  in  1996.  The  swimmers 
will  begin  warmups  at  9 a.m.  in  the 
gold  pool;  swim  events  begin  at  10 
a.m. 

Jary  will  receive  the  Gryphon 
Club  Hall  of  Fame  Merit  Award 


Sept.  24  at  the  annual  induction 
ceremony.  Jary  has  been  a member 
of  Guelph  City  Council  for  36  years, 
16  as  mayor,  but  his  association  with 
Gryphon  athletics  grew  closest  dur- 
ing his  career  as  news  and  sports  di- 
rector at  CJOY  Radio,  where  he 
helped  raise  the  profile  of  campus 
sports  in  the  Guelph  community. 

Gryphon  athletes  who  will  be  in- 
ducted into  the  Hall  of  Fame  are 
Mark  Brown,  B.Comm.  ’81, 
Wildman  Trophy  winner  and  foot- 
ball captain;  Dave  Guest,  B.Comm. 
’87,  a former  all-star  soccer  and  vol- 
leyball player;  Bob  Pronk,  B.Comm. 
’82,  Ontario  and  Canadian  champi- 
onship wrestler;  Gladys  Williams, 
BA  ’69,  MVP  in  both  women’s  field 
hockey  and  ice  hockey;  and  Paul 
Williams,  a Gryphon  cross-country 
and  track  athlete  and  three-time  Ca- 
nadian Olympian.  The  Gryphon 
Club  will  also  recognize  the  1974 
men’s  rugby  OUAA  championship 
team. 

The  dinner  and  induction  cere- 
mony begins  at  6:30  p.m.;  tickets  are 
$50.  Call  Ext.  6133. 

As  has  become  the  tradition  at  U 
of  G,  the  annual  United  Way  cam- 
paign kickoff  will  take  place  at  the 
Homecoming  game.  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski  will  invite 
Guelph  and  Wellington  United  Way 
campaign  chair  Martha  Jakowlew  of 
Elliott  Coach  Lines  to  kick  the  foot- 
ball. She’ll  be  coached  by  U of  G’s 
campaign  co-chairs  Dick  Freeman, 
publicity  co-ordinator  for  athletics, 
and  chief  librarian  Michael  Ridley. 
One  dollar  from  each  Homecoming 
football  ticket  will  go  to  the  United 
Way. 

U of  G’s  1999  campus  goal  is 
$215,000.  Staff,  faculty,  retirees  and 
students  gave  $214,069  to  the  United 


Way  campaign  last  year,  setting  a 
new  record  for  U of  G and  Guelph 
and  Wellington  corporate  cam- 
paigns. 

Because  U of  G is  one  of  the  com- 
munity’s top  10  donors,  University 
volunteers  were  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  an  agency  tour  day  Aug.  31. 
Toni  Pellizzari  of  the  CBS  dean’s  of- 
fice, a longtime  United  Way  can- 
vasser who  won  the  1998  U of  G 
United  Way  volunteer  award,  is  also 


a member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Big  Sisters  Association.  She 
says  visiting  some  of  the  community 
programs  funded  by  the  United  Way 
was  a great  way  to  inspire  volunteers 
for  the  coming  campaign. 

Pellizzari  met  people  who  pro- 
vide a breakfast  program  for  chil- 
dren at  Onward  Willow,  toured  the 
Guelph  home  maintained  by  Citi- 
zens Concerned  with  Crime  Against 
Children  as  a safe  place  for  police  to 


interview  child  victims,  and  learned 
about  the  care  provided  for  the  ter- 
minally ill  through  Hospice  Welling- 
ton. 

Pellizzari  and  other  United  Way 
conveners  and  canvassers  will  be  de- 
livering payroll  deduction  forms  to 
U of  G employees  over  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  campus  campaign  runs 
until  the  end  of  November. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


OAC  Anniversary  Committee 
Plans  Premier  Social  Event 


Heritage  Banquet  and  Ball  will  duplicate  elegance  of  student  formals  from  years  past 


For  Guelph  students,  the 
Conversat  formal  was  the  social 
event  of  the  year  until  the  late  1970s 
when  the  College  Royal  committee 
adopted  the  Aggie  tradition  of 
hosting  an  annual  formal  affair.  The 
College  Royal  Ball  was  launched  and 
still  thrives  today  as  a favourite  event 
for  students  from  all  colleges. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  cross- 
campus celebration,  the  OAC  125th- 
anniversary  committee  will  host  a 
Heritage  Banquet  and  Ball  Sept.  25, 
complete  with  fine  dining,  entertain- 
ment and  dancing  to  a nine-piece  or- 
chestra. 

This  will  be  the  premier  social 
event  of  the  year,  says  banquet  com- 
mittee co-chair  Mary  Lynn 
McPherson,  a 1980  graduate  of  OAC 
whose  committee  plans  to  duplicate 
the  elegance  of  those  student  parties 
and  appeal  to  those  who  enjoy  big- 
band  music.  “It  will  be  a great  even- 


ing, one  that  all  members  of  the  U of 
G family  can  share  and  remember  as 
a fitting  way  to  end  a very  important 
year  of  celebration.” 

Tickets  are  $75  each  and  are 
available  from  Carla  Bradshaw  in 
Alumni  House  at  Ext.  6657. 

The  1874  founding  of  OAC 
stimulated  a variety  of  anniversary 
events  in  1999,  including  a kick-off 
luncheon  in  January  at  the  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Art  Centre  and  a Heri- 
tage Day  reunion  picnic  in  April.  In 
addition,  the  1999  Winegard  Visit- 
ing Professorship  Series  has  been 
hosted  by  OAC,  bringing  interna- 
tional scholars  from  around  the 
world  to  discuss  a variety  of  agri- 
food issues. 

The  anniversary  was  also  high- 
lighted during  Alumni  Weekend  at 
the  opening  of  the  conservatory 
greenhouse  and  gardens  and  is  fea- 
tured in  an  exhibit  at  the  art  centre 


that  draws  on  items  from  the  OAC 
art  collection. 

Ongoing  this  week  at  Canada’s 
Outdoor  Farm  Show  in  Woodstock 
is  an  event  described  by  show  presi- 
dent Ginty  Jocius,  a 1970  graduate  of 
OAC,  as  “Canada’s  biggest  silent  ag 
auction.”  Items  up  for  bid  are  prod- 
ucts and  services  donated  primarily 
by  exhibitors  at  the  form  show. 
Jocius  hopes  to  raise  $125,000  to 
support  student  financial  aid  and  re- 
cruitment efforts  in  OAC. 

OAC  history  and  U of  G’s  promi- 
nence in  the  agri-food  industry  will 
also  be  recognized  Nov.  24  at  a con- 
ference organized  by  the  George 
Morris  Centre  to  address  the  issues 
that  will  affect  Canada’s  agri-food 
sector  into  the  new  century.  “Per- 
spectives 2000+:  Agri-Food  Trends 
at  the  Horizon  of  Change”  will  be 
held  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For  in- 
formation, call  1-800-206-0391. 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  than  Steamatic© 

836-7340 

Ask  about  carpot  & upholstery  cleaning 


STEAMATIC. 


• Residential 

• Commercial 


HOUSESITTING.  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
r\^Old-Fashioned  Cleaning^ 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERLOO  @ 1-800-663-9990 


OVERSEAS 

SHIPPING 

* Container 

* Air  Cargo 

* Marine  Insurance 

* Overseas  Moving 


K- W 

INTERNATIONAL 
SHIPPING  INC. 

Phone:  (519)  895-0340 
Fax:  (519)  895-0343 
P.O.  Box  1071  Kitchener 
Ont  N2G  4G1 


62  McBrine  Place,  Unit#  17 


OBERAMMERGAU 

Royal  City  American  Express  Travel 

Passion  Play  2000 
May  19-June  5,  2000 

Hosted  by  Norm  and  Jean  Jary 


This  once  in  a decade  event  features 
a cast  of  thousands  performing  the 
Passion  of  Christ  against  a natural 
backdrop  of  the  Bavarian  Alps. 

Cost  55,739  per  person 
based  on  double 
occupancy.  Single 
supplement  $800 

ROYAL  CITY  TRAVEL 

Royal  Plaza  (Paisley  and  Norfolk) 
Guelph,  Ontario 


Travel 


Ont.  Lie.  #2716341 


C 519)  763-3520 
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Chairs,  Directors  Focus  on 
Administrative  Development 


Colleague  Faces 
Toughest  Test 


Program  provides  opportunity  to  share  ideas,  experiences 


Web  version  planned  for  winter  registration 


participants  m tms  summer’s  program  for  administrative  development  and  members  of  the  program  steering 
committee  gather  fora  photo.  photo  by martin  schwalbe 


CHAIRS  AND  DIRECTORS  from  14 
departments  and  schools 
attended  a program  for  admini- 
strative development  June  23  and  24 
on  campus.  The  program  is 
designed  to  create  awareness  of 
administrative  challenges  and 
opportunities  faced  by  chairs  and 
directors  and  to  give  participants  a 
chance  to  share  ideas  and 
experiences. 

The  program  was  initiated  by 
provost  Iain  Campbell  based  on  a 
recommendation  from  the 
Strategic-Planning  Commission 
and  was  developed  by  a steering 
committee  chaired  by  Prof.  Bryan 
Henry,  Chemistry  and  Biochemis- 
try. The  committee  identified  a 


number  of  core  learning  goals  for  the 
program  — academic  leadership, 
mediation  and  conflict  resolution, 
financial  administration  and  human 
resources  administration. 

A pilot  edition  of  the  program 
ran  in  1996  and  received  an  enthusi- 
astic response,  says  Henry.  “In  par- 
ticular, participants  viewed  group 
interaction  and  sharing  of  experi- 
ences to  be  highly  productive.” 

Participating  in  this  year’s  pro- 
gram were  Profs.  Brian  Allen  and  Ed 
Carter,  Mathematics  and  Statistics; 
Chris  McKenna,  Economics;  Clar- 
ence Swanton,  Plant  Agriculture; 
Daniel  Chouinard,  Languages  and 
Literatures;  David  Evans,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics;  Jamie  Snell, 


History;  Kevin  Parton,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business;  Larry  Pe- 
terson, Botany,  Maureen  Mancuso, 
Political  Science;  Patricia  Shewen, 
Pathobiology;  Peter  Loptson,  Phi- 
losophy; Rickey  Yada,  Food  Science; 
Stephen  Kruth,  Clinical  Studies;  and 
Terry  Gillespie,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence. 

In  addition  to  Henry,  the  steering 
committee  consisted  of  Prof.  Alan 
Sullivan,  Plant  Agriculture;  Prof. 
Danny  Buder,  Clinical  Studies;  Prof. 
Donna  Woolcott,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition;  Prof.  Gerry 
Manning,  Literatures  and  Perform- 
ance Studies  in  English;  and  Karen 
Kovats  and  Margaret  Middleton  of 
Human  Resources. 


UOF  G’s  new  student  infor- 
mation system  faced  its 
toughest  test  last  week  and,  although 
not  without  its  glitches,  it  earned  a 
passing  grade,  says  Prof.  Alastair 
Summerlee,  associate  vice-president 
(academic).  New-student  registra- 
tion Sept.  7 was  completed  in  less 
time  than  in  previous  years,  with 
many  students  in  and  out  in  10 
minutes,  he  says.  The  crunch  came 
when  the  week-long  drop/add 
period  began  Sept.  8. 

The  Office  of  Registrarial  Serv- 
ices had  expected  even  larger- than- 
usual  crowds  of  students  during  the 
first  few  days  of  the  drop/add  period 
because  course  section  changes  are 
now  being  done  centrally  rather 
than  through  individual  depart- 
ments, says  Summerlee.  The  office 
responded  by  extending  its  hours, 
adding  a satellite  location  in  the 
Whippletree  on  Level  4 of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre,  and  enlisting  staff 
and  student  volunteers  to  direct  stu- 
dents and  to  work  with  them  in  line- 
ups to  make  sure  their  problems  or 
questions  were  resolved. 

“What  we  didn’t  anticipate  was 
the  number  of  students  who  would 
turn  out  for  the  first  day  of 
drop/add,”  says  Summerlee.  “In  the 
past,  we  would  normally  process  500 
people  on  the  first  day.  This  year,  we 
had  processed  1,000  by  lunchtime.” 
The  turnout  created  longer- 

/ than -expected  lineups  and  waiting 
periods  throughout  Wednesday  and 
into  Thursday  morning.  Registrar 
Chuck  Cunningham  says  he  is  "in- 
credibly grateful”  to  students  for 
their  patience  and  goodwill 
throughout  the  process.  “Many  of 
the  students  I talked  to  in  the  lineups 
were  very  understanding  when  l ex- 
plained the  situation  and  that  the 


drop/add  process  will  eventually  be 
done  online.” 

Original  plans  had  called  for  Col- 
league to  be  up  and  running  in  a 
Web  version  on  the  new  Oracle  da- 
tabase for  fall  registration,  which 
would  have  allowed  students  to 
make  course  changes  on  the  Web 
over  the  summer  and  would  have 
eliminated  long  lineups.  Those  plans 
had  to  be  postponed,  however,  when 
performance  testing  at  peak  loads 
earlier  this  year  determined  that 
Oracle  would  not  support  the  re- 
quired number  of  users  in  a live  en- 
vironment, says  Summerlee.  As  a 
result,  the  University  has  temporar- 
ily returned  to  a Unidata  environ- 
ment and  expects  to  have  the  Web 
version  up  and  running  in  time  for 
winter  registration,  which  begins  in 
October. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  the  main 
activity  of  the  Colleague  Steering 
Committee  will  be  to  distribute  the 
Web  version  across  campus  and 
provide  training  on  its  use. 

Summerlee  says  he  recognizes 
that  there  are  still  issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  that  members  of  the 
University  have  concerns  about  the 
implementation  process.  He  invites 
questions  and  suggestions  at 
alastair@exec.admin.uoguelph.ca. 

He  has  high  praise  for  the  staff  in- 
volved in  registration  for  their  forti- 
tude under  pressure.  “The  work  of 

staff,  the  contributions  front  pro- 
gram counsellors  and  the  level  of 
volunteerism  from  staff  in  other  ar- 
eas, particularly  Human  Resources, 
and  from  peer  helpers  and  students, 
particularly  the  Central  Student  As- 
sociation executive,  have  been  phe- 
nomenal. It  really  has  been  a team 
effort  and  it  shows  what  great  people 
we  have  at  U of  G.” 


ANIMAL  CARE  SERVICES 

Invites  you  to  their  3rd  Annual  United  Way 
Fundraiser-Garage  Sale,  BBQ,  Bake  Sale  & Raffle! 

Thursday,  Sept  30, 11  a.m.-3  p.m. 
Located  at  Central  Animal  Facility,  Building  12 
Donations  for  garage  sale  accepted. 

Call  Jack  Pol  at  Ext.  4312. 


XP  Beatrice  Beaucage,  M.Ps.  T 

Psychological  Assessment/ Psychotherapy 

Assessment  - children,  adolescents  & adults 
Psychotherapy  - adolescents  & adults 
French  & English 

Orchard  Park  Office  Centre,  5420  Highway  6 N.,  Guelph 

Tel.:  (519)  824-6700 

Member  of  the  Quebec  Psychologists  Association 


Private  Stone  Estate 

Awe  inspiring  1.2  acres  of  treed  seclusion 
encompasses  this  circa  1850  warm  and 
charming  stone  home  with  many  modem 
upgrades.  Four  bedrooms,  three  bathrooms, 
formal  living  and  dining  rooms,  eat-in  kitchen 
with  built-in  appliances,  large  sun  room,  two 
stone  wood-burning  fireplaces,  3-car  garage. 

Traditional  elegance  on  a large  lot.  A definite  must  see!  Offered  at  $329,900. 

For  your  private  viewing  call  Patrick  Ireland,  Coldwell  Banker 
Neumann  Real  Estate  Guelph  (519)  821-3600  anytime. 
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Mike  Halley  RF/VIRK 

Sales  Representative  ,e0uv  sPecic.r„«s  mt. 

CONDO  CORNER  837-1300 


BUYING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

What  is  a Condominium?  How  to  finance  a Condominium? 

Send  for  my  “ Condo-Buyers  Package”  and  a complete  fist  with  details  of  all  available  Condos  in  Guelph.  There  are 
a wide  range  of  townhomes  and  apartments  in  all  price  ranges  and  various  locations  - one" bedroom,  two  bedroom 
and  three  bedroom.  How  to  buy  with  a 5%  and  10%  down-payment  Discounted  Mortgage  rates  of  3% 
Cashback  from  the  Banks?  My  eighteen  years  of  experience  in  the  Condo  field  offers  friendly  consultations  and 
advice  without  obligation.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  for  my  FREE  CONDO-BUYERS  PACKAGE  to  be  mailed  to 
your  address. 


FOR  RETIREMENT 


SECURITY  BUILDING 


One  Bedroom  - Ground  Floor 
$99,900  - Security  building, 
central  air,  gas 


Penthouse  - One  Bedroom 
$73,900 

The  ideal  bachelor  pad 


FOR  SINGLES 


This  comfortable  one  bedroom  Condo 
apartment  is  in  great  condition  - neutral 
decor,  ensuite  laundry  room  and  balcony. 
5%  or  10%  down  payment  can  bay  it  Call 
me  for  an  appointment  to  view  and  how  to 
finance  your  Condo  purchase.  Three 
bedroom  also  available.  CALL  MIKE 
HALLEY  at  821-2005  (Direct  Line). 


SELLING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

You  could  save  Thousands  of  Dollars  with  my  Early-Bird  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE 
FREE  VIDEO  LOAN:  0 “How  to  Dress  and  Prepare  your  Home  for  Sale'  0 Five  point  inspection  to  add  $$$$ 
to  your  sale  price  0 Professional  written  Market  Valuation  up-dated  the  month  you  sell 
My  eighteen  years  of  Full-Time  Professional  Real  Estate  experience  will  assist  you  to  prepare  and  save  you 
TIME-TEARS-MONEY.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  (Direct  Line)  for  my  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE  - NO  COST  - 
Friendly  consultations  and  advice  without  obligation. 
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Letter  to  an  Unknown 
Organ  donor 

“ How  strange  that  I will  never  know  you,  one  of  the  most  important  people  in  my  life.  ” 

by  Wayne  Hepburn 


Dear  Donor; 

It’s  been  just  over  a year  since  your 
death  gave  me  a new  life,  and  I was 
thinking  of  you  again  recently  as  my 
family  and  I celebrated  the  first  anni- 
versary of  my  “new”  liver. 

I wondered  again  who  you  might 
have  been.  How  old?  Man  or  woman? 

What  was  your  background  and 
where  did  you  live?  Did  you  have  a 
family?  Were  you  happy?  How  did 
you  die? 

While  we  marked  this  important 
anniversary,  your  family  must  have 
been  thinking  of  you,  too.  They  would 
have  remembered  all  the  happy  times 
they  had  with  you  and  all  your  en- 
dearing qualities  — your  smile  or 
your  laugh,  perhaps  your  wisdom  or 
kindness  or  silliness,  the  way  you  said 
hello  or  the  way  you  walked. 

I hope  they  know  how  much  I ap- 
preciate you,  your  gift  and  them  for 
permitting  it  to  happen.  Your  liver 
not  only  saved  my  life  but  also  spared 
me  and  my  family  the  physical  and 
emotional  pain  of  a slow  death. 

In  1991,  1 was  diagnosed  with  a 
rare  liver  disease  called  sclerosing 
cholangitis,  which  leads  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  affliction  is 
not  fully  understood,  but  doctors  think  it’s  related  to  a failure  of 
the  immune  system,  which  attacks  the  bile  ducts  in  the  liver.  My 
only  hope  was  a liver  transplant,  a hope  that  you  would  fulfil 
years  later. 

By  1995,  my  condition  became  serious  and  I was  deemed  to 
be  a suitable  candidate  for  a transplant.  The  waiting  game  be- 
gan. 

In  Canada,  patients  are  sometimes  leapfrogged  up  the  trans- 
plant list  for  reasons  of  rapidly  deteriorating  health.  For  exam- 
ple, a person  might  be  diagnosed  at  a very  late  or  critical  stage  of 
liver  disease  and  need  an  organ  soon.  These  people  are  given 
priority. 

As  I waited  for  my  transplant,  I dreamt  I was  one  of  a long 
line  of  people  on  a conveyor  belt  that  was  slipping.  It  would  go 
two  steps  forward  and  then  slip  one  back.  As  my  internal  clock 
was  winding  down,  other  patients  kept  being  placed  in  front  of 
me.  Occasionally,  I would  move  forward  as  a patient  up  ahead 
fell  off.  The  wait  is  agonizingly  slow  — it  can  kill  you,  in  fact  — 
but  the  system  is  fair. 

I lingered  26  months  on  the  list,  during  which  I suffered 
from  many  of  the  typical  symptoms  of  the  disease:  jaundice, 
maddening  itchiness,  bleeding  in  the  esophagus,  excruciating 
leg  cramps,  encephalopathy  (disorientation,  memory  loss,  con- 
fusion, mental  slowness  and  sometimes  coma)  and  hernias 
caused  by  the  swelling. 

The  treatments  were  often  equally  unpleasant:  oral  scopes 
(gag  me  with  a heavy  plastic  snake);  the  awful-tastingoily  laxa- 
tive that  I called  brain  juice  because  it  helped  relieve  my  en- 
cephalophathy,  the  syringe  they  stuck  in  my  bloated  gut  to  draw 
off  the  fluid;  lying  down  to  manipulate  my  bulging  hernias. 

Patients  with  sclerosing  cholangitis  are  also  susceptible  to 
developing  cancer  in  the  bile  ducts.  If  you  do,  you’re  taken  off 
the  transplant  list  because  you’re  not  likely  to  survive  and  the 
system  can’t  afford  to  waste  an  organ  on  you.  I had  a bad  scare 
in  this  regard  when  a mass  was  detected  on  my  liver.  Doctors 
thought  this  was  quite  likely  cancer,  and  one  of  them  assured 
my  wife  that  I would  go  fast.  After  days  of  tests,  there  was  an  un- 
certain diagnosis,  so  I was  put  on  the  transplant  list  with  a wait- 
and-see  approach. 

During  my  long  wait,  it  was  difficult  not  to  think  about  and 


dwell  on  my  upcoming  operation.  My  wife,  children  and  family 
helped  keep  me  focused  on  everyday  concerns  and  joys.  My  wife 
attended  all  my  many  doctor  appointments  and  provided 
much-needed  support,  especially  when  things  looked  bleak.  I 
was  able  to  work  right  up  until  the  day  of  my  operation  and  this 
helped  keep  me  occupied  and  positive. 

The  phone  call  that  announced  my  salvation  awoke  me  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  The  voice  on  the  line  belonged  to  a co- 
ordinator at  the  Multi-Organ  Retrieval  and  Exchange  (MORE). 
He  informed  me  that  a liver  had  been  found  and  I was  the  next 
appropriate  candidate.  He  said  I should  get  to  the  hospital  in 
three  hours. 

At  the  time,  my  thoughts  were  not  of  you  but  of  an  abstract 
donor  — someone  whom  death  had  taken  and  whose  grieving 
family  was  thinking  of  the  unknown  me.  I thought  of  them  as  I 
prepared  to  make  my  way  to  Toronto.  Today,  looking  back,  I 
know  what  you  were  doing  around  the  time  I got  the  call:  You 
were  dying.  How  strange  that  I will  never  know  you,  one  of  the 
most  important  people  in  my  life.  All  I see  are  the  beautiful 
wisps  of  your  ascending  spirit. 

While  my  wife  drove  me,  I had  an  hour  to  muse  on  what 
might  lie  ahead.  I tried  to  keep  myself  detached  and  calm,  but  I 
couldn’t  help  but  remember  the  story  a colleague  in  my  support 
group  had  told  me.  He  had  been  summoned  to  the  hospital  as  a 
backup  for  a patient  who  had  been  called  in  for  transplantation. 
When  they  cut  the  primary  candidate  open,  the  doctors  found 
he  had  liver  cancer,  so  he  was  sewn  up  and  sent  back  home.  As 
my  acquaintance  was  wheeled  in  for  his  life-saving  operation, 
he  passed  the  dying  man’s  weeping  family. 

I knew  this  could  be  my  fate  because  the  doctors  were  not 
absolutely  sure  I was  cancer-free.  To  my  everlasting  relief,  I was. 

My  operation  took  10  hours  and  was  a tense  time  for  my 
family.  My  wife  steadfastly  kept  watch  and  prayed.  My  family 
had  waited  with  me  and  gone  through  all  the  ups  and  downs, 
and  now  this  was  the  big  moment. 

Even  though  a transplant  was  always  at  the  end  of  the  road, 
would  this  be  the  end  of  the  road?  The  rates  of  successful  liver 
transplant  operations  have  been  steadily  rising,  but  about  five 
per  cent  don’t  make  it  off  the  table.  Nineteen-to-one  odds  aren’t 
bad  if  you’re  only  betting  money,  but  when  it’s  a question  of 
death . . . 


The  operating  team  and  I gave 
thanks  for  your  gift.  The  next  thing  I 
knew,  I was  awake  in  the  intensive- 
care  unit. 

Getting  a new  liver  was  like  getting 
a death-row  reprieve,  but  there  was  a 
price  to  pay.  A transplanted  organ  is  a 
foreign  object  to  the  body,  which  im- 
mediately attacks  it.  To  prevent  this, 
you  must  take  anti-rejection  drugs  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.  These  drugs  work 
by  confusing  and  weakening  the  im- 
mune system,  and  this  means  the 
body  is  more  susceptible  to  infections 
and  diseases  such  as  cancer. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  anti- 
rejection  drugs,  which  include  ster- 
oids, lead  to  a host  of  bad  side  effects. 
They  include  water  retention,  puffi- 
ness, weight  gain,  rising  blood  sugar, 
diabetes,  weakening  of  the  bones  and 
joints,  cataracts,  increased  hair 
growth,  high  blood  pressure,  kidney 
disease,  trembling,  bruising  and 
bleeding,  and  sensitivity  to  sunlight. 
There  are  more  drugs  to  counteract 
some  of  these  side  effects,  and  these  in 
turn  have  their  own  side  effects. 

One  year  post- transplant  seems  to 
be  a watershed  for  organ  recipients.  At 
this  point,  the  odds  of  survival  are  very  good.  Even  though  scle- 
rosing cholangitis  returns  in  10  to  15  per  cent  of  patients,  I feel 
like  I’m  almost  out  of  the  woods,  as  long  as  I’m  extremely  vigi- 
lant about  my  health. 

I wonder  sometimes  if  any  of  your  other  organs  saved  lives. 
This  country  faces  a startling  shortage  of  donor  organs.  Mean- 
while, liver  disease  is  on  the  rise  and  the  number  of  transplant 
candidates  increases  every  day  while  the  number  of  donors  re- 
mains constant. 

When  I was  placed  on  the  transplant  list,  the  expected  wait 
was  10  months.  It  took  me  more  than  twice  that  long.  When  I 
was  diagnosed  in  1991,  my  doctor  told  me  that  no  one  in  Can- 
ada died  waiting  for  a liver,  but  by  the  time  I had  my  transplant, 
a full  20  per  cent  of  those  waiting  had  died  before  they  got  to  the 
operating  table. 

Although  I have  expressed  my  thanks  to  your  family  by  an 
unsigned  letter  that  MORE  delivered,  I don’t  expect  I will  ever 
know  your  identity.  In  order  to  maintain  patient  confidential- 
ity, the  Human  Tissue  Gift  Act  does  not  permit  contact  between 
an  organ  recipient  and  the  donor’s  family. 

All  our  wondering  aside,  my  family  and  I have  come  to  see 
you  as  an  emblem  of  universal  goodness.  Your  gift  was  to  hu- 
mankind. What  makes  it  special  is  its  purity  — the  anonymity 
of  it  The  recipient  could  have  been  a saint  or  a thief  — you 
didn’t  know  — but  you  made  the  selfless  and  unconditional 
gift 

In  a world  plagued  by  war,  famine  and  other  evils,  where 
people  seem  motivated  by  self-interest,  organ  donation  is  a 
bright  hope  in  the  bleakness.  Giving  an  organ  allowed  you  to 
exit  life  with  a final  act  of  love.  As  one  who  has  received  this  gra- 
cious gift,  I thank  you  and  all  those  who  have  been  or  will  be  do- 
nors. 

God  Embraces  You. 

Love,  Wayne 

Wayne  Hepburn  is  currently  on  long-term  disability  leave  from  his 
position  as  manager  of  University  Centre  programming.  This  is  an 
edited  version  of  an  article  that  originally  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
Star  March  28. 
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A Class  Act 

U of  G’s  newest  3M  Teaching  Fellow  reveals  the  secrets  of  his  success 


PROF.  Ron  Stoltz’s  office  houses  some  of  the 
teaching  tools  that  helped  him  earn  a 1999  3M 
Teaching  Fellowship,  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  academic  prizes  in  Canada.  The 
secrets  of  his  success  resemble  the  contents  of  a forgotten 
kitchen  cupboard:  an  old  blue  bowl,  some  plumbing 
piping,  a scratched  orange  pitcher,  blue  food  colouring 
and  an  odd-shaped  piece  of  wood  that  Stoltz  says  is  a 
model  of  a road.  Then  again,  this  is  a landscape 
architecture  professor  who  has  been  known  to  crawl 
around  on  the  floor  to  demonstrate  a concept  to  his 
students. 

“I  can  stand  in  front  of  a class  and  explain  the  contours 
of  a road  until  the  cows  come  home  and  students  never 
understand  it,”  Stoltz  says,  holding  up  the  model.  “But  I 
take  this,  stick  it  in  this  plastic  bowl,  pour  in  some  water, 
add  some  food  colouring,  and  suddenly  the  students  are 
saying:  ‘Oh,  I get  it.’  It  never  fails.  If  they  can  visualize  it, 
they  can  learn.” 

Stoltz,  acting  director  of  the  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, has  countless  teaching  props  for  his  landscape 
engineering  courses,  ranging  from  garden  hoses  and 
masking  tape  to  sandboxes,  straws  and  string.  He  says  they 
help  turn  his  students  from  passive  listeners  to  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  learning  process.  “When  you’re  in  my 
class,  you  don’t  get  to  sleep.  Something  will  happen.” 

Students  call  his  teaching  “spontaneous,”  “unorthodox” 
and  even  “whimsical,”  but  Stoltz’s  teaching  method  is  actually 
deliberate  and  strategic,  based  on  years  of  experience  and  for- 
mal research  on  how  people  learn.  “I  have  a very  strong  belief  in 
active  learning,”  he  says,  “and  I work  hard  to  engage  students  in 
their  education  through  experiential  learning  opportunities.  I 
try  to  design  all  of  my  classes  with  a certain  choreography.  There 
are  times  of  great  activity  employing  demonstrations,  discus- 
sions and  trips  out  of  the  class  or  studio  and  other  times  of  calm 
reflection,  allowing  the  learning  to  soak  in.” 

Stoltz’s  style  and  his  tireless  commitment  to  improving  the 
teaching  of  other  instructors  are  among  the  reasons  he  was  ac- 
knowledged by  3M  Canada  and  the  Society  for  Teaching  and 
Learning  in  Higher  Education.  The  3M  Teaching  Fellowships 
recognize  scholars  who  excel  in  teaching,  leadership  and  the  de- 
velopment of  academic  programs.  Stoltz  was  one  of  10  profes- 
sors nationwide  to  receive  the  honour  this  year  and  is  U of  G’s 
ninth  3M  Fellow  since  the  award’s  inception  in  1986. 

“This  is  a wonderful  and  well-deserved  recognition  for  Prof. 
Stoltz,”  says  president  Mordechai  Rozanski.  “During  his  exem- 
plary career,  he  has  always  pursued  excellence  through  his 
teaching  and  educational  leadership.  The  University  of  Guelph 
community  is  delighted  that  he  has  received  this  prestigious 
honour.” 

During  his  25  years  at  Guelph,  Stoltz  has  become  known  as  a 
dedicated  teacher,  committed  to  improving  learning  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike.  He  served  as  co-director  and  director  of 
Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS)  from  1992  to  1997,  started  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture’s  first  semester-abroad  pro- 
gram, chaired  the  Senate  International  Committee  and  was  act- 


ing director  of  the  Centre  for  International  Programs.  He  also 
played  a significant  role  in  developing  materials  to  include 
teaching  evaluation  in  the  University’s  promotion,  merit  and 
tenure  process.  All  the  while,  he  maintained  a minimum  75- 
per-cent  teaching  load.  His  favourite  classes  to  teach?  “The  re- 
quired ones,  just  as  in  every  discipline  or  profession,  that  every- 
one hates  to  take.  That’s  why  I like  them.  It’s  a challenge  to  make 
them  interesting  and  engage  the  students.” 

Ask  Stoltz’s  students  what  makes  him  a good  teacher  and 
they  invariably  pause,  laugh  and  then  recall  an  outrageous  class- 
room episode:  impromptu  “field  trips”  to  building  rooftops, 
fishing  line  strung  across  the  room. 

“He  was  so  enthusiastic  about  the  material,  he  would  do  all 
kinds  of  things,  like  have  us  get  on  our  hands  and  knees  and 
crawl  on  the  floor  to  look  at  the  way  things  are  bolted  together,” 
says  U of  G graduate  Lori-Anne  Bonham,  who  studied  and 
worked  with  Stoltz.  “You  never  knew  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  it  made  the  classes  very  memorable.” 

Hannes  Loimer,  who  attended  U of  G as  an  Austrian  ex- 
change student,  adds  that  Stoltz  takes  a personal  interest  in  his 
students.  “When  I first  came  to  Guelph,  I didn’t  have  anywhere 
to  live,  so  I stayed  at  his  house,”  says  Loimer,  who  spent  a year  at 
U of  G with  Stoltz  as  his  master’s  thesis  adviser  and  is  now  doing 
graduate  work  in  Minneapolis.  “Another  time,  he  arranged  for 
me  to  stay  at  a ranger’s  hut  in  Pt  Pelee  National  Park  because  1 
was  interested  in  national  park  management.  Anyone  who  has 
lived  or  worked  abroad  knows  how  important  these  types  of  ef- 
forts are.” 

But  Stoltz,  the  winner  of  several  national  and  international 
teaching  awards,  says  he  was  only  an  “adequate”  instructor 
when  he  joined  U of  G’s  faculty.  He  recalls  standing  before  his 


classes  and  seeing  bored,  blank  expressions.  “I  had  to  fig- 
ure out  what  would  make  my  teaching  better.  I like  to 
solve  puzzles  and  problems  — even  my  own.  I decided  I 
didn’t  have  to  teach  harder,  I had  to  teach  smarter.” 

His  then-colleague  Bob  Scarfo,  now  a professor  at 
Washington  State  University,  introduced  Stoltz  to  the 
works  of  the  late  Michael  Orme,  a Toronto  educator  who 
believed  teaching  was  a process  of  discovering  how  peo- 
ple learn. 

“I  started  studying  how  my  students  learned,"  says 
Stoltz,  “and  it  was  when  they  were  in  the  studio,  visualiz- 
ing something,  not  listening  to  lectures.”  Scarfo,  who  left 
U of  G in  the  early  1980s,  says  he  witnessed  a dramatic 
change  in  Stoltz’s  teaching  style.  “In  the  beginning,  Ron 
would  structure  something  and  it  drove  what  he  did. 
What  is  really  exciting  about  his  growth  as  a teacher  is 
that  he  is  not  someone  who  stays  in  the  classroom.” 

It  wasn’t  the  first  time  Scarfo  had  played  a pivotal  role 
in  Stoltz’s  life.  The  pair  attended  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts together,  and  it  was  a chance  meeting  in  Am- 
herst years  after  graduation  that  led  to  Stoltz  applying  for 
a position  at  U of  G.  Years  later,  Scarfo  introduced  Stoltz 
to  a friend,  Jackie  Moxley,  over  lunch.  Stoltz  and  Moxley 
are  now  married  with  two  sons.  In  1996,  when  Stoltz  won 
the  Council  of  Educators  in  Landscape  Architecture’s 
Outstanding  Educator  Award,  it  was  Scarfo  who  presented  the 
award. 

Scarfo  says  he  admires  Stoltz  for  “not  just  asking  questions. 
He  goes  out  and  finds  the  answers  and  gets  in  a position  to  ex- 
pand on  that  answer,  and  discovers  another  question  and  an- 
other answer.  To  be  a part  of  that  kind  of  learning  process  is  just 
dynamite  on  his  part.” 

Stoltz  was  so  enthusiastic  about  the  improvements  he  made 
to  his  own  teaching  that  he  began  developing  teaching  work- 
shops on  campus,  which  led  to  his  stint  with  TSS.  “We  have  a lot 
of  wonderful  teachers  on  this  campus,”  he  says.  “But  I’m  not 
sure  we  can  get  to  all  of  the  people  — some  are  very  set  in  their 
ways.  It’s  like  the  joke:  ‘How  many  psychologists  does  it  take  to 
change  a light  bulb?’  The  answer  is:  ‘None,  it  has  to  want  to 
change  itself  first.’” 

Stoltz,  the  son  of  a Canadian  father  and  American  mother, 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  United  States.  After  graduating  from 
Massachusetts  with  a master’s  degree  in  landscape  architecture, 
he  took  off  to  Colorado  to  be  a “ski  bum"  and  work  as  a restau- 
rant kitchen  manager.  From  there,  he  did  landscape  architec- 
tural work  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  an  experience  that 
prompted  him  to  organize  international  exchange  programs. 

When  asked  how  he  feels  about  receiving  the  award,  Stoltz 
claims  he  “never  has  anything  profound  to  say.”  He  sets  the  blue 
plastic  bowl  and  its  odd  contents  on  his  desk. 

“Well,  I guess  this  award  says  I’ve  been  good  in  the  system, 
and  I’ve  also  tried  to  be  a leader  in  the  system,  tried  to  change 
things  for  the  better.  Winning  an  award  that  recognizes  teach- 
ing and  educational  leadership  — I don  t think  it  can  get  any 
better  than  that." 


Community  Input  Sought  on  VP  Positions 


The  search  committees  for 

the  provost  and  vice-president 
(academic)  and  vice-president 
(research)  are  seeking  input  and 
advice  from  U of  G faculty,  staff, 
students  and  other  stakeholders  on 
the  qualifications,  experience  and 
personal  characteristics  the 
committees  should  seek  in 
candidates. 

Responses  may,  in  part,  reflect 
individual  assessments  of  the  strate- 
gic, leaming/research  and  inter- 


nal/external needs  of  the  University, 
as  well  as  the  competitive  environ- 
ment U of  G will  face  in  pursuing 
additional  operating  and  capital  re- 
sources and  in  recruiting  faculty, 
staff  and  students  as  it  seeks  to  sus- 
tain its  commitment  to  quality. 

The  committees,  which  are  being 
assisted  in  their  work  by  Canada’s 
leading  post-secondary  education 
search  firm,  Janet  Wright  and  Asso- 
ciates, wish  to  receive  input  from  the 
University  community  as  early  as 


possible.  They  also  welcome  sugges- 
tions of  potential  candidates. 

All  comments  and  suggestions 
will  be  shared  with  the  search  com- 
mittee members  in  confidence  and 
will  be  used  to  inform  the  search 
process. 

Input  can  be  submitted  by  e-mail 
to  search@exec.admin.uoguelph.ca. 
or  by  letter  to  individual  members  of 
the  search  committees.  Both  com- 
mittees are  chaired  by  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski. 


Members  of  the  search  commit- 
tee for  the  provost  and  vice- 
president  (academic)  are  College  of 
Arts  dean  Carole  Stewart;  Board  of 
Governors  chair  Simon  Cooper, 
Prof.  Norman  Gibbins,  Microbiol- 
ogy; Prof.  Stephen  Kruth,  Clinical 
Studies;  Prof.  Tom  Michaels,  associ- 
ate dean  of  OAC;  undergraduate 
student  Nadia  Zelisko;  graduate  stu- 
dent Laurie  Halfpenny-Mitchell, 
Engineering;  and  staff  member 
Nancy  Robinson. 


Members  of  the  search  committee 
for  the  vice-president  (research)  are 
OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin;  Prof. 
Isobel  Heathcote,  acting  dean, 
Graduate  Program  Services;  Prof. 
Fred  Evers,  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy; Prof.  Patricia  Shewen,  Pathobi- 
ology;  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics; 
graduate  student  James  Rodgers,  En- 
gineering and  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  and  staff  member 
Tracey  Alberico,  Human  Resources. 
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Research  Programs  to  Expand 

Continued  from  page  1 


Kudos  for  Engineers 

Continued  from  page  1 


livestock  linkage-mapping  efforts. 
The  award  will  be  used  to  employ 
two  research  associates  for  three 
years. 

“Securing  employment  for  highly 
qualified  research  personnel  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  challenges  we 
face  in  creating  competitive  research 
programs  in  Canada  today,”  says 
Gibson.  “The  PREA  support  creates 
a badly  needed  stability  in  employ- 
ment for  the  more  senior  research 
members  of  our  team.  It  will  allow  us 
to  focus  on  developing  and  expand- 
ing livestock  genomics  research  in 
Ontario.” 

Genetic  improvement  is  the  larg- 
est single  contributor  to  economic 
efficiency  in  modem  dairy  cattle,  pig 
and  poultry  production  systems.  For 
that  reason,  Gibson  is  using  recent 
developments  in  molecular  genetics, 
particularly  marker  technologies,  to 
detect  and  understand  the  genes  or 
quantitative  trait  loci  that  contribute 
to  genetic  variation  in  pigs.  Detect- 
ing the  source  of  variation  in  pigs  for 


traits  of  economic  importance  is  the 
key  to  making  genetic  improve- 
ments for  the  species,  he  says. 

Gibson,  who  has  taught  at 
Guelph  since  1987  and  has  consulted 
widely  for  foreign  governments  and 
agencies  and  for  international  and 
Canadian  companies,  is  chair  of  the 
Canadian  Expert  Committee  on 
Animal  Breeding  and  Reproduction. 

Marangoni,  a faculty  member  at 
Guelph  since  1990,  will  use  the 
award  to  employ  a post-doctoral  fel- 
low/research associate  in  his  labora- 
tory. His  research  focuses  on  the 
study  of  the  physical  properties  of 
fats  and  oils  such  as  milk  fat  and  co- 
coa butter.  His  work  has  explored 
fat’s  microstructure,  which  is  com- 
posed of  networks  of  triglyceride 
crystals  responsible  for  the  solid 
character  of  fats.  He  has  shown  that 
the  fat’s  rheological  properties  are 
direcdy  related  to  this  underlying 
microstructure. 

Marangoni’s  group  has  demon- 
strated the  fractal  nature  of  fat  crys- 


tal networks  and  has  developed  a 
mechanical  and  structural  physical 
model  of  fractal  networks  of  fat 
crystals  at  low  deformations.  This 
work,  which  was  accomplished  us- 
ing fractal  scaling  relationships,  is 
significant  to  fat-containing  prod- 
ucts such  as  chocolate,  confections, 
butter,  margarine  and  spreads. 

Marangoni  has  developed 
methods  and  specialized  software 
to  determine  the  spatial  distribu- 
tion of  the  solid  mass  in  a fat  crystal 
network.  This  technology  offers 
food  manufacturers  a means  of 
controlling  and  optimizing  proc- 
essing conditions  of  fat-containing 
products,  particularly  chocolates 
and  confections. 

He  and  his  team  are  currently 
carrying  out  consulting  research  for 
two  multinational  corporations 
and  are  writing  two  books  sched- 
uled for  publication  next  year. 

BY  JENNY  TYE 
AND  JUHIE  BHATIA 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


office  last  year.  As  a student,  she 
never  felt  singled  out  unfairly  be- 
cause of  being  a woman,  she  says.  “I 
was  never  identified  as  a female  en- 
gineering student,  just  an  engineer- 
ing student,”  says  Thomas,  whose 
father  is  also  an  engineer. 

Prof.  Val  Davidson,  whose  en- 
dorsement letter  accompanied  the 
U of  G application  for  the  new 
award,  is  pleased  to  see  the  honour 
come  to  Guelph.  “We’ve  always  had 
a unique  engineering  culture  that 
ties  into  the  University’s  strengths 
in  the  biological  sciences,”  she  says. 

Davidson  is  one  of  three  faculty 
in  the  College  of  Physical  and  Engi- 
neering Science  who  review  U of  G 
applications  for  the  National  Re- 
search Council’s  Women  in  Engi- 
neering and  Science  award 
program,  which  aims  to  encourage 
women  to  pursue  research  careers 
in  the  under-represented  fields  of 
engineering,  science  and  math. 

One  of  only  two  female  engi- 
neering professors  at  Guelph, 


Davidson  says  the  environment  in 
terms  of  faculty  collaboration  “has 
been  very  good  here.  It’s  a fairly 
small  teaching  unit.  You  get  a sense 
that  you’re  part  of  the  decision- 
making process.  I don’t  feel  that  I’ve 
been  isolated.” 

Joy  says  winning  the  award  “ac- 
knowledges that  we’re  doing  well, 
but  it  presents  a challenge  to  con- 
tinue to  do  well.”  He  notes  that  the 
school  anticipates  mostly  male  en- 
rolment beginning  this  fall  in  its  rap- 
idly growing  engineering  systems 
and  computing  program.  U of  G has 
committed  to  doubling  enrolment 
in  this  program  to  gain  provincial 
funding  under  the  Access  to  Oppor- 
tunities Program,  which  covers  en- 
rolment increases  in  high-demand 
engineering  and  computing  pro- 
grams. 

Guelph  will  be  honoured  by  the 
CEMF  at  an  awards  ceremony  to  be 
held  in  Calgary  next  month. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Plans  Under  Way  to  Build  500-Bed  Residence 

Continued  from  page  1 


their  spot  on  the  list  even  while  find- 
ing something  off  campus. 

As  of  Sept.  9,  the  deadline  for  stu- 
dents to  confirm  their  place  on  the 
waiting  list,  only  80  people  had  indi- 
cated that  they  wished  to  remain  on 
the  list,  she  says.  In  the  meantime,  a 
preliminary  report  from  Student 
Housing  Services  indicates  that  be- 
tween 60  and  70  residence  rooms 
will  be  available  due  to  no-shows. 
“That  means  the  actual  waiting  list 
has  been  reduced  to  almost  zero,” 


Whiteside  says. 

As  a transitional  measure,  Stu- 
dent Housing  Services  set  up  ex- 
panded space  for  35  students  in 
residence  lounges.  "Last  year,  100 
people  were  housed  in  expanded 
space,  but  this  caused  a number  of 
problems,”  she  says.  “On  the  advice 
of  Interhall,  we  determined  that  35 
expanded  spaces  were  an  appropri- 
ate number  for  transitional  pur- 
poses.” 

As  of  early  this  week,  there  were 


160  accommodation  listings  on  the 
off-campus  housing  bulletin  board. 
Staff  in  Student  Affairs,  Student 
Housing  Services  and  the  Off- 
Campus  Housing  Office  are  helping 
individual  students  and  student 
groups  in  their  search  for  accommo- 
dation. 

During  orientation  week,  stu- 
dents who  needed  accommodation 
while  looking  for  housing  were  of- 
fered transitional  space  in  residence 
or  a room  in  faculty  and  staff  homes, 


says  Whiteside,  but  neither  of  these 
options  was  requested. 

Whiteside  says  the  University  ap- 
preciates the  symbolism  behind 
tents  erected  on  Johnston  Green  by 
students  during  orientation  week  to 
raise  awareness  of  the  housing  issue. 
U of  G staff  planning  for  next  year’s 
housing  needs  are  holding  meetings 
with  the  City  of  Guelph  and  with  lo- 
cal homebuilders  to  discuss  ideas  for 
increasing  the  number  of  self- 
contained  units  in  private  homes. 


On  campus,  plans  are  under  way 
to  build  a new  500-bed  suite-style 
residence  for  continuing  students, 
says  Summerlee.  “Planning  began 
last  year  in  anticipation  of  an  in- 
creased demand  for  residence  space 
from  continuing  students.  The  new 
residence  will  be  completed  by  2001, 
the  first  year  we  expected  to  see  the 
effects  of  flow-through  enrolment 
from  decisions  made  by  Senate  in 
1996  to  increase  first-year  enrol- 
ment.” 


f ’99  MODEL  YEAR  CLEAROUT  >\ 
PRICING  ON  REMAINING  STOCK 

* GOLF  ❖ BEETLE  ❖ JETTA  ❖ PASSAT 


Air  Conditioning 


4 Air  Bags 

dual  front  & side 

/ /Anti-Theft 

Alarm  System 


12  Year  Rust 

Perforation 

Warranty 


Central  Power. 
Looking  SystemX. 


ABS  Brakes 


NO  CHARGE 
2 Year 
Scheduled 
Maintenance 


TURBO  DIESEL  AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSION 
GOLF  & JETTA  NOW  A VAILABLE 


359  Woodlimn  Rd.  W. 

Just  west  of  the  Hanlon  Exp. 

824-9150  Drivers  wanted)®) 

See  our  cars  on  guelphonline.com 


cm  a 

1 Woodlawn 
1 Wellington 

1 I 

f N 

Get  Your  Tickets  Now 


lift  Kuerti 

Saturday,  Sept  25,  8 pm  $29/$27 

^fimJames 

Friday  & Saturday,  Oct  15  & 16,  8 pm  $22 


JdinnyFavourileSwingOrchestra 

Thursday,  Oct  21,  8 pm  $25/523 

Desr©siersDanceTlieafre 

Friday,  Oct  22,  8 pm  $29/$27 


TheMantiniSisters 

Saturday,  Oct  23,  8 pm  $25/523 

DROGConcert 

Friday,  Oct  29,  8 pm  $17 

Check  out  our  website 
www.riverrun.guelph.on.ca 


Box  Office  519.763.3000 


River  Run  Centre 

35  Woolwich  Street  / Downtown  Guelph 


15.  1999 
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Flinging  for  Frisbee  World  Record 


VP,  student  ambassadors  join  national  challenge 


John  Mabley,  vice-president  (development  and  public  affairs),  and 
student  alumni  ambassadors  Marie-France  Gravelle  and  Mark  Hallman 
show  the  Frisbee  form  they  used  to  help  earn  a Guinness  world  record. 


PHOTO  BY  GAYLE  ANDERSON 


IT  was  A Frisbee  challenge  that 
flung  its  way  into  the  record  books 
— and  a team  from  U of  G helped 
make  it  happen. 

John  Mabley,  vice-president  (de- 
velopment and  public  affairs),  and 
student  alumni  ambassadors  Marie- 
France  Gravelle  and  Mark  Hallman 
joined  other  enthusiastic  Frisbee  (lin- 
gers at  Guelph’s  Riverside  Park  July 
16  for  the  National  Youth  Frisbee 
Challenge. 

Organized  by  Human  Resources 
Centres  of  Canada  for  Students,  the 
event  was  held  across  Canada  to 
demonstrate  teamwork  and  raise 
awareness  of  youth  employment.  At 
the  same  time,  the  event  gained  a 
Guinness  world  record  title  for  hav- 
ing the  most  people  throwing  and 
catching  Frisbees  at  numerous  ven- 
ues simultaneously. 

From  coast  to  coast,  3,166  Cana- 
dians in  103  cities  lined  up  at  noon 
EDT  to  throw  and  catch  Frisbees  at  a 
distance  of  50  feet.  When  the  three- 
minute  time  limit  was  up,  2,016  peo- 
ple had  made  the  successful  exchange 
and  tossed  their  way  into  the  record 
book. 

“The  Frisbee  challenge  was  a fun 
way  to  work  together  as  a team  to 
raise  awareness  for  youth  employ- 
ment and  to  be  a part  of  the  Guinness 
Book  of  World  Records ,”  says  Gravelle, 
an  environmental  engineering  stu- 
dent. 


Hallman,  also  an  environmental 
engineering  student,  says  that  joining 
the  challenge  was  a great  way  to  par- 
ticipate in  a community  event.  “It 
was  good  to  meet  people  from  the 


city  of  Guelph  and  be  a part  of  a na- 
tionwide event.” 

According  to  the  Guinness  or- 
ganization, this  is  the  first  world  re- 
cord attempt  of  its  kind. 


REACH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 

WITH  YOUR  ADVERTISING  MESSAGE. . . 

@Guelph,  the  University  of  Guelph’s  official  campus  newspaper, 
is  published  every  other  Wednesday. 

For  information  about  advertising,  call: 

Brian  Downey,  Communications  & Public  Affairs,  519-824-4120,  Ext.  6665 


Available  through 


H.L.  Staebler 
Co.  Ltd. 


Call  us  for  your  quote 
today! 


In  Guelph  at 

836  - 5700 
1-800-482-0822 
(fax)  824  - 8030 
or  in  Kitchener  at 

743  - 5221 
1-800-321-9187 
(fax)  743  - 7464 


or  Check  out  our 


Available  to  all  Faculty  and  Staff 
of  the  University  of  Guelph 

A plan  for  all  your  insurance  needs 
Enjoy  the  benefits  of  group  buying  power 
with  our  very  competitive  group  rates 


"THE  ULTLVt  ATE"  24  - hour  claims 
SERVICE 

Monthly  payment  option  - with  no  fees! 
Underwritten  by  one  of  the  top  10 
property/casualty  insurers  in  Canada, 
and  100%  Canadian  owned. 

A full  range  of  insurance  products  to 

SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS 


> 


> 

> 


Insuring  your  future 

WITH  H.L.  STAEBLER  CO.  LTD. 


CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Graduate  Studies 

The  University  of  Guelph  invites  applications  and  nominations  For 
the  position  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  reports  to  the  Pro- 
vost and  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  is  responsible  for  provid- 
ing leadership  in  all  aspects  of  the  University’s  graduate 
programs.  The  Dean  also  serves  on  the  senior  council  of  Deans 
and  Vice-Presidents  and  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  Senate  and 
several  Senate  committees. 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  a comprehensive,  research-intensive 
university  enrolling  12,000  full-time  undergraduates  and  1,600 
graduate  students  annually.  The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  in- 
cludes approximately  635  faculty  members  with  responsibility  for 
50  master’s  and  33  doctoral  programs  associated  with  most  of 
the  traditional  disciplines  and  in  many  distinctive  specialties  of 
the  University  of  Guelph.  The  University  accords  a very  high  prior- 
ity to  graduate  studies  in  general  and  makes  a particular  commit- 
ment to  interdisciplinary  graduate  programs  and  to  developing 
the  natural  link  between  research  and  education. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  an  innovator  with  a strong  record 
of  service  and  achievement  pertinent  to  graduate  studies  and 
demonstrated  excellence  in  teaching  and  research.  The  term  of  of- 
fice is  five  years,  renewable  for  five  additional  years,  and  will 
commence  in  the  spring  or  summer  semester  2000  or  earlier. 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  committed  to  an  employment  equity 
program  that  includes  special  measures  to  achieve  diversity 
among  its  faculty  and  staff.  We  therefore  particularly  encourage 
applications  from  qualified  aboriginal  Canadians,  persons  with 
disabilities,  members  of  visible  minority  groups  and  women. 

In  accordance  with  Canadian  immigration  requirements,  this  ad- 
vertisement is  directed  to  Canadian  citizens  and  permanent  resi- 
dents. 


Applications  and  nominations  should  be  directed  by  Oct.  7. 1999, 
to  Prof.  J.L.  Campbell,  Provost  and  Vice-President 
(Academic). 


MONTESSORI 

Primary  Education 


The  Montessori  School  of  Wellington  provides 
Montessori  education  for  children  aged  3 to  6 years 
in  our  Casa  programme. 

Our  school  offers: 

♦ trained  Montessori  teachers  ♦ outdoor  play  area 

♦ French  tuition  ♦ central  downtown  location 

♦ fully  equipped  spacious  classrooms  ♦ before  & after  school 

supervision 

♦ full  & half-day  programs  ♦ large  gymnasium 

Call  Glynis  or  Karen  at  (519)  821-5876 


^ C ANVISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

^ ' 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 
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TODAYS  STAFFING 

Temporary  U Full-Time!  We  Offer  Placements  For: 

• Customer  Service  • Engineering  • Administrative 
• Production  Workers  • Technical 


NEED  EMPLOYMENT ? CALL  TODAYS! 

450  Speedvale  Ave.  W.,  Guelph,  On  NlH  7Y6 

(S19)  763-7775 


HOUSE  TO  RENT 

Professional  couple  with  dog  are 
seeking  a 2+  bedroom  home  to  rent 
starting  in  November  or  December. 

Call  807-622-5339  or  send  e-mail 
to  bueckert@tbaytel.net. 


Realty  Worid-Collingwood  Town  & Country  Realty  is  pleased  to 
welcome  Rose  Townsley  to  their  sales  team.  After  many  years  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,  OMAF,  her  own  business  in  bulk/hcalth  food  and 
as  a certified  Reflexologist  in  Guelph,  Rose  has  moved  to  The  Town  of 
The  Blue  Mountains.  She  is  committed  to  assisting  you  with  all  your 
Real  Estate  needs  in  the  Collingwood/ThombnryAVasaga  Beach  area. 

If  you  enjoy  the  mountains  and  the  Lake,  this  is 

the  place  to  be.  Call  Rose  today  at  our  toll  free 
number  1-800-610-4868. 


REALTY  WORLD 


Realty  World  - Collingwood  Town  & Country 

560  First  Street  Collingwood,  On  L9Y  1C1 


Each  office  Is  independently  owned  & operated 


COUNTRY  HOME 

15  Minutes  from  Guelph 

Located  in  a private  enclave  of  estate  homes,  this  contemporary  4,200  square 
foot,  4 bedroom  home  on  2.21  acres,  offers  spacious  principal  rooms,  2 unique 
“loft  style”  bedrooms,  separate  den  and  great  room.  It  features  a beautiful 
pool/patio  area,  children’s  play  centre  and  lovely  landscaped  grounds  with 
many  mature  trees.  Detached  3 bay  brick  garage  has  walk  up  to  a floored  attic 
Perfect  for  the  large  family  or  entertaining;  ideal  for  a home  office. 

David  Kovats,  Assoc.  Broker  519-623-3587  e-mail dkovalsQcontinuum.org 

Rep.  Prudential  Grand  Valley  Realty,  519-621-2000  MLS  901995 


"(iive  the  best  to  your  child . . . 

( ome  and  see  how  good  a school  can  he.  " 

Guelph  Montessori  School 


A.M.I.  (Est.  1978) 


Montessori  Pre-School 

• Ages  2 ’A  to  6 years 

• Practical  life  skills 

Sensorial  Learning 
Reading  (Phonics),  Writing, 
Math,  Geography 

• Cooking,  Baking,  Gardening 

• French 

• KinderMusik,  Suzuki 


Elementary  Private  School 

• Grades  1 to  6 

• Enriched  Curriculum 

• Low  Student-Teacher  Ratio 

• Computer  Studies 

• Swimming,  Skating,  Martial  Arts 

• Frequent  Excursions 

• French  Classes 


For  more  information,  contact  the  school  or  view  our 
Web  site  at  www3.sympatico.ca/guelphmontessorischool 


On  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Ignatius  College 


Tel.  (519)  836-3810 


**9'* °l°  ' ?Unplm  smi  lotaled  near  d°w"t™"-  Hardwood  floors,  European 
krttnen.  High  ceilings. 

**  l7!9,?® ' Bun9“l»w  with  detached  large  garage.  Newer  windows,  furnare  and 
root.  Central  location. 

51n?4,'900 " T?tol!y  renovo,ed  three-bedroom  home.  Fenced  backyard,  treed. 
Walkup  basement.  Hardwood.  Newer  windows,  wiring,  etc. 

$143,900  - Near  St.  Georges  Park.  Huge  lot.  Vendor  has  made  major 
improvements.  Hatdwood  floors,  newer  trim.  Income  potential  here. 

$309,900  - Rural,  25  ocre  paradise.  Minnies  to  401  ond  Guelph.  Spacious 
principle  rooms  Finished  from  top  to  bottom.  Sweeping  country  views.  Dream  kitchen. 
Inple  garage.  Needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appredoted. 

For  more  information  or  to  view,  call  Peter  Ysselstein  at 
Direct  Line  519-827-1814  or  Office  519-837-1300 
Sales  Representative  Re/Max  Realty  Specialists  Inc 

Are  you  thinking  of  selling?  Call  for  a home  value  estimate. 

I carefully  examine  the  marketplace  to  ensure  you  get  top  value  tor  your  home. 

I also  offer  a competitive  rate  to  sell  your  home. 

Arkell  Schoolhouse  Concert  Series  ♦ To  Reserve,  Call  519-763-7528 
Brenda  laws  & Edectic  Friends  - Mixture  of  Folk  and  Vintage  Jan-Vocals 
with  Accompaniment  — Saturday,  September  25  at  8 pjn.,  $15 
Kublra/vanBerkel  - Guitar  Duo  —Saturday,  October  2 at  8 pjn,  $20 


l a s s i v i f;  n s 


FOR  SALE 


Purebred  border  collie  puppies, 
from  working  parents,  raised  in 
family  home,  519-327-8867  after  6 
p.m.  or  send  e-mail  to  warthur@ovc. 
uoguelph.ca. 


Two  tickets  to  Stratford  Festival  per- 
formance of  The  School  for  Scandal 
Sept.  19  at  2 p.m.,  Ext.  6032. 


1984  Terry  Lightweight  Fifthwheel 
trailer,  18 Vi  feet  long,  new  awning 
and  water  heater,  excellent  condi- 
tion, Wendy,  Ext.  2822,  824-9973  or 
send  e-mail  to  express@hrs. 
uoguelph.ca. 


Solid  desk,  metal  frame,  arborite  top 
30  by  48  inches;  swivel  chair,  metal 
base;  five-drawer  chest;  nine-drawer 
dresser  with  mirror  frame,  mirror 
broken;  adjustable  queen/double 
metal  bedframe;  queen/double 
headboard;  white  desk,  plywood, 
Beth,  824-7962,  or  Pat,  836-0795. 

Two-bedroom  detached  waterfront 
bungalow  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
190  feet  of  sandy  beach  at  edge  of 
lawn,  stone  fireplace,  glass-enclosed 
sunroom,  oak  kitchen,  full  unfin- 
ished basement,  Gisele,  Ext.  6936, 
766-1340  evenings  or  send  e-mail  to 
gangel@alumni.  uoguelph.ca. 


One  bedroom  in  country  home 
south  of  Rockwood,  15-minute 
drive  to  campus,  Jane,  leave  message 
at  856-2792. 


Two-bedroom  penthouse  in  histori- 
cal stone  home  near  Exhibition  Park 
for  professional  couple,  $899 
month  plus  utilities,  available 
immediately,  references  required, 
825-1773. 


FOUND 


FOR  RENT 


1991  Cavalier,  four-door,  four- 
cylinder,  automatic,  air,  new  brakes 
and  tires,  168,000  km,  Ext  3102, 
822-0593  or  send  e-mail  to 
xchen@uoguelph.ca. 


Medium-pine  two-piece  buffet  and 
hutch,  822-0973. 


GE  30-inch  electric  stove,  harvest 
gold,  spotless,  821-0558  after  1 p.m. 


Two  manual-defrost  refrigerators, 
regular  and  fresh-food  compart- 
ments, good  working  order, 
821-5412  evenings. 


Sixteen  fabric-covered  portable 
walls,  typically  used  for  office  divid- 
ers,-Paul,  Ext.  4347  or  send  e-mail  to 
pamacdon@uoguelph.ca. 


Health  Walker,  electronic  readout; 
Tony  Little  Eclipse  Trainer,  simu- 
lates bicycle  riding  without  impact, 
electronic  readout,  video,  never 
used,  837-1803. 


Yamaha  electric  vibraphone,  excel- 
lent condition,  Angel,  519-725- 
4353. 


Three-bedroom  detached  raised 
bungalow  on  quiet  crescent  in  south 
end,  eat-in  kitchen,  two  four-piece 
baths,  finished  walkout  family 
room,  air,  woodstove,  large  back- 
yard, attached  garage,  one  owner, 
Tony,  Ext.  3450  or  837-0706. 


-»3»  CCER- 


7i 

GOURNE!  MARKET  - 


Fresh  from  our  Iritchrn  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Hot  Rotisserie  BBQ  Chickens 
• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 

• Chicken  Torteitini  in  Tomato-Cream  Sauce 

• Oven  Roasted  Herb  Potatoes 

“Fast  food  go os  gourmet" 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 
Thurs-Fri.  9-8 
Sat  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  Just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


IWrtfOy 

Campui 


- Slone  04 

- KorWjhl 

Too  waat  in  m I.,., 


Gold  and  green  pin  with  “Hifadhi  Za 
Taifa  Tanzania  National  Parks”  on 
it,  Carol,  Ext.  4775. 


WANTED 


Furnished  two-bedroom  home  in 
Dundas,  recently  renovated,  $1,000 
a month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  8480  or 
send  e-mail  to  ewall@uoguelph.ca. 

Room  in  shared  house  in  Arkell, 
beautiful  setting,  $250  a month, 
Sharon  or  Dave,  821-4962. 

Partially  furnished  two-bedroom 
basement  apartment  in  new  house, 
two  students  preferred,  separate 
entrance,  parking  for  two  vehicles, 
$350  a month  per  person  inclusive, 
Grace,  824-4569. 

Two-bedroom  1,100-square-foot 
apartment  in  new  house,  five  min- 
utes. to  campus  and  401*  separate 
entrance,  laundry,  parking  for  two 
vehicles,  full  kitchen  in  solid  oak, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  suit  profes- 
sional couple  or  mature  student, 
$1,000  a month  plus  shared  utilities, 
837-9393. 

Three-bedroom  two-storey  house, 
south  end,  fenced  yard,  pets  wel- 
come, ideal  for  professional  couple 
or  family,  $950  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, available  Oct.  1,  extended  lease 
available,  763-7924  or  send  e-mail  to 
cgervais@uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  rooms,  share  house  and 
laundry,  serious  students  preferred, 
15  minutes  to  campus,  leave  mes- 
sage at  249-0786. 


Carpoolers  to  Waterloo,  Stefan, 
836-7920  or  send  e-mail  to 
srehm@uoguelph.ca. 


Functional  slide  projector  and  car- 
ousel, Denise,  Ext.  6717  or  send 
e-mail  to  dtom@uoguelph.ca. 


Professional  couple  with  three  chil- 
dren seek  three-bedroom  house 
with  fenced  yard  for  Dec.  1,  prefer 
south  end  although  all  locations 
considered,  call  collect  402- 
438-0227  or  822-8852. 

One-  or  two-bedroom  condo  in  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  area  for  February  or 
March  2000,  for  two  adults,  no  chil- 
dren or  pets,  824-6509. 


AVAILABLE 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or  send 
e-mail  to  cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  fax  to  824-7962 
or  send  e-mail  to  lgraham@exec. 
admin. uoguelph.ca.  For  external 
and  commercial  advertising,  call 
Brian  Downey  at  Ext.  6665  or  send 
e-mail  to  bdowney@exec.admin. 
uoguelph.ca. 


JR. 

wentwortfi 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:1-800-463-5386 

RETIREMENT  and 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS 
RRSPS  • INVESTMENTS 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 
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ARBORETUM 


The  annual  dedication  service  for 
the  Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest 
is  Sept.  19  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  dedica- 
tion grove  across  from  the  Arbore- 
tum information  kiosk.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  2113. 


Horticulturist  Henry  Kock  leads 
workshops  on  shrub  identification 
Oct.  5 and  6 from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Cost  is  $32.  Registration  and  pay- 
ment are  required  by  Sept.  21. 


The  Arboretum  will  offer  workshops 
on  willow  wattle  weaving  Oct.  15 
and  29  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Cost  is  $34.  Registration  and  pay- 
ment are  required  by  Sept.  30.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  4110. 


ART  CENTRE 


An  opening  reception  will  be  held 
Sept.  23  at  7:30  p.m.  for  the  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Art  Centre  exhibitions 
“Joyce  Wieland:  Artist  and  Film- 
maker,” “Where  Myth,  Dream  and 
Reality  Intersect:  The  Art  of  Irene 
Avaalaaqiaq”  and  “Framed:  Artists 
Celebrate  the  Millennium.”  The 
evening  will  also  feature  the  unveil- 
ing of  Carl  Skelton’s  Canadiana/Beg- 
ging  Bear  in  the  sculpture  park. 
Janice  Seline  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Canada  will  give  a gallery  talk  on 
the  Wieland  exhibition  Sept.  27  at 
2:30  p.m. 


CONCERT 


The  fall  Thursday  at  Noon  concert 
series  kicks  ofF  Sept.  30  in  MacKin- 
non 107  with  Harp  2 Harp,  a harp 
duo  featuring  Sandra  Fann  and 
Sharlene  Wallace.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


CONFERENCE 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures will  host  the  interdisciplinary 
conference  “The  New  World  Order” 
Sept.  24  from  3:30  to  7 p.m.  in 
Thornbrough  100.  Organized  by 
Prof.  Gordana  Yovanovich,  the  con- 
ference will  explore  history  in  the 
making,  including  the  role  of  the 
state  in  a free-trade  world,  the  rights 
of  the  individual  versus  the  rights  of 
the  state  and  the  economic  impact  of 
globalization. 


LECTURES 


The  Department  of  History  presents 
T.C.  Smout  of  the  Centre  for  Envi- 
ronmental History  at  St.  Andrews 
University  in  Scotland  discussing 
“The  History  of  the  Caledonian  For- 
est: Myth  and  Reality”  Oct.  4 at  2:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 


Third  Age  Leaming-Guelph’s  lec- 
ture series  for  retired  people  contin- 
ues Sept.  22  with  Cherry  Clayton  dis- 
cussing “The  Political  South  African 
Novel”  at  10  a.m.  and  Prof.  Lynn 
McDonald,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, exploring  “Florence  Night- 


ingale: The  Woman,  the  Myths  and 
the  Impact”  at  2:45  p.m.  On  Sept.  29, 
Prof.  Christine  Bold,  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English, 
examines  “The  Western  Novel”  at  10 
a.m.  and  Elizabeth  Smyth  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  discusses  “Cas- 
tors, Cloisters  and  Coifs:  Women 
Religious  in  Canadian  History”  at 
2:45  p.m.  Lectures  are  at  the  Arbore- 
tum Centre. 


NOTICES 


U of  G’s  musical  ensembles  hold 
their  first  fall  meetings  this  week  in 
the  MacKinnon  Building.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Guelph  community. 
For  more  information,  call  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music,  Ext. 
3127. 


Stickers  on  U of  G employee  ID 
cards  became  void  Sept.  6.  New  vali- 
dation stickers  for  the  current  year 
can  be  obtained  from  department 
secretaries  or  administrative  assist- 
ants. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  will  offer  a class 
in  relaxation  and  stress-manage- 
ment skills  this  semester.  Classes 
begin  Sept.  28  and  run  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  from  5:30  to  6:30  p.m.  in 
OVC  1708.  Cost  is  $40  for  U of  G 
students,  $60  for  UGSA  members 
and  $120  for  others.  Pick  up  registra- 
tion forms  at  the  Connection  Desk 
on  UC  Level  3.  For  more  informa- 
tion, leave  a message  at  Ext.  2662. 


The  Alberta  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  (AARI)  invites  research 
proposals  for  four  funding  programs 
— Farming  for  the  Future  matching 
grants.  Farming  for  the  Future  direct 
funding,  the  Alberta  Environmen- 
tally Sustainable  Agriculture 
research  program  and  the  research 
co-ordination  program.  Application 
forms  can  be  downloaded  from 
AARTs  Web  site  at  http://www. 
agric-g°v-ab.ca/navigation/agencies/ 
aari/index.html.  The  deadline  for  all 
programs  is  Oct  27  to  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Nov.  1 to  AARI. 


U of  G now  has  its  own  Toastmasters 
Club.  Gryphons  Toastmasters  will 
meet  Wednesdays  from  7 to  8 a.m.  in 
Johnston  Hall  104.  Toastmasters  is 
an  international  organization  dedi- 
cated to  developing  communication 
and  leadership  skills.  For  more 
information,  call  Peggy  Nagle  at  Ext. 
3814  or  send  e-mail  to  pnagle@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


During  the  fall  semester,  the 
McLaughlin  Library  and  Veterinary 
Science  Library  will  be  open  8:30 
a.m.  to  midnight  Monday  to  Friday 
and  10  a.m.  to  midnight  on  week- 
ends and  holidays. 


OAC  graduate  Chns  Robertson,  the 
first  person  to  travel  from  the  bot- 
tom of  mainland  Canada  to  the  top 
under  his  own  power,  will  be  at 


Chapters  in  Guelph  Sept.  18  from  10 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  He  is  author  of  To  the 
Top  Canada. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  Jim  Dennis  of 
the  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research 
Institute  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
discussing  “Beta- 1,6  N-acetylgluco- 
saminyltransferase  V Impedes 
Receptor  Clustering:  A Mechanism 
for  Regulating  Inflammation  and 
Tumour  Progression”  Sept.  21  at 
3:15  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  Health  and  Performance  Centre 
is  sponsoring  a seminar  series  on 
nutrition  with  dietitian  Heidi  Smith. 
Next  up  is  a discussion  of  “Dietary 
Fat  and  Your  Heart”  Sept.  22  at  7 
p.m.  in  Powell  207.  Cost  is  $15.  To 
register,  call  Smith  at  Ext.  3254. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Durda  Slavic,  Pathobiology,  is 
Sept.  17.  The  presentation  is  at  9 a.m. 
in  OVC  1713,  followed  by  the 
defence  in  Pathobiology  101.  The 
thesis  is  “Serological  and  Biological 
Characterization  of  Actinobadllus 
suis  Lipopolysaccharides.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Janet  Maclnnes. 


The  final  examination  of  David 
Fallow,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, is  Sept.  17  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Rich- 
ards 038.  The  thesis  is  “Non- 
Equilibrium  Solute  Transport  in 
Porous  Media.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Gary  Parkin. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Kevin  Judge,  Zoology,  is  Sept. 
21  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The 
thesis  is  “Chorus  Participation  by 
Male  Bullfrogs,  Rana  catesbeiana:  A 
Test  of  the  Energic  Constraint 
Hypothesis.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Ron  Brooks. 


The  final  examination  of  Janine 
Bosse,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  is 
Sept.  24.  The  presentation  begins  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  Pathobiology  2152,  fol- 
lowed by  the  defence  in  Room  101. 
The  thesis  is  “The  Contribution  of 
Urease  Activity  to  the  Pathogenesis 
Actinobadllus  pleuropneumoniae 
Infections  in  Pigs.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Janet  Maclnnes. 


The  final  examination  of  Marc 
Lange,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Sept.  27 
at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis 
is  “Abundance  and  Diversity  of  Fish 
in  Relation  to  Littoral  and  Shoreline 
Features.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Bill 
Beamish. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  is  again 
offering  training  and  development 
workshops  for  faculty  and  teaching 


staff  this  semester.  Detailed  descrip- 
tions and  prerequisites  can  be  found 
on  the  Web  at  www.tss.uoguelph. 
ca/workshops.html.  Workshops  are 
held  in  Day  Hall  211.  Upcoming  ses- 
sions will  focus  on  “WebCT:  Hands 
On!”  Sept.  20  and  21,  “An  Introduc- 
tion to  WebCT”  Sept  29,  “Power- 
Point 1:  An  Introduction”  Oct.  1 and 
“Garbage  or  Goldmine:  Critically 
Evaluating  Web  Resources”  Oct.  6. 
Register  on  the  Web  site  or  by  calling 
Mary  Naim  at  Ext.  3571. 


“Climbing  the  Teaching  Mountain,” 
a conference  for  teaching  assistants, 
runs  Sept.  23  and  24  from  9 a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m.  in  UC  442.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  Web  site 
http://www.tss.uoguelph.ca/tapage. 
html.  To  have  a training  workshop 
customized  for  your  TAs,  call  Jody 
Hendry  at  Ext.  2963. 


WORKSHOPS 


Learning  and  Writing  Services  is 
offering  two  all-day  workshops  on 
“Effective  Learning  at  University” 
and  “Effective  Writing  at  Univer- 
sity” Sept.  18.  Cost  is  $20.  Registra- 
tion is  required.  For  more  informa- 
tion or  to  register,  call  Ext.  3632. 


Learning  and  Writing  Services  is 
offering  a free  non-credit  course  for 
international  teaching  assistants 
interested  in  improving  their  teach- 
ing and  communication  skills. 
Offered  over  two  semesters,  it  begins 
Sept.  16.  To  register,  call  Ext.  3632. 


The  Department  of  Botany  will  host 
the  33rd  Plant  Development  Work- 
shop Oct  16  from  9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
in  the  Axelrod  Building.  Guest 
speakers  are  Ernst  Steudle  of  the 
University  of  Bayreuth  in  Germany, 
who  will  discuss  water  transport  in 
plants,  and  Lukas  Schreiber  of  the 
University  of  Werzburg  in  Germany, 
whose  topic  is  “Lignin  and  Suberin 
Composition  in  Endodermal  and 
Hypodermal/Rhizodermal  Cell 
Walls  of  Developing  Maize  Primary 
Roots.”  Cost  is  $20  general,  $10  for 
students. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Wellington  County  Lung  Asso- 
ciation and  Bell  Canada  are  joining 
forces  to  host  Hike  and  Bike  for  Life 
Oct.  3 at  the  Arboretum.  The  event 
will  feature  three  well-marked  trails 
to  suit  everyone’s  athletic  needs,  a 
barbecue,  a pizza  lunch  and  a fun  fair 
for  children.  Anyone  interested  in 
participating  can  call  the  Lung  Asso- 
ciation at  822-7739  for  a brochure  or 
pick  one  up  at  the  U of  G Bookstore, 
the  Bell  Phone  Store  or  Consumer 
Travel.  To  volunteer  your  help  dur- 
ing the  event,  call  the  Lung  Associa- 
tion. 


OUTline,  Guelph’s  support  and 
resource  line  for  people  dealing  with 
transgender,  bisexual,  lesbian  and 
gay  issues,  is  looking  for  TBLG  or 
queer-identified  volunteers  to  staff 


the  telephone  line.  Volunteers  must 
commit  to  a 35-hour  training  course 
and  one  three-hour  shift  per  week. 
Application  deadline  is  Sept.  24.  For 
more  information,  call  836-4550, 
Ext.  2,  or  send  e-mail  to  outline@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


The  annual  AIDS  Walk  Guelph  is 
Sept.  26,  with  registration  beginning 
at  10:30  a.m.  in  front  of  City  Hall. 
The  walk  begins  at  noon.  The  day 
will  feature  family  activities,  bands, 
refreshment  tents  and  live  entertain- 
ment until  5 p.m.  To  register  as  an 
individual  walker  or  team,  call 
763-2255  or  fax  to  763-8125. 


Guelph’s  annual  Take  Back  the 
Night  march  and  rally  is  Sept.  23 
beginning  at  6:30  p.m.  at  Marianne’s 
Park.  The  event  will  include  speak- 
ers, musicians,  marching  and  the 
release  of  a compilation  CD  featur- 
ing 14  female  bands  and  artists  from 
across  Canada.  A musical  gathering 
at  the  Boathouse  will  follow  the 
march. 


YM-YWCA  Guelph  and  the  Guelph 
Wellington  Breast  Cancer  Support 
Group  are  sponsoring  the  annual 
“Catch  the  Wind,  Catch  the  Spirit  of 
Hope”  ceremony  and  breast  cancer 
awareness  walk  Oct.  3 to  commemo- 
rate the  14  women  who  die  each  day 
in  Canada  from  breast  cancer  and  to 
celebrate  those  living  with  the  dis- 
ease. The  ceremony  begins  at  noon 
at  Royal  City  Park  at  Wellington  and 
Edinburgh. 


The  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women  meets  Sept.  28  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  OMAFRA  Building  con- 
ference centre.  Guest  speaker  is 
Douglas  Beattie,  discussing  “Touch- 
mark  Theatre  at  the  River  Run  Cen- 
tre.” 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band  is  looking 
for  new  members.  The  band  meets 
Mondays  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Paisley 
United  Church  at  Margaret  and 
Howitt  Streets.  All  wind  and  percus- 
sion instruments  are  needed.  Call 
Leslie  MacDonald  at  837-0276  for 
more  information  or  just  drop  by  a 
rehearsal  and  listen  or  bring  your 
instrument  and  join  in. 


Guelph  Civic  Museum  presents  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  exhibition 
“Egypt:  Gift  of  the  Nile”  until  Oct. 
30.  The  museum  will  host  a special 
Egypt  Day  Sept.  26  featuring  food, 
crafts,  slide  presentations  and  dis- 
plays. Admission  is  $4  general,  $3  for 
students  and  seniors,  $10  for  fami- 
lies. 


Taste  of  Guelph,  a gourmet  garden 
party  presented  by  the  Homewood 
Foundation  and  the  foundations  of 
Guelph  General  Hospital  and  St.  Jo- 
seph’s Hospital  and  Home,  is  Sept. 
19  at  Homewood’s  Riverslea  Man- 
sion. At  3 p.m.,  the  Homewood 
Foundation/Volunteer  Association 
will  hold  a fund-raising  auction  on 
the  mansion  grounds. 
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Food  Science  Reopening  Celebrates 
OAC  Contributions  Over  125  Years 

Renovation  a creative  partnership  ofUof  G,  government,  industry,  alumni  and  friends 


Cutting  the  ribbon  at  the  Food  Science  Building  reopening  are,  from  left,  OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin,  Guelph  MP 
Brenda  Chamberlain,  president  Mordechai  Rozanski,  chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander  and  Department  of  Food 
Science  chair  Prof.  Rick  Yada.  The  ribbon  featured  illustrations  of  foods  developed  at  OAC  over  its  125-year 
history.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


llfl|j|H  IS  ISSUE 

3 AWARD  honours  contributions 
to  chemical  industry. 


4 CAPITAL  renewal  projects  are 
under  way. 


6 PROF  proposes  a university 
model  based  on  talent 
development. 


7 RESEARCH  awards  reflect 
diversity  of  support. 


11  New  Laboratory  Services 
manager  is  poised  for  growth. 


New  Test 
Targets 
Ovarian 
Cancer 

Guelph,  U.S.  researchers 
collaborate  on  technology 

Clinical  trials  will  begin  later 
this  year  for  a new  blood  test 
for  detecting  the  early  stages  of 
ovarian  cancer,  developed  in  part  by 
two  U of  G researchers.  Announced 
last  week  at  the  Second  Annual 
Ovarian  Cancer  National  Alliance 
Advocacy  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington, the  blood  test  also  holds 
promise  for  treatment  options  in 
other  reproductive  cancers. 

Senior  research  associate  Doug 
Gaudette  and  Prof.  Bruce  Holub  of 
the  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  collabo- 
rated with  Gordon  Mills  of  MD  An- 
derson Cancer  Center  in  Texas  and 
Dr.  Yan  Xu  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic 
Foundation  to  develop  the  patented 
blood  test,  being  developed  by 
Atairgin  Technologies  Inc.  in  Ir- 
vine, Calif.  The  test  detects  ovarian 
cancer  at  an  early,  treatable  stage. 

“Diagnosis  of  ovarian  cancer 
during  the  early  stages  could  mean 
dramatically  higher  survival  rates 
for  women  afflicted  with  this  dis- 
ease,” says  Gaudette. 

Based  on  positive  research  re- 
sults — the  blood  test  detected  75 
per  cent  of  the  early-stage  cancer 
samples  — Atairgin  will  begin  con- 
ducting clinical  trials  this  year. 

“Our  blood  test  may  provide  the 
answer  for  an  effective  early  detec- 
tion tool,”  says  Atairgin  CEO 
Patrick  Walsh,  “and  we  believe  this 
powerful  patented  technology  may 

Continued  on  page  14 


ALUMNI,  friends  and  the  campus 
community  gathered  Sept.  17 
to  officially  reopen  the  Food  Science 
Building  following  its  $ 15-million 
renovation. 

The  official  ribbon-cutting  was 
followed  by  tours  and  a gala  lunch 
under  the  big  top  for  430  people 
sharing  one  aim  in  common  — to 
sample  and  celebrate  the  culinary 
contributions  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  over  the  past  125 
years. 

Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander 
called  the  renovated  building  “a 
gem,  inside  and  out.”  He  noted  that 
earlier  this  year  the  reconstruction 
project  received  the  Guelph  Arts 
Council’s  bronze  plaque  award,  the 
council’s  top  prize  for  Guelph  prop- 
erties that  have  been  restored  or  pre- 
served and  that  demonstrate 
significant  architectural  heritage. 

Present  at  the  ribbon-cutting  and 
also  on  hand  to  unveil  a plaque  were 
Jo-Anne  Wolach  and  her  two  chil- 
dren, who  had  flown  in  from  Calgary 
for  the  celebration.  Wolach  is  a 
third-generation  U of  G graduate 
and  a granddaughter  of  James  Chris- 
tensen, a 1921  graduate  of  OAC  who 
bequeathed  a $100,000  gift  that  initi- 
ated the  renovation. 

The  ribbon-cutting  under  a clear, 
crisp  blue  sky  was  followed  by  plaque 
unveilings  and  the  official  naming  of 
laboratories  and  classrooms  inside, 
recognition  of  the  enormous  contri- 
butions from  the  public  and  private 
sectors  that  will  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science  to  continue  its 
world-class,  leading-edge  teaching 
and  research. 

In  total,  the  project  spanned  eight 
years  and  represents  more  than  $15 
million  in  support  from  alumni, 
friends,  industry  and  government 
sectors.  A crucial  early  contribution 
was  provided  by  the  Guelph  Food 
Technology  Centre  (GFTC).  The  fi- 
nal phase  of  the  renovation  cost  $4.8 
million,  of  which  $2.8  million  was 
provided  through  the  federal  and 
provincial  government’s  Can- 
ada/Ontario Infrastructure  Works 
program. 

Ernie  Hardeman,  Ontario  minis- 
ter of  agriculture,  food  and  rural  af- 
fairs, and  Guelph  MP  Brenda 
Chamberlain  were  on  hand  to  unveil 
a special  plaque  recognizing  the 
public-sector  support. 

U of  G alumnus  Moni  Eino,  who 
received  a PhD  in  food  science  in 
1975,  led  a campaign  among  indus- 


try partners  culminating  in  more 
than  $1.25  million  in  matching 
funding  towards  the  final  price  tag. 
Those  partners  included  Parmalat 
Canada,  Du  Pont  Canada,  Tetra  Pak, 
Weston  Bakeries,  the  Dairy  Farmers 
of  Ontario,  the  Ontario  Dairy  Coun- 
cil and  Maple  Lodge  Farms. 

“We  have  much  to  celebrate  to- 
day,” said  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  at  the  ribbon-cutting.  “The 
renovation  and  opening  of  this 
building  have  been  a milestone, 
showing  what  creative  partnerships 
among  universities,  government,  in- 


Minister  Ernie  Hardeman 


dustry,  alumni  and  friends  can 
produce.” 

Rozanski  also  saluted  the  leader- 
ship of  Department  of  Food  Science 
chair  Prof.  Rick  Yada  and  the  dili- 
gence and  patience  of  the  depart- 
ment’s faculty,  staff  and  students, 
many  of  whom  were  scattered  across 
campus,  some  in  temporary  port- 
ables, while  the  renovations  took 
place. 

“We  truly  have  a world-class  fa- 
cility that  will  allow  our  students, 
staff  and  faculty  to  maintain  our 
leadership  role  in  food  science  teach- 
ing and  research,”  said  Yada.  “The 
renovations  were  the  result  of  a tre- 
mendous collaborative  effort  among 
the  department,  notably  Ian  Britt, 
who  headed  our  building  commit- 
tee; Larry  Hoy,  Dennis  Novosad,  Bill 
Yasui  and  Dan  Maclachlan  in  Physi- 
cal Resources;  our  architects,  Dick 
Fenner  and  Steve  Willison;  and  our 
contractors  at  BFC,  Bill  Currie,  Roy 
Stirling  and  Curt  Washer.  Finally, 
many  thanks  to  John  Reinhart  and 
Brian  Steed  in  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment, who  did  an  outstanding  land- 
scaping job.” 

Also  marking  the  building  re- 
opening was  a special  two-day  con- 
ference titled  “Food  Science  at 


Work,”  organized  by  the  department 
and  spearheaded  by  Prof.  Arthur 
Hill  and  adjunct  professor  Massimo 
Marcone.  It  featured  concurrent  ses- 
sions led  by  faculty  from  four  of  the 
University’s  six  colleges.  Laboratory 
Services,  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Canada,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs  and 
GFTC.  The  plenary  session  exam- 
ined the  future  of  food  laws  and  food 
research,  was  chaired  by  University 
professor  emeritus  John  de  Man  and 
featured  as  speakers  Yada,  Vince  He- 
garty  from  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity and  Alan  Robinson,  CEO  and 
president  of  the  Packaging  Associa- 
tion of  Canada. 

Those  attending  the  lunch  were 
able  to  sample  U of  G history  on  a 
plate.  Food  writer  Anita  Stewart  cre- 
ated a menu  based  exclusively  on 
more  than  20  of  the  scores  of  foods 
developed  or  improved  by  OAC 
through  its  history.  Much  of  the  food 
was  grown  at  U of  G’s  six  research 
stations  especially  for  this  occasion. 

Among  others,  OAC  dean  Rob 
McLaughlin  acknowledged  the  at- 
tendance of  Gary  Johnston,  Agricul- 
ture Canada's  potato  breeder  at  U of 
G from  1953  until  his  retirement  in 
Continued  on  page  14 
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Restoration  of  core  government  funding  is  number  one  priority 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski  wel- 
comed senators  back  for  another  academic 
year  Sept  14  and  outlined  the  three  major 
priorities  for  the  months  ahead. 

The  first  he  said,  is  to  continue  working  to  in- 
crease government  funding  of  core  university  op- 
erating budgets.  This  funding  is  essential  to 
restore  quality  and  to  deal  with  issues  related  to 
accessibility,  faculty  retention  and  recruitment 
(particularly  in  light  of  the  faculty  retirement 
bulge  expected  in  the  next  decade)  and  facilities 
renewal.  The  president  reported  that  he  had  met 


with  Dianne  Cunningham,  the  new  minister  of 
training,  colleges  and  universities,  and  had 
stressed  to  her  that  although  recent  targeted 
funding  is  appreciated,  it  is  simply  not  enough  to 
deal  with  the  host  of  issues  crucial  to  quality,  let 
alone  growth. 

The  University’s  second  priority  for  the  com- 
ing year  is  planning,  said  Rozanski.  This  includes 
planning  strategic  options  for  the  University  in 
dealing  with  the  issues  outlined  above,  as  well  as 
with  changing  demographics  and  the  increased 
cohort.  The  third  priority  is  the  University’s  capi- 


tal fund-raising  campaign.  A preliminary  inven- 
tory of  funding  needs  is  in  place,  he  said,  and  a 
study  to  test  the  feasibility  of  those  needs  is  under 
way  among  a select  group  of  the  University’s  ex- 
ternal friends. 

Rozanski  also  reported  on  a number  of  capital 
renewal  projects  that  are  in  progress  or  were 
completed  over  the  summer.  These  include  a 
comprehensive  upgrade  of  six  classrooms  in  the 
MacKinnon  Building,  major  renovations  to  Mills 
Hall  and  improvements  to  the  adiletic  facilities 
(see  story  on  page  4). 


Cruickston 

Property 

Realtor 

Selected 

Following  a request  for 
proposals  and  interviews  with 
some  of  Canada’s  leading  realtors, 
J.J.  Barnicke  Limited  has  been 
selected  by  the  Real  Estate 
Development  Committee  of  the 
Heritage  Fund  Board  of  Trustees  to 
oversee  the  sale  of  U of  G’s 
Cruickston  property.  Barnicke  is 
Canada’s  largest  independently 
owned  commercial  real  estate 
company. 

As  reported  in  @Guelph  Aug.  1 1, 
B of  G approved  the  sale  of  the 
Cruickston  property,  which  is  lo- 
cated primarily  in  North  Dumfries 
Township  adjacent  to  Cambridge, 
at  its  June  meeting.  The  board  said 
that  the  money  U of  G spends  to 
manage  and  maintain  the  property 
could  be  better  spent  in  supporting 
teaching  and  research  and  in  pro- 
tecting academic  accessibility  and 
quality  at  Guelph. 

The  University  will  invest  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  in  the 
Cruickston  Property  Fund  and  use 
the  income  from  this  fund  to  sup- 
port agricultural  teaching  and  re- 
search in  the  name  of  the  Keefer 
family  in  perpetuity.  Matthew 
Wilks  Keefer  donated  the  property 
' to  the  University  in  1968. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  Sept.  15  @Guc]ph  article 
“School  of  Engineering  Wins 
First  Women-Friendly  Award,” 
the  award  was  incorrectly  identi- 
fied as  a 1998  award  rather  than  a 
1999  one. 
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FALL  ENROLMENT  ON  TARGET 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  asso- 
ciate vice-president  (academic),  re- 
ported to  Senate  that  as  of  the 
beginning  of  September,  U of  G was 
likely  to  meet  or  marginally  exceed 
its  enrolment  targets  for  registration 
of  3,175  new  semester-one  under- 
graduate students  and  1,650  new 
graduate  students.  On  the  day  of  the 
Senate  meeting,  the  actual  figures 
were  3,187  and  1,654,  respectively. 
These  figures  will  continue  to 
change  daily  as  students  make  ad- 
justments to  their  study  schedules, 
he  said,  and  final  figures  won’t  be 
known  until  reporting  day  Nov.  1. 

Summerlee  said  the  close  align- 
ment of  die  target  and  preliminary 
figures  is  a significant  accomplish- 
ment because  changes  to  the  appli- 
cation process  this  year  resulted  in 
an  extremely  competitive  environ- 
ment for  student  recruitment  and 
made  it  more  difficult  to  predict  fi- 
nal enrolment  Added  to  that,  U of 
G maintained  or  increased  its  ad- 
mission standards  this  year  and  si- 
multaneously raised  its  minimum 
for  entry  (the  marks  secondary 
school  students  are  required  to 
maintain  in  their  final  semester)  by 
10  points. 

The  3,175  target  for  new 
semester-one  undergraduate  entries 
— up  only  75  from  the  1998  target 

had  provided  for  marginal 
growth  in  several  programs  across 
campus,  said  Summerlee.  Included 
in  this  year’s  target  were  projected 
enrolment  increases  in  BA  pro- 
grams such  as  the  new  criminal  jus- 
tice and  public  policy  program  and 
growth  in  international  enrolment. 
Additional  students  in  engineering 
and  computing  science  due  to  the 
provincial  Access  to  Opportunities 
Program  (ATOP)  are  also  included 
in  the  3, 175  target. 

The  biggest  enrolment  change 
was  in  the  BA  program,  which  saw 
numbers  rise  by  305  over  last  year. 
This  was  primarily  because  of 
higher-than-anticipated  interest  in 
the  BA  in  computing  and  informa- 


tion science  and  die  criminal  justice 
and  public  policy  program,  which 
was  130  above  target.  Other  BA  pro- 
grams also  saw  a growth  in  enrol- 
ment, despite  a one-per-cent 
increase  in  cutoffs  this  year,  said 
Summerlee.  He  applauded  the  BA 
success,  saying  it  provides  better 
balance  across  the  University. 

He  noted  that  undergraduate 
enrolment  related  to  ATOP  is  ahead 
of  target,  ensuring  that  the  Univer- 
sity will  receive  all  the  funding 
promised  for  the  program.  Interna- 
tional undergraduate  enrolment  is 
also  ahead  of  target. 

Early  indicators  are  that  meeting 
this  year’s  enrolment  target  has  not 
come  at  the  cost  of  student  quality, 
said  Summerlee.  Based  on  the  as- 
sessment of  final  grades  of  con- 
firmed non-student-profile  stu- 
dents, the  overall  entering  average  is 
up  0.2  per  cent  to  82.7  per  cent,  and 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  first-year 
students  are  Ontario  Scholars.  He 
said  the  personal  approach  of  fac- 
ulty and  staff  involved  in  recruiting 
students  has  played  an  integral  role 
in  pushing  the  University  to  this 
level  of  success. 

The  key  to  the  future  is  quality, 
said  Rozanski,  and  the  University  is 
pleased  that  it  has  been  able  to 
maintain  student  quality  this  fall. 
He  added  his  thanks  to  the  Office  of 
Registrarial  Services,  the  Enrolment 
Management  Committee,  faculty 
and  staff  for  their  efforts  in  this 
year’s  recruitment  process.  He  also 
thanked  orientation  volunteers  and 
all  staff  and  faculty  involved  in  ori- 
entation week  activities,  including 
the  parents’  welcome,  the  reading 
program,  the  welcome  assembly 
and  the  frosh  barbecue. 


COLLEAGUE  FACES 
CHALLENGES  AHEAD 

Summerlee  also  updated  Senate 
on  the  implementation  of  Col- 
league, U of  G’s  new  student  infor- 
mation system.  Although  not 
without  its  problems  during  fall  reg- 
istration, the  system  has  done  a 


good  job  overall,  he  said. 

Registration  for  new  semester- 
one  students  was  completed  in  less 
time  than  in  previous  years,  but  the 
drop/add  period  involved  unac- 
ceptably long  lineups  during  the 
first  two  days,  said  Summerlee.  Part 
of  this  was  due  to  a change  in  proce- 
dure that  moved  section  changes 
out  of  departments  to  the  Office  of 
Registrarial  Services,  and  part  was 
due  to  a shift  in  the  pattern  of  stu- 
dents seeking  to  drop  and  add,  he 
said.  In  contrast  to  the  past,  most 
students  tried  to  change  courses  in 
the  first  two  days  of  the  drop/add 
period. 

He  also  acknowledged  the  frus- 
tration of  faculty  and  counsellors 
who  were  unable  to  obtain  timely 
information.  This  was  caused  by  a 
delay  in  distributing  the  WebAdvi- 
sor  software  and  providing  training 
in  its  use.  Distribution  and  training 
will  be  a priority  in  the  weeks  ahead, 
he  said. 

Upcoming  challenges  for  Col- 
league involve  implementation  of 
the  Web  version,  sectioning,  tran- 
scripts, class  fists,  mark  submission, 
degree  audit  and  report  generation, 
said  Summerlee.  He  urged  senators 
to  provide  him  with  feedback  on  the 
new  system,  including  any  concerns 
or  challenges  that  have  not  yet  been 
identified.  Finally,  he  commended 
students  for  their  patience,  and  fac- 
ulty and  staff  for  their  hard  work 
and  support. 


STUDENT  HOUSING  UPDATE 

Brenda  Whiteside,  acting  associ- 
ate vice-president  (student  affairs), 
updated  senators  on  U of  G’s  stu- 
dent housing  situation.  Demand  for 
residence  space  was  higher  than 
usual  this  year  because  of  several 
demographic  factors  — a marginal 
increase  in  first-year  enrolment, 
more  first-year  students  taking  ad- 
vantage of  U of  G’s  guarantee  of 
residence  accommodation  and 
more  returning  students  wanting  a 
space  in  residence. 

The  local  housing  market  was 


also  tighter  than  usual  this  year,  and 
much  of  what  was  available  was  not 
the  independent  housing  that  stu- 
dents prefer;  it  was  shared  accom- 
modation such  as  rooms  in  houses 
or  accommodation  located  a dis- 
tance from  campus. 

The  waiting  list  for  residence  was 
more  than  250  during  the  first  week 
of  September,  but  by  Sept.  9 — the 
deadline  for  students  to  confirm 
their  place  on  the  fist  — that 
number  had  dropped  to  80,  said 
Whiteside.  In  the  meantime.  Stu- 
dent Housing  Services  had  deter- 
mined that  60  to  70  rooms  would  be 
available  because  of  no-shows.  That 
reduced  the  actual  waiting  list  to  al- 
most zero,  she  said.  (Editor’s  note: 
As  of  @Gitelph  publication  dead- 
line, there  was  no  longer  a waiting 
fist  for  residence.) 

Whiteside  informed  senators 
that  the  housing  situation  on  and 
off  campus  will  continue  to  be  a 
challenge  over  the  next  few  years  be- 
cause of  changing  demographics. 
That  is  why  the  University  began 
planning  last  year  to  build  a new 
500-bed  suite-style  residence  for 
continuing  students.  Analysis  has 
shown  that  the  flow-through  enrol- 
ment resulting  from  Senate’s  1996 
decision  to  increase  first-year  enrol- 
ment to  a stable  level  by  1 999  will  re- 
sult in  a need  for  500  more 
residence  spaces  by  fall  2001,  the 
target  date  for  completing  the  new 
residence.  It  will  bring  to  4,650  the 
total  of  residence  beds  on  campus. 

In  addition,  U of  G staff  are 
meeting  with  local  homebuilders 
and  representatives  of  the  City  of 
Guelph  to  discuss  ways  to  increase 
the  number  of  self-contained  units 
available  off  campus  for  students. 


B.COMM.  PROGRAM  APPROVED 

Senate  approved  a new  bachelor 
of  commerce  program  in  tourism 
management,  the  last  of  three  new 
B.Comm.  programs  to  receive  Sen- 
ate approval  this  year.  The  others 
are  human  resource  management 
and  public  management. 
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CANDIDATES  SOUGHT 
FOR  GRADUATE  DEAN 

U of  G invites  applications 
and  nominations  for  the 
position  of  dean  of  graduate 
studies,  a renewable  five- 
year  appointment  that  will 
begin  in  the  summer  semes- 
ter of  2000  or  earlier.  Candi- 
dates should  be  innovators 
with  a strong  record  of  serv- 
ice and  achievement  related 
to  graduate  studies  and 
demonstrated  excellence  in 
teaching  and  research.  Sub- 
mit applications  and  nomi- 
nations by  Oct.  7 to  provost  Iain 
Campbell. 


HOPPER  LECTURE  OCT.  26 

Francisco  Sagasti,  president  of  Foro 
Nacional/Internacional  in  Lima, 
Peru,  will  give  die  1999  Hopper 
Lecture  Oct.  26  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Room  113  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building.  He  will  discuss  “The 
Future  of  Development:  More  of 
the  Same  or  Radical  Break?” 


JOURNAL  WEB  SITE  RELEASED 

The  TriUniversity  Group  of  Librar- 
ies has  released  its  new  Web  site  for 
its  electronic  journals.  More  than 
2,000  electronic  journals  are  now 
available  for  users,  including  some 
250  tides  in  the  life  sciences,  1,100 
in  business,  economics  and 
accounting,  185  in  engineering  and 
computing  science,  200  in  health 
care,  200  in  the  arts,  120  in  mathe- 
matics, 240  in  physical  sciences  and 
390  in  social  sciences.  Addidonal 
information  is  available  at: 
http://www.tug-libraries.on.ca/ 
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SUSTAINABLE  AGRICULTURE 
FOCUS  OF  FALL  CONFERENCE 

The  North  American  chapter  of  the 
International  Farming  Systems 
Association  will  hold  its  fourth 
biennial  conference  Oct.  20  to  23  at 
U of  G and  the  College  Inn.  The 
theme  of  the  conference  is  “Think- 
ing Outside  the  Box;  Sustaining 
Agriculture  in  the  21st  Century." 
For  more  details,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.oac.uoguelph.ca/FSR,  call 
Ellen  Wall  at  Ext.  8480  or  send 
e-mail  to  ewall@uoguelph.ca. 


STUDENTS  TO  LOBBY 
FOR  MORE  FUNDING 

U of  G student  leaders  held  a press 
conference  Sept.  23  to  help  launch 
Access  2000,  a campaign  by  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students  to 
lobby  the  federal  government  for 
increased  post-secondary  funding. 
Access  2000  is  asking  for  a 
dedicated  $3.6-billion  fund  for 
higher  education  in  the  upcoming 
federal  budget. 

UW  BARBECUE  OCT.  6 

The  annual  United  Way  barbecue 
will  be  bigger  and  more  exciting 
this  year,  as  the  campus  begins  an 
eight-week  campaign  with  a $2 
lunch  and  events  like  a loonie  trail 
challenge,  giant  twister,  a bungee 
run  and  head  shave.  Buy  a veggie  or 
meat  hotdog  and  pop  Oct.  6 from 
1 1 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  on  Branion  Plaza 
and  help  the  67  United  Way  pro- 
grams in  Guelph  and  Wellington. 
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PLANT  SCIENTIST  HONOURED 

Research  scientist  Calvin  Chong  of 
the  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture’s Vineland  Research  Station 
has  been  named  a fellow  of  the 
International  Plant  Propagators’ 
Society,  the  highest  award  given  by 
the  society.  He  was  honoured  at  the 
society’s  eastern  regional  confer- 
ence Sept  16  in  Minnesota. 
Founded  in  1951  to  share  informa- 
tion about  the  art  and  science  of 
plant  propagation,  the  society 
boasts  a membership  of  2,400 
worldwide.  Chong,  who  joined  the 
Vineland  station  in  1984,  has  pro- 
duced more  than  92  articles  in  refe- 
reed publications  and  more  than 
250  articles  in  other  publications. 


Contributions  to  Chemical 
Industry  Earn  Recognition 

Chemist  comes  full  circle  in  receiving  award  from  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 


WHEN  Prof.  Bryan  Henry, 
Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, rises  next  February  to 
accept  the  LeSueur  Memorial  Award 
from  the  Canadian  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  (SCI), 
he  might  be  thinking  not  just  about 
the  new  honour  but  about  the  first 
one  he  received  from  the  society 
back  in  1963. 

The  2000  award  recognizes 
Henry’s  academic  work  and  contri- 
butions to  Canada’s  chemical  indus- 
try in  the  36  years  since  he  earned 
SCI’s  Gold  Key  Award  as  the  top  stu- 
dent in  his  graduating  B.Sc.  honours 
chemistry  class  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia. 

“What  is  humbling  to  me  about 
getting  this  award  is  looking  back  at 
the  previous  winners,”  says  Henry, 
pointing  to  a list  of  previous  recipi- 
ents, including  Nobel  Prize-winning 
chemist  Michael  Smith.  “When  I 
looked  at  it,  I thought  my  name 
didn’t  belong  there.” 

Henry  believes  the  award  credits 
his  involvement  in  recent  years  with 
numerous  projects  designed  to  forge 
links  between  academics  and  the 
chemical  industry,  including: 

• organizing  annual  discussions 
among  industry,  government  and 
university  chemists  as  a member 
of  the  research  and  development 
committee  of  the  Canadian 
Chemical  Producers  Association 
from  1989  to  1993; 

• serving  on  a federal  consultative 
committee  from  1991  to  1993  that 
wrote  a report  for  the  finance 
minister  on  competitiveness  in 


the  Canadian  chemical  industry; 
membership  and  two  terms  as 
chair  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Institute  for  Chemical  Science 
and  Technology  (subsequently  re- 
named Environmental  Science 
and  Technology  Alliance  Can- 
ada), which  encouraged  joint  re- 
search between  universities  and 
the  private  sector; 
membership  and  a term  as  chair 
. nn  thf-SQl  executive;  and 
terms  as  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Society  for  Chemistry 
(1992/93)  and  chair  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Institute  of  Canada  ( 1 997/98). 

“ Government , universities 
and  industry  have  come 
to  realize  they  have  to 
work  together.  ” 


He  notes  that  most  of  these  ini- 
tiatives have  taken  place  since  he  ar- 
rived at  Guelph  as  department  chair 
in  1988. 

“I’m  not  saying  I had  any  great 
effect,  but  the  atmosphere  today  is 
different  than  when  I started,”  he 
says.  “Now,  government,  universi- 
ties and  industry  have  come  to  real- 
ize they  have  to  work  together.” 

This  spring,  he  began  a three- 
year  appointment  as  chair  of  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Committee  for  the 
International  Union  of  Pure  and  Ap- 
plied Chemistry  (IUPAC).  He  will 
chair  the  scientific  program  com- 
mittee for  an  IUPAC  meeting  to  be 


held  in  Ottawa  in  2003. 

Henry’s  past  awards  have  in- 
cluded the  1992  Gerhard  Herzberg 
Award  of  the  Spectroscopy  Society 
of  Canada.  He  came  to  Guelph  as  a 
Killam  research  fellow  and  served  as 
chair  until  1993. 

Winning  that  Gold  Key  Award  at 
graduation  was  his  first  taste  of  a 
field  that  would  ultimately  lure  him 
from  his  initial  goal  of  studying 
medicine.  “It  was  the  first  time  I be- 
came aware  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try,” he  says,  pointing  out  that 
chemicals,  petrochemicals  and 
pharmaceuticals  make  up  the 
fourth-largest  sector  of  Canada's 
economy. 

Henry  and  his  research  group 
use  spectroscopy  and  lasers  to  study 
molecular  vibrations  that  provide 
information  about  molecular  struc- 
ture and  behaviour.  Although  he  fo- 
cuses mostly  on  fundamental 
research,  his  studies  of  energy  ab- 
sorption by  such  molecules  as  nitric 
acid  are  used  by  other  researchers  in 
modelling  the  workings  of  the  upper 
atmosphere. 

“If  we’re  going  to  understand 
processes  like  global  warming  and 
ozone  depletion,  then  we  need  the 
best  data  possible  for  atmospheric 
modellers,"  he  says. 

The  SCI  award  is  named  for 
chemist  Ernest  A.  LeSueur,  who  be- 
fore age  20  developed  an  electrolytic 
cell  for  making  caustic  soda  and 
chlorine  from  salt  solution,  and  who 
developed  the  principle  behind  the 
modem  diaphragm  electrolytic  cell. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Horse”  at  an  international  seminar. 


HISTORIANS  GIVE  TALKS 

Faculty  in  the  Department  of  His- 
tory have  presented  papers 
internationally  in  recent  months. 
Prof.  Terry  Crowley  spoke  on  “Did 
Canada  Miss  the  Enlightenment? 

Women  and  Human  R/g/irs  Before 

1939”  to  the  International  Federa- 
tion for  Research  on  Women  con- 
ference in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
and  to  the  Canadian  Historical 
Association  annual  meeting  at  the 
University  of  Sherbrooke.  Prof. 
Linda  Mahood  gave  a plenary  talk 
on  “Gendered  Thinking  in  the  His- 
tory of  Delinquency"  at  the  confer- 
ence “Becoming  Delinquent:  Euro- 
pean Youth,  1650-1950”  at 
Cambridge  University  in  England. 
Prof.  David  Murray  spoke  on  “Jos£ 
Antonio  Saco,  Cuban  Historiogra- 
phy and  the  Development  of  Cuban 
Nationalism"  at  the  Second  Inter- 
national Conference  “History 
Under  Debate”  at  Santiago  de  Com- 
postela, Spain. 


ARTIST’S  WORK  FEATURED 

Prof.  Jean  Maddison,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  participated  in  Biennale 
internationale  d’estampe  contem- 
poraine  de  Trois-Rivieres,  an 
exhibition  of  contemporary 
printmaking  featuring  artists  from 
17  countries.  Seven  of  her  works 
were  chosen  by  the  selection  jury  for 
the  show,  wliich  ran  from  June  to 
August. 


U3.  NAVY  HOSTS  LECTURES 

Alex  Wooley,  manager  , of  media 
relations  and  public  affairs  in  Com- 
munications and  Public  Affairs, 
addressed  senior  officers  ofNATO’s 
Supreme  Allied  Command,  Atlan- 
tic, in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  August 
as  part  of  a keynote  speakers’  series 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 


COFFEE  FOR  A GOOD  CAUSE 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski,  left,  and  John  Sleeman,  chair  and  CEO  of  Sleeman  Brewing  and  Malting, 
serve  coffee  on  Branion  Plaza  as  part  of  “Coffee  Break  Day"  Sept.  22.  The  event  was  a fund-raiser  for  the 
Alzheimer  Society  of  Guelph-Wellington.  Coffee,  tea  and  lemonade  were  available  to  members  of  the 
University  community  in  exchange  for  a donation  to  the  society.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


EQUINE  STATUE  UNVEILED 

Prof.  Chandler  Kirwin,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  travelled  to  Milan  this 
month  for  the  unveiling  of  Leonar- 
do’s Horse,  the  largest  equine  statue 
ever  built.  A gift  from  the  United 
States  to  Italy,  it  is  a full-size  bronze 
casting  based  on  Leonardo’s  model 
and  was  sculpted  by  Nina  Akamu. 
Chandler  is  a member  of  the  advi- 
sory council  of  scholars  for  the  proj- 
ect and  has  appeared  twice  on 
NBC’s  Today  show  discussing  it. 
While  in  Milan,  he  also  presented  a 
lecture  on  “Leonardo  and  the 
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Capital  Renewal  Projects  UnderWay 

Summer  renovations  include  MacKinnon  classroom  upgrades , Mills  Hall  refurbishment 


OVER  THE  SUMMER,  the 
University  moved  forward 
with  a number  of  facilities-related 
projects  in  support  of  improving  the 
learning  environment  — projects 
that  address  pressing  needs  and  gain 
maximum  impact  for  students  and 
faculty  with  the  limited  resources 
available. 

These  include  the  first  phase  of  a 
classroom  refurbishment  plan  that 
was  carried  out  over  the  summer, 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  a 
classroom  advisory  committee 
chaired  by  Prof.  Julia  Christensen 
Hughes,  director  of  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services  (TSS). 

The  project  included  a compre- 
hensive upgrade  of  six  classrooms  in 
the  MacKinnon  Building  and  basic 
renovations  to  nine  other  class- 
rooms across  campus.  The  MacKin- 
non upgrades  included  changes  in 
layout,  new  furniture  and  improved 
lighting  and  temperature  control. 
These  classrooms  will  become  the 
model  for  further  upgrades  as  funds 
become  available. 

This  summer’s  renovations  to 
MacKinnon  were  funded  from  the 
$400,000  designated  for  classroom 
upgrades  in  last  year’s  operating 
budget.  Also  funded  were  basic 
renovations  in  FACS 

TSS  has  also  purchased 
computer-based  classroom  technol- 
ogy, principally  new  data  projectors, 
laptop  computers  and  VCRs,  which 
are  now  available  to  instructors  on 
loan  through  the  department. 

“We  want  to  create  an  environ- 
ment that  people  find  conducive  to 
learning,”  says  Christensen  Hughes, 
whose  committee  includes  faculty, 
staff  and  student  representatives 
from  across  campus. 

Many  of  U of  G’s  classrooms  and 
facilities  have  been  showing  the  ef- 
fects of  some  three  decades  worth  of 


use,  says  George  Taylor,  senior  tech- 
nical adviser,  Classroom  Technical 
Support,  in  TSS  and  project  man- 
ager for  this  summer’s  work.  Among 
other  projects,  Taylor  is  currently 
testing  a computer  network  that 
would  give  professors  and  their 
classes  access  to  the  World  Wide 
Web  on  monitors  in  the  classroom, 
not  simply  projected  from  the  in- 
structor’s laptop  computer. 

Mills  Hall  renovations 

Students  moving  into  Mills  Hall 
this  fall  found  that  all  residence 
rooms  had  been  completely  refur- 
bished during  a summer  facelift.  Be- 
hind the  scenes,  the  building’s 
mechanical  and  electrical  systems 
were  upgraded. 

“Mills  was  one  of  the  residences 
on  campus  that  had  not  undergone 
any  kind  of  major  refurbishment  in 
recent  decades,”  says  Bill  Yasui, 
manager  of  facilities  planning  in  Fa- 
cilities and  Hospitality  Services. 
“There  was  a general  desire  to  bring 
the  building  up  to  current  standards 
and  make  it  more  attractive  for  oc- 
cupants.” 

Remaining  deficiencies  in  the 
washrooms,  laundry  facilities  and 
some  common  areas  will  be  ad- 
dressed during  the  December 
break. 

The  renovations,  totalling 
about  $1.4  million,  were  funded 
through  the  residence  ancillaries’ 
budget. 

Library  Learning  Commons 

Faculty  and  students  will  have 
access  to  a full  range  of  learning, 
writing  and  research  services 
housed  in  the  new  Learning  Com- 
mons on  the  main  floor  of  the 
McLaughlin  Library.  In  a project 
begun  over  the  summer,  the  “nu- 
cleus” of  the  Learning  Commons 
has  been  established,  starting  with 
Learning  and  Writing  Services,  TSS 


and  the  library’s  Information  Liter- 
acy and  Open  Learning  Services. 

This  project  was  funded  from  the 
provincial  facilities  renewal  grant 
and  U of  G’s  Heritage  Fund. 

New  residence 

Anticipating  increased  demand 
for  residence  space  by  continuing 
students,  the  University  last  year  be- 
gan planning  a new  suite-style  resi- 
dence to  accommodate  up  to  500 
continuing  students. 

To  be  constructed  near  East  Resi- 
dences, the  building  is  scheduled  for 
fall  2001.  That’s  when  the  University 
expects  to  see  a need  for  500  more 
residence  spaces  because  of  the 
flow-through  enrolment  resulting 
from  Senate’s  1996  decision  to  in- 
crease first-year  enrolment  to  a sta- 
ble level  by  1999  and  because  of  the 
recent  trend  by  returning  students  to 
select  residence  over  off-campus 
housing. 

This  project  will  ultimately  be 
funded  on  a cost-recovery  basis 
from  student  rent. 

Athletics  facilities 

Board  of  Governors  has  ap- 
proved proceeding  with  planning 
the  major  component  of  the  fourth 


UOF  G offers  employees  an 
opportunity  to  save  with  the 
Canada  Savings  Plan  program 
through  automatic  payroll  deduc- 
tions. Application  forms  are  now 
available  and  must  be  completed 
and  returned  to  Human  Resources 
by  Oct.  8.  Deductions  will  start  with 
the  first  pay  of  December. 

“Employees  need  only  sign  up 
once  rather  than  each  year  for  this 
program,”  says  Lillian  Wilson  of 
Human  Resources.  “The  annual  fall 


phase  of  improvements  to  U of  G’s 
athletics  facilities:  construction  of  a 
new  sports  dome  that  will  cover  an 
indoor  playing  field  and  track.  This 
is  being  undertaken  to  accommo- 
date a projected  increase  in  demand 
for  quality  year-round  sports  facili- 
ties as  student  enrolment  rises. 

The  covered  facility  is  being 
funded  by  a special  levy  approved 
and  paid  for  by  students. 

A users’  committee,  including 
students,  is  working  on  the  building 
design  with  the  architect,  an  expert 
in  sports  facilities  who  designed  the 
Max  Bell  Centre  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba  for  the  1999  Pan  Am 
Games. 

Thombrough  renovations,  addition 

Construction  has  begun  on  the 
35,000-square-foot,  two-storey  ad- 
dition to  the  Thombrough  Building, 
which  will  house  engineering  and 
computing  labs,  a 100-seat  lecture 
theatre,  new  offices  and  faculty 
space.  The  project  also  includes  a 
significant  renovation  to  the  re- 
search and  development  labs  in  the 
current  building. 

Most  of  the  demolition  occurred 
over  the  summer  to  minimize  dis- 


campaign  is  the  time  for  existing  par- 
ticipants to  change  the  amount  of  a 
deduction  or  for  new  employees  to 
join  the  program.” 

She  notes  that  contributions  can 
now  be  reduced  at  any  time  to  a 
minimum  deduction  of  $4  per  pay. 
Previously,  bond  deductions  had  to 
be  cancelled  entirely  if  an  employee’s 
financial  situation  changed. 

Instead  of  issuing  bond  certifi- 
cates each  November,  the  Bank  of 
Canada  now  issues  semi-annual 


ruption  to  teaching.  The  addition, 
expected  to  be  completed  for  fall 
2000,  is  funded  under  the  provincial 
Access  to  Opportunities  Program 
and  has  received  support  from  Hew- 
lett Packard. 

Conservatory  gardens  and  portico 

The  restored  conservatory  and 
redeveloped  gardens  opened  in  June. 
This  project  has  been  fully  funded 
through  contributions  from  alumni, 
friends  and  supporters  in  the  nurs- 
ery and  landscape  industries. 

The  portico  restoration  is  fully 
funded  by  the  OAC  Class  of ’49  as  its 
50lh-anniversary  gift  to  U of  G. 

These  alumni-sponsored  im- 
provements follow  other  recent 
alumni-funded  projects,  including 
the  multimedia  labs  in  the  library 
and  four  similar  satellite  labs,  library 
acquisitions,  renovations  to  War 
Memorial  Hall,  support  for  the  Of- 
fice of  First- Year  Studies  and  re- 
search infrastructure  support. 
Alumni  also  contributed  half  of  the 
$16.8  million  raised  through  the 
ACCESS  Fund,  which  provides 
scholarships  and  bursaries  to  U of  G 
students. 


statements  directly  to  employees. 
“That  means  you  don’t  need  to 
worry  about  losing  or  misplacing 
bond  certificates,”  Wilson  says. 

Withdrawals  from  the  Canada 
Savings  Plan  can  be  arranged  by  call- 
ing the  Bank  of  Canada  directly.  The 
withdrawal  amount  — a minimum 
of  $100  — can  be  deposited  directly 
to  a personal  bank  account  or  sent  by 
cheque. 

For  more  information,  call 
Wilson  at  Ext.  2849. 


Payroll  Savings  Program  Offered 


Available  through 

H.L.  Staebler 


In  Guelph  at 

836  - 5700 
1-800-482-0822 

(fax)  824  - 8030 
or  in  Kitchener  at 

743  - 5221 
1-800-321-9187 

(fax)  743  - 7464 
or  Check  out  our 


Available  to  all  Faculty  and  Staff 
of  the  University  of  Guelph 


A plan  for  all  your  insurance  needs 
Enjoy  the  benefits  of  group  buying  power 
with  our  very  competitive  group  rates 


> 'THE  ULTIMATE"  24  - HOUR  CLAIMS 
SERVICE 

> Monthly  payment  option  - with  no  fees! 

> Underwrittenbyoneofthetopio 
property/casualty  insurers  in  Canada, 
and  100%  Canadian  owned. 

S*  A FULL  RANGE  OF  INSURANCE  PRODUCTS  TO 
sun  YOUR  NEEDS 


Insuring  your  future 

with  H.L.  Staebler  Co.  Ltd. 


HOUSE  TO  RENT 

Professional  couple  with  dog  are 
seeking  a 2+  bedroom  home  to  rent 
starting  in  November  or  December. 

Call  807-622-5339  or  send  e-mail 
to  bueckert@tbaytel.net. 


Realty  World-Collingwood  Town  & Country  Realty  is  pleased  to 
welcome  Rose  Townsley  to  their  sales  team.  After  many  years  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,  OMAF,  her  own  business  in  bulk/health  food  and 
as  a certified  Reflexologist  in  Guelph,  Rose  has  moved  to  The  Town  of 
The  Blue  Mountains.  She  is  committed  to  assisting  you  with  all  your 
Real  Estate  needs  in  the  Collingwood/ThomburyAVasaga  Beach  area. 


If  you  enjoy  the  mountains  and  the  Lake,  this  is 
the  place  to  be.  Call  Rose  today  at  our  toll  free 
number  1-800-610-4868. 


Realty  World  - Collingwood  Town  & Country 

560  First  Street,  Collingwood,  On  L9Y  ICl 

Each  office  b Independently  owned  A operated 


COUNTRY  HOME 

15  Minutes  from  Guelph 


Located  in  a private  enclave  of  estate  homes,  this  contemporary  4,200  square 
foot,  4 bedroom  home  on  2.21  acres,  offers  spacious  principal  rooms,  2 unique 
“loft  style”  bedrooms,  separate  den  and  great  room.  It  features  a beautiful 
pool/patio  area,  children’s  play  centre  and  lovely  landscaped  grounds  with 
many  mature  trees.  Detached  3 bay  brick  garage  has  walk  up  to  a floored  attic. 
Perfect  for  the  large  family  or  entertaining;  ideal  for  a home  office. 

David  Kovats,  Assoc.  Broker  519-623-3587  e-mail  dkovals9mntlnuum.org 

Rep.  Prudential  Grand  Valley  Realty,  $19-621-2000  MLS  901995 
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UNITED  WAY  HUDDLE 

With  a homecoming  crowd  geared  up  to  watch  the  Gryphons  trounce 
the  University  of  Toronto  Blues  Sept.  25,  campus  and  community 
United  Way  volunteers  celebrate  the  official  kickoff  of  U of  G’s  1999 
fund-raising  campaign.  In  back  row,  from  left,  are  Scott  VanEngen, 
chair  of  the  U of  G Alumni  Association;  United  Way  campus  co-chair 
Dick  Freeman  of  the  Department  of  Athletics;  and  athletics  director 
Dave  Copp.  Kneeling  are  chief  librarian  Michael  Ridley,  United  Way 
campus  co-chair;  and  Martha  Jakowlew,  chair  of  the  Guelph  and 
Wellington  United  Way  campaign.  Jakowlew  kicked  the  ceremonial 
football  held  by  U of  G president  Mordechai  Rozanski  to  launch  the 
University’s  $215,000  campaign.  photo  bv  martin  schwaibe 


Family  Stress  Under  Study 

McConnell  Foundation  funds  research  on  best  work  practices 


The  Centre  for  Families, 
Work  and  Well-Being  will  be 
investigating  the  stresses  that  face 
working  families  across  Canada, 
thanks  to  a recent  $185,000  award 
from  the  J.W.  McConnell  Family 
Foundation. 

The  money  will  fund  an  eight- 
month  research  project  examining 
best  work  practices  in  small  and 
medium-sized  workplaces.  Re- 
searchers will  identify  the  practices 
of  leading-edge  companies  through 
nationwide  focus  groups  and  later 
disseminate  recommendations  to 
business  and  government. 

The  research  will  be  unusual  in 
focusing  on  smaller  businesses  with 
fewer  than  500  employees.  “There’s 
a lot  of  literature  and  research  find- 
ings available  that  identify  best 
practices  in  large  corporations,” 
says  centre  co-director  Prof.  Kerry 
Daly,  Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition. 

“The  challenge  is  doing  the  same 
for  small  and  medium-sized  organi- 
zations. Our  intuitive  sense  is  that 
smaller  companies  have  fewer  for- 
mal policies,  but  that  there  are  some 
very  creative,  progressive  practices 
in  place  as  well.” 

The  project  may  also  lead  to  an 
awards  system  for  Canadian  busi- 
nesses exemplifying  the  integration 
of  work  and  family  for  healthy  liv- 
ing. 


Prof.  Michael  Nightingale,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences,  congratulates 
Daly  and  centre  co-director  Prof. 
Donna  Lero  and  the  interdiscipli- 
nary team  associated  with  this  proj- 
ect in  receiving  this  award.  “The 
topic  is  an  important  societal  issue 
and  just  underlines  the  real  potential 
of  the  centre,”  he  says. 

One  of  Canada’s  largest  private 
charitable  organizations,  the  J.W. 
McConnell  Foundation  promotes 
initiatives  and  ideas  helpful  to  Cana- 
dian society.  The  foundation  notes 
that  “there  is  growing  recognition 
that  economic  prosperity  cannot  be 
sustained  without  attention  to  wider 
issues  of  human  development  and 
community  well-being.” 

Says  Daly;  "It’s  wonderful  to 
have  this  support  from  the  J.W. 
McConnell  Foundation  because  the 
project  is  consistent  with  the  aims  of 
the  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  to  conduct  research  that 
explores  the  work-family  balance,  it 
involves  us  in  a positive  way  in  the 
process  of  social  change,  and  it  al- 
lows us  to  establish  connections 
with  business  organizations  keen  to 
be  on  the  leading  edge  in  integrating 
work  and  family  in  healthy  ways.  I 
expect  this  research  project  to  have 
practical  benefits  and  repercussions, 
to  be  highly  visible  and  very  much  in 
the  public  domain.” 


Daly  will  serve  as  principal  inves- 
tigator. Other  researchers  involved 
include  Lero;  Prof.  Chris  McKenna, 
Economics;  Prof.  Julia  Christensen 
Hughes,  director  of  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services;  Profs.  Karen  Korabik 
and  Peter  Hausdorf,  Psychology, 
and  post-doctoral  student  Jennifer 
Rooney. 

News  of  the  funding  reached 
Hausdorf  just  as  he  was  settling  in  at 
U of  G.  He  formally  joined  the  Psy- 
chology Department  in  August,  af- 
ter several  years  in  consulting  and 
corporate  positions  in  industry  and 
a term  last  year  as  a HAFA  sessional 
lecturer.  He  obtained  his  master’s 
degree  in  psychology  from  U of  G 
and  his  doctorate  from  McMaster. 

“Almost  every  company  I’ve 
worked  with  has  been  looking  at  the 
work-family  balance  and  how  to  ad- 
dress it,”  says  Hausdorf.  “The  prob- 
lem is,  they  haven’t  found  solutions 
yet.  I’m  hopeful  this  project  will 
produce  best  practices  we  can  later 
apply  to  recruitment  and  retention 
practices." 

In  addition  to  industrial  psychol- 
ogy, he  specializes  in  employment 
competencies  and  interview  prac- 
tices. He  is  teaching  graduate-level 
personnel  courses  this  fall  and  will 
move  to  an  undergraduate  course  in 
psychological  measurement  next 
spring. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


An  opportunity  for  undergraduate,  diploma 

and  graduate  students  to  earn  up  to 


for  developing  new  products  and/or 
marketing  strategies  for  Ontario  soybeans. 
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Competition  Versus 
Talent  Development 

“The  university  should  be  a place  where  the  priorities  lie  in  helping  people  use  their  talents 
to  reach  their  fullest  potential  and  to  follow  their  own  path  to  success.” 

by  Sandy  Middleton 


When  Alexander  Astin,  director  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  at  UCLA, 
visited  U of  G in  1989  as  a IS^-anniversary 
guest  of  the  College  of  Social  Science,  he 
delivered  a public  lecture  titled  “Defending  and  Measuring 
Educational  Objectives.  Is  Harvard  a Good  University?”  In 
that  talk,  he  suggested  that  much  of  what  we  do  in  our 
universities  is  motivated  by  competition.  Contrary  to  the 
widely  held  opinion  that  competition  brings  out  the  best  in  a 
system,  he  suggested  it  is  the  antithesis  of  what  universities 
should  be  about.  Further,  he  suggested  that  competition  in 
the  university  exacts  a high  cost  in  human  well-being  and 
institutional  morale.  As  an  alternative,  he  outlined  a “talent 
development”  model,  in  which  he  suggested  the  goals  of  the 
university  could  be  better  met  by  creating  a supportive 
environment  where  the  unique  talents  of  each  individual 
would  be  recognized  and  nurtured  to  full  potential. 

Astin  acknowledged  that  adoption  of  his  model  would  re- 
quire changes  in  how  we  educate  our  students  and  measure 
their  accomplishments,  and  how  we  value  the  scholarship 
and  contributions  of  our  colleagues.  It  would  take  courage  to 
make  the  switch,  but  he  suggested  the  benefits  would  greatly 
outweigh  the  costs. 

His  thoughts  struck  a responsive  chord  with  me  and  I 
have  thought  of  them  many  times  since,  most  recendy  fol- 
lowing a discussion  with  my  departmental  chair  over  teach- 
ing assignments,  commitment,  performance  and  pending 
retirement.  During  our  discussion,  I became  aware  that  de- 
spite efforts  to  create  a more  flexible  culture  at  the  University 
of  Guelph  (see  Article  19  of  the  Special  Plan  Agreement),  it 
seems  that  in  the  sciences,  one’s  real  worth  is  still  arbitrarily 
measured  by  the  output  of  refereed  publications,  the  number 
of  graduate  students  in  the  laboratory,  the  amount  of  money 
held  in  research  grants  and  the  hours  spent  on  the  job.  The 
larger  the  research  program,  the  more  worthy  the  contribu- 
tion. Further,  because  of  the  “long  hours”  culture  that  fosters 
the  notion  that  to  be  a serious  scientist,  one  must  work  in  the 
lab  late  into  the  evenings  and  on  weekends,  the  longer  the 
working  day,  the  more  worthy  the  effort. 

This  model,  which  has  widespread  currency  at  universi- 
ties, essentially  requires  a total  commitment  to  science  with 
time  for  little  else.  Accordingly,  the  model  implicitiy  fosters 
the  notion  that  it  is  acceptable  for  allegiance  to  one’s  science 
to  take  priority  over  allegiance  to  the  university,  student  edu- 
cation and  family.  Most  academic  scientists  see  little  alterna- 
tive but  to  struggle  with  meeting  the  stringent  demands  of 
the  model,  regardless  of  the  toll  it  exacts  from  other  areas  of 
their  lives.  Those  who  conform  and  meet  the  competitive 
standards  set  are  seen  to  be  “successful.”  They  thrive  in  the  sys- 
tem and  gain  the  prestige  that  comes  with  their  “success,”  and 
many  go  on  to  positions  of  power  and  influence  in  the  univer- 
sity and  scientific  communities.  With  power  comes  authority, 
and  with  authority,  a sense  of  what  is  right.  Thus,  in  the  aca- 
demic context,  the  “successful”  scientists  believe  they  know 
what  is  right  for  themselves  and  their  colleagues.  Accordingly, 
they  self-righteously  make  the  rules,  set  the  standards  and  let 
their  influence  trickle  down  through  all  aspects  of  their  work, 
from  granting  agencies  to  promotion  and  tenure  committees. 
They  find  it  hard  to  accept  that  there  are  legitimate  alternatives 
to  their  vision  of  what  constitutes  a “successful"  career. 

I neither  question  the  right  of  such  individuals  to  adopt  the 
competitive  model  for  themselves  nor  begrudge  them  their 
hard-won  “success.”  Indeed,  science  and  society  frequently 
benefit  from  the  outcome  of  their  devoted  work.  I do,  however, 
question  their  right  to  impose  on  us  all  the  competitive  model, 
with  its  odious  comparative  yardstick.  I also  question  the  value 
of  their  efforts  to  browbeat  and  cajole  us  into  fitting  their 
stereotyped  mould  of  “success.”  Each  of  us  has  our  own  life  to 
live.  “Success”  comes  in  many  guises. 


Some  may  suggest  that  by  questioning  the  effectiveness  of 
the  competitive  university  model,  Astin  and  I are  arguing  for 
the  acceptance  of  a system  that  condones  soft  performance. 
That  is  far  from  the  case.  I recognize  the  need  to  evaluate  per- 
formance, but  suggest  it  can  be  done  in  a more  humane  and  lib- 
eral fashion  than  under  the  constraints  of  the  competitive 
model.  Unfortunately,  the  competitive  model  fails  to  appreciate 
our  individuality.  As  a result,  it  struggles  to  accommodate  the 
differing  personality  types,  with  their  matching  talents  and  en- 
ergy levels,  that  characterize  us  as  human  beings.  Further,  the 
competitive  model  promotes  and  rewards  “workaholism”  with- 
out recognizing  that,  for  most,  it  is  a harmful  addiction  that 
suppresses  personal  development,  is  detrimental  to  individual 
well-being  and  is  damaging  to  human  relationships.  Finally,  the 
model  is  unsympathetic  to  life’s  realities  — its  changing  respon- 
sibilities, its  unavoidable  crises,  and  its  natural  ebb  and  flow. 

The  talent  development  model,  by  contrast,  celebrates  indi- 
viduality, nurtures  growth  and  is  sensitive  to  the  impact  of  the 
above  issues  on  one’s  career.  In  it,  focus  is  placed  on  the  totality 
of  an  individual’s  accomplishments  and  contributions  to  the 
whole,  rather  than  on  the  ability  to  meet  the  comparatively  nar- 


row standards  set  by  an  elite  few. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  “the  strength  of  the  univer- 
sity lies  in  its  people.”  If  we  firmly  believe  that,  then  the  uni- 
versity should  be  able  to  celebrate,  foster  and  value  the  rich 
diversity  of  talent  that  its  students,  staff  and  faculty  members 
bring  to  it. 

Like  Astin,  I believe  the  university  should  be  a place  where 
the  priorities  lie  in  helping  people  use  their  talents  to  reach 
their  fullest  potential  and  to  follow  their  own  path  to  “suc- 
cess.” Despite  the  rhetoric,  however,  most  universities,  includ- 
ing our  own,  remain  committed  to  the  competitive  model. 
Accordingly,  they  adopt  the  values  of  our  ruthlessly  competi- 
tive society,  where  success  is  equated  with  riches,  power  and 
prestige;  where  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer;  and 
where  output  and  efficiency  take  precedence  over  human  de- 
velopment and  well-being.  I find  it  ironic  that  in  our  increas- 
ingly secular  age,  our  universities,  which  emerged  from  the 
religious  foundations  of  the  past,  have  forgotten  the  ancient 
wisdom  of  St.  Paul,  who  reminded  us  that  we  are  parts  of  one 
body  and  though  our  talents  differ,  each  is  valued  and  each  is 
important  to  the  whole  (Romans  12:  6-8). 

Although  I have  never  espoused  the  competitive  model  of 
the  university,  I have  been  fairly  treated  by  it  despite  the  many 
battles  fought  along  the  way.  In  general,  I am  content  with 
what  I have  contributed  to  the  University  of  Guelph  and  to  sci- 
ence. Moreover,  I have  had  a full  and  happy  life  thus  far.  So 
what  has  prompted  me  to  write  this  article? 

Given  the  deeply  entrenched  hold  of  the  competitive 
model,  I am  concerned  for  those  who  are  entering  the  univer- 
sity for  the  first  time  and  those  colleagues  who  are  beginning 
their  academic  careers.  I am  also  concerned  for  those  estab- 
lished colleagues  who  will  have  to  survive  in  this  rapidly  evolv- 
ing system  for  some  years  to  come.  Surely  the  stress  with 
which  many  of  them  now  live,  largely  resulting  from  the  pres- 
sured and  competitive  work  environment,  is  counterproduc- 
tive and,  in  the  long  run,  untenable.  If  that  stress  is  not 
relieved,  I fear  many  will  suffer  the  consequences  — ill  health, 
broken  relationships,  reduced  productivity,  declining  morale, 
increasing  cynicism  and,  ultimately,  shattered  dreams.  As 
world-renowned  ornithologist  Jon  Ahlquist  recently  put  it: 
“We  only  get  one  invitation  to  this  party  called  life;  when  it 
turns  ugly,  it’s  time  to  make  a new  plan.”  I suggest  the  time  has 
• come  for  the  University  to  make  a new  plan. 

I suspect  those  who  have  benefited  from  the  competitive 
model  will  see  no  need  for  change.  The  University  has  served 
them  well.  But  what  of  those  students,  staff  and  faculty  mem- 
bers whose  aspirations  remain  unfulfilled,  whose  many  and 
varied  contributions  are  taken  for  granted  and  whose  well- 
being is  threatened?  And  what  of  the  wasted  efforts  of  those  col- 
leagues who  have  been  crushed  by  the  system  and  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside? 

Although  no  model  is  perfect,  I think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
to  explore  Astin’s  talent  development  model  as  an  alternative  to 
what  is  now  in  place.  If  we  were  to  adopt  his  model,  the  Univer- 
sity would  become  a more  humane  place  where  life,  with  all  its 
rich  dimensions,  is  celebrated  and  where  there  would  be  a place 
for  all  to  thrive  in  the  knowledge  that  their  individuality  would 
be  respected  and  their  unique  contributions  valued.  In  turn,  I 
suspect  morale  would  rise  and,  with  it,  the  creative  dynamism 
that  results  when  people  are  committed  and  fulfilled  in  their 
roles.  Accordingly,  the  University  would  thrive  in  all  areas  and 
have  little  difficulty  in  meeting  its  broad  mandate  of  scholar- 
ship, education  and  service. 

Yes,  there  would  be  risks  involved  in  switching  models,  but  I 
think  the  risks  are  worth  taking.  I hope  that  those  who  will 
shape  the  future  of  the  University  of  Guelph  may  think  so,  too. 

Prof.  Sandy  Middleton  is  a faculty  member  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology. 
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The  University  of  Guelph  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  research-intensive  universities  in  Canada. 

In  1998/99,  U of  G research  funding  totalled  $78.56  million,  $40.53  of  that  through  the  University’s  unique 
agreement  with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs.  Guelph  also  received  $13.84  million 
from  the  granting  councils,  $12.05  million  from  business  and  industry,  $6.26  million  from  the  federal  government, 
$4.22  million  from  charitable  organizations  $1.31  million  from  the  Ontario  government,  $0.33  million  from  other 
governments  and  $0.02  million  from  private  citizens.  Since  the  launch  of  the  Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation 
in  1997,  U of  G has  received  the  most  funding  of  any  Canadian  university  without  a medical  school  and  is  the 
second  highest  of  all  universities  in  per-capita  funding.  In  this  special  supplement,  @Guelph  launches  a 
semi-annual  report  ofU  of  G’s  research  awards  that  demonstrates  the  diversity  and  breadth  of  the 
University’s  funding  support.  The  awards  listed  cover  the  period  Jan.  1 to  June  30, 1999. 


AAC 

Prof.  Rebecca  Hallett,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  “Strategies  to  Improve 
Control  of  Cabbage  Maggot  and 
Reduce  Insecticide  Usage.” 

Chung-Ja  Jackson,  Laboratory 
Services,  “Analytical  Methods  for 
Determination  of  Nutraceutical  Con- 
tents — Ginseng.” 

Mary  Ruth  McDonald,  Plant  Agri- 
culture/HRIO,  “Biology  and  Control 
of  Corky  Root  on  Lettuce,”  “Variety 
Trials  for  Parsnips,  Red  Beets,  Green 
Onions  and  Leeks”  and  “Minor-Use 
Registration  for  Green  Onions  and 
Spinach.” 

John  O’Sullivan,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture/HRIO,  “Variety  Evaluations  for 
Fresh-Market  Vegetable  Crops”  and 
“Herbicide  Efficacy  and  Crop  Toler- 
ance Studies  for  Fresh-Market  Vegeta- 
bles.” 

Marc  Sabourin,  Laboratory  Serv- 
ices, “Development  of  a Diagnostic 
Service  for  Asters.” 

Al  McKeown,  Plant  Agriculture/ 
HRIO,  “Cole  Crop  Calcium,  Sulphur 
Nutrition  and  Late-Storage  Cabbage 
Evaluation.” 

Prof.  Cynthia  Scott-Dupree,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  “Determining 
Efficacy  of  Spinosad  on  Moths  in  Cole 
Crops.” 

ACADIAN  SEAPLANTS  LIMITED 

Prof.  John  Cant,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  “Field  Trial  on  Dairy  Cat- 
tle Utilizing  Acadian  Seaplants  Spec- 
tramin  Plus.” 

ADASON  PROPERTIES  LTD. 

Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Horticulture  Research.” 

ADVANTA  SEEDS  U.K.  LIMITED 

Prof.  Tony  Hunt,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Isolated  Microspore  Culture  of 
Winter  Wheat.” 

AGREVO  CANADA  INC. 

Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Pesticide  Analysis.” 

AGRIUM  INC.  BIOLOGICALS 

Prof.  John  Sutton,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Biological  Control  of  Soil- 
Borne  Diseases.” 

ALBERTA  AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Biocontrol  of  Lygus  Infesta- 
tions by  Entomopathogenic  Fungi 
Delivered  by  Pollinators  to  Canola. 


AGRIBIOTICS  INC. 

Prof.  Dave  Hume,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Evaluation  of  Soybean  Inocu- 
lants  from  Urbana  Laboratories.” 

AGRICULTURE  & AGRI-FOOD 
CANADA 

Pierre  Blais,  Alfred  College, 
“Effects  of  Ice  Cover  on  Productivity 
of  Forage  Crops.” 

Prof.  Cecil  Forsberg,  Microbiology, 
“Studies  on  the  Phytase  from  Seleno- 
mona  rumiantium." 

Prof.  Karl  Meilke,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  “Canadian 
Agri-Food  Trade  Research  Network.” 
Art  Schaafsma,  Ridgetown  College, 
“Management  of  GibbereUa  (Fusar- 
ium)  Ear  Rot  in  Field  Com  in  Eastern 
Ontario.” 

Bert  VandenBygaart,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  “Quantification  of  Soil 
Fauna  Contribution  to  Soil  Structure 
Development.” 

Prof.  Alfons  Weersink,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Business,  “Eco- 
nomic Impact  Analysis  of  Climate 
Change  for  the  Agricultural  Sector." 

AJINOMOTO  CO.,  INC. 

Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Population  Medi- 
cine, “An  Evaluation  of  the  Therapeu- 
tic Potential  of  Amino  Acids  for  the 
Treatment  of  Subclinical  Ketosis  in 
Lactating  Dairy  Cows.” 

ALL-TECH  BIOTECHNOLOGY 
CENTRE  INC. 

Prof.  Trevor  Smith,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Effect  of  Feeding 
Grains  Contaminated  with  Fusarium 
Mycotoxins  on  the  Incidence  of  Bruis- 
ing and  Condemnations  in  Broiler 
Chickens.” 

ASSOCIATION  OF  REPTILIAN  AND 
AMPHIBIAN  VETERINARIANS 

Prof.  Dale  Smith,  Pathobiology, 
“Lipid  Keratopathy  and  Lipid  Metabo- 
lism in  Frogs.” 

ASTRA  PHARMA  INC. 

Prof.  David  Waltner  Toews,  Popu- 
lation Medicine,  “Evaluation  of  the 
Impact  of  Ontario’s  Emergency  Health 
Services  ‘Symptom  Relief  Drug  Pro- 
gram’ on  Hospital  Utilization.” 

BATTELLE  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE 

Prof.  Terry  Beveridge,  Microbiol- 
ogy, “Electron  Transfer  at  the  Fe  (III) 
Oxice-Microbe  Interface.” 


BOWATER  PULP  & PAPER  CANADA 
INC. 

John  Rowsell,  Kemptville  College, 
“Agronomy  Research.” 

BEEF  IMPROVEMENT  ONTARIO 
CORP. 

Prof.  Jim  Wilton,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Improving  Beef  Ten- 
derness Through  Genetics”  and 
“Advanced  Genetic  Evaluation,  Selec- 
tion and  Design  Technologies  in  Effi- 
cient Quality  Beef  Production.” 

CANADA  FOUNDATION  FOR 
INNOVATION 

Prof.  David  Evans,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  “Genes  to  Proteins: 
Advanced  Macromolecular  Analysis.” 
Prof.  Terry  Gillespie,  “New  Tech- 
nologies for  Assessing  and  Enhancing 
Agroecosystems.” 

Prof.  Heidi  Schraft,  Food  Science, 
“Molecular  Biology  and  Imaging 
Equipment”  (with  Profs.  Mansel  Grif- 
fiths and  Yoshinori  Mine,  Food  Sci- 
ence, and  Dongwan  Yoo,  Pathobiol- 
ogy)- 

CANADIAN  CHEMICAL 
PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Keith  Solomon,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  “Quantitative  Risk  Assess- 
ment.” 

Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak,  Zool- 
ogy, “Developing  Methods  to  Assess 
Reproductive  Endocrine  in  Fish.” 

CANADIAN  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 
FOUNDATION 

Prof.  Joseph  Lam,  Microbiol- 
ogy,“Effects  of  Pseudomonas  aerugi- 
nosa Lipopolysaccharide  on  Airway 
Epithelial  Cells  of  the  CF  Host.” 

CANADIAN  FOOD  INSPECTION 
AGENCY 

Prof.  Scott  McEwen,  Population 
Medicine,  “Literature  Review  on  Cur- 
rent Information  Regarding  the  Fre- 
quency of  the  NPTII,  BLA  and  Tet  R 
Genes  in  North  American  Environ- 
mental Isolates.” 

CANADIAN  HERITAGE 

Prof.  George  Barron,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  “ translation  services  for 
the  book  Mushrooms  And  Other  Fungi 
Of  Eastern  Canada. 

CANADIAN  HORTICULTURAL 
COUNCIL 

Prof.  Rickey  Yada,  Food  Science, 


“Factors  Regulating  the  Process  Qual- 
ity of  Potatoes:  Low-Temperature 
Sweetening  and  Prediction  of  Chip 
Colour.” 

CANADIAN  INOVATECH 

Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Extension  of  Shelf  Life  of  Dairy 
Products  Using  Combinations  of 
Antimicrobial  Agents." 

CANADIAN  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

Prof.  Jana  Janaldram,  Rural  Exten- 
sion Studies,  “Farm  Management  in 
Russia.” 

CANADIAN  PORK  COUNCIL 

Prof.  Jim  Squires,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Manipulation  of 
Hindgut  Fermentation  to  Reduce  the 
Excretion  of  Selected  Odour-Causing 
Compounds  in  Pig  Manure”  (with 
Profs.  Kees  de  Lange,  Ming  Fan  and 
Trevor  Smith). 

CANADIAN  WILDLIFE 
FOUNDATION 

Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Zoology,  “Con- 
servation of  the  Eastern  Fox  Snake  and 
the  Blue  Racer  on  Pelee  Island.” 


CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 

Prof.  Jackie  WoLfe-Keddie,  Rural 
Planning  and  Development,  “Lennox 
Island  Community-Based  Ecotourism 
Development  Plan.” 

CARTER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

INC 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Lee,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Food-Grade  Com  Quality 
Breeding.” 

CATTLE  BREEDING  RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 

Prof.  Gerald  Jansen,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Dairy  Cattle  Breed- 
ing Strategies.” 

CENTEON 

Prof.  Jon  Lamarre,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, “Improved  Skin  Graft  Survival 
Using  Gene-Mediated  Enhancement 
of  Angiogenesis  and  Intramuscular 
Fibronolysis”  (with  Prof.  Craig  Miller, 
Clinical  Studies). 

CENTRE  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  EARTH 
AND  SPACE  TECHNOLOGY 

Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Controlled- Environment  Sys- 
tems Facility.” 


Chris  Duke,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, “Real-Time  Meteorological 
Radar  Monitoring  of  Rainfall  and 
Satellite-Derived  Land-Surface  Tem- 
perature Measurement  for  an  Agroeco- 
system GIS.” 

Prof.  Richard  Protz,  Land  Resource 
Science,  “Systematic  Image  Analysis  of 
Pedofeatures  Within  Soil  Thin  Sec- 
tions.’’ 

Bert  VandenBygaart,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  “Development  of  a Sys- 
tem for  the  Computed  Tomography  of 
Soil  Structure:  A Tool  for  Optimum 
Management  of  the  Soil  Resource.” 

CHATEAU  DES  CHARMES  WINES 
LTD. 

Prof.  Annette  Nassuth.  Botany, 
"Field  Evaluation  by  RT-PCR  to  Iden-  f 
dfy  and  Isolate  Virus-Free  Tissue  from 
Infected  Grapevines.” 

CYTEC  CANADA  INC. 

Fiona  Rintoul,  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, “Industrial  Naturalization  Project 
1999"  (with  Larry  Harder). 

DAIRY  FARMERS  OF  CANADA 

Prof.  Brian  McBride,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Nutrition  to  Pro- 
mote Health  of  the  Transition  Dairy 
Cow.” 

DAIRY  FARMERS  OF  ONTARIO 

Prof.  Paul  Boettcher,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Genetic  Relation- 
ships Among  Mobility,  Body  Condi- 
tion and  Other  Dairy  Cattle  Traits” 
(with  Prof.  Larry  Schaeffer)  and  “Iden- 
tifying Genetic  and  Environmental 
Influences  on  Milk  Acetone  and  Urea 
Nitrogen”  (with  Profs.  Gerald  Jansen, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  and  David 
Kelton  and  Kerry  Lissemore,  Popula- 
tion Medicine). 

Prof.  Todd  Duffield,  Population 
Medicine,  “Epidemiology  of  Neospora 
canium  Infection  in  Dairy  Cattle  and 
the  Impact  of  Infection  on  Dairy  Pro- 
duction" (with  Beverly  McEwen,  Labo- 
ratory Services,  and  Prof.  Andrew 
Peregrine,  Pathobiology). 

Prof.  Michael  Goss,  Land  Resource 
Science,  “To  Evaluate  Improved  Tests 
for  the  Availability  of  N to  Com  from 
Soil  and  Animal  Manures,  for  Use  by 
Dairy  Farmers  in  Ontario"  and 
“Develop  an  Environmental  Risk 
Index  System  for  the  Contribution  of 
Dairy  Farms  to  the  Loading  of  Nitro- 
gen, Phosphorus  and  Micro-organisms 
to  the  Environment,  Including  an  Eco- 
nomic Assessment.” 

Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Expression  of  Omega-3  Fatty 
Acid  Biosynthetic  Gene  Cluster  in  the 
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Bacteria  Used  in  the  Dairy  Industry” 
and  “Detection  of  Immunomodula- 
tory Compounds  from  Milk  Fer- 
mented by  Lactic  Acid  Bacteria.” 

Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Population  Medi- 
cine, "Evaluation  of  Methods  for  the 
Early  Detection  of  Health  and  Produc- 
tion Problems  in  Peri-parturient  Dairy 
Cows”  (with  Profs.  Don  Barnum, 
Pathobiology,  and  David  Kelton  and 
Kerry  Lissemore,  Population  Medi- 
cine) and  “An  Investigation  of  Iodine 
Concentrations  at  Various  Stages  in 
the  Processing  of  Raw  Milk  to  Finished 
Fluid  Milk  Product:  Associations 
Between  Milking  Management  Meth- 
ods and  Indicators  of  Udder  Health” 
(with  Kelton). 

Prof.  Alex  Marangoni,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Manufacture  of  Value-Added 
Products  from  Milk  Fat”  (with  Prof. 
Robert  Lencki). 

Prof.  Brian  McBride,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Attenuation  of 
Rumen  Acidosis  Through  Diet  Selec- 
tion by  Cows.” 

Prof.  Bryan  McKersie,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Increased  Energy  Content  in 
Alfalfa  Forage”  (with  Prof.  Steve 
Bowley). 

Paul  Sharpe,  Kemptville  College, 
“Metabolism  and  Fertility  in  Dairy 
Cattle.” 

DANONE  INSTITUTE  OF  CANADA 

Prof.  Heather  Keller,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  “Valida- 
tion of  Seniors  in  the  Community: 
Risk  Evaluation  for  Eating  and  Nutri- 
tion.” 

DONOHUE  PAPER  & PULP 

Prof.  Paul  Voroney,  Land  Resource 
Science,  “Conditioning  of  Degraded 
and  Marginal  Soils  with  Paper  Mill 
Biosolids.” 

ELANCO  DIVISION,  ELI  LILLY  CO. 

Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Population  Medi- 
cine, “An  Evaluation  of  the  Efficacy  of 
Tilmicosin  Intramammary  as  a Treat- 
ment Against  Mastitis  Caused  by 
Staphylococcus  aureus  and  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Mastitis  Caused  by  Strepto- 
coccus spp.  in  Non-lactating  Cows.” 

ELI  LILLY  CANADA  LTD. 

Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Population  Medi- 
cine, “Vital-E.” 

ENVIRONMENT  CANADA 

Prof.  Grant  Edwards,  Engineering, 
“Measurement  of  Anthropogenic  and 
Natural  Mercury  Sources  to  the 
Atmosphere.” 

Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany, 
“Assessment  of  the  State  of  Dendro- 
chronological  Analyses  for  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  of  Ontario.” 

Prof.  Gerry  Madae,  Zoology, 
“Conservation  Status  of  Mussel  Com- 
munities in  Southwestern  Ontario.” 

Brian  Ripley,  Laboratory  Services, 
“Fruit  Testing.” 

Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak,  Zool- 
ogy,  “Methodology  Required  to  Assess 
the  Role  That  Contaminant-  Induced 
Changes  in  Retinoic  Acid  Dynamics 
Might  Play  in  the  Fish  Reproduction 
and  Early  Development,”  “Validation 
of  In  Vitro  Response  to  Nonylphenol 
Polyethoxylates,”  “Reproductive 
Alterations  in  Fish  Exposed  to  Pulp 
Mill  Effluents,”  “Preparing  Fish  Gona- 
dal Tissues  for  Histology  Analysis"  and 
“Steroid  Hormone  Analyses.” 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  & 
TECHNOLOGY  ALLIANCE  CANADA 

Prof.  Francois  Tardif,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Characterization,  Manage- 
ment and  Prevention  of  Resistance  to 
Alsinhibiting  Herbicides  in  Eastern 
Canada.” 

ERGONORTH  LTD. 

Prof.  Innes  Mackenzie,  Computing 


and  Information  Science,  “Interface 
for  Mobile  Computing." 

ESG  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 

Prof.  Ray  McBride,  Land  Resource 
Science,  “A  Study  of  Poplar  Tree  Sys- 
tems as  an  Alternative  Hydrological 
Cover  for  MSW  Landfills  in  Ontario.” 

FIRST  LINE  SEEDS  LIMITED 

Prof.  Istvan  Rajcan,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Isoflavone-Rich  Soybeans:  A 
New  Value-Added  Product”  (with 
Gary  Ablett,  Ridgetown  College;  Prof. 
Paul  Goodwin,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, and  Chung-Ja  Jackson,  Lab  Serv- 
ices). 

FREE  UNIVERSITY,  AMSTERDAM 

Prof.  May  Aung,  Consumer  Stud- 
ies, "New  Brand  Development  Study.” 
Prof.  Cathy  Ralston,  HAFA, 
“Dutch-Canadian  New  Hotel  Service 
Development  Study.” 

FRIENDS  OF  ALGONQUIN  PARK 

Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Zoology,  “Popu- 
lation Genetics  of  the  Wood  Turtle 
and  Its  Application  to  Conservation.” 

GOVERNMENT  OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND/LABRADOR 

Prof.  Bruce  Hunter,  Pathobiology, 
“Bacteriological,  Serological  and  Viral 
Research  on  Seals  During  the  1998 
Season.” 

GRACE  CANADA  INC. 

Prof.  Hung  Lee,  Environmental 
Biology,  "Bacterial  Reductive  Dehalo- 
genases  Useful  in  the  Treatment  of 
Toxic  Chlorinated  Aromatic  Com- 
pounds” (with  Prof.  Jack  Trevors). 

GRAYSON-JOCKEYCLUB 
RESEARCH  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

Prof.  John  Prescott,  Pathobiology, 
“DNA  Vaccination  Against  Rhodococ- 
cus  equi Pneumonia.” 

GREATER  ESSEX  COUNTY 
DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  Zoology,  “Cana- 
da’s Polar  Environments.” 


GUARD  INC. 

Prof.  Steve  Bowley,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Enhanced  Root  Production  in 
Plants”  (with  Prof.  Bryan  McKersie). 


HARSTER’S  GREENHOUSES  INC. 

Prof.  Praveen  Saxena,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Genetic  Improvement  of 
African  Violets.” 

H.).  HEINZ  CO. 

Prof  Peter  Pauls,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Exploring  the  Field  Disease  and 
Stress  Tolerance  of  ACC  Deminase 
Tomato  Transgenics.” 

HEALTH  CANADA 

Prof.  David  Rapport,  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  “The  Health 
Costs  of  Ecological  Degradation.” 

HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN 
FOUNDATION 

Prof.  Teresa  Crease,  Zoology, 
“DNA  Sequencing.” 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  CANADA 

Uta  Matthes-Sears,  Botany,  “Ecol- 
ogy of  Unproductive  Habitats  on  the 
Bruce  Peninsula.” 

Peter  Mitchell,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, “Conservation  Information  Co- 
Operative  Manager.” 


INDIAN  AND  NORTHERN  AFFAIRS 
CANADA 

Prof.  David  Douglas,  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  support  for 
students  working  in  the  North. 

Prof.  Don  Reid,  Rural  Planning 
and  Development,  funding  to  support 
the  work  of  David  Boles  in  the  North 
during  1999/2000. 

Internal  university 

MATCHING  FUNDS 

Prof.  Qi  Li,  Economics,  “Semipara- 
metric  Estimation  and  Testing  of  Sta- 
tistical Models  with  Applications  in 
Economics”  and  “Semiparametric 
Estimation  and  Testing  of  Statistical 
Models.” 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ARBORICULTURE 

Prof.  John  Klironomos,  Botany, 
“Arboriculture  Research.” 

ITALIA  SALAMI  COMPANY  LTD. 

Prof.  Shai  Barbut,  Food  Science, 

“ Escherichia  coli  0157:H7  in  Fer- 
mented Sausage.” 


J.M.  SCHNEIDER  LTD. 

Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Survival  of  Listeria  Monocyto- 
genes in  Wieners  and  Chicken  Nug- 
gets.” 

KGK  SYNERGIZE 

Chung-Ja  Jackson,  Laboratory 
Services,  “Feasibility  Study  for  the 
Most  Active  Anti-Cancer  and 
Cholesterol-Lowering  Soy  Prepara- 
tions in  Animal  Models.” 

L&J  ADJUSTERS  B.C.  LTD. 

Prof.  John  Proctor,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Horticulture  Research.” 

LUSTR  COOP 

Prof.  John  Sutton,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Biocontrol  of  Botrytis  in 
Conifer  Seedlings.” 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

Prof.  John  Barta,  Pathobiology, 
“Organellar  Biology  and  Protein  Traf- 
ficking in  Apicomplexan  Parasites.” 
Prof.  Mark  Baker,  Pathobiology, 
“Molecular  Analysis  of  a 
Recombination -Enhancing  Sequence 
in  the  Immunoglobulin  U Locus.” 

Prof.  Kelly  Meckling-Gill,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
“Control  of  Anti-Tumour  Activity  of 
ARAC  by  Polyunsaturated  Fatty 
Acids.” 

Prof.  David  Rapport,  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  Ecosystem 
Health  Congress,  University  of 
Califomia-Davis,  August  1999. 

Prof.  Chris  Whitfield,  Microbiol- 
ogy, “Assembly  and  Genetic  Regula- 
tion of  Group  1 Capsules  in  Gram- 
Negative  Pathogens." 


MERIAL  LIMITED 

Prof.  Reggie  Lo,  Microbiology,  “To 
Develop  a Procedure  for  the  Produc- 
tion of  Recombinant  Leukotoxin  of 
Pasteurella  haemolytica  for  In  Vitro 
Test” 

MILLENNIUM  BUREAU  OF 
CANADA 

Prof.  Stewart  Hilts,  Land  Resource 
Science,  “Volunteer  Environmental 
Experience  Opportunities  Program 
for  Students.” 


MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL 

Prof.  Mark  Hurtig,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, Mosaicplasty  for  Resurfacing 
Damaged  Joint  Surfaces.” 


NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE  OF 
CANADA 

Prof.  Kelly  Meckling-Gill,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
“Regulation  of  ARAC  and  Gemcita- 
bine  Toxicity.” 

NATURAL  SCIENCES  AND 
ENGINEERING  RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 

Prof.  Jim  Ballantyne,  Zoology, 
equipment  grant  for  a temperature- 
controlled  spectrofluorometer  (with 
Prof.  Pat  Wright). 

Prof.  Otman  Basir,  Engineering, 
“An  Active  Multi-Sensor  System  for 
Tracking  and  Recognizing  Hand  Ges- 
tures.” 

Prof.  Bill  Beamish,  Zoology,  “Eco- 
physiology  of  Indigenous  and  Non- 
Indigenous  Cyclostome  and  Teleost 
Fishes”  and  an  equipment  grant  for  a 
tissue  processor  (with  Profs.  Ron 
Brooks,  Gerry  Mackie,  David  Noakes, 
Glen  Van  Der  Kraak  and  Patrick 
Woo). 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Boulding,  Zoology, 
“Gene  Flow  as  a Constraint  on  the 
Adaptation  of  Snail  Populations  to 
Microgeographic  Gradients  in  Preda- 
tion.” 

Prof.  Bob  Brooks,  Physics,  “Laser 
and  Accelerator-Based  Studies  of  Ions, 
Atoms  and  Simple  Molecules.” 

Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Zoology, 
“Algonquin  Park  Wildlife  Research 
Station”  (with  Profs.  John  Fryxell  and 
Tom  Nudds). 

Prof.  John  Cant,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  equipment  grant  for  auto- 
matic spectrophotometry  system 
(with  Profs.  Kees  de  Lange  and  Jim 
Squires,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science; 
and  Bruce  Holub  and  Bill  Woodward, 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences). 

Prof.  Eleanor  Chu,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  “Parallel  Processing  for 
Scientific  Computation:  Algorithms 
and  Software.” 

Prof.  Kees  de  Lange,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Effect  of  Diet  Com- 
position on  Size  and  Energy  Expendi- 
ture in  Visceral  Organs  and  Energy 
Expenditure  in  the  Whole  Body  of 
Growing  Pigs.” 

Prof.  Jim  Dickey,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  “Biome- 
chanical and  Structural  Organization 
of  Lumbar  Spine  Ligaments.” 

Prof.  John  Dutcher,  Physics,  equip- 
ment grant  for  a quartz  crystal  micro- 
balance  system  for  the  study  of  soft 
materials  at  surfaces  (with  Profs.  Terry 
Beveridge,  Microbiology,  and  Jacek 
Lipkowsld,  Chemistry  and  Biochemis- 
try). 

Prof.  David  Dyck,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  “The  Acute 
Effect  of  Leptin  on  Fat  Metabolism  in 
Skeletal  Muscle  and  the  Development 
and  Treatment  of  Leptin  Resistance.” 
Prof.  Larry  Erickson,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Structure  and  Function  of 
Two  Novel  Pollen-Specific  Genes  in 
Alfalfa.” 

Prof  Moira  Ferguson,  Zoology, 
equipment  grant  for  a fluorescence 
imaging  system  (with  Profs.  Jim 
Bogart,  Elizabeth  Boulding,  Teresa 
Crease,  Roy  Danzmann,  Paul  Hebert, 
Denis  Lynn,  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak  and 
Patrick  Woo,  Zoology,  John  Gibson, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  and  Bob 
Sheath,  Botany). 

Prof.  Cecil  Forsberg,  Microbiol- 
ogy, equipment  grant  for  a centrifuge 
for  scaled-up,  contained  harvesting  of 
bacteria,  their  disruption  and  software 
for  HPLC  analysis  and  purification  of 
cell  components  (with  Profs.  Anthony 
Clarke,  Joseph  Lam,  Reggie  Lo,  Lucy 
Mutharia,  Roselynn  Stevenson  and 
Chris  Whitfield,  Microbiology;  and 
John  Phillips,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics). 

Prof.  John  Goddard,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  “Computational 
Quantum  Chemistry  Structures, 
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Reactivities  and  Spectroscopies  of 
Inorganic  and  Organic  Systems.” 

Prof.  Saul  Goldman,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  “Theory  and  Simu- 
lations on  Ion  Channels,  Vibrational 
Spectra  in  Liquids  and  Supercritical 
Fluid  Extraction.” 

Prof.  Karen  Goodrowe,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  “Understanding  Canine 
Gamete  Biology  for  Population  Man- 
agement.” 

Prof.  Beverley  Hale,  Land  Resource 
Science,  “Differential  Uptake  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Metals  by  Plants”  and 
“Selection  of  Field  Vegetation  Bio- 
markers for  Ethylene  in  Air.” 

Prof.  George  Harauz,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  “Structure- 
Function  Relationships  of  Myelin 
Membrane  Proteins”  and  equipment 
grant  for  a high-resolution  cryotrans- 
mission  electron  microscope  with 
slow-scan  CCD  camera  (with  Profs. 
Terry  Beveridge,  Microbiology,  John 
Dutcher,  Physics;  David  Evans, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics;  Doug 
Goff,  Food  Science;  and  Larry  Peter- 
son and  Bob  Sheath,  Botany). 

Connie  Hearty,  Business  Develop- 
ment Office,  Office  of  Research, 
“Intellectual  Property  Management 
Program.” 

Prof.  Bryan  Henry,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  “Experimental  and 
Theoretical  Investigations  of  Highly 
Vibrationally  Excited  Molecules.” 

Prof.  Art  Hilliker,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  “Molecular  Genetic 
Analysis  of  Drosophila  Heterochro- 
matin.” 

Prof.  Gordon  Hines,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  “Mathematical  and  Sta- 
tistical Analyses  of  Diversity  in  Bio- 
logical Populations.” 

Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  “Use  of 
Soy-Based  Nutraceuticals  to  Retard 
Disease  Progression  on  an  Animal 
Model  of  Polycystic  Kidney  Disease.” 
Prof.  Tony  Hunt,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Analysis  and  Simulation  of  the 
Growth  of  Field  Crops.” 

Prof.  Brian  Husband,  Botany, 
“Adaptation  and  Speciation  in  Plants 
Through  Chromosome  Doubling.” 

Prof.  David  Josephy,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  equipment  grant 
for  a dual-beam  spectrophotometer. 

Prof.  Gabriel  Karl,  Physics, 
“Research  in  Theoretical  Subatomic 
Physics.” 

Prof.  Ken  Kasha,  Plant  Agriculture, 
equipment  grant  for  a gravity/steam 
sterilizer. 

Prof.  Allan  King,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, “Investigation  of  the  Expression 
of  Genes  Involved  in  Cell  Death  and 
Survival  in  Bovine  Embryos.” 

Prof.  Laima  Kott,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Development  of  Accelerated- 
Desaturase,  Thermostable  Mutants  of 
Brassica  napus." 

Prof.  Bill  Langford,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  equipment  grant  for  a 
Fields  Institute  compute-server. 

Prof.  John  Leatherland,  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences,  “Endocrine  Regulation  of 
Early  Development  and  Growth  of 
Fish.” 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Lee,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Genetic  Mechanisms  Underly- 
ing Quantitative  Traits  in  Maize.” 

Prof.  Hung  Lee,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Yeast  Xylose  Reductases” 
and  “Bacterial  Reductive  Dehaloge- 
nases  Useful  in  the  Treatment  of  Toxic 
Chlorinated  Aromatic  Compounds” 
(with  Prof.  Jack  Trevors). 

Prof.  Robert  Lencki,  Food  Science, 
“Effect  of  Fouling  Layer  Morphology 
on  Porous  Membrane  Permeate  Flux.” 
Prof.  Jacek  Lipkowski,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  equipment  grant 
for  an  FTIR  instrument  for  investiga- 
tion of  the  electrode-solution  interface 
and  gas  phase  chemistry  (with  Prof. 
Nick  Westwood). 

Prof.  Denis  Lynn,  Zoology,  “Phy- 
logeny  and  Ecology  of  Ciliated  Proto- 
zoa.” 

Prof.  Janet  Maclnnes,  Pathobiol- 
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ogy,  Virulence  Mechanisms  of  the 
Family  Pasteurellaceae.” 

Prof.  Innes  Mackenzie,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  “Interfaces 
and  Interaction  Techniques  for 
Advanced  Computing.” 

Prof.  Gerry  Mackie,  Zoology,  “Use 
of  Pulsed  Power  to  Control  Biofouling 
Zebra  and  Quagga  Mussels”  (with 
Prof.  Roselynn  Stevenson,  Microbiol- 
ogy)- 

Prof.  Dev  Mangroo,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  equipment  grant  for  a 
refrigerated  centrifuge  for  small-scale 
applications. 

Prof.  Alex  Marangoni,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Physical  Characterization  of 
Food/Soft  Materials”  (with  Profs. 
Robert  Lencki  and  Rickey  Yada),  “Tri- 
glyceride Structure  Formation:  The 
Interplay  Between  Thermodynamics 
and  Kinetics"  (with  Lencki)  and  an 
equipment  grant  for  a dynamic 
mechanical  analyser  and  differential 
scanning  calorimeter. 

Prof.  Steven  Marshall,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  “Curation  and  Main- 
tenance of  the  University  of  Guelph 
Insect  Collection.” 

Prof.  Ray  McBride,  Land  Resource 
Science,  “A  Study  of  Poplar  Tree  Sys- 
tems as  an  Alternative  Hydrological 
Cover  for  MSW  Landfills  in  Ontario.” 
Prof.  Bryan  McKersie,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Molecular  Plant  Breeding  for 
Improved  Resistance  to  Abiotic 
Stress.” 

Prof.  Kelly  Meckling-Gill,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
“Regulation  of  Nucleoside  Transport 
in  Myelopoiesis.” 

Prof.  Alan  Mellors,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  “Enzymes  of  Patho- 
genic Organisms.” 

Prof.  Rod  Merrill,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  “Structure  and  Func- 
tion of  the  Colicin  El  Channel.” 

Prof.  Barbara  Morrongiello,  Psy- 
chology, “Infants’  Perception  of 
Auditory-Visual  Events.” 

Prof.  Ross  Nazar,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  “rRNA  Processing 
and  Ribosome  Biogenesis  in  Eukaryo- 
tes.” 

Prof.  Bill  Nickling,  Geography, 
“Instrumentation  for  the  Field  Meas- 
urement of  Suspended  Sediment 
Transport  in  Air.” 

Prof.  Lambert  Otten,  Engineering, 
“Drying  Properties  of  Agricultural  and 
Food  Products.” 

Prof.  Peter  Pauls,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, equipment  grant  for  a capillary 
electrophoresis  DNA  analysis  system 
(with  Profs.  Steve  Bowley,  Larry  Erick- 
son, Ken  Kasha,  Elizabeth  Lee,  Bryan 
McKersie,  Istvan  Rajcan  and  Francois 
Tardif). 

Prof.  Michael  Peters,  Psychology, 
“Handedness,  Brain,  Asymmetry,  Per- 
formance, Preference.” 

Prof.  John  Phillips,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  equipment  grant  for 
a preparative  centrifuge  and  incuba- 
tor. 

Prof.  Eric  Poisson,  Physics, 
“Gravitational-Wave  Generation  and 
Radiation  Reaction  in  Compact 
Binary  Systems.” 

Prof.  Richard  Reader,  Botany, 
“Mechanisms  Regulating  Plant  Popu- 
lation Abundance.” 

Prof.  Len  Ritter,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Metals  in  the  Environment” 
(with  Profs.  Iain  Campbell,  Physics; 
Grant  Edwards,  Engineering;  and  Les 
Evans  and  Beverley  Hale,  Land 
Resource  Science). 

Prof.  Jane  Robb,  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  “Cell  and  Molecular 
Biology  of  Host-Parasite  Interac- 
tions.” 

Prof.  Beren  Robinson,  Zoology, 
equipment  and  research  grants  for 
“Factors  Affecting  Divergence  Below 
the  Species  Threshold.” 

Prof.  John  Roff,  Zoology,  “Produc- 
tion and  Growth  Rates  in  Planktonic 
Communities.” 

Prof.  John  Run  rim  an,  Engineering, 
“Human  Shoulder  Stability  and  Its 


Relationship  to  Trauma,  Muscle 
Fatigue  and  Joint  Geometry.” 

Prof.  Larry  Schaeffer,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Genetic  Evaluation 
of  Dairy  Cattle  for  Production  and 
Conformation  Traits.” 

Prof.  Marcel  Schlaf,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  “Selective  Transition 
Metal  Catalyzed  Transformation  of 
Unprotected  Carbohydrates  and  Poly- 
ols” and  an  equipment  grant  for  an 
inert  gas  dry-box  for  the  synthesis  and 
manipulation  of  highly  air-  and 
moisture-sensitive  transition  metal 
hydride  complexes. 

Prof.  Bruce  Sells,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  “U3  snoRNA  and 
Ribosome  Formation.” 

Prof.  Frances  Sharom,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  “Behaviour  and 
Interactions  of  GPI-Anchored  Pro- 
teins; Formation  of  Microdomains 
and  Their  Role  in  Signal  Transduc- 
tion.” 

Prof.  Bob  Sheath,  Botany,  “Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Culture  Collection  of 
Algae  and  Cyanobacteria.” 

Prof.  Barry  Shelp,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Metabolism  and  Functions  of 
GABA”  and  an  equipment  grant  for 
tissue-culture  growth  chambers  (with 
Prof.  Dave  Wolyn). 

Prof.  John  Simpson,  Physics,  “The 
Sudbury  Neutrino  Observatory.” 

Prof.  Don  Stevens,  Zoology, 
“Comparative  Physiology  of  Muscle 
and  Exercise”  and  an  equipment  grant 
for  dynamic  sarcomere  spacing  detec- 
tion. 

Prof.  Jim  Stevens,  Physics,  “The 
Study  of  Molecular  Relaxations  and 
Ionic  Conduction  in  Polymer- 
Salt/ Acid  Electrolytes  with  Industrial 
Applications.” 

Prof.  Warren  Stiver,  Engineering, 
“Environmental  Applications  of 
Supercritical  Fluids.” 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  “Study  of  Novel 
Roles  for  Relaxin  in  the  Male.” 

Prof.  Clarence  Swanton,  Plant 
Agriculture,  “Mechanisms  Influencing 
the  Population  Dynamics  of  Weeds.” 
Prof.  David  Swayne,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  “Advanced 
Environmental  Decision  Support  Sys- 
tems.” 

Prof.  William  Tam,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  “Studies  Towards  the 
Asymmetric  Synthesis  of  Novel  Chiral 
Organic  Polymers”  and  equipment 
grants  for  a 19F/1H  NMR  probe  and  a 
gas  chromatograph  system. 

Prof.  Marvin  Tung,  Food  Science, 
“Rheological  Studies  for  Probing  Food 
Polymer  Structures.” 

Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak,  Zool- 
ogy, equipment  grant  for  a scintilla- 
tion counter  (with  Profs.  Jim  Ballan- 
tyne,  John  Roff  and  Pat  Wright). 

Prof.  Paul  Voroney,  Land  Resource 
Science,  “Conditioning  of  Degraded 
and  Marginal  Soils  with  Paper  Mill 
Biosolids.” 

Prof.  Fangju  Wang,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  “Building 
High-Performance  GIS’s  Through 
Physical  Database  Design  and  Spatial 
Operation  Optimization"  and  an 
equipment  grant  for  a UNIX  worksta- 
tion for  GIS  database  physical  design 
research  and  spatial  operation  cost 
modelling. 

Prof.  Chris  Whitfield,  Microbiol- 
ogy, equipment  grant  for  biomolecules 
separation  workstation-  protein  puri- 
fication. 

Prof.  Tina  Widowski,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Solving  Mortality 
and  Growth  Setback  Problems  of  the 
Newly  Weaned  Pig”  (with  Profs.  Kees 
de  Lange  and  Ian  Duncan,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science;  Prof.  Bob  Friendship, 
Population  Medicine;  and  Prof.  Janet 
Maclnnes,  Pathobiology). 

Prof.  Jim  Wilton,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Advanced  Genetic 
Evaluation,  Selection  and  Design 
Technologies  in  Efficient  Quality  Beef 
Production.” 

Prof.  Bill  Woodward,  Human  Biol- 


ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
“Immune  Functions  in  Deficiencies  of 
Energy  or  Protein.” 

Prof.  Rickey  Yada,  Food  Science, 
“Structure-Function  of  Food-Related 
Biopolymers”  (with  Prof.  Heidi 
Schraft)  and  an  equipment  grant  for 
freezers  (with  Profs.  George  Harauz, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics;  and 
Robert  Lencki,  Gopi  Paliyath  and 
Schraft,  Food  Science). 

Prof.  Joseph  Yankulov,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  “Regulation  of 
Transcriptional  Elongation  by  RNA 
Polymerase  II”  and  equipment  for 
research  on  RNA  polymerase  II  elon- 
gation. 

Prof.  Peter  Yodzis,  Zoology, 
Theoretical  Population  and  Commu- 
nity Ecology.” 

Prof.  Richard  Zytner,  Engineering, 
“Soil  Vapour  Extraction.” 


NATURE  CONSERVANCY  OF 
CANADA 

Prof.  Stewart  Hilts,  Land  Resource 
Science,  “Conservation  Planning  Pro- 
gram.” 


NETWORKS  OF  CENTRES  OF 
EXCELLENCE 

Prof.  Anna  Lawniczak,  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics,  “Mathematical  and 
Computer  Models  of  Epidemics  with 
Public  Health  Applications”  and 
“Building  and  Modelling  Semi- 
conductor Nanostructures  Using  Cel- 
lular Automata.” 

Prof.  Bill  Langford,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  “Modelling  and  Analysis 
of  Networks  of  Neurons.” 

Prof.  Hugh  Whiteley,  Engineering, 
“The  Synergistic  Use  of  Multi-Sensor 
Remote  Sensing  for  Monitoring  of  the 
Earth’s  Surface  and  Atmospheric 
Parameters.” 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  MILK 
MARKETING  BOARD 

Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research, 
“Students  Producing  Articles  on 
Research  Knowledge.  “ 

NEW  YORK  WINE  & GRAPE 
FOUNDATION 

Wendy  McFadden-Smith,  Plant 
Agriculture/HRIO,  “Reduced  Pesti- 
cide Use.” 

NIAGARA  PENINSULA  FRUIT  & 
VEGETABLE  GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Frank  Eady,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture/HRIO, “Cherry,  Pear  and  Plum 
Research.” 

Wendy  McFadden-Smith,  Plant 
Agriculture/HRIO,  “Fruit  Integrated 
Pest  Management  Research.” 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  BRAMLE 
GROWERS  ASSOCIATON 

Adam  Dale,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture/HRIO, “Management  of  Small 
Fruits.” 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 

Prof.  Bill  Smith,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  “Statistical  Mechanics  of 
Phase  and  Reaction  Equilibrium  in 
Confined  Systems.” 

NORTHERN  COLLEGE 

John  Rowsell,  Kemptville  College, 
“Agronomy  Research.” 

NOVARTIS 

Prof.  Terry  Graham,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  “Effects 
of  Caffeine  on  Insulin  and  Glucose 
During  OGTT.” 


NOVA  SCOTIA  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

Prof.  Ted  Burnside,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Livestock  Genetics.” 
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OLIGOSOL  LTD. 

Mary  Ruth  McDonald,  Plant  Agri- 
culture/HRIO,  “Muck  Crop 
Research.” 

A1  McKeown,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture/HRIO, “Vegetable  and  Non- 
Traditional  Crop  Research.” 
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O.M.  scon  AND  SONS  LTD. 

Prof.  Glen  Lumis,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Research  of  Relevance  to  the 
Nursery  Industry.” 


ONTARIO  APPLE  MARKETING 
COMMISSION 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Planning,  Planting  and  Pol- 
lination for  Pome  Fruit  Production” 
(with  Prof.  Brian  Husband,  Botany). 
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ONTARIO  FOOD  PROCESSORS 
ASSOCIATION  INC. 

Al  McKeown,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture/HRIO, “Vegetable  and  Non- 
Traditional  Crop  Research.” 


ONTARIO  OIL  AND  PROTEIN  SEED 
CROP  COMMITTEE 

John  Madill,  Kemptville  College, 
“Oilseed  Research  in  Eastern 
Ontario.” 

ONTARIO  CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Walter  Johnson,  Population 
Medicine,  “Estrus  Synchronization  of 
Beef  Cattle  at  the  New  Liskeard  Agri- 
cultural Research  Station”  (with  Tom 
Hamilton,  NLARS). 

Prof.  Scott  McEwen,  Population 
Medicine,  “Pre-slaughter  Control  of 
Fecal  Shedding  of  E coli  0157-.H7  by 
.Cattle"  (with  Profs.  Mansel  Griffiths, 
Food  Science,  and  Carlton  Gyles. 
Pathobiology). 

ONTARIO  CORN  PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Ralph  Brown,  School  of  Engi- 
neering, “Grain  Drying,  Storage  and 
Handling.” 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Lee,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Food-Grade  Com  Quality 
Breeding.” 

Art  Schaafsma,  Ridgetown  College, 
“Food  Com  Pest  Management 
Research.” 

ONTARIO  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

Prof  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Detection  of  Immunomodula- 
tory Compounds  From  Milk  Fer- 
mented by  Lactic  Acid  Bacteria.” 

Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Population  Medi- 
cine, “An  Investigation  of  Iodine  Con- 
centrations at  Various  Stages  in  the 
Processing  of  Raw  Milk  to  Finished 
Fluid  Milk  Product:  Associations 
Between  Milking  Management  Meth- 
ods and  Indicators  of  Udder  Health” 
(with  Prof.  David  Kelton). 

ONTARIO  FRUIT  & VEGETABLE 
GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Sustainable  Pollination  of 
Squash  and  Pumpkin:  The  Importance 
of  the  Squash  Bee.” 

ONTARIO  LIVESTOCK  EXCHANGE 

John  Rowsell,  Kemptville  College, 
“Animal  Science.” 

ONTARIO  MINISTRY  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  FOOD  & RURAL 
AFFAIRS 

Wendy  Asbil,  Kemptville  College, 
“Pearl  Millet  and  Sorghum  for  Forage 


and  Grain  Production  in  Eastern 
Ontario.” 

Prof.  Stan  Blecher,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  “Sex-Specific  Surface 
Proteins  of  Bovine  and  Swine  Sperm: 
Utilization  in  Sperm  Sexing  and  Identi- 
fication of  Genes.” 

Prof.  Wayne  Caldwell,  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  “Planning  for 
the  Future  Development  of  the  Niagara 
‘On-Farm’  Wine  Industry." 

Shu  Chen,  Laboratory  Services, 
“The  Development  of  Novel  DNA 
Microchip  Technologies  for  Use  in 
Diagnostics  and  Food-Safety  Testing.” 
Bill  Curaoe,  Kemptville  College, 
“Soil  Management" 

Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Expression  of  Eicosapentaenoic 
Acid  Biosynthetic  Gene  Cluster  in  Lac- 
tic Acid  Bacteria”  and  “Modelling  the 
Survival  of  Enterohemorrhagic  E coli 
in  Fermented  Meats  and  Other  Meat 
Products.” 

Prof.  Rebecca  Hallett,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  “Improved  Strategies  for 
Cabbage  Maggot  Management  in  Cru- 
cifer Crops." 

Ben  Hawkins,  Kemptville  College, 
A Study  of  Building  Structural  Issues 
as  a Result  of  the  Eastern  Ontario  Ice 
Storm  1998”  and  “Field  Evaluation  of 
the  Quality  of  Power  Produced  by 
Farm  Generators.” 

Garry  Hoekstra,  Kemptville  Col- 
lege, “Cereal  and  Com  Research." 

Prof.  Laima  Kott,  Plant  Agriculture, 
“Development  of  Natural  Insect  and 
Biotechnologically  Induced  Sclerotinia 
Resistance  in  Spring  Canola.” 

Mary  Ruth  McDonald,  Plant  Agri- 
culture/HRIO,  “Managing  Nematodes 
on  Muck  Soils  with  Reduced  Rates  of 
Fumigants." 

John  Rowsell,  Kemptville  College, 
“Animal  Science.” 

Wendy  McFadden-Smith,  Plant 
Agriculture/HRIO,  "Integrated  Man- 
agement of  Grapevine  Powdery  Mil- 
dew" and  “Strategies  for  Fungicide 
Resistance  Management  for  Apple  Scab 
in  Ontario.” 

Joseph  Odumeru,  Laboratory  Serv- 

ices,  *' Development  of  a Combined 

Thermal-Chemical  Process  to  Extend  I 
the  Shelf  Life  of  Ready-to-Use  Lettuce 
and  Assessment  of  Spoilage  by  Elec- 
tronic Nose  Technology  and  Culture 
Method"  and  “Development  of  a Sur- 
face Water  Testing  Procedure  to  Deter- 
mine Species  of  Origin  for  E coli  Bacte- 
ria." 

John  O’Sullivan,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture/HRIO, “Minor-Use  Herbicide 
Registration  for  Alternative  Crops.” 

Jim  Pettit,  Laboratory  Services, 
“Attitudes  of  Canadian  Teachers  About 
a Food-Safety  Education  Kit.” 

Brian  Ripley,  Laboratory  Services, 
“Fruit  Testing. 

Art  Schaafsma,  Ridgetown  College, 
“Com  Rootworm  Egg  Laying  in  Non- 
Com  and  Implications  for  Crop  Rota- 
tion in  Ontario.” 

Prof.  Judith  Strommer,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Development  of  a PCR-based 
Diagnostic  Test  for  Strawberry 
Anthracnose.” 

Prof.  Clarence  Swanton,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Establishment  of  Economic 
Thresholds  for  Yellow  Foxtail  in  Com 
Grown  Under  Varying  Nitrogen  Lev- 
els.” 

Prof.  Francois  Tardif,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Evaluation  of  Herbicides  for 
Minor-Use  Registration  in  Straw- 
berry.” 

Prof.  Mark  Waldron,  Rural  Exten- 
sion Studies,  “Activating  the  Rural 
Canada  Bibliography  Project.” 

Claude  Weil,  Alfred  College, 
“Treatment  of  Municipal  Waste  Water 
in  Rural  Areas:  the  Alfred  Pilot  System” 
and  “Large-Scale  Disasters  in  the  Live- 
stock and  Specialty  Production  Indus- 
try: A Farm-Based  Emergency  Plan  Ice 
Storm  Recovery  Assistance  Program.” 

Prof.  Jim  Wilton,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  “Research  Methods  for 
Improving  the  Accuracy  of  Genetic 
Evaluations  and  New  Methods  for  Cal- 
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cuJating  Lambing  Interval  and  Out- 
of-Season  Breeding  Potential  Genetic 
Evaluations  for  the  Ontario  Sheep 
Industry.” 

Prof.  Rickey  Yada,  Food  Science, 
“Factors  Affecting  Processing  Quality 
of  Potatoes.” 

ONTARIO  MINISTRY  OF 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT, 

TRADE  & TOURISM 

Chris  Kinsley,  Alfred  College, 
“Ontario  Rural  Waste-Water  Centre.” 


ONTARIO  MINISTRY  OF 
EDUCATION  & TRAINING 

Prof.  Bernard  Grodzinski,  Plant 
Agriculture,  “Translocation  of  Pho- 
toassimilates  in  Transgenic  Plants.” 

Prof.  Allan  King,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, “Development  of  a Procedure 
for  Cloning  Livestock.” 

Prof.  Alan  Sullivan,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Use  of  Wild  Fragaria  Species  to 
Improve  the  Cultivated  Strawberry.” 

ONTARIO  MINISTRY  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Zoology, 
“Guidelines  for  Mapping  Wood  Turtle 
Habitat”  and  “Population  Genetics  of 
the  Wood  Turtle  and  Its  Application  to 
Conservation.” 

Prof.  Teresa  Crease,  Zoology, 
“DNA  Sequencing” 

Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany,  “Pat- 
terns and  Mechanisms  of  Vegetation 
Re-establishment  on  Cliff  Faces.” 

Prof.  Jim  Taylor,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, “Eco-Tourism”  (with  Prof. 
Don  Reid,  Rural  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment). 

ONTARIO  PORK 

Prof.  Kees  de  Lange,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Effect  of  Dietary 
Available  Methionine  Level  and  Other 
Methyl  Group  Donors  on  the  Effi- 
ciency of  Utilizing  Available  Methio- 
nine Plus  Cysteine  for  Lean  Growth  in 
Pigs,”  “A  Simple  Means  to  Character- 
ize the  Relationships  Between  Energy 
Intake,  Body  Weight,  Body  Composi- 
tion and  Growth  Performance  in 
Growing  Pigs  When  Energy  Intake 
Limits  Lean  Growth”  (with  Stephen 
Birkett)  and  “Phytate  Phosphorus 
Contents  in  Ontario  Com  and  Soy- 
bean Samples”  (with  Prof  Ming  Fan). 

Prof.  Cate  Dewey,  Population 
Medicine,  “Variation  Pig  Weights 
from  Weaning  to  Finishing”  (with 
Profs.  Kees  de  Lange,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  and  Bob  Friendship, 
Population  Medicine)  and  “Field  Tri- 
als to  Further  Understand  Variation 
Pig  Weights”  (with  Friendship). 

Prof.  Heidi  Engelhardt,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Communication 
Between  the  Embryo  and  the  Maternal 
Immune  System  During  Early  Preg- 
nancy in  the  Pig.” 

Prof.  Ming  Fan,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  “Efficacy  of  Various 
Microbial  Urease  Inhibitors  on  Con- 
trolling Ammonia”  (with  Profs.  Mary 
Buhr,  Kees  de  Lange  and  Roger 
Hacker)  and  “The  Formulation  of 
Swine  Diets  on  the  Basis  of  True 
Digestible  Phosphorus”  (with  de  Lange 
and  Hacker). 

Prof.  Ceal  Forsberg,  Microbiology, 
Development  of  Environmentally 
Friendly  Pigs  Producing  Phytase.” 

Prof.  Bob  Friendship,  Population 
Medicine,  “Post-Weaning  Diarrhea 
and  Mortality  Caused  by  E.  colin 

Prof.  John  Gibson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Testing  the  Heart 
Fatty  Acid  Binding  Protein  Polymor- 
phisms for  Association  with  Intramus- 
cular Fat  Content.” 


ONTARIO  POTATO  BOARD 

Prof.  Robert  Hall,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Evaluation  of  Effectiveness 
of  Maxim  and  Roval  Potato  Research.” 


ONTARIO  POWER  GENERATION 
INC. 

Prof.  Gerry  Madde,  Zoology,  “Use 
of  Pulsed  Power  to  Control  Biofouling 
Zebra  and  Quagga  Mussels"  (with 
Prof.  Roselynn  Stevenson,  Microbiol- 
ogy)- 

Prof.  Len  Ritter,  Canadian  Network 
of  Toxicology  Centres,  “Metals  in  the 
Environment.” 

ONTARIO  SOIL  & CROP 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Kim  Rollins,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  “Compre- 
hensive Assessment  of  Wildlife- 
Caused  Losses  to  Ontario’s  Agricul- 
tural Commodities”  (with  Prof.  A1 
Weersink). 

ONTARIO  SOYBEAN  GROWERS’ 
MARKETING  BOARD 

Prof.  Istvan  Rajcan,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Isoflavone-Rich  Soybeans:  A 
New  Value-Added  Product”  (with 
Gary  Ablett,  Ridgetown;  Prof.  Paul 
Goodwin,  Environmental  Biology;  and 
Chung-Ja  Jackson,  Lab  Services). 

ONTARIO  TURFGRASS 
RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

Prof.  Tom  Hsiang,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Control  of  Grey  Snow 
Mould  with  Typhula  Phacorrhiza.” 
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ONTARIO  VEGETABLE 
GROWERS  MARKETING  BOARD 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Pollination  Problems  in 
Field  Cucumber  Production.” 


OTTAWA  VALLEY  SEED 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Pierre  Blais,  Alfred  College,  “Effects 
of  Ice  Cover  on  Productivity  of  Forage 
Crops.” 


OVC  PET  TRUST  FUND 

Prof.  Cyndy  Adams,  Population 
Medicine,  “A  Survey  of  Perceived 
Value  and  Educational  Opportunities 
Regarding  Veterinarian/Client/ Ani- 
mal Interactions.” 

Prof.  P.K.  Basrur,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, “Genetic  Components  and  Pre- 
disposing Factors  in  Feline  Amyloido- 
sis” (with  Prof.  Allan  King). 

Prof.  Brenda  Bonnett,  Population 
Medicine,  “Cancer  Surveillance  in  the 
‘Veterinarian-Using’  Canine  and 
Feline  Populations  of  Ontario.” 

Prof.  David  Holmberg,  Clinical 
Studies,  “A  Study  of  Quantitative 
Ultrasound  in  Small-Animal  Orthope- 
dic Cases”  and  “Pre-clinical  Studies  of 
Vincristine-Loaded  Platelets  in  Dogs.” 
Prof.  Ian  Johnstone,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  “Monitoring  Protein  C Anti- 
coagulant Activities  in  Dogs.” 

Prof.  Wayne  Martin,  Population 
Medicine,  “National  Database  of  Dog 
and  Cat  Vaccination  Protocols  Used  by 
Veterinarians  in  Canada:  Retrospec- 
tive Study  Looking  at  the  Association 
Between  Vaccinations  and  Immune 
Mediated  Acute  Disease  in  the  Dog 
and  Cat”  (with  Profs.  Brenda  Bonnett, 
Population  Medicine,  and  Stephen 
Kruth,  Clinical  Studies). 

Prof.  Craig  Miller,  Clinical  Studies, 
“Investigation  of  a New  Technique  for 
Treatment  of  Developmental  Joint 
Disease  ( Osteochondritis  dissecans ) in 
the  Dog”  (with  Prof.  Mark  Hurtig). 

Prof.  Tony  Ogg,  Clinical  Studies, 
Biotinylation  for  In  Vivo  Determina- 
tion of  Viability  of  Fresh  and  Room- 
Temperature  Stored  Canine  Platelet 
Concentrates”  (with  Prof.  Ian  John- 
stone, Biomedical  Sciences). 

Prof.  Joane  Parent,  Clinical  Studies, 
“Neuropathology  of  the  Brain  of  Epi- 
leptic Dog.” 

Prof.  Glenn  Pettifer,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, “The  Pharmacokinetics  of  Trans- 
dermal  Fentanyl  in  Dogs  and  Cats.” 


Prof.  Pamela  Reid,  Population 
Medicine,  “Canine  Aggression  Toward 
Children:  Exploring  a New  Treatment 
Option.” 

Prof.  Dale  Smith,  Pathobiology, 
“Contrast  Radiography  of  the  Gastro- 
intestinal Tract  of  the  Normal  Iguana” 
(with  Prof.  Howard  Dobson)  and 
“Investigation  into  the  Cause  of  PDD 
in  Parrots,  with  Emphasis  on  the 
Development  of  a Molecular-Based 
Laboratory  Diagnostic  Technique” 
(with  Profs.  Bruce  Hunter  and  Eva 
Nagy). 

Prof.  Donald  Trout,  Clinical 
Studies,  “The  Effect  of  Repeated 
Freezing  on  the  Biomechanical 
Properties  of  Canine  Cortical  Bone” 
(with  Prof.  Allen  Binnington). 


PACIFIC  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Mike  Cocivera,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  “R&D  Expertise  on 
Spray  Pyralisis  Project” 

PERFORMANCE  PLANTS  INC. 

Prof.  Larry  Erickson,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Transformation  of  Soybean.” 


PHARMACIA  & UPJOHN  INC. 

Prof  Laurent  Viel,  Clinical  Studies, 
“Neutrophil  Function  and  Regulations 
in  Pasteurellosis  in  Beef  Calves.” 

PFIZER  CANADA  INC. 

Anne  Deckert,  Population  Medi- 
cine, “To  Assess  the  Validity  and  Per- 
formance Characteristics  of  the  Bom- 
meli  Checkit  — Sarcoptest  ELISA 
Diagnostic  Kit  for  Sarcoptes  Scabei  in 
Swine”  and  “Ontario  Survey  to  Deter- 
mine the  Prevalence  of  Sarcoptes 
Scabei  in  Swine  (both  with  Profs.  Cate 
Dewey,  Bob  Friendship  and  Carl  Rib- 
ble). 


P.L  LIGHT  SYSTEMS  CANADA  INC. 

Prof.  Tina  Widowski,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Solving  Mortality 
and  Growth  Setback  Problems  of  the 
Newly  Weaned  Pig.” 

POTASH  & PHOSPHATE 
INSTITUTE  OF  CANADA 

Prof.  Gopi  Paliyath,  Food  Science, 
“Effect  of  Phosphate  Fertilization  on 
the  Levels  of  Functional  Food  Ingredi- 
ents in  Fruits  and  Vegetables.” 

POULTRY  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 

Doug  Key,  Laboratory  Services, 
“Application  of  an  RT-PCR/RFLP 
Assay  to  Diagnose  and  Type  Infectious 
Bursal  Disease  Virus  in  Ontario  Poul- 
try” (with  Hazel  Alexander). 

Prof  Scott  McEwen,  Population 
Medicine,  “Cyanosis  in  Poultry.” 



PREMIER’S  RESEARCH 
EXCELLENCE  AWARDS 

Prof.  Qi  Li,  Economics,  “Semipara- 
metric  Estimation  and  Testing  of  Sta- 
tistical Models  with  Applications  in 
Economics”  and  “Semiparametric 
Estimation  and  Testing  of  Statistical 
Models.” 


PRIVATE  CITIZENS 

Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research, 
“Archival  Biography.” 


PROCTER  & GAMBLE  INC. 

Prof.  Keith  Solomon,  Centre  for 
Toxicology,  “PERIL” 


PROVEL 

Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Population  Medi- 
cine, “An  Evaluation  of  the  Efficacy  of 
Tilmicosin  Intramammary  as  a Treat- 
ment Against  Mastitis  Caused  by 
Staphylococcus  aureus  and  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Mastitis  Caused  by  Strepto- 
coccus spp.  in  Non-Lactating  Cows.” 
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RAINY  RIVER  FIRST  NATIONS 

Prof.  Moira  Ferguson,  Zoology, 
“Conservation  Genetics  of  Lake 
Sturgeon  in  the  Rainy  River.” 


RESEARCH  FOUNDATION  OFSUNY 

Prof  Teresa  Crease,  Zoology, 
“DNA  Sequencing.” 


ROLFC.  HAGEN  INC. 

Prof.  Rich  Moccia,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Development  of  Pol- 
lution Control  Diets  for  Aquaricul- 
ture.” 


SANTA  MARIA  FOOD  CORP. 

Prof.  Shai  Barbut,  Food  Science, 
“Challenge  Study — E.  Coli  0157:H7  in 
Fermented  Sausage”  (with  Prof.  Man- 
sel  Griffiths). 


SECAN  ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Istvan  Rajcan,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Advanced  Soybean  Lines." 


SEMEX  CANADA  LTD. 

Prof.  Mary  Buhr,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  “Controlling  Sperm  Cal- 
cium Naturally.” 


SHUR-GAIN  LTD. 

Prof.  Rich  Moccia,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Utilization  of  Differ- 
ent Fat  Sources  by  Rainbow  Trout” 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES  AND 
HUMANITIES  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

Prof.  Daniel  Chouinard,  Languages 
and  Literatures,  “Canadian  Children’s 
Literature.” 

Prof.  Jean  Harvey,  Philosophy, 
“Non-Violent  Oppression  and  Justice 
Theory.” 

Prof.  Ajay  Heble,  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English, 
“Improvisation,  Collaboration  and 
Communities  in  Dialogue:  An  Inter- 
disciplinary Model  for  Reconsidering 
and  Promoting  the  Social  Function  of 
Research  in  the  Humanities”  (with 
Profs.  Suzy  Lake,  Fine  Art  and  Music, 
and  A1  Lauzon,  Rural  Extension  Stud- 
ies). 

Prof  Kris  Inwood,  Economics, 
“Emigration,  Industrialization  and 
Regional  Inequality  in  Late  19-Century 
Canada.” 

Profs.  Harry  Lane  and  Ann  Wilson, 
Literatures  and  Performance  Studies  in 
English,  “Essays  in  Theatre”  (with 
Prof  Francis  Part,  Languages  and 
Literatures). 

Prof.  Francois  Part:,  Languages  and 
Literatures,  “Renaissance  and  Refor- 
mation.” 

Prof.  Belinda  Leach,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  “Marianne’s  Parle  A 
Project  in  Cultural  Memory”  (with 
Profs.  Christine  Bold  and  Ric  Knowles, 
Literatures  and  Performance  Studies  in 
English). 

Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  “Behav- 
iour and  Biology  of  Early  Southern 
African  Populations.” 

Prof.  John  Smithers,  Geography, 
“Toward  Rural  Sustainability  Linking 
Agriculture  and  Community  in  an  Era 
of  Restructuring.” 

Prof.  Thanasis  Stengos,  Economics, 
“Preference  Heterogeneity,  Endogeni- 
ety  and  the  Rank  of  Demand  Systems.” 

Prof.  Andrew  Winston,  Psychol- 
ogy, “Intelligence,  Race  and  Genetics, 
1930  to  1970:  An  Analysis  of  Continu- 
ity and  Change  in  Academic  Psychol- 
ogy-” 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COLLEGE 

Ben  Hawkins,  Kemptville  College, 
“Engineering  Research.” 


STRYKER  HOWMEDICA 
OSTEONICS 

Prof.  Allen  Binnington,  Clinical 
Studies,  “An  In  Vivo  Evaluation  ol 
Porous  Acetabular  Surfaces  with  and 
Without  Hydroxylapatite  Coatings 
Using  a Canine  Total  Hip  Model.” 

TOWNSHIP  OF  DYMOND 

John  Rowsell,  Kemptville  College, 
“Animal  Science.” 

TOWN  OF  NORTH  PERTH 

Prof.  Don  Reid,  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  “Recreation  Needs 
Assessment  for  Town  of  North  Perth.” 

TOXIN  ALERT  INC. 

Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Luminescent  Immunoassay  on 
Polymeric  Film  for  the  Detection  of 
Listeria  Monocytogenes.” 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OTAGO  (N.Z.) 

Prof.  David  Swayne,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  “Spatial  Sys- 
tems: Modelling,  Analysis  and  Man- 
agement.” 

URBANA  LABORATORIES 

Prof.  Dave  Hume,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Better  Soybean  Inoculants.” 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Prof.  Aggie  Fernando,  Pathobiol- 
ogy, “Immunovariability  of  Avian 
Coccidiosis.” 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Prof.  Fred  Brauer,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  “Hepatic  Oxygenation 
Changes  in  Chronic  Ethanol-Treated 
Rats  by  Functional  MRI.” 

U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  Zoology,  “Great 
Lakes  Faunal  Atlas.” 

VAN  WATERS  & ROGERS  LTD. 

Theo  Blom,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture/HRIO,  “Floriculture  Research.” 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  DIETS 

Grant  Maxie,  Laboratory  Services, 
“Diagnostic  Laboratory  Work.” 

VP  PERENNIALS 

Prof.  Robert  Hall,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Evaluation  of  Effectiveness 
of  Maxim  and  Roval  Potato  Research.” 

WATER  TECHNOLOGY 
INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Terrestrial  Phytoremedia- 
tion of  Hydrocarbon  Contamination.” 

WORLD  WILDLIFE  FUND  (CANADA) 

Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Zoology,  “Popu- 
lation Genetics  of  the  Wood  Turtle  and 
Its  Application  to  Conservation.” 

Prof.  Brian  Husband,  Botany, 
“Assessing  and  Reducing  the  Risk  of 
Hybridization  in  the  Recovery  of  Red 
Mulberry  in  Canada.” 

Prof.  Gerry  Madde,  Zoology, 
‘Strategies  for  Rehabilitating  and  Re- 
establishing Unionidae  Populations  in 
Sydenham  River  and  Lake  St.  Clair.” 
Prof.  David  Noakes,  Zoology, 
“Conservation  of  Sturgeon  by  Non- 
nvasive  Sex  Identification.” 

YORK  UNIVERSITY 


Prof.  Karen  Korabik,  Psychology, 
“Women  in  Management." 
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A Natural  Selection 

New  general  manager  of  Laboratory  Services  is  poised  for  growth 

by  Carol  Pilley 


IN  an  OTHERWISE  frenzied  world  of 
just-in-time  inventories  and  bottom 
lines,  Patricia  Collins  has  discovered  a 
secret  to  obtaining  balance  — gardening. 

And  for  the  new  general  manager  of  Laboratory 
Services,  the  connection  between  her 
horticultural  passion  and  professional  interests 
is  clear.  Just  as  a garden  goes  through  its  various 
stages,  Lab  Services  is  entering  a time  of 
renewal,  growth  and  change  with  the  onset  of  a 
new  millennium. 

Collins  and  her  husband,  Glenn  (a  com- 
puter consultant),  who  have  spent  the  last  25 
years  in  garden-worshipping  British  Columbia, 
found  a Garden  of  Eden  in  Guelph  on  a house- 
hunting excursion  this  spring.  “We  really 
bought  a garden,  not  a house,”  she  says. 

Collins  says  she  is  attracted  to  changing  en- 
vironments, “and  like  Guelph,  Laboratory 
Services  is  certainly  experiencing  change.  I 
thrive  on  being  stretched  to  the  limit  and  I love 
to  tackle  new  projects.” 

Lab  Services  supports  the  agriculture  and  agri-food  industry 
in  Ontario  by  providing  a wide  range  of  analytical  services.  It 
upholds  provincial  and  federal  food-quality  and  food-safety 
programs  and,  through  the  Animal  Health  Lab,  provides  for 
disease  surveillance.  In  addition,  Lab  Services  offers  high- 
quality  analysis  for  product  development  and  research. 

Collins  is  well  suited  to  lead  the  unit,  with  her  wealth  of  ex- 
perience in  both  lab  practice  and  business  development.  After 
completing  her  PhD  in  biochemistry  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto in  the  1970s,  she  headed  for  the  West  Coast  — first  to  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  for  postdoctoral  work,  then  on 
to  various  positions  in  medical  research  and  clinical  service  at 
the  Vancouver  General  Hospital.  Prior  to  joining  U of  G,  Col- 
lins was  the  director  of  business  development  for  MDS  Metro,  a 
large  private  company  in  Burnaby,  B.C.,  that  provides  clinical 
diagnostic  services.  She  worked  in  many  departments  at  MDS 


Metro  over  the  years  and  held  several  senior  positions,  includ- 
ing operations  process  manager  and  head  of  the  chemistry  de- 
partment. 

Collins  was  raised  in  Mount  Dennis,  Ont.,  a small  town  near 
Weston.  Although  happy  to  be  back  in  Ontario,  she  will  always 
have  two  vital  reasons  for  returning  to  the  West  Coast  — 
daughters  Sarah  and  Christina,  who  are  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Victoria. 

Now  the  head  of  a multi-million-dollar  operation  that  em- 
ploys more  than  1 50  staff,  Collins  perceives  her  role  as  a suppor- 
tive one  that  promotes  effectiveness  in  the  work  environment 
and  development.ofproblem-solying  skills, 

“My  role  is  to  create  vision  and  translate  it  into  action,”  says 
Collins.  “If  barriers  present  themselves  in  achieving  these  goals, 
it’s  my  role  to  remove  them.” 

Laboratory  Services  has  undergone  many  changes  in  recent 
years.  Most  significant  is  the  switch  from  a government  organi- 


zation to  a business  operating  within  a univer- 
sity. It  became  part  of  the  University  as  a result 
of  the  enhanced  partnership  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs in  1997. 

Research  support  and  graduate  student 
training  are  an  integral  part  of  Lab  Services. 
Staff  support  16  graduate  students,  seven 
post-doctoral  fellows  and  five  undergraduates. 
Several  co-op  students  are  also  completing 
their  work  terms  in  the  lab,  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  about  both  science  and  business. 
A number  of  Lab  Services  researchers  are  in- 
volved in  teaching  and  collaborative  research 
with  campus  faculty. 

Collins  says  many  changes  lie  ahead  for  Lab 
Services,  which  is  in  the  process  of  evolving 
into  a business.  She  believes  the  unit  should 
collectively  focus  more  on  its  ability  as  a prob- 
lem solver.  Staff  have  what’s  needed  to  position 
themselves  accordingly — the  access  to  knowl- 
edge, analytical  capability,  expertise  and  high- 
quality  information,  she  says. 

Collins  aspires  to  expand  the  clientele  of  Lab  Services  and 
have  it  become  more  of  a client-driven  company.  “We  must  fo- 
cus more  on  our  clients  and  seek  opportunities  through  what 
their  specific  needs  are,”  she  says.  “As  client  and  consumer 
needs  are  changing,  we  must  keep  up  with  how  we  can  best  meet 
these  needs." 

Collins  predicts  that  functional  foods,  nutraceuticals  and 
testing  for  genetically  modified  agri-food  products  will  be  the 
hot  topics  in  the  next  century.  There  is  a need  to  improve  and 
develop  methods  for  extracting_nutr^ceuticals  from  foods  and 
for  regulatory  testing  to  ensure  that  the  health  claims  made 
about  these  functional  foods  are  accurate,  she  says. 

“I  hope  that  by  the  year  2004,  Laboratory  Services  will  be  a 
self-sustaining  organization  that  provides  analytical  and 
problem-solving  services  to  a broad  range  of  clients.” 


The  Cycle  of  Life 

U of  G grad  bikes  across  five  provinces  to  raise  awareness  of  issues  affecting  people  with  disabilities 


BY  THE  TIME  she  wheeled  her 
hand-propelled  bicycle  in 
front  of  the  University  Centre  Aug. 
10,  U of  G graduate  Stephanie 
McClellan  had  racked  up  4,952 
kilometres  on  a marathon  journey 
to  promote  awareness  of  disability 
issues.  She  had  set  off  from 
Vancouver  May  30  on  her  trip  to 
Ottawa  aboard  her  three-wheeled 
bicycle  sporting  its  jaunty  Canadian 
flag. 

“Three  years  ago,  it  was  a 
dream,”  she  said,  referring  to  the 
tour  she  dubbed  “On  Wings  Like 
Eagles”  after  her  favourite  Bible 
verse. 

McClellan’s  goal  for  the  trip  was 
not  to  raise  funds  but  to  increase 
awareness  of  issues  affecting  people 
with  disabilities  and  how  to  help 
them  contribute  fully  to  their  com- 
munities. Accompanied  by  a six- 
person  support  team  — including  U 
of  G graduates  Sharon  Young  and 
Sara  Leggett  — she  led  evening 
workshops  on  disability  issues  in 


towns  and  cities  along  the  route, 
mostly  in  churches. 

A native  of  Fonthill,  McClellan 
enrolled  at  U of  G in  1991  planning 
to  pursue  an  education  degree  and 
teach  physical  education  to  the  deaf. 
Following  the  first  year  of  her  BA 
program,  she  developed  sudden- 
onset  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  fi- 
bromyalgia, causing  pain  and  in- 
flammation in  her  joints. 

“Within  a week  of  my  exams,  I 
couldn’t  move,”  she  says,  recalling 
being  unable  to  lift  her  head  from 
her  pillow. 

She  went  from  being  an  inde- 
pendent and  able-bodied  athlete  in- 
volved in  volleyball,  basketball, 
soccer  and  swimming  to  needing  as- 
sistance in  every  aspect  of  daily  life. 
Following  months  of  undiagnosed 
pain  and  immobilization,  she  en- 
tered Chedoke-McMaster  Hospi- 
tal’s Rheumatic  Disease  Unit,  where 
she  spent  five  months  learning  all 
over  again  how  to  dress  herself,  tie 
her  shoes  and  walk. 


Returning  to  Guelph,  McClellan 
got  involved  in  a variety  of  activities 
through  the  Centre  for  Students 
with  Disabilities.  She  became  a peer 
helper,  organized  a sports  program 
for  students  and  community  mem- 
bers with  disabilities,  helped  run  the 
Gryphon  summer  activity  camp, 
served  as  a consultant  on  accessibil- 
ity of  campus  facilities  and  helped 
establish  U ofG’s  REC  (Recreational 
Equity  on  Campus)  Club.  In  1995, 
she  earned  the  University1  s R.P.  Gil- 
mor  Award  for  contributions  to  the 
quality  of  campus  life. 

While  at  Guelph,  McClellan  had 
taken  up  wheelchair  sports,  includ- 
ing playing  basketball  in  interna- 
tional tournaments  for  two  years 
with  the  Twin  City  Spinners  in 
Kitchener.  She  currently  belongs  to 
the  Division  2 Provincial  Women’s 
Team  in  British  Columbia,  where 
she  is  a candidate  for  ordained  min- 
istry in  the  United  Church  of  Can- 
ada. She  hopes  to  complete  her 
studies  at  the  University  of  British 


Columbia’s  Regent  College  by  200 1 . 

“My  ultimate  goal  is  hospital 
chaplaincy,”  she  says.  “I’ve  been  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bed.  I’ve  found 
out  that  hospitals  are  not  doom- 
and-gloom  places  but  places  where 
life  is  celebrated.” 

Able  to  walk  only  short  distances 
around  her  apartment,  she  uses  a 
wheelchair  regularly,  but  never  uses 
the  word  “confinement.”  Patting  the 
arm  of  her  wheelchair,  she  said:  “I 
can  do  a lot  more  in  a day  if  I use  my 
wheels.  They’re  my  freedom.” 

Asked  about  her  inspiration  for 
the  journey,  she  pointed  to  the  ex- 
amples set  by  cross-country  mara- 
thoners Terry  Fox  and  Rick  Hansen. 
Hansen,  in  fact,  has  an  office  adjoin- 
ing UBC’s  Disability  Resource  Cen- 
tre and  gave  McClellan  a pep  talk 
before  she  embarked  on  her  trek  last 
spring.  “I  see  how  much  the  world 
was  changed  because  of  Terry  Fox 
and  Rick  Hansen,”  she  says,  adding 
that  one  of  the  high  points  of  her 
tour  was  a stop  in  Thunder  Bay  to 


view  the  Terry  Fox  Monument. 
“That’s  just  amazing  and  inspiring." 

The  nadir  occurred  during  a 
stretch  in  Alberta  between  Bow  Is- 
land and  Medicine  Hat,  when  strong 
head-  winds  prevented  her  from 
meeting  that  day1  s goal.  Still  feeling 
disheartened  the  next  morning,  she 
eventually  encountered  a man  by  the 
roadside  who  waved  and  cheered  her 
on.  She  didn’t  realize  until  later  that 
day  that  the  lone  supporter  had 
passed  a package  to  her  entourage.  It 
turned  out  he  was  the  coach  of  a 
paralympic  athlete  who  had  won  a 
silver  medal  in  alpine  skiing.  In  the 
package  was  the  medal,  on  loan  for 
the  rest  of  McClellan's  trip.  “He  had 
given  me  the  silver  medal  and  said 
some  days  can  be  discouraging  but  to 
keep  on  going,”  she  said. 

Cost  of  the  trip  was  covered  by 
several  sponsors,  notably  the  Cana- 
dian Foundation  for  the  Physically 
Disabled  and  UBC’s  St.  Andrew’s 
Hall. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Hidden  Treasure  Surfaces  Among  Writer’s  Papers 

Missing  scene  from  work  by  English  novelist  William  Beckford  reflects  rigid  social  mores  of 1700s 


AU  OF  G PROFESSOR  has 
uncovered  a missing  piece  of 
literary  history  hidden  in  the 
200-year-old  manuscripts  of 
eccentric  English  novelist  William 
Beckford. 

Prof.  Ken  Graham,  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  English, 
has  discovered  a story  originally 
written  as  the  first  in  a sequence  of 
stories  that  follow  Beckford’s  most 
famous  novel,  The  History  of  the  Ca- 
liph Vathek.  It  tells  a tale  of  pederasty 
— a tormented  love  story  between  a 
man  and  a boy  that  might  be  auto- 
biographical in  nature.  It  differs 
from  a published  version  of  the  story 
in  which  the  young  boy  turns  out  to 
be  a girl. 

“The  story,  as  Beckford  originally 
wrote  it,  is  audacious,  even  coura- 
geous in  its  flouting  of  social  stan- 
dards,” says  Graham.  “In  Beckford’s 
time,  homosexual  practices  could  be 
punished  by  death.” 

During  his  lifetime,  Beckford  was 
less  known  for  his  writing  than  for 
his  wealth  and  unconventional  life- 
style, including  the  construction  of 
Fonthill  Abbey,  a huge  neo-Gothic 
tower  that  later  collapsed. 

Graham  says  the  discovery  of  the 
missing  story  is  extremely  significant 
to  the  small  genre  of  English  litera- 
ture known  as  Gothic  fiction,  but  has 
even  greater  societal  implications.  It 
raises  questions  of  cultural  and  so- 
cietal standards  of  acceptability  in 
the  1700s  and  how  they  have 
changed  — or  not  — over  time. 

“The  scene  was  never  published; 
it  just  lay  among  his  papers,”  says 
Graham.  “But  biographers  had  ac- 
cess to  the  manuscripts  before  now, 
and  I would  say  it  is  very  likely  that 
they  knew  this  version  existed  but 
never  mentioned  it.  I am  astonished 
at  this.  It  shows  how  rigid  social  mo- 
res were.  Until  quite  recently,  some 


subjects  were  not  mentioned,  even 
by  scholars.” 

Graham  made  the  discovery  last 
winter  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Ox- 
ford, while  poring  over  handwritten 
copies  of  The  Episodes  of  Vathek, 
which  tell  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
damned.  He  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  unite  Beckford’s  The  His- 
tory of  the  Caliph  Vathek  and  The 
Episodes  of  Vathek  into  one  publica- 
tion and  thought  he  should  check 
the  original  manuscripts,  which  have 
become  accessible  to  scholars  only 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  Epi- 
sodes were  published  after  Beckford’s 
death,  and  the  manuscripts  were 
part  of  the  private  estate  of  the  Dukes 
of  Hamilton  for  more  than  200 
years. 

Graham  has  long  been  interested 
in  Beckford’s  writing  and  has  always 
been  bothered  by  a scene  in  The  Epi- 
sodes that  features  a tormented  king 
damned  for  having  an  affair  with  a 
young  prince.  The  prince  is 
wounded  in  battle,  and  when  his 
clothing  is  tom  away,  he  is  revealed 
to  be  a woman. 

“I  was  always  puzzled  by  this 
story;  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  pieces 
didn’t  fit  together.  I always  imagined 
it  was  a rewritten  version  to  make  the 
story  safe  and  that  Beckford  got  rid 
of  the  first  version.  I had  no  realistic 
expectation  nor  belief  that  it  really 
existed.” 

While  leafing  through  Beckford’s 
manuscripts,  Graham  came  across 
the  scene  from  The  Episodes  that  has 
baffled  him  for  so  many  years.  “I 
kept  turning  the  pages,  looking  for 
the  part  when  the  young  man  turns 
into  a woman,  and  it  wasn’t  there. 
The  young  man  stays  a young  man.  I 
couldn’t  believe  it;  my  brain  just 
started  spinning.  Before,  the  story 
didn’t  make  sense  when  it  was  an  af- 
fair between  a man  and  a woman. 


There  was  no  atrocity,  no  reason 
why  they  should  end  up  damned. 
Suddenly,  everything  started  falling 
into  place.” 

Graham  concluded  that  the  origi- 
nal version  was  written  around  1784 
when  Beckford  was  24.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  writer  was  in  the 
midst  of  a scandal  over  his  romantic 
liaisons  with  a young  boy  that  alleg- 
edly occurred  while  Beckford  and  his 
wife  were  on  their  honeymoon. 

“The  scandal  never  really  blew 
over,”  says  Graham.  “Beckford  went 
abroad  and  continued  writing,  but 
mostly  travel  works.” 

His  wife  later  died  in  childbirth, 


and  their  daughter  went  on  to  marry 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

“The  permissible  version  was 
probably  written  when  he  was  in  his 
sixties  or  seventies,  when  he  was  an 
old  man  and  wanted  to  get  the  sto- 
ries published,”  says  Graham,  whose 
discovery  of  the  missing  scene  has 
"completely  transformed”  his  initial 
task  He  has  begun  the  painstaking 
process  of  comparing  all  versions 
and  recording  the  differences  among 
them,  then  combining  The  Episodes 
and  Vathek,  something  Beckford  al- 
ways wanted.  The  collection  will 
now  include  the  original  version  of 
the  love  story  between  the  king  and 


prince. 

For  Graham,  it  is  the  culmination 
of  decades  of  research  of  an  enduring 
interest.  “It  is  something  I started  30 
years  ago  when  I did  my  master’s  de- 
gree and  PhD  on  Beckford  but  never 
had  access  to  his  papers.  I’ve  now 
come  full  circle.” 

This  summer,  Graham  organized 
and  chaired  a round  table  on 
Beckford  at  the  Tenth  International 
Congress  on  the  Enlightenment  in 
Dublin.  He  also  chaired  a session  on 
“The  World  of  Books”  and  pre- 
sented the  paper  “British  Reviewing 
and  the  1790s.” 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


IP 


RAISES  SHOULD  BE  JUSTIFIED  BY  PERFORMANCE 


“Reality  is  always  controlled  by  the 
people  who  are  most  insane.” 
Doghcrt’s  first  law  of  business 

I was  reminded  of  this  little  say- 
ing by  four  things:  I)  reading  the 
justification  for  pay  raises  for  ad- 
ministration and  some  facility  in 
the  June  6 issue  of  @Guelpk,  2) 
watching  yet  again  the  re-laying  of 
the  brick  walkways;  3)  watching  yet 
another  physical  reorganization  of 
the  library;  and  4)  being  unable  to 
access  a grant  balance  because  the 
accounting  system  doesn’t  work. 
The  four  are  connected  in  attitudes 
of  mind. 

1)  Sensible  people  do  not  give 
themselves  raises  above  those  of 
their  workers  when  money  is 
scarce,  especially  while  gratuitously 
wasting  scarce  money  on  expen- 
sive, unnecessary,  hasty  and  often 
poorly  thought-out  projects. 

2)  Paving  an  outdoor  walkway 
with  brick  in  a climate  with  annual 


freeze-thaw  cycles,  no  matter  how 
nice  it  looks,  is  idiotic.  Brick  walks 
are  very  pleasant  and  appropriate 
in  warm  and  dry  climates  where 
freeze- thaw  cycles  are  rare.  But  no 
matter  what  you  do  here,  water  is 
going  to  get  under  and  in  the  bricks 
every  year,  and  split  and  lift  them 
during  freezing.  How  m uch  money 
are  we  wasting  on  this  skilled- 
labour-intensive  and  futile  effort? 

3)  Changing  the  organization  of 
the  library,  in  particular  shuffling 
books  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween floors  and  rearranging  the 
stacks  and  personnel,  might  be  very 
satisfying  for  library  administra- 
tors. But  is  it  really  necessary?  How 
much  money  is  being  spent  on  this 
(and  on  carpeting)? 

4)  Changing  an  accounting  sys- 
tem without  keeping  a pre-existing 
working  system  as  a temporary 
backup  might  seem  an  obvious 
mistake.  So  is  changing  a simple 


system  into  an  error-prone  compli- 
cated nightmare.  It  now  requires  a 
26-figure  number  to  charge  Red  Car 
service  to  the  University  — more 
chance  of  error.  All  these  problems 
have  to  be  expensively  rectified  by 
hand.  No  doubt  this  can  be  used  to 
justify  still  more  administrators  on 
the  excuse  of  overwork. 

Raises  should  be  justified  by  per- 
formance. Yet  at  this  University,  as 
elsewhere,  people  award  themselves 
raises  with  no  justification  in  in- 
creased performance  that  would  be 
recognized  by  any  rational  human 
being. 

To  reiterate  Prof.  Dilip  Banerji’s 
comment  (which  was  not  answered 
in  a long  and  convoluted  attempt  at 
justification  by  vice-president  Nancy 
Sullivan):  “You  cannot  preach  re- 
straint to  others  when  you  don’t 
show  any  yourself.” 

Prof.  Michael  Brookfield 
Land  Resource  Science 
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TURBO  DIESEL  A UTOMA  TIC  TRANSMISSION 
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,?i\  Johnson  Volkswagen 
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Thursday,  Oct  21,  8 pm  $25/$23 
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U of  G Employees/Retirees  Get 
One-Time  Premium  Reduction 

Insurance  company  demutualization  results  in  windfall 


In  October,  eligible  U of  G 
employees  and  retirees  will  enjoy 
a one-time  reduction  in  health 
insurance  and  dental  premiums 
paid  to  Clarica  (formerly  Mutual 
Life  of  Canada)  as  a result  of  the 
company’s  recent  demutualization. 
As  a policyholder  with  participating 
health  insurance  policies  — the 
extended  health  care  and  dental 
policy  — the  University  received 


UOF  G employees,  retirees  and 
students  have  benefited  from 
the  demutualization  of  the 
insurance  company  that  holds  their 
group  health  policies  (see  story 
above),  but  many  individuals  across 
Canada  will  also  benefit  if  they  hold 
a participating  life  insurance  policy 
in  a company  that  is  demutualizing. 
When  insurance  companies  opt  to 
join  the  stock  market,  it  produces 
windfall  dividends  for  some  of  their 
policyholders  and  a unique 
opportunity  for  charities,  says  Ross 
Butler,  U of  G’s  director  of  planned 
giving. 

Financial  assets  can  be  the  easiest 

gifts  to  give  because  they  don’t  affect 
a person’s  real  income,  he  says.  “In 
addition,  a donor  can  receive  size- 
able tax  savings  to  apply  against 
other  income  because  of  a short- 
term federal  reduction  in  the  tax 


about  $500,000  in  lieu  of  shares 
when  Clarica  joined  the  stock 
market,  says  Vic  Reimer,  assistant 
vice-president  (human  resources). 

The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Pensions  and  Benefits  has  agreed 
that  the  $500,000  be  applied  toward 
the  payment  of  one  month’s  insur- 
ance premiums,  he  says.  The  reduc- 
tion will  affect  everyone  who 
currently  pays  benefit  premiums  — 


payable  on  charitable  gifts  of  shares, 
stocks  and  bonds.” 

To  encourage  Canadians  to  make 
charitable  gifts  of  stocks,  the  Febru- 
ary 1997  federal  budget  reduced  by 
half  the  75-per-cent  income  inclu- 
sion rate  on  capital  gains  arising 
from  donations  of  shares,  bonds,  fu- 
tures, etc.  Gifts  of  shares  received  be- 
cause of  demutualization  will  be 
eligible  for  the  reduced  capital  gains 
inclusion  rate  of  37.5  per  cent. 

Butler  gives  the  example  of  a per- 
son in  the  $29,581  to  $59,180  in- 
come bracket  who  receives  an  offer 
of  shares  or  $5,000  cash  in  lieu  of 
shares  from  his  or  her  life  insurance 
company.  Accepting  the  cash  as  a 
dividend  will  result  in  net  federal 
and  provincial  taxes  of  $1,113.  Giv- 
ing the  $5,000  cash  to  a charity  will 
produce  a charitable  tax  receipt  and 
result  in  an  overall  tax  saving  of 


active  employees,  retirees  and  those 
people  who  are  on  long-term  disabil- 
ity or  workers’  compensation.  The 
extended  health-care  reduction  will 
be  made  in  the  first  pay  of  October; 
the  dental  reduction,  in  the  second 
pay.  In  total,  the  reductions  will  be 
approximately  68  per  cent  of  the 
normal  monthly  contribution  made 
by  employees  and  retirees,  Reimer 
says. 


$922.  By  giving  the  shares  rather 
than  the  cash,  the  donor  will  pay 
only  half  the  normal  federal  tax  on 
capital  gains  and  enjoy  an  overall 
tax  saving  of  $1,351. 

“The  current  demutualization  of 
insurance  companies  offers  a rare 
opportunity  for  some  people  to 
make  a significant  charitable  gift 
without  drawing  on  their  current 
resources,”  Butler  says. 

Giving  shares  to  U of  G can 
boost  a scholarship  endowment  or 
support  a favourite  project  that  will 
benefit  the  donor  and  Guelph  stu- 
dents for  years  to  come,  he  says.  To 

the  process  of  demutualization  in 
detail,  or  to  discuss  the  potential  for 
giving  a gift  of  shares,  call  Buder  at 
Ext.  6196. 

B Y MAR  Y DICKJESON 


Demutualization  is  the  process 
in  which  an  insurance  company 
changes  from  a company  owned  by 
policyholders  to  a company  owned 
by  shareholders.  The  option  for  Ca- 
nadian insurance  companies  to  de- 
mutualize was  approved  by  the 
federal  government  to  give  them 
greater  access  to  capital  through  the 
stock  market  and  make  them  more 
competitive  on  the  international 
market.  Demutualization  doesn’t 
affect  the  conditions  of  individual 
policies,  but  each  policyholder  is 
offered  shares  in  the  new  company 
or  cash  in  lieu  of  shares,  based  on 
the  value  of  the  policy. 

The  U of  G windfall  is  applica- 
ble only  to  the  employee/retiree 
health  and  dental  policies,  says 
Reimer,  but  the  student  health  pol- 
icy with  Clarica  is  also  a participat- 
ing policy.  The  Central  Student 
Association  (CSA)  has  received  a 
cash  payment  of  almost  $129,000. 
CSA  business  manager  Lee  Anne 
Clarke  says  the  money  has  been  de- 
posited in  the  health  plan’s  reserve 
fund,  a protected  fund  that  is  not 
part  of  the  CSA  operating  budget. 
The  fund  will  be  used  to  help  nego- 
tiate future  upgrades  to  the  student 
health  policy,  which  benefits  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students. 

U of  G also  owns  several  life  in- 
surance policies  on  individuals  who 
purchased  and  donated  the  policies 
to  the  University  through  its 
planned  giving  program.  Rudy 
Putns,  executive  director  for  cam- 
paign programs,  says  if  those  poli- 
cies trigger  a demutualized  pay- 
ment, the  original  donor  will  be 
contacted  to  direct  the  use  of  the 
profits. 


Seven 

Receive 

SSHRC 

Doctoral 

Awards 


The  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC)  has  awarded  1999 
doctoral  fellowships  to  612 
Canadian  students,  including  seven 
current  or  former  U of  G students. 

Guelph  recipients  are  Melisa 
Brittain,  Literatures  and  Perform- 
ance Studies  in  English  (now  pur- 
suing doctoral  studies  in  English 
literature  at  the  University  of  Al- 
berta); Michele  Clements- 
Schreiber,  Psychology;  Scott  Moir, 
History;  Jacqueline  Murray,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  (now  study- 
ing classics  in  the  United 
Kingdom);  Ryan  Plummer,  Rural 
Planning  and  Development;  John 
Robinson,  Psychology,  and 
Johanna  Wandel,  Geography. 

A total  of 2,708  students  applied 
for  this  year’s  awards,  worth 
$16,620  a year  for  up  to  four  years 
of  PhD  studies. 


Reach  the  University 
of  Guelph  with  Your 
Advertising  Message  . . . 

@Guelph,  the  University  of 
Guelph’s  official  campus 
newspaper,  is  published  every 
other  Wednesday. 

For  information,  call: 

Brian  Downey, 
Communications  and 
Public  Affairs 
519-824-4120,  Ext.  6665 


Demutualization  Offers 
Unique  Gift  Opportunity 

Financial  assets  can  be  the  easiest  gifts  to  give 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERLOO  @ 1-800-663-9990 


$89,900  - Bungalow  semi  located  near  downtown.  Hardwood  floors,  European 
kitchen.  High  ceilings. 

$11 7,900  - Bungalow  with  detached  large  garage.  Newer  windows,  furnace  and 
roof.  Central  location. 

$194,900  - Totally  renovated  three-bedroom  home.  Fenced  backyard,  treed. 
Walkup  basement.  Hardwood.  Newer  windows,  wiring,  etc 
$ 1 43,900  - Near  St.  Georges  Park.  Huge  lot.  Vendor  has  made  major 
improvements.  Hardwood  floors,  newer  trim.  Income  potential  here. 

$389,900  - Rural,  2.5  acre  paradise.  Minutes  to  401  and  Guelph.  Spacious 
principle  rooms.  Finished  from  top  to  bottom.  Sweeping  country  views.  Dream  kitchen. 
Triple  garage.  Needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


For  more  information  or  to  view,  call  Peter  Ysselstein  at 
Direct  Line  519-827-1814  or  Office  519-837-1300 
Sales  Representative  Re/Max  Realty  Specialists  Inc 

Are  you  thinking  of  selling?  Call  for  a home  value  estimate. 

I carefully  examine  the  marketplace  to  ensure  you  get  top  value  for  your  home. 
I also  offer  a competitive  rate  to  sell  your  home. 

Arkell  Schoolhouse  Concert  Series  ♦ To  Reserve,  Call  519-763-7528 
Brenda  Lewis  & Edectfc  Friends  - Mixture  of  Folk  and  Vintage  Jan-Vocals 
with  Accompaniment— Saturday,  September  25  at  8 pjn.,  $15 
Kublca/van  Beikel  - Guitar  Duo  —Saturday,  October  2 at  8 p-m.,  $20 


OBERAMMERGAU 


Royal  City  American  Express  Travel 

Passion  Play  2000 
May  19-June  5,  2000 

Hosted  by  Norm  and  Jean  Jary 


This  once  in  a decade  event  features 
a cast  of  thousands  performing  the 
Passion  of  Christ  against  a natural 
backdrop  of  the  Bavarian  Alps. 

Cost  $5,739  per  person 
based  on  double 
occupancy.  Single 
supplement  $800 


ROYAL  CITY  TRAVEL 

amer!5n| 

Royal  Plaza  (Paisley  and  Norfolk) 

■EXPRESS 

Gueiph,  Ontario 

Travel 

( 519)  763-3520 

Ont-Lic.  #2716341 
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OAC  21  Barley  Basis  of  Brews 


Continued  from  page  1 


ual  researchers  display  their  wares  at  the  Sept.  8 event  at  F&M  Brewery.  From  left  are  Prof.  Arthur  Hill,  Food 
Science,  with  cheese  specially  adapted  to  modern  commercial  cheese-making  equipment;  Gary  Johnston  with 
the  Yukon  Gold  potato;  Prof.  Duane  Falk,  Plant  Agriculture,  with  a sheath  of  OAC  21  barley;  and  OAC  assistant 
dean  Tom  Michaels  with  OAC  Garroy  peanuts. photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


1980.  Johnston  is  responsible  for  sev- 
eral cultivars,  including  the  popular 
Yukon  Gold,  the  first  Canadian-bred 
potato  to  be  promoted  and  marketed 
by  name. 

“Gary  is  just  one  example  of  the 
many  dedicated  researchers  we  have 
in  the  plant  agriculture  and  food  sci- 
ence streams  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,”  said  McLaughlin. 
“Throughout  our  history,  our  suc- 
cesses have  come  as  the  result  of  col- 
laboration among  researchers, 
sharing  their  scientific  data  to  build 
better  food  products  for  consum- 
ers.” 

Added  Yada:  “It  was  wonderful  to 
see  so  many  former  students,  staff 
and  faculty  members,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral of  the  department’s  former 
chairs,  Profs.  John  de  Man,  Don 
Irvine  and  Ron  Usborne,  all  of  whom 
contributed  immensely  to  the 


growth  of  the  department.” 

For  Stewart,  putting  together  the 
meal  was  like  running  a Broadway 
production.  In  the  months  leading  up 
to  the  lunch,  she  was  busy  organizing 
the  planting,  harvesting  and  process- 
ing of  the  foods  to  be  used,  with  the 
co-operation  of  countless  U of  G fac- 
ulty and  staff  and  more  than  a dozen 
industry  sponsors. 

The  stories  and  people  behind 
more  than  40  OAC  food  develop- 
ments over  the  past  125  years,  includ- 
ing new  soybean  varieties,  rasp- 
berries, asparagus,  barley,  wheat  and 
canola,  were  presented  to  guests  in  a 
publication  called  The  Food  Inven- 
tory, detailing  OAC  accomplish- 
ments in  agri-food. 

On  Sept.  8,  OAC  chalked  up  an- 
other milestone,  with  the  first  beers 
in  Canada  ever  brewed  on  behalf  of  a 
university.  OAC  Amber  and  OAC 


Gold  beers  were  officially  tapped  at  a 
ceremony  at  F&M  Brewery  in 
Guelph.  McLaughlin  hosted  the 
event. 

Why  beer?  Prof.  Duane  Falk,  Plant 
Agriculture,  explained  that  virtually 
all  of  the  more  than  90  malting  bar- 
leys currently  grown  in  Canada  trace 
their  pedigree  to  OAC  21  barley,  in- 
troduced in  1910  by  OAC’s  Charles 
Zavitz.  OAC  21  was  a landmark  in 
barley  development  when  introduced 
and  dominated  the  Prairies  for  sev- 
eral decades  until  eventually  replaced 
by  its  own  derivatives.  F&M  Brewery 
undertook  to  brew  special  batches  of 
OAC  beers  using  OAC  21  offspring. 

As  an  “appetizer”  for  the  Food 
Science  Building  opening,  a sampling 
of  foods  developed  by  OAC  were  pre- 
pared for  guests  by  Prof.  Jeff  Stewart, 
HAFA. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Blood  Test  Developed 


Continued  from  page  1 


enable  us  to  develop  possible  treat- 
ment options  for  ovarian,  breast  and 
other  reproductive  cancers.” 

Gaudette  and  Holub  became  in- 
volved six  years  ago  when  research- 
ers at  the  Toronto  Hospital 
approached  them  to  purify  and  ana- 
lyse the  active  component  in  ascites 
fluid.  This  fluid  accumulates  to  high 
levels  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of 
cancer  patients,  including  women 
with  ovarian  cancer.  The  active 
component  in  the  ascites  fluid  was 
still  unknown. 

The  researchers  were  able  to  de- 
termine the  fraction  of  the  fluid  they 
were  looking  for  by  using  a method 
called  thin-layer  chromatography 
(coupled  to  gas-liquid  chroma- 
tographic analyses).  They  purified 
the  fraction  and  found  that  the  ac- 
tive compound  in  the  ascites  fluid 
was  lysophosphatidic  acid  (lysoPA), 
a lipid  regulator  present  at  high  lev- 
els in  cancerous  tissues. 

Holub  suggested  that  looking  at 


the  levels  of  lysoPA  in  the  blood 
might  be  of  greater  diagnostic  value, 
because  accumulation  of  ascites 
fluid  in  cancer  patients  is  usually  not 
detectable  until  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease.  Blood  tests  are  relatively 
simple  and  inexpensive  to  perform, 
and  because  the  levels  of  lysoPA  in 
the  blood  of  ovarian  cancer  patients 
remains  high  regardless  of  the  stage 
of  the  tumour  growth,  early  detec- 
tion is  possible. 

Ovarian  cancer  is  the  fifth  most 
common  cancer  in  women  and, 
among  cancers  of  the  female  repro- 
ductive system,  it  is  the  most  likely 
to  result  in  death.  In  about  70  per 
cent  of  cases,  diagnosis  occurs  dur- 
ing the  more  advanced  stages. 

Gaudette  and  Holub  continue  to 
collaborate  with  Atairgin.  They  are 
evaluating  unique  lipid-based  diag- 
nostic markers  for  various  cancers, 
including  breast  cancer. 

BY  CAROL  PILLEY 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


MRC  President  to  Visit 


Henry  Friesen,  president  of 
the  Medical  Research  Council 
(MRC)  and  head  of  the  Interim 
Governing  Council  of  the  Canadian 
Institutes  of  Health  Research 
(CIFIR),  will  visit  U of  G Oct.  12. 
While  here,  he  will  meet  with  senior 
academic  administrators  and  will 
address  an  open  faculty  session  at  4 
p.irt.  in  Room  1714  of  the  O VC 
Learning  Centre.  All  faculty  and 
graduate  students  are  invited. 

The  CIHR’s  Interim  Governing 
Council,  which  acts  as  an  advisory 
body,  is  responsible  for  designing 
programs,  elements  and  governance 
structure  of«the  CIHR.  The  1999 
federal  budget  allocated  $240  mil- 


lion over  three  years  for  the  CIHR  to 
transform  federally  funded  health 
research.  It  will  link  researchers 
across  a broad  spectrum  of  disci- 
plines, focusing  on  four  research 
themes:  basic  biomedical  research; 
applied  clinical  research;  health-care 
systems  and  services;  and  society, 
culture  and  health  of  populations. 
When  the  CIHR  becomes  opera- 
tional April  1,  2000,  it  will  channel 
funding  through  10  to  15  “virtual 
institutes”  based  on  different  the- 
matic areas. 

While  the  CIHR  is  being  devel- 
oped, federal  funding  will  continue 
to  be  provided  through  existing 
bodies. 


ANIMAL  CARE  SERVICES 

Invites  you  to  their  3rd  Annual  United  Way 
Fundraiser-Garage  Sale,  BBQ,  Bake  Sale  & Raffle! 

Thursday,  Sept.  30, 11  a.m.-3  p.m. 
Located  at  Central  Animal  Facility,  Building  12 
Donations  for  garage  sale  accepted. 

Call  Jack  Pol  at  Ext.  4312. 

T Beatrice  Beaucage,  M.Ps.  'P 
Assessment /Psychotherapy 

Assessment  - children,  adolescents  & adults 
Psychotherapy  - adolescents  & adults 
French  & English 

Orchard  Park  Office  Centre,  5420  Highway  6 N„  Guelph 

Tel.:  (519)  824-6700 

Member  of  the  Quebec  Psychologists  Association 


Private  Stone  Estate 

Awe  inspiring  1.2  acres  of  ueed  seclusion 
encompasses  this  circa  1850  warm  and 
charming  stone  home  with  many  modem 
upgrades.  Four  bedrooms,  three  bathroom 
forma]  living  and  dining  rooms,  eat-in  kite 
with  built-in  appliances,  large  sun  room,  t.._ 
stone  wood-burning  fireplaces,  3-car  garage. 

Traditional  elegance  on  a large  lot.  A definite  must  see!  Offered  at  $329,900. 

For  your  private  viewing  call  Patrick  Ireland,  Coldwell  Banker 
Neumann  Real  Estate  Guelph  (519)  821,3600  anytime. 


m'  Mike  Halley  ncZMjA/ 

Sales  Representative  tooi^E", 

/_]  CONDO  CORNER  837-1300 


BUYING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

What  is  a Condominium?  How  to  finance  a Condominium? 

Send  for  my  uCondo-Buyers  Package"  and  a complete  list  with  details  of  all  available  Condos  in  Guelph.  There  are 
a wide  range  of  townhomes  and  apartments  in  all  price  ranges  and  various  locations  - onerbedroom,  two  bedroom 
and  three  bedroom.  How  to  buy  with  a 5%  and  10%  down-payment  Discounted  Mortgage  rates  of  3% 
Cashback  from  the  Banks?  My  eighteen  years  of  experience  in  the  Condo  field  offers  friendly  consultations  and 
advice  without  obligation.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  for  my  FREE  CONDO-BUYERS  PACKAGE  to  be  mailed  to 
your  address. 


FOR  RETIREMENT 


SECURITY  BUILDING 


One  Bedroom  - Ground  Floor 
$99,900  - Security  building, 
central  air,  gas 


Penthouse  - One  Bedroom 
$73,900 

The  ideal  bachelor  pad 


FOR  SINGLES 


This  comfortable  one  bedroom  Condo 
apartment  is  in  great  condition  - neutral 
decor,  ensuite  laundry  room  and  balCCny. 
5%  or  10%  down  payment  can  buy  it  Call 
me  for  an  appointment  to  view  and  how  to 
finance  your  Condo  purchase  Three 
bedroom  also  available.  CALL  MIKE 
HALLEY  at  821-2005  (Direct  Line). 


SELLING  A CONDOMINIUM? 


You  could  save  Thousands  of  Dollars  with  my  Early-Bird  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE. 

FREE  VIDEO  LOAN:  0 "How  to  Dress  and  Prepare  your  Home  for  Sale”  0 Five  point  inspection  to  add  $$$$ 
to  your  sale  pnee  0 Professional  written  Market  Valuation  up-dated  the  month  you  sell 
rr^  Real  Estate  experience  will  assist  you  to  prepare  and  save  you 

TIME-TEARS-MONEY.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  (Direct  Line)  for  my  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE  - NO  COST  - 
Friendly  consultations  and  advice  without  obligation. 
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IN  T 


HE  NEWS 


The  role  that  OAC  will  play  in  the 
future  of  agriculture  in  Canada  was 
the  topic  of  a July  6 news  article  in 
the  Toronto  Star.  The  article  was 
distributed  by  Canadian  Press  and 
Broadcast  News.  OAC  dean  Rob 
McLaughlin  was  also  interviewed 
for  CBC’s  Newsworld,  Midday  and 
Ontario  Today,  and  appeared  with 
Profs.  Heidi  Schraft,  Food  Science, 
and  John  Gibson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  and  students  Tara 
Malcolm  and  Chad  Burley  on 
CBC-Radio’s  World  at  Six. 

A July  9 op-ed  article  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  featured  Profs.  Rob  de 
Loe  and  Reid  Kreutzwiser,  Geogra- 
phy, on  groundwater  management 
in  Ontario.  They  were  also  inter- 
viewed by  Ontario  Today.  De  Loe 
appeared  on  Newsworld  and  Abso- 
lutely Canadian  July  12  and  on 
CBC-TV  Aug.  3,  discussing 
Ontario’s  water  supply 

The  Arboretum’s  Henry  Kock 
appeared  on  Discovery  Channel’s 
@Discovery.ca  July  21  talking  about 
Dutch  elm  disease.  On  Aug.  5, 
Arboretum  director  Alan  Watson 
was  interviewed  on  the  same  sub- 
ject for  CBC-Radio’s  national  news. 

Prof.  Jim  Corrigan,  Environmental 
Biology,  appeared  on  CBC-Radio's 
national  news  Aug.  6 discussing 
Ottawa’s  efforts  to  control  purple 
loosestrife. 

An  Aug.  9 CTV  National  News 
report  featured  Prof.  Patricia 
Shewen,  Pathobiology,  talking 
about  new  vaccine  developments. 
She  was  also  interviewed  by  CTV 
Aug.  30  about  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  can  be  used  as  vaccines. 


Retired  professor  Claude  Guldner, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition,  was  quoted  in  an  Aug.  9 
cover  story  in  Maclean’s  about  sex 
and  marriage. 

Prof.  William  Christian,  Political 
Science,  wrote  an  op-ed  column  on 
Conrad  Black  that  appeared  in  the 
Aug.  10  edition  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail. 

Research  by  Prof.  Ken  Graham,  Lit- 
eratures and  Performance  Studies 
in  English,  on  a previously  undis- 
covered story  by  Gothic  writer 
William  Beckford  was  the  subject  of 
an  article  on  the  National  Post’s 
“Discovery”  page  Aug.  17.  (See 
story  on  page  12  of  this  issue  of 
@Guelph.) 

The  Aug.  28  issue  of  Science  News 
included  comments  from  ProL 
Barry  Smit,  Geography,  about  his 
views  on  natural  ecosystems  and 
climate  change. 

The  September  issue  of  Scientific 
American  included  an  article  on 
scientists  and  religion  that  quoted 
Prof.  Michael  Ruse,  Philosophy. 

Brian  Doidge  ofRidgetown  College 
was  quoted  in  the  Sept.  10  issue  of 
the  Toronto  Star  on  the  marketing 
of  genetically  engineered  crops.  On 
Sept.  13,  his  research  on  subsidies 
for  American  versus  Canadian 
farmers  was  covered  by  the  Toronto 
Star  and  Canadian  Press.  Doidge 
also  appeared  on  nearly  a dozen 
CBC-Radio  affiliate  stations 
nationwide. 

Prof.  Elisabeth  Nicol,  Physics,  dis- 
cussed supercon  ducdvhy  and  Hie-  - 
tion  on  the  Sept.  1 1 edition  of  CBC- 


Radio  s Quirks  & Quarks. 

A front-page  article  in  the  Sept.  14 
Toronto  Star  featured  foods 
invented  or  improved  on  by  OAC 
and  quoted  Profs.  Duane  Falk  and 
Dave  Hume,  Plant  Agriculture.  The 
article  talked  about  the  OAC  125 
celebration  luncheon.  On  Sept.  17, 
CBC’s  Metro  Morning  and  national 
news  and  CBLF-TV  in  Toronto  all 
carried  stories  on  the  event,  featur- 
ing interviews  with  OAC  Dean  Rob 
McLaughlin. 

Prof.  Gauri  Mittal,  Engineering, 
appeared  on  CTV’s  National  News 
Sept.  14  and  15  talking  about  a 
Health  Canada  proposal  to  test  oil 
from  restaurants.  Mittal  was  also 
featured  on  several  national  radio 
programs. 

Research  by  Profs.  Peter  Pauls  and 
Doug  Powell,  Plant  Agriculture, 
was  prominently  featured  in  a Dis- 
covery TV  series  on  genetically 
modified  foods  Sept.  16  and  17. 
Powell  also  appeared  on  CBC’s  The 
National  Sept.  28  on  a segment 
about  genetically  modified  food 
and  was  interviewed  on  the  radio 
program  Maritime  Magazine  Sept 
19  on  the  same  topic.  On  Sept.  7,  a 
column  by  Powell  on  genetically 
modified  food  appeared  in  the 
National  Post. 

On  Sept.  16,  Discovery  Channel’s 
Online  service,  Exn.ca/. science,  fea- 
tured an  article  on  organic  farming 
and  genetically  modified  crops  that 
quoted  Profs.  David  Wolyn,  Mark 
Scars  and  Ann  Clark.  Plant  Agri- 
culture. 


L A S S I H I F.  D S 


FOR  SALE 


1987  Plymouth  Reliant,  maroon, 
four-door  automatic,  good  body, 
reliable,  Emily,  822-2542. 

Amisco  bunk  beds  and  mattresses, 
one  year  old,  excellent  condition, 
leave  message  at  826-0590. 


Medium-pine  two-piece  buffet  and 
hutch,  822-0973. 

GE  30-inch  electric  stove,  harvest 
gold,  spotless,  821-0558  after  1 p.m. 

Two  manual-defrost  refrigerators, 
good  working  order,  821-5412  eve- 
nings. 


Nokia  bag  phone,  three  watts  of  Health  Walker.  Tony  LMe 

power,  seldom  used,  excellent  con-  Tracer  837-1803 

dition,  Ext.  8176  or  821-5023.  


Coffee  table;  barbecue;  girl’s  Jupa 
one-piece  ski  suit,  size  5,  fuchsia 
with  multi-colours,  worn  only  a few 
times,  Ext.  61 16  or  822-1438. 

486  computer  with  15-inch  moni- 
tor, new  keyboard,  56K  fax  modem, 
Windows  3.11,  good  condition  but 
not  Y2K-compliant,  Gregg,  763- 
8689. 

1984  Terry  Lightweight  Fifthwheel 
trailer,  18 Vi  feet  long,  excellent  con- 
dition, Wendy,  Ext.  2822,  824-9973 
or  send  e-mail  to  express@hrs. 
uoguelph.ca. 


Purebred  border  collie  puppies, 
519-327-8867  after  6 p.m.  or  send 
e-mail  to  warthur@ovc.uoguelph. 


Metal  desk;  swivel  chair;  five-drawer 
chest;  nine-drawer  dresser;  adjust- 
able queen/double  metal  bed  frame; 
queen/double  headboard;  white  ply- 
wood desk,  Beth,  824-7962,  or  Pat, 
836-0795. 


a month  plus  utilities,  Ext  8480  or 
send  e-mail  to  ewall@uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  quiet  high-rise,  ensuite 
laundry,  parking,  close  to  Univer- 
sity and  downtown,  no  lease, 
short-term  rental  or  per  month, 
available  December  1999  to  April 
2000,  no  pets,  non-smokers,  Ken, 
836-5603. 


WANTED 


Enthusiastic  dressage  rider  seeks 
facilities  in  Guelph  area,  needs 
coaching  and  lesson  horse, 
826-6840. 

Three  tickets  to  Oct.  18  evening 
convocation.  Trace,  829-3554  or 
send  e-mail  to  mackayt@ovc. 
uoguelph.  ca. 


AVAILABLE 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  two-bedroom  house  in 
Dundas,  recently  renovated,  $1,000 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home 
while  you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086 
or  send  e-mail  to  cdemmers@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


yf 

GOURMET  MARKET 


Remember  Us  This  Harvest  Season 
for  Plump,  Juicy  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS  & CAPONS 

Dress  up  your  Special  Dinner  With  Our  Famous 
Apple,  Almond,  Raisin  Stuffing  and  Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turhey. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 
Thurs-Fri.  9-8 
SaL  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  just  oft  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


-Cshpftt 


4> 


CAN  VISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Saftlo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 


MONTESSORI 

Primary  Education 

The  Montessori  School  of  Wellington  provides 
Montessori  education  for  children  aged  3 to  6 years 
in  our  Casa  programme. 

Our  school  offers: 

’ trained  Montessori  teachers  ♦ outdoor  play  area 

• French  tuition  ♦ central  downtown  location 

■ fully  equipped  spacious  classrooms  ♦ before  & after  school 

supervision 

* full  & half-day  programs  ♦ large  gymnasium 

Call  Glynis  or  Karen  at  (519)  821-5876 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 


• #1  in  sales,  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate  Board 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998 

•Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real  Estate 
Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000  agents) 

• When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 


BILL  GREEN 

B.Sc.(Agr),  71  OAC, 
Assoc  Broker 


824-9050 


* ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 
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ARBORETUM 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  work- 
shops on  winter  birds  Oct.  18  and  25 
at  7 p.m.  Cost  is  $44.  Registration 
and  payment  are  required  by  Oct.  4. 
To  register,  call  Ext.  4110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
presents  films  by  Joyce  Wieland  Oct. 
7 and  14  at  7 p.m. 


Baker  Lake  artist  Irene  Avaalaaqiag 
and  Nunavut  art  dealer  Sally 
Qimminu’aaq  Webster  will  give  a 
public  talk  on  the  art  centre’s  exhibi- 
tion “Where  Myth,  Dream  and  Real- 
ity Intersect:  The  Art  of  Irene  Avaa- 
laaqiaq”  Oct.  18  at  2:30  p.m. 


CONCERT 


The  fall  Thursday  at  Noon  concert 
series  continues  Oct.  7 in  MacKin- 
non 107  with  tenor  saxophonist 
Willem  Moolenbeeck  and  pianist 
Boyd  McDonald.  Flutist  Susan 
Lapp-McNally  and  pianist  Valerie 
Nicol  perform  Oct.  14.  Admission  is 
free,  but  donations  are  welcome. 


CONFERENCE 


The  Scottish  studies  program  in  the 
Department  of  History  holds  its 
annual  conference  Oct.  16  on  the 
theme  “The  Emigrant  Experience: 
The  Scottish  Diaspora.”  Registration 
begins  at  9 a.m.  in  the  OVC  Learning 
Centre.  Cost  to  attend  the  lectures  is 
$20  general,  $15  for  members  of  the 
Scottish  Studies  Foundation  and  free 
for  students.  For  more  information, 
call  Scott  Moir  at  Ext.  3209. 


LECTURES 


The  Department  of  History  presents 
T.C.  Smout  of  the  Centre  for  Envi- 
ronmental History  at  St.  Andrews 
University  in  Scotland  discussing 
“The  History  of  the  Caledonian  For- 


est: Myth  and  Reality”  Oct.  4 at  2:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 


The  Department  of  Geography  pres- 
ents James  Raffan,  a professor  of 
outdoor  and  experiental  education, 
discussing  “Canoe  Country”  Oct.  5 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 


Third  Age  Learning-Guelph’s  lec- 
ture series  for  retired  people  contin- 
ues Oct.  6 with  Prof.  Helen  Hoy,  Lit- 
eratures and  Performance  Studies  in 
English,  discussing  “The  Native 
Canadian  Novel”  at  10  a.m.  and 
Terry  Copp  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity exploring  “The  Canadian 
Soldier  and  Battle  Fatigue  in  World 
War  Two”  at  2:45  p.m.  On  Oct.  13, 
Prof.  Ken  Graham,  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English, 
examines  “The  Gothic  Novel”  at  10 
a.m.,  and  Prof.  Bill  Christian,  Politi- 
cal Science,  discusses  “Sir  George 
Parkin  and  19th-Century  English 
Canada”  at  2:45  p.m.  Lectures  are  at 
the  Arboretum  Centre. 


OAC’s  1999  agrologist-in-residence, 
Cathie  Leimbach,  a B.Sc.(Agr.)  and 
M.Agr.  graduate  of  Guelph  who  is 
past  president  of  the  Ontario  Insti- 
tute of  Agrologists  and  now  lives  on 
a cash-crop  farm  in  Ohio,  will  give  a 
public  lecture  on  “Professionalism 
in  the  New  Millennium:  Ethics, 
Change  and  Leadership”  Oct.  7 at 
7:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  The  event  is 
free  to  students  and  $10  for  others. 


Daniel  Poliquin,  a franco-Ontarian 
novelist  and  literary  translator,  will 
give  a reading  in  French  from  his 
works  Oct.  12  from  7 to  9 p.m.  at  the 
University  Club  on  UC  Level  5. 
Poliquin  is  the  winner  of  the  1999 
Trillium  Prize  and  has  published 
eight  books  of  fiction.  A reception 
will  follow  the  reading. 


The  School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture presents  D.W.  Hoffman  explor- 
ing “Land  and  Life  in  Wellington 


County”  in  the  Wellington  Society 
for  the  Countryside  1999/2000  Lec- 
ture Series  Oct.  12  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Landscape  Architecture  125. 


NOTICES 


An  information  session  on  the  Cana- 
dian field  studies  in  Africa  semester 
for  winter  2000  will  be  held  Oct.  14 
at  5 p.m.  in  Graham  Hall  3301.  For 
more  information,  call  Prof.  Vince 
Souza-Machado  at  Ext.  2585  or 
check  out  the  Web  site  www.lan- 
gara.bc.ca/africa. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  its 
“Better  Sleep  Program”  beginning 
Oct.  5.  The  five-session  program 
meets  Tuesdays  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC 
335.  Cost  is  $50  general,  $20  for  U of 
G students.  The  clinic  is  also  offering 
noon-hour  classes  in  relaxation  and 
stress  management  skills  meeting 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  UC  335,  starting  Oct.  12. 
Cost  is  $40  for  U of  G students,  $60 
for  UGSA  members  and  $120  for 
others.  For  more  information,  leave 
a message  at  Ext.  2662. 


The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  is  sponsoring 
a conference  on  “Agriculture’s  Role 
in  Managing  Antimicrobial  Resist- 
ance” Oct.  24  to  26  in  Toronto.  For 
more  information,  call  conference 
co-ordinator  Dawn  Pate  at  826-3584 
or  visit  the  Web  site  www.gov.on.ca/ 
OMAFRA/english/livestock/animal- 
care/amr/conference.html. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Economics  pres- 
ents Nadia  Soboleva  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  discussing  “Foreign 
Direct  Investment:  A Dynamic 
Model  of  a Firm’s  Location  Choice” 
Oct  1.  On  Oct.  8,  the  topic  is  “Com- 
modity Price  Spreads  and  Competi- 
tive Storage”  with  Henry  Thille  of 
the  University  of  Winnipeg.  Semi- 


nars begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 312. 


Jinzhong  Fu  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  offers  “A  Phy- 
logenetic Perspective  on  the  Evolu- 
tion of  Unisexuality  in  Caucasian 
Rock  Lizards”  Oct.  5 at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  265A.  The  talk  is  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Zoology. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  Prof.  George 
Ferguson  giving  “A  Summary  of 
Salutiferous  Sabbatical  Sojourn  in 
Sunny  St.  Andrews  for  Excellent 
Editing  and  Engineering  Edifica- 
tion” Oct.  5 at  3:15  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Physics  presents 
Hong  Guo  of  McGill  University  dis- 
cussing “Capacitor  at  the  Nano- 
Scale”  Oct.  5.  On  Oct.  12,  Paul 
Hoffman  of  Harvard  University 
considers  “The  Snowball  Earth  and 
Early  Animal  Evolution.”  The  semi- 
nars are  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
113. 


The  Health  and  Performance  Cen- 
tre’s seminar  series  on  nutrition  with 
dietitian  Heidi  Smith  continues  Oct. 
6 with  a discussion  of  “Food  Labels 
Uncovered.”  The  talk  begins  at  7 
p.m.  in  Powell  207.  Cost  is  $15.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  3254. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyol- 
ogy’ s seminar  series  continues  Oct.  6 
with  University  professor  emeritus 
Roy  Anderson  discussing  “The  Puz- 
zling Story  of  Nematode  Parasites  of 
Eels”  and  Oct.  12  with  graduate  stu- 
dent Derek  Alsop  examining  “Zinc, 
Gills  and  Trout.”  The  seminars  begin 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


The  biochemistry  seminar  series 
presents  Albert  Berghuis  of  McMas- 
ter  University  discussing  “Amino- 
glycoside Antibiotic  Resistance:  A 
Structural  Perspective”  Oct.  7 at 


noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  is  offer- 
ing a variety  of  workshops  for  faculty 
and  teaching  staff  this  semester. 
Topics  include  “Garbage  or  Gold 
Mine?  Critically  Evaluating  Web 
Resources”  Oct.  6,  “HTML  I:  Creat- 
ing Basic  Web  Pages”  Oct.  15, 
“Design  Basics  for  the  Web”  Oct.  20, 
“HTML  II:  Looking  Under  the 
Hood”  Oct.  29,  “An  Introduction  to 
WebCT”  Nov.  3 and  Dec.  13,  “Pow- 
erPoint II:  Advanced”  Nov.  12, 
“WebCT:  Hands  On!”  Nov.  22  and 
23,  “HTML  III:  Jump-Start  Your 
Web  Site  Using  a Course  Template” 
Nov.  26,  “Design  Cafc”  Dec.  1 and 
“Producing  Quality  Video  for 
Teaching”  Dec.  7.  Full  details  are  on 
the  Web  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca/ 
workshops.html.  Register  on  the 
Web  site  or  by  calling  Mary  Nairn  at 
Ext.  3571. 


WORKSHOP 


The  Department  of  Botany  hosts  the 
33rd  Plant  Development  Workshop 
Oct.  16  from  9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in 
the  Axelrod  Building.  Cost  is  $20 
general,  $10  for  students. 


The  Guelph  Historical  Society  meets 
Oct.  5 at  8 p.m.  at  St.  Andrews 
Church.  Guelph  speaker  Ian  Wilson 
will  discuss  “The  Romance  of  the 
Steam  Era  in  Railroading.” 


The  14,h  annual  Guelph  Studio  Tour 
featuring  the  work  of  30  local  artists 
runs  Oct.  15  to  17.  The  first  Guelph 
Arts  Festival,  a showcase  of  artists 
and  performers  in  the  Guelph  com- 
munity, is  Oct.  15  to  17.  The  festival 
opens  Oct.  14  at  7 p.m.  with  a com- 
munity rhythm  circle  on  St.  George’s 
Square.  For  more  details  on  both 
events,  visit  the  Web  site  www.art- 
in-guelph.com. 


Even  Trees  Get  Stressed  Out 


Dying  trees  to  be  replaced  on  campus  this  fall 


SOME  OF  U of  G’s  trees  are 
environmentally  “stressed 
out”  and  will  soon  be  replaced, 
primarily  for  safety  reasons. 

Grounds  staff  run  an  intensive 
tree-care  program,  says  Grounds 
manager  John  Reinhart,  but  despite 
their  best  efforts,  pollution,  tem- 
perature extremes  and  repeatedly 
hot,  dry  growing  seasons  have  taken 
their  toll  on  the  most  vulnerable 
trees  on  campus. 

‘Some  trees  have  been  stressed  to 
the  point  that  they  become  easy  tar- 
gets for  diseases  that  can  ultimately 
kill  them,”  says  Reinhart.  “And  af- 
fected trees  will  have  to  be  replaced 
sooner  or  later.  It’s  never  an  easy  de- 
cision to  cut  down  a tree,  and  we  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  avoid 
replacement,  but  dying  trees  become 


structurally  weak  and  are  a safety 
hazard  during  severe  weather  condi- 
tions. And  the  Jonger  we  wait  to  re- 
plant affected  trees,  the  more 
compounded  the  problem  will  get.” 
Walkways,  roadways  and  court- 
yards embellished  with  mature  trees 
have  always  been  one  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s renowned  trademarks,  but 
these  are  the  most  challenging  areas 
for  trees  to  survive  in,  says  Reinhart. 
Many  trees  are  suffering  from  heat 
stress  largely  due  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  light  and  heat  reflected 
on  to  trees  from  buildings  and  walk- 
ways, especially  when  temperatures 
climb  above  30  C.  Hard  surfaces  re- 
strict oxygen  from  getting  to  root  ar- 
eas and  excess  water  from  getting 
away.  In  addition,  high  levels  of  car- 
bon monoxide  are  showing  up  in 


trees  lining  roadways.  This  is  a 
chronic  problem  in  front  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre,  where  vehicles  are 
known  to  idle  for  extended  periods. 

Specific  tree  varieties  and  areas 
have  been  stressed  more  than  others, 
says  Reinhart.  The  silver  maples  that 
frame  the  conservatory  gardens  and 
the  roadway  in  front  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  are  suffering  from  heat 
stress  and  environmental  pollutants. 
Ten  to  15  sugar  and  Norway  maples 
are  replaced  each  year  along  Wine- 
gard  Walk  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  shade  master  locust  trees 
that  line  the  west  to  east  walkways, 
especially  in  the  area  north  of  the 
Richards  Building  and  south  of 
Raithby  House,  have  fallen  victim  to 
ganoderma,  a vascular  disease  trans- 
mitted through  intermingled  root 


systems.  It  weakens  the  cellular 
structure  in  trees,  stunts  their 
growth  and  leaves  them  susceptible 
to  pestilence.  Such  was  the  case  in 
1994  when  the  tarnished  plant  bug 
defoliated  the  locust  trees. 

Because  of  their  deteriorating 
condition,  the  silver  maples  and  lo- 
custs are  the  first  trees  scheduled  for 
replacement,  along  with  a number  of 
birch  trees  in  various  locations  that 
were  severely  damaged  by  last  fall’s 
drought  and  a dry  spring,  says 
Reinhart.  Removal  of  the  dying  trees 
is  slated  to  begin  in  early  to  mid- 
October,  and  replanting  should  be- 
gin in  late  October. 

Other  trees  under  consideration 
for  future  removal  include  the  Lon- 
don plane  trees  lining  various  ring 
roads,  because  these  trees  have  been 


splitting  due  to  their  susceptibility  to 
severe  cold  and  frost,  he  says. 

The  trees  will  be  replaced  with 
more  stress-resistant  varieties  such 
as  oak,  green  and  white  ash  and  lin- 
den. “We  already  have  stress- 
resistant  varieties  of  four-  to  six-inch 
caliper  (trunk  width)  growing  in  the 
Grounds  nursery,  so  the  cost  of  re- 
placing the  affected  trees  will  be 
minimal  considering  what’s  at 
stake,”  Reinhart  says. 

He  believes  this  fall  is  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  rethink  tree-planting 
practices  at  U of  G.  “By  recognizing 
and  dealing  with  the  problems  we 
have  now  and  taking  proactive  steps 
today,  we  can  ensure  a safer  and 
healthier  landscape  tomorrow.” 

BY  VICKI  SHEARER 
PHYSICAL  RESOURCES 
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3 MRC  awards  top  $800,000. 


4 SET  your  sites  on  Web-based 
training. 


6 Historian  explores  the 
problem  with  heroes. 


7 PHYSICS  grad  has  an  eye  on 
the  future. 


9 STUDY  aims  to  improve 
farming  in  Kenya. 


EMC 

Seeks 

Input 

The  Enrolment  Management 
Committee  (EMC)  is  seeking 
input  from  the  University  commu- 
nity on  a report  it  has  prepared  on 
the  role  of  differentiation  of  tuition 
fees  in  the  budget  process.  The 
report  is  included  as  an  insert  in  this 
issue  of  QGuelph. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  University  Planning  asked  EMC 
to  prepare  a document  on  tuition 
fee  differentiation  as  an  option  for 
generating  revenue  to  address  issues 
of  quality,  says  EMC  chair  Prof. 
Alastair  Summerlee,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic).  This  docu- 
ment raises  the  issues  that  EMC  has 
discussed  to  date  related  to  fee  dif- 
ferentiation, he  says. 

EMC  is  asking  the  University 
community  to  comment  on  the  re- 
port before  the  committee  makes  a 
recommendation  to  the  President’s 
Budget  Advisory  Group  (PBAG), 
says  Summerlee.  Because  EMC  be- 
lieves it’s  important  that  a report  on 
fee  differentiation  be  tabled  with 
PBAG  by  the  end  of  November  be- 
fore the  budget  deliberation  process 
begins,  it  is  asking  that  comments  be 
submitted  by  Nov.  5. 

Comments  can  be  mailed  to 
EMC  via  Summerlee  or  e-mailed  to 
emc@exec.admin.uoguelph.ca,  to 
Summerlee  or  to  any  other  EMC 
member  — Blair  Capes,  Student 
Housing  Services;  Chuck 
Cunningham  and  Brian  Pettigrew, 
Registrarial  Services;  Prof.  Ken 
Grant,  Analysis  and  Planning;  Prof. 
Isobel  Heathcote,  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Services;  Prof.  Michael  Hoy, 
Economics;  Frank  Le,  Central  Stu- 
dent Association;  Prof.  Jill 
McCutcheon,  OVC  dean’s  office; 
Laura  Rolston,  Graduate  Students’ 
Association;  and  Brenda  Whiteside, 
Student  Affairs. 


Three  to  Receive  Honorary 
Degrees  at  Fall  Convocation 


600  degrees  and  diplomas  to  be  awarded  in  three  ceremonies 


University 
Execs 
Stress 
Need  for 
Funding 


1 6 presidents  gather 


at  Queen’s  Park 


Mordechai 
among  16 


PRESIDENT 

Rozanski  was 
presidents  of  Ontario  universities 
who  gathered  at  Queen’s  Park  Oct. 

8 to  stress  the  need  for  greater 
public  funding  and  to  draw 
attention  to  the  increased  demand 
for  university  spaces. 

Paul  Davenport,  chair  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU)  and  president  ot  tV\e  VJn'wer- 
told  a press 


conference  that  universities  want  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  surge  in  de- 
mand. “It’s  not  around  the  comer 
— it  is  literally  at  our  doorstep.” 

Davenport  said  the  message  is 
simple:  Ontario's  universities  are 
full  and  enrolment  cannot  be  sig- 
nificantly expanded  without  addi- 
tional public  investment. 

Rozanski,  who  chairs  COU’s 
government  and  community  rela- 
tions committee,  told  @Guelph  af- 
ter the  press  conference  that  uni- 
versities “must  have  a multi-year 
commitment  to  increase  core  oper- 
ating funds.  We  need  to  restore  the 
foundation  of  quality  at  our  institu- 
tions as  we  contemplate  growth.  We 
owe  this  to  our  current  students  as 
well  as  our  future  students.” 

The  number  of  first-year  stu- 
dents attending  Ontario’s  17  uni- 
versities rose  by  6.6  per  cent  this  fall, 
the  highest  year-over-year  increase 
in  a decade  and  more  than  three 
times  the  predicted  growth  rate.  U 
of  G’s  first-year  full-time  enrolment 
rose  by  2.4  per  cent  as  the  Univer- 
sity sought  to  stabilize  its  first-year 
intake  following  three  years  of  sub- 
stantial growth. 

COU  said  the  system-wide  in- 
crease was  just  the  “first  wave”  of  an 
overall  surge  in  demand  that  could 
see  enrolment  increase  by  almost 
90,000  students  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. The  increase  has  resulted  in 
problems  with  housing  and  unac- 
ceptable class  sizes.  It  has  also  raised 
considerable  anxiety  about  main- 
taining a quality  educational  expe- 
rience. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Queen's 
Park  press  conference,  Rozanski 
Continued  on  page  5 


Irene  Avaalaaqiaq 


Arthur  Chovnick 


UOF  G WILL  AWARD  three 
honorary  degrees  and  more 
than  600  degrees  and  diplomas 
during  fall  convocation  Oct.  18  to 
20.  All  three  ceremonies  begin  at  7 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Honorary  degrees  will  be  pre- 
sented to  molecular  biologist  Arthur 
Chovnick,  a retired  University  of 
Connecticut  professor;  Nunavut  art- 
ist Irene  Avaalaaqiaq;  and  child  psy- 
chologist Eleanor  Maccoby,  a 
professor  at  Stanford  University. 

Fall  convocation  will  also  bring 
together  the  first  graduating  class  of 
the  MBA  in  agriculture  program,  a 
joint  partnership  between  U of  G 
and  Athabasca  University.  It  is  the 
only  such  MBA  program  in  Canada 
delivered  electronically. 

“We  have  people  coming  in  from 
the  United  States  and  from  every 
province  in  Canada,”  says  MBA  pro- 
gram manager  Petra  Schennach. 
Most  of  the  students  have  met  in 
person  only  once  during  the  30- 
month  program,  she  says,  “but  they 
know  each  other  extremely  well  and 
are  very  close.  They  just  communi- 
cate through  a different  delivery 
method.” 

A class  reception  will  be  held  Oct. 
19  at  3:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum. 


Arthur  Chovnick 

Chovnick  is  known  for  his  contri- 
butions to  understanding  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  genes  in  higher 
organisms.  His  research  has  focused 
on  the  fruit  fly,  which  has  the  same 
cellular  structure  that  humans  have. 
He  is  also  recognized  for  his  work  in- 
volving molecular  genetics,  purine 
metabolism,  transposable  elements 
and  chromosomal  position  effects. 

Chovnick  served  as  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  journal  Genetics  and  was 
treasurer  of  the  Genetics  Society  of 
America.  He  retired  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  in  1994. 

He  will  receive  an  honorary  doc- 
torate of  science  and  give  the  convo- 
cation address  Oct  18  at  the 
ceremony  for  students  graduating 
from  the  College  of  Physical  and  En- 
gineering Science,  the  Ontario  Vet- 
erinary College  and  the  College  of 
Biological  Science. 

Irene  Avaalaaqiaq 

Avaalaaqiaq  is  being  honoured 
for  her  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Inuit  art  and  her  leadership 
role  in  the  Nunavut  community  of 
Baker  Lake. 

Her  drawing,  printmaking,  wall 
hangings  and  sculpture  have  been 


featured  in  several  national  and  in- 
ternational exhibitions  and  are  part 
of  numerous  public  and  private  col- 
lections, including  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Canada,  the  Winnipeg  Art 
Gallery,  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  and  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Virginia. 

Bom  in  the  Kazan  River  area  of 
Nunavut,  Avaalaaqiaq  spent  the  first 
1 3 years  of  her  life  in  relative  isola- 
tion. Both  her  parents  died  early  in 
her  childhood  and  she  was  raised  by 
her  grandparents.  Much  of  her  sub- 
ject matter  originates  from  her 
grandmother’s  legends. 

She  will  receive  a doctorate  of 
laws  Oct.  19  at  the  ceremony  for  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  the 
College  of  Arts.  She  will  address  the 
graduands  through  a translator. 

To  celebrate  Avaalaaqiaq’s  hon- 
orary degree,  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  has  commissioned  a large 
wall  hanging  and  six  drawings,  paid 
for  through  funds  acquired  by  art 
centre  volunteers.  The  centre  is  also 
featuring  an  exhibition  of  her  work, 
“Where  Myth,  Dream  and  Reality 
Intersect:  The  Art  of  Irene  Avaa- 
laaqiaq,” until  Feb.  20.  Avaalaaqiaq 
will  also  give  a free  public  talk  Oct.  1 8 

Continued  on  page  2 
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GOURMET  MARKET — 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Chicken  Cacciatore 

• Eggplant  Parmesan 

• Rotini  Pasta  Salad  with  Fresh  Garden  Vegetables 

• Tuscan  3-Bean  Soup 

"Fast  food  tots  gourmet ” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 


Mon. -Wed.  9-6 
Thurs-Fri.  9-8 
Sat.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


763-2284 


fn  mot  t*  ta  Imp* 


^ CAN  VISION  OO 

OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 

Guelph 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 

ItflOA  R D O F G O V F.  R N O R S 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Board  Issues  supports  further  empowerment  of  committees 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski  welcomed  new 
and  returning  Board  of  Governors  members  to 
their  first  meeting  of  1999/2000  Sept.  23.  The  welcome 
included  a presentation  by  OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin 
on  the  college’s  125lh  anniversary,  compete  with  slides 
and  samples  of  food  developed  by  researchers  at  the 
college. 

Rozanski  outlined  for  B of  G members  the  Universi- 
ty’s three  main  priorities  for  the  year  ahead:  first,  to 


continue  working  to  increase  government  funding  of 
core  university  operating  budgets  in  order  to  restore 
quality  and  deal  with  issues  related  to  accessibility,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  retention  and  recruitment  and  facilities 
renewal:  second,  to  continue  planning  strategic  options 
for  the  University  of  Guelph  in  dealing  with  these  issues 
and  with  the  increased  demand  for  university  atten- 
dance: and  third,  to  advance  the  University’s  capital 
campaign. 


The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Board  Issues  presented  a report  for 
information  and  discussion.  At  the 
committee's  summer  meeting, 
which  focused  on  the  board  com- 
mittee structure,  there  was  strong 
support  to  further  empower  the 
committees,  consistent  with  B of 
G’s  composition  document,  which 
states  that  the  aim  of  the  committee 
structure  is  to  promote  efficient 
handling  of  the  board’s  work,  so 
that  only  issues  of  policy  or  of  sig- 
nificant importance  to  the  institu- 
tion are  dealt  with  by  the  full  board. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  suggested 
that  the  Membership  Committee  be 
delegated  responsibility  to  com- 
plete the  board  committee  mandate 
and  composition  review,  which  was 
begun  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  ad  hoc  committee.  Each 


committee  chair  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  com- 
mittee’s mandate  before  a report  is 
forwarded  to  the  board. 

The  ad  hoc  committee’s  pro- 
posed changes,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Membership  Committee  for 
followup,  include: 

• expanding  the  mandate  of  the 
Membership  Committee  to  in- 
clude governance  issues; 

• reviewing  the  function  of  the 
Pension  and  Benefits  Commit- 
tee; 

• renaming  the  External  Relations 
Committee  to  the  Development 
Committee  to  accurately  reflect 
its  current  focus; 

• considering  the  value  of  combin- 
ing the  Physical  Resources  and 
Property  Committee  with  the  Fi- 


nance Committee;  and 
• combining  the  Committee  on 
Negotiations  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Senior  Compensation. 
Another  suggestion  was  to  dis- 
band the  Executive  Committee.  In 
urgent  situations,  the  president 
would  instead  confer  with  the  board 
chair,  vice-chair  and  appropriate 
committee  chair,  with  all  decisions 
being  reported  back  to  the  board. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  has  also 
created  roles  and  responsibilities 
documents  to  address  accountabil- 
ity, ensure  transparency  and  codify 
the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the 
board  and  board  members. 

Board  chair  Simon  Cooper 
noted  that  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee will  now  review  these  materi- 
als and  make  a final  submission  to 
the  board  at  a future  meeting. 


CFI  Announces  New  Competition 


Montessori  ScfiooC  of  ‘Weffmgton 

68  Suffolk  SLW.,  Guelph,  ON.  N1H  2J2  Telephone  (519)  821-5876 


MONTESSORI 

Primary  Education 

The  Montessori  School  of  Wellington  provides 
Montessori  education  for  children  aged  3 to  6 years 
in  our  Casa  programme. 


Our  school  offers: 


♦ trained  Montessori  teachers 

♦ French  tuition 

♦ fully  equipped  spacious  classrooms 

♦ full  & half-day  programs 


♦ outdoor  play  area 

♦ central  downtown  location 

♦ before  & after  school 
supervision 

♦ large  gymnasium 


Call  Glynis  or  Karen  at  (519)  821-5876 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 


• #1  in  sales,  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate  Board 
1992,  1993, 1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998 

• Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real  Estate 
Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000  agents) 

• When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 

824-9050 


* ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


BILL  GREEN 

B,Sc.(Agr),  71  OAC, 
Assoc.  Broker 


The  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  (CFI)  has  an- 
nounced a second  round  of  compe- 
titions for  infrastructure  funding  in 
universities,  colleges,  hospitals  and 
not-for-profit  research  organiza- 
tions. CFI  will  invest  up  to  $350 
million  under  the  Innovation  Fund 
and  up  to  $12  million  under  the 
College  Research  Development 


Fund  in  this  competition. 

U of  G’s  core  group,  formed  in 
1997  to  lead  CFI  and  Ontario  Re- 
search and  Development  Challenge 
Fund  applications,  is  currently 
working  with  faculty  to  consider 
several  potential  applications  to  the 
CFI’s  Innovation  Fund.  The  dead- 
line for  submitting  letters  of  intent  is 
Dec.  10,  with  full  applications  due 


Feb.  1,  2000.  The  Innovation  Fund 
enables  institutions  to  strengthen 
their  research  infrastructure  in  pri- 
ority areas. 

Faculty  interested  in  the  CFI  ap- 
plications should  contact  Prof.  Ross 
Hallett,  assistant  vice-president  (re- 
search infrastructure  programs)  at 
Ext.  3989  or  by  e-mail  at  rhallett@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Convocation  Honours  to  Three 

Continued  from  page  1 


at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  art  centre,  along 
with  Nunavut  art  dealer  Sally  Qim- 
minu’naaq  Webster. 

Eleanor  Maccoby 

Maccoby  is  internationally  recog- 
nized for  her  leadership  and  contri- 
butions to  developmental  psy- 
chology, family  relations  and  the  so- 
cial development  of  children. 

She  has  shaped  scientific  perspec- 
tives on  parenting  and  children’s  so- 
cialization since  the  1950s  and  is 
considered  a pioneer  in  her  field.  She 


has  published  120  papers  and  chap- 
ters, nine  books  and  three  mono- 
graphs. 

Maccoby  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Western  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation, the  Society  for  Research  in 
Child  Development  and  the  Consor- 
tium of  Social  Science  Associations. 
She  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1993  and  re- 
ceived the  American  Psychological 
Foundation  Gold  Medal  Award  for 
Lifetime  Achievement  in  the  Science 
of  Psychology  in  1996. 


Maccoby  will  receive  a doctorate 
of  science  and  deliver  the  convoca- 
tion address  Oct.  20  at  the  cere- 
mony for  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  she  will  give  a 
public  talk  hosted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Relations  and  Ap- 
plied Nutrition. 

She  will  discuss  “How  Much  Do 
Parents  Matter?  Current  Contro- 
versies Concerning  Nature  and 
Nurture”  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Room 
106  of  the  FACS  Building. 
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NRC  HEAD  TO  VISIT 

Arthur  Carty,  president  of 
the  National  Research 
Council,  will  visit  U of  G 
Oct.  26.  While  on  campus, 
he  will  attend  meetings, 
tour  facilities  and  give  a lec- 
ture on  “NRC:  Knowledge 
and  Innovation  for  the  New 
Millennium"  at  4 p.m.  in 
Room  113  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building. 
Hosted  by  the  Department 
of  Physics,  the  CPES  dean's 
office  and  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  Biochem- 
, the  lecture  is  open  to  all  inter- 
faculty, staff  and  students. 


VILLAGE  BY  THE  ARBORETUM 
EARNS  PROVINCIAL  KUDOS 

Reid's  Heritage  Homes  Ltd.  has 
won  a prestigious  Sales  and  Mar- 
keting (SAM)  Award  from  the 
Ontario  Home  Builders’  Associa- 
tion for  most  outstanding  adult 
lifestyles  project  for  the  Village  by 
the  Arboretum.  The  award,  which 
recognizes  the  highest  levels  of 
achievement  in  the  home-building 
industry,  was  presented  this  month 
in  Hamilton. 

PHILOSOPHERS  TO  GATHER 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  will 
host  the  annual  Ontario  Philo- 
sophical Society  Conference  Oct. 
29  and  30.  Keynote  speaker  is 
Edwin  Curley  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  an  expert  on 
Spinoza,  who  will  discuss  “Some 
Problems  About  the  Coherence  of 
(Christian)  Theism”  Oct.  30  at 
10:45  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  117.  For 
more  details,  contact  Prof.  Peter 
Loptson  at  ploptson@  uoguelph.ca 
or  Prof.  David  Martens  at 
dmartens@uoguelph.  ca. 


CURRENT,  FORMER  STUDENTS 
HONOURED  AT  HOMECOMING 

At  Homecoming  last  month,  the 
University  paid  special  tribute  to 
those  current  and  former  students 
who  have  received  scholarships  and 
awards  at  U of  G or  who  have 
served  as  peer  helpers.  These 
students,  alumni  and  their  families 
— close  to  230  in  all  — were 
welcomed  by  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  and  treated  to  a luncheon 
under  glass  in  the  University’s 
greenhouse  conservatory,  newly 
restored  thanks  to  the  fund-raising 
efforts  of  alumni. 


David  Falconer,  a staff  member  in 
the  Housekeeping  Department  for 
25  years,  died  Oct.  3 after  a long  ill- 
ness. He  was  46.  He  is  survived  by 
two  children,  Emili  and  Valeri,  his 
mother  and  three  sisters. 

Rosemary  Thomson  of  the 
Housekeeping  Department  died 
Oct.  10  at  age  56.  She  joined  U of  G 
in  1972.  Predeceased  by  her  hus- 
band, she  is  survived  by  four  sons, 
Darrell,  Colin,  Randy  and  David, 
and  six  grandchildren. 

Trees  will  be  planted  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Falconer  and  Mrs.  Thomson 
in  the  Wall-Custance  Memorial 
Forest  at  the  Arboretum  Sept.  24, 
2000,  at  2:30  p.m. 


P T E 


SOMETHING’S  BRUIN  AT  THE  ART  CENTRE 


A new  figure  has  joined  the  bus  stop  queue  in  front  of  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre.  It’s  a 7 1/2-foot 
bronze  sculpture  called  Canadian/Begging  Bear  by  Carl  Skelton,  the  19"  addition  to  the  centre’s  sculpture 
park  The  sculpture  was  acquired  with  support  from  the  Walter  and  Duncan  Gordon  Foundation  and  the 
Canada  Council  for  the  Arts.  PHOTO  By  MART1N  SCHWALBE 


MRC  Awards  for  Health 
Research  Top  $800,000 


New  federal  funding  benefits  universities,  hospitals,  other  research  institutions 


UOF  G RESEARCHERS  have 
received  more  than  $800,000 
in  operating  and  equipment  grants 
from  the  Medical  Research  Council 
(MRC)  of  Canada.  Six  faculty 
members  from  the  College  of 
Biological  Science,  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science 
and  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
have  been  awarded  $828,268  by  the 
granting  council. 

Guelph's  awards  were  among 
$147  million  in  new  funding  for 
health  research  at  universities,  hos- 
pitals and  other  research  institutions 
announced  this  summer  by  federal 
Minister  of  Health  Allan  Rock  and 
MRC  president  Henry  Friesen.  Half 
of  the  health  research  grant  will  be 
spent  in  Ontario. 

“In  order  to  keep  Canada  com- 


petitive and  in  the  top  tier  interna- 
tionally, health  research  must 
continue  to  build  upon  a solid  foun- 
dation," said  Rock,  who  told  a news 

conference  in  Toronto  that  the  fund- 
ing is  intended  partly  to  keep  top 
medical  researchers  in  Canada. 

In  Guelph,  funding  has  been 
awarded  to: 

• Prof.  Anthony  Clarke,  Microbiol- 
ogy, for  the  project  “Characteriza- 
tion and  Inhibition  of  Peptido- 
glycan  O-acetylation”  ($197,157 
over  five  years); 

• Prof.  David  Evans,  Molecular  Bi- 
ology and  Genetics,  “Biochemical 
and  Genetic  Investigations  of 
Poxvirus  Genetic  Recombination 
and  DNA  Repair”  ($235,980  over 
five  years); 


• Prof.  David  Josephy,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  “Mammalian 
Cell  Mutagenesis:  An  In  Vitro  As- 
say Using  Cells  from  Transgenic 

Rodents"  ($167,769  over  live 

years); 

• Prof.  Gordon  Kirby,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  “Regulation  of  Alpha 
and  Mu  Class  GST  Gene  Expres- 
sion in  Human  Colon”  ($6,146 
for  one  year); 

• Prof.  Jonathan  LaMarre,  Bio 
medical  Sciences,  “Mechanisms 
of  Hepatocyte  LRP  Gene  Regula- 
tion" ($6,640  for  one  year);  and 

• Prof.  Krassimir  Yankulov,  Mo- 
lecular Biology  and  Genetics, 
“Role  of  MCM  Proteins  in  RNA 
Polymerase  1 1 Holoenzyme" 
($214,576  over  five  years). 


Aerobathon  a key  event  in  raising  $215,000  for  campus  campaign 


The  Athletics  Department 
will  host  its  12th  annual  charity 
aerobathon  Oct.  23  to  support  the 
campus  United  Way  campaign. 

Athletics  publicity  co-ordinator 
Dick  Freeman  says  aerobathon 
events  have  raised  more  than 
$125,000  in  the  past  10  years,  all  do- 
nated to  charitable  organizations  in 
the  community. 

“This  year,  participants  will  be 
supporting  the  Guelph  and  Welling- 
ton United  Way,”  says  Freeman, 
who  co-chairs  the  campus  campaign 
with  chief  librarian  Michael  Ridley. 

The  aerobathon  is  a key  event  in 
this  year’s  United  Way  fund-raising 
effort,  which  has  a target  of 
$215,000.  Pledge  forms  are  available 
at  the  Athletics  Centre  and  from 


United  Way  canvassers  across  cam- 
pus. Beginning  at  1 1 a.m.  Oct.  23, 
certified  fitness  instructors  will  lead 
participants  through  a three-hour 
fitness  program.  The  first  150  regis- 
trants receive  a T-shirt,  and  all  par- 
ticipants get  snacks  and  a chance  to 
win  prizes  donated  by  Royal  City 
Travel,  Canadian  Tire  on  Scottsdale, 
Dino's  Athletics  Direct  and  AVIA 
sports  clothing. 

The  aerobathon  is  one  of  several 
special  events  planned  in  support  of 
the  United  Way  — more  than 
$2,500  was  raised  on  the  sale  of 
Homecoming  football  tickets,  and 
students  contributed  $1,500 
through  a looney/toonie  challenge 
during  the  Oct.  8 United  Way  barbe- 
cue — but  Freeman  and  Ridley  say 


the  backbone  of  the  University's 
United  Way  fund-raising  initiative  is 
individual  giving  through  the  pay- 
roll deduction  plan.  Employee 
pledge  cards  have  been  distributed 
by  canvassers,  and  an  incentive  draw 
for  early  donors  will  be  held  Oct.  14. 

Future  incentive  draws  are 
scheduled  for  Nov.  4 and  25,  with 
the  campus  campaign  closing  Nov. 
29.  All  pledge  cards  received  prior  to 
the  draw  dates  will  be  eligible.  If  you 
have  not  received  a pledge  card,  no- 
tify financial  co-ordinator  Skye 
Angus  at  uniteway@uoguelph.ca. 

Incentive  prizes  were  collected  by 
SPARK  writers  in  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  donated  by  local  mer- 
chants and  members  of  the  campus 
community. 


OTTEN  HONOURED 
FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Prof.  Lambert  Otten,  director  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  has  been 
awarded  the  CSAE/SCGR  Maple 
Leaf  Award  for  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  agricultural  engineering 
in  Canada  and  his  active  participa- 
tion in  the  Canadian  Society  for 
Engineering  in  Agricultural,  Food 
and  Biological  Systems/La  Soci£t£ 
Canadienne  de  G6nie  Agroalimen- 
taire  et  Biologique.  A long-standing 
member  of  the  organization,  Otten 
has  spent  more  than  a quarter- 
century  studying  solid-waste  man- 
agement, biofiltration,  grain  drying 
and  storage,  and  microwaves. 

BETTERIDGE  IS  VISITING 
LECTURER  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 

University  professor  emeritus  Keith 
Betteridge,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
will  give  the  D.L.T.  Smith  Lecture, 
the  most  prestigious  visiting  lec- 
tureship at  the  Western  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan,  Oct.  15.  His 
topic  is  “Ex  Ovo  Omnia?  A Veteri- 
nary View  of  Embryology."  D.L.T. 
Smith,  a former  OVC  faculty  mem- 
ber, was  founding  dean  of  the  West- 
ern College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
in  1964,  served  as  dean  until  1974 
and  died  in  1983. 

MAGAZINE  CAPTURES  SILVER 

"Here’s  to  Your  Health,”  the  fall 
1998  issue  of  the  Research  magazine, 
picked  up  the  silver  award  for  best 
j general  pm.odical  al  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Farm 
Writers’  Federation  last  month  in 
Quebec.  Research  editor  Owen 
Roberts  of  the  Office  of  Research 
and  head  student  writer  Christina 
Clark  accepted  the  award.  Margaret 
Boyd  of  the  Office  of  Research 
received  an  honourable  mention  for 
a news  release  on  food  safety. 


SOCIOLOGIST  DISCUSSES 
TEACHING  CLASSICAL  THEORY 

Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  gave  a collo- 
quium at  the  conference  “Social 
Sciences  and  Transdisciplinarity” 
held  at  the  Centre  for  Developing 
Area  Studies  at  McGill  University. 
Her  topic  was  “Teaching  Classical 
Theory:  With  Women  Theorists, 
Biography,  History  and  the  Bio- 
physical Environment  Included.” 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  PROFS 
PRESENT  PAPERS  IN  U.S. 

Prof.  Fred^rique  Arroyas,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  gave  a paper 
tided  “When  Is  a Text  Like  Music: 
Investigating  the  Reader’s  Inner 
Ear"  at  the  International  Words  and 
Music  Association  Conference  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  in  August.  Prof.  Ajay  Heble, 
Literatures  and  Performance  Stud- 
ies in  English,  presented  the  paper 
“Performing  Identity:  Jazz  Autobi- 
ography and  the  Politics  of  Literary 
Improvisation"  at  the  Improvising 
Across  Borders  Conference  spon- 
sored by  die  Critical  Studies  and 
Experimental  Pracdces  Program  in 
Music  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, San  Diego. 
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Set  Your  Sites  on  Web-Based  Training 

CCS  pilot  project  offers  free  access  to  interactive  self-paced  tutorials 


I F YOU’VE  ALWAYS  WISHED  you 
| could  learn  how  to  use  software 
programs  like  Excel,  PowerPoint 
and  Windows  98,  but  you  can  never 
seem  to  find  the  time  to  get  away  for 
training,  the  solution  is  coming  to  a 
computer  near  you. 

This  fall,  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services  (CCS)  is  run- 
ning a three-month  pilot  project  on 
computer  training  delivered  right  to 
your  computer  via  the  World  Wide 
Web.  All  members  of  the  University 
have  free  access  to  interactive  self- 
paced  tutorials  on  dozens  of  topics 
through  Ziff  Davis  Education  until 
the  pilot  concludes  Dec.  12. 

“Online  training  allows  you  to 
leam  independently,  whenever  you 
choose  and  at  your  own  pace,”  says 
Shayla  Steeves,  communications 
specialist  and  information  technol- 
ogy training  co-ordinator  with  Cli- 
ent Services  in  CCS.  “If  you  have  a 
conference  or  seminar  coming  up 
and  you  need  to  learn  PowerPoint, 
you  don’t  have  to  pick  up  and  go  to  a 
course.  You  can  learn  in  your  own 
office,  in  your  residence  room  or 
from  your  computer  at  home.” 

The  pilot  project  is  a team  effort 
of  CCS  and  Client  Services  in  Hu- 
man Resources,  which  supports  a 
variety'  of  faculty  and  staff  develop- 
ment opportunities. 

“We’re  really  pleased  to  be  a part 


Sybille-Karin  Moser,  an 
assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Innsbruck  since  1997, 
is  a visiting  professor  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music  for  1999/2000. 

Moser  studied  languages  in 
Salzburg  and  Lausanne,  and  art  his- 
tory, history  and  philosophy  at  the 


of  the  pilot,”  says  Karen  Kovats, 
training  and  development  co- 
ordinator in  HR.  “We’re  excited  be- 
cause we  can  see  the  potential  of  this 
new  kind  of  ‘just-in-time’  training 
that  gives  you  the  computing 
training  you  want  when  you  want  it. 
It  will  increase  accessibility  and  will 
do  an  incredible  job  of  helping  us 
meet  the  computer  training  needs  of 
our  faculty  and  staff.” 

Fifteen  “seats”  are  available  in  the 
training  program,  which  means  15 
members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity can  access  the  tutorials  each  day. 

Registration  for  a seat  is  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  To  sign 
up,  go  to  the  CCS  Web  site  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/ccs.  Click  on 
"Training”  on  the  top  bar  and  then 
click  on  “Day  Pass.”  Enter  your  em- 
ployee or  student  ID  and  central 
login  account  ID  and  password  to 
prove  that  you  are  a member  of  the 
University.  Then  scroll  the  page  to 
find  a day  that  best  suits  your  sched- 
ule and  click  on  the  “Register”  but- 
ton. 

You  don’t  have  to  select  any  par- 
ticular course  at  this  point  and  you 
can  register  for  more  than  one  day  at 
a time. 

On  the  day  you’ve  selected,  you 
will  receive  a “day  pass”  for  training 
from  CCS  by  10  a.m.  The  e-mail  will 
include  your  confidential  ID  and 


University  of  Innsbruck.  She  has 
published  widely  on  colour  and  col- 
our theory  and  on  Norwegian 
painting  and  is  currendy  doing  re- 
search on  the  Group  of  Seven  and 
Canadian  landscape  art. 

She  can  be  reached  in  Zavitz 
Hall  at  Ext.  6413. 


password  for  the  Ziff  Davis  Learnlt- 
Online  Web  site.  The  ID  and 
password  will  be  valid  until  8:30  a.m. 
the  following  day.  You’ll  also  receive 
directions  to  the  Ziff  Davis  Web  site, 
where  you  can  take  your  pick  from 
the  wide  range  of  courses  available. 

“The  day  pass  is  your  key  to  a 
world  of  opportunities,”  says 
Steeves.  “This  is  innovative  training 
on  the  cutting  edge,  and  Guelph  is 
one  of  the  first  universities  in  North 
America  to  embark  on  a partnership 
with  Ziff  Davis  to  offer  it.” 

Before  choosing  Ziff  Davis,  CCS 
evaluated  several  different  suppliers 
to  find  one  that  offered  broad  cover- 
age and  had  a Canadian  presence, 


UNLESS  YOU’RE  PLANNING  to 
become  an  astronaut,  study- 
ing weighdessness  for  life  in  space 
holds  no  importance  for  you,  right? 
Think  again,  says  Prof.  Terry 
Graham,  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences  (HBNS), 
organizer  of  the  1999  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society  for 
Exercise  Physiology  (CSEP),  to  be 
held  Oct.  13  to  16  at  the  Wyndham 
Bristol  Place  Hotel  in  Toronto. 

Think  specifically  of  a growing 
population  of  elderly  people  whose 
lack  of  regular  exercise  — or  even 
immobility  — could  turn  a routine 
fall  into  a life-threatening  accident. 

“Although  few  of  us  are  going  to 
become  astronauts,  the  physiology 
of  weighdessness  has  applications  to 
bed  rest,  and  many  of  us  are  going  to 
experience  that,”  says  Graham,  who 


she  says. 

To  participate  in  the  training,  you 
need  a computer  with  an  Internet 
connection  (on-campus/high-speed 
connection  recommended),  Win- 
dows 95,  98  or  NT  4.0,  either 
Netscape  Navigator/Communicator 
3.02  or  higher  or  Microsoft  Internet 
Explorer  3.02  or  higher.  A sound 
card  and  speakers/headphones  are 
recommended  but  not  required. 

For  a demonstration  of  how  to 
register  online  and  participate  in  a 
Web-based  course,  faculty  and  staff 
can  sign  up  for  a half-day  workshop 
being  offered  twice  by  HR’s  Client 
Services  — on  Oct.  20  and  Nov.  4 
from  9 a.m.  to  noon.  The  seminar 


is  organizing  the  meeting  with  coun- 
terparts from  Waterloo,  McMaster 
and  Queen’s.  Also  involved  in  or- 
ganizing the  conference  are  Cyndy 
McLean,  director  of  U of  G’s  Health 
and  Performance  Centre,  and  Lynn 
Roblin,  a Guelph  Alumni  Medal 
winner  and  an  Oakville-based  dieti- 
tian and  nutrition  columnist. 

The  opening  symposium  of  the 
meedng,  called  “The  Physiology  of 
Life  on  the  International  Space  Sta- 
tion,” will  take  place  Oct.  13  at  7 
p.m.  Problems  to  be  encountered  by 
astronauts  during  the  construction 
and  habitation  of  the  International 
Space  Station  and  with  their  return 
to  Earth  will  be  discussed  by  Drew 
Gaffney  of  Vanderbilt  University,  a 
former  scientist/astronaut  on  the 
1991  Spacelab  life  sciences  mission; 
Victor  Convertino,  a career  scientist 
with  NASA  who  is  now  at  the  U.S. 


will  demonstrate  the  training  mod- 
ule on  Microsoft  Excel.  Enrolment  is 
limited  to  14  participants.  To  regis- 
ter, call  Ext.  8664. 

Throughout  the  pilot  project, 
CCS  will  be  collecting  statistics  and 
comments  to  see  if  this  type  of  train- 
ing meets  the  needs  of  the  University 
community,  says  Steeves.  Partici- 
pants will  receive  an  evaluation  form 
by  e-mail  to  gather  feedback  about 
their  experience.  If  you  have  any 
questions  or  comments  during  the 
pilot,  send  e-mail  to  webtrain@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

For  more  information  about 
Web-based  training,  call  Steeves  at 
Ext.  3142  or  Kovats  at  Ext.  6495. 


Army  Institute  of  Surgical  Research; 
Kevin  Shoemaker  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario;  and  Maureen 
MacDonald  of  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

The  CSEP  meeting  will  also  fea- 
ture symposia  on  topics  such  as  the 
role  of  exercise  and  nutrition  in 
heart  disease,  insulin-resistance  syn- 
drome, muscle  wasting  and  aging, 
and  gender  differences  in  metabo- 
lism. U of  G faculty  scheduled  to 
speak  are  Profs.  Bill  Bettger,  Bruce 
Holub  and  David  Dyck,  HBNS. 

The  conference  for  the  300- 
strong  organization  of  health  and  fit- 
ness practitioners  and  academics  is 
intended  to  strengthen  connections 
between  studies  of  physiology  and 
nutrition,  says  Graham.  “We  are 
what  we  eat.  We’re  also  what  we  do.” 
For  more  information,  call  Graham 
at  Ext.  3028  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.csep.ca. 
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Exercise  Physiologists  to  Meet 

Opening  symposium  to  focus  on  life  in  space 
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Westmou  nt  Place 

I^w  ' .»  Shopping  Centre, 

_ Westmount Rd. N. 

WATERLOO 

V f ph.  15191 884-8558 

Waterloo  has  needed  a joint  like  this!  So  we  have  built  it 
at  the  Westmount  Place  shopping  Centre! 

We  have  2 floors,  4 satellites, 

50  TVs  (in  the  booths  and  washrooms), 
giant  screen  TVs,  Billiard  Tables,  2 Bowling  Lanes, 
NTN,  and  Amusement  Machines. 

Plus  an  out-of-this-world  menu  featuring  pasta, 
chicken,  steaks,  ribs,  wings,  fajitas  and  fresh 
- baked  pizza. 

■We  also  have  a dance  floor,  and  the  best  kids  menu  in 
~ ' rrv  North America-  Philthy  Loves  KidsJ 

* AZ£Jtt!*Zr. one  roof?  You  better  believe  it  * 

OPEN  11:30  T/LL  l.OOam  EVERYDAY  JNO 

(Thurs..Fri..Sat.  til  2am)  ^J^Jtuacs 

WATERLOO  JT  ALLOWED! 


100%  CANADIAN 
OWNED, OPERATED 
AND  TAXED! 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE 

Large  four-bedroom,  two  storey  end  unit.  Over  1,750 
square  feet  plus  finished  basement.  Detached  garage 
with  door  opener.  Private  patio  area.  Central  air,  gas 
fireplace,  seven  appliances  including  dishwasher  and 
water  softener.  Two  and  one-half  baths,  walk-in  closet, 
all  curtains/drapes  included.  Less  than  two  kilometres 
from  University;  close  to  Stone  Road  Mall. 
$135,900 

. To  view  call  767-0264 
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.Money  Concepts  Group  Capital  Carp  and  N.F  M.S.  Insurant  Ajpnr.v  i„f . 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING  SEMINARS 

12  Noon  to  1 p.m.  ♦ Free  admission 

• Wed.  Oct.  20  ♦ Retirement  Income:  How  Much 
is  Enough?  University  Centre,  Room  442 

• Wed.  Nov.  17  ♦ Estate  Planning:  10  Simple 
Steps  Chemistry  & Microbiology,  Room  261 

■ Wed.  Jan.  19  ♦ RRSP’s:  Update  and  Strategies 
University  Centre,  Room  442 
’ Wed.  Feb.  16  ♦ Risk:  Techniques  to  Reduce 
Your  Investment  Risk,  University  Centre, 

Room  103 

Deborah  Hood  ♦ (519)824-7554 

320  Eramosa  Rd.,  Guelph  N1E2M8 

_ ft1*:  824-8837  * e-mail:  drhood@sentex.net  ♦ www.moneyconcepls.ca 


Deborah  Hood,  CFP 
Certified  Financed  Planner 
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Letter  to  Minister  Reinforces  Funding  Urgency 

This  letter,  signed  by  all  Ontario  university  presidents,  was  submitted  Oct.  8 to  Dianne 
Cunningham,  minister  of  training,  colleges  and  universities. 


Dear  Minister: 

We  thank  you  for  meeting  with 
us  on  Sept.  27,  1999,  where  we  dis- 
cussed the  importance  for  Ontario  of 
meeting  ambitious  goals  for  improv- 
ing quality  and  ensuring  accessibility 
of  university  education  in  our  prov- 
ince. There  was  broad  agreement 
about  the  goals  and  on  the  need  for 
the  government  and  the  universities 
to  work  in  partnership  to  reach 
them. 

We  were  particularly  grateful  for 
your  decision  to  charge  the  joint 
Working  Group  on  University  Ca- 
pacity with  advancing,  on  an  urgent 
basis,  the  analysis  required  for  the 
government  to  take  its  policy  and 
funding  decisions  and  for  the  uni- 
versities to  take  their  planning  and 
management  decisions. 

We  thought  it  would  be  useful  to 
describe  in  further  detail  the  situa- 
tion as  we  see  it.  We  also  request  a 
follow-up  meeting  in  mid- 
November  to  address  outstanding  is- 
sues. Such  a meeting  would  consti- 
tute the  key  milestone  for  the 
analytical  efforts  of  the  working 
group  this  autumn. 

We  would  like  to  stress  at  the  out- 
set that  each  of  us  is  mindful  of  our 
societal  obligations  to  provide  qual- 
ity educational  experiences  for  stu- 
dents, and  to  ensure  that  all  qualified 
applicants  are  well  served  by  Ontario 
universities. 

Our  universities  share  with  gov- 
ernment the  commitment  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Ontario  for  highly  edu- 
cated people  in  the  knowledge-based 
economy.  We  recognize  that  this  in- 
volves the  challenge  of  accommodat- 
ing the  projected  40-per-cent 
increase  in  demand  for  university 
enrolment  in  the  next  decade,  in- 
cluding the  double  cohort  of  gradu- 
ates seeking  university  admission  in 
2003.  It  also  requires  expansion  of 
the  number  of  graduate  students  to 
replace  the  retiring  professoriate  and 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  economy 
for  highly  educated  personnel.  Fur- 
thermore, it  requires  expansion  of 
professional  student  enrolment  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  professions 
and  the  communities  they  serve. 

The  challenge  includes  the  need 
to  enhance  the  university  research 
capacity  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  Ontario  economy 
and  to  provide  a rich  and  challenging 
learning  environment  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students. 

As  you  know,  the  increased  de- 
mand by  Ontarians  for  university 
opportunities  is  already  upon  us. 
This  year,  applications  at  Ontario 
universities  from  Ontario  students 
were  up  by  5.8  per  cent  over  1998/99. 
This  fall,  Ontario  universities  have 
6.6  per  cent  more  full-time  first-year 
students  than  last  year,  which  repre- 
sents the  highest  year-over-year  in- 
crease in  a decade.  Overall,  full-time 
enrolment  is  up  3.7  per  cent.  It  is 
now  47  months  until  the  "double  co- 


hort” arrives,  and  the  “fast-trackers" 
from  the  old  curriculum  are  only  35 
months  away.  To  be  ready  for  this 
enrolment  increase,  serious  plan- 
ning within  a clear  funding  frame- 
work is  crucial.  Providing  more 
classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries 
and  student  services,  recruiting  fac- 
ulty to  teach  additional  students  and 
planning  for  program  changes  all  re- 
quire lead  time.  To  sustain  current 
enrolments  and  permit  additional 
enrolments  for  September  2000 
(with  offers  of  admission  beginning 
in  March  2000),  financial  parame- 
ters must  be  known  by  December 
1999.  For  enrolment  increases  for 


and  the  other  university  presidents 
wrote  to  Dianne  Cunningham,  min- 
ister of  training,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, requesting  a meeting  in 
mid-November  to  address  issues 
facing  higher  education  (see  accom- 
panying letter). 

COU  is  asking  for  a multi-year 
commitment  of  at  least  $1  billion  to 
operating  grants.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  $742  million  that  has  been 
earmarked  for  capital  spending  for 
colleges  and  universities  through  the 
SuperBuild  Growth  Fund,  which  will 
permit  renovation  and  expansion  of 
academic  facilities. 

Rozanski  said  that  although  the 
SuperBuild  fund  is  a welcome  step, 
the  government  must  increase  fund- 
ing of  core  university  operating 
budgets  to  address  issues  related  to 
faculty  and  staff  retention  and  re- 
cruitment, quality  and  accessibility. 

COU  is  concerned  that  universi- 


September  2001  and  beyond,  a reli- 
able funding  framework  must  be  in 
place  by  May  2000. 

With  the  government,  we  pro- 
jected the  growth  in  enrolment  in 
the  coming  years.  As  it  turned  out, 
this  growth  is  occurring  even  faster 
than  expected.  Our  universities  have 
accommodated  this  increased  stu- 
dent demand  without  additional  op- 
erating grants  under  the  assumption 
that  plans  to  fund  the  overall  expan- 
sion would  be  developed  by  this  fall. 
We  cannot  do  the  same  next  year. 

Ontario's  universities  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  ability  to 
respond  to  these  challenges  without 


ties  are  trying  to  reconcile  an  in- 
crease in  student  demand  with  a 
significant  drop  in  the  number  of 
full-time  faculty.  COU  estimates 
that  Ontario  universities  will  need  to 
recruit  11,000  full-time  faculty  over 
the  next  decade  to  accommodate  re- 
tirements, improved  student-to- 
faculty  ratios  and  the  anticipated  en- 
rolment surge. 

In  addition,  COU  is  worried 
about  aging  infrastructure  and  inter- 
national competition  for  faculty.  At 
the  press  conference,  COU  called  for 
a new  provincial  investment,  along 
with  an  increase  in  transfers  from  the 
federal  government  for  post- 
secondary education. 

COU  hopes  for  a provincial 
funding  plan  by  December.  Without 
such  a plan,  it  will  be  difficult  to  de- 
liver on  Ontario’s  promise  to  pro- 
vide a place  for  every  qualified  and 
motivated  student  graduating  from 


further  sacrificing  quality.  Ad  hoc  re- 
sponses to  growth  pressures  threaten 
the  quality  of  the  education  we  have 
committed  to  provide  to  our  current 
students.  Ontario’s  universities  have 
had  an  extraordinarily  difficult  time 
sustaining  quality  at  national,  let 
alone  international,  levels  in  the  face 
of  loss  of  $450  million  in  operating 
grants  between  1992/93  and 
1996/97. 

Most  universities  have  now 
reached  the  limit  of  their  capacity  to 
enrol  additional  students  within  cur- 
rently available  resources.  We  must 
not  betray  our  current  students  — 
and  those  we  admit  in  the  future  — 


an  Ontario  high  school,  COU  said. 

When  asked  whether  tuition 
should  be  increased  to  help  offset  fu- 
ture costs,  COU  said  the  challenges 
of  growth  cannot  be  met  by  the  tui- 
tion fees  of  current  students  and  that 
the  government  must  invest  to  help 
universities  ensure  the  country’s 
economic,  social  and  cultural  well- 
being. 

COU  is  addressing  priorities  in 
higher  education  through  current 
projects,  including  closer  co-oper- 
ation with  colleges,  program  expan- 
sions, performance  indicators  on 
employment  and  enhanced  technol- 
ogy- 

COU  has  also  commissioned  two 
studies  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
quality  indicators  and  the  labour- 
market  forces  shaping  faculty  re- 
cruitment and  retention.  Results 
will  be  available  in  2000. 


by  admitting  more  than  we  can  re- 
sponsibly accommodate  and  provide 
with  a quality  education. 

In  order  to  make  planning  deci- 
sions for  enrolment  in  September 
2000,  universities  need  to  know  by 
December  1999  whether  the  govern- 
ment will  provide: 

• full  BIU  operating  funding  for  en- 
rolment above  the  existing  corri- 
dor midpoints, 

• operating  funding  for  the  en- 
hancement of  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing, learning  and  research,  and 

• operating  funding  for  increases  in 
unavoidable  costs. 

We  understand  that  you  are 
hopeful  that  commitments  for  capi- 
tal construction  can  be  made  from 
the  SuperBuild  fund  within  a matter 
of  weeks.  Such  commitments  would, 
indeed,  be  most  welcome.  We  also 
acknowledge  the  major  changes  and 
planned  improvements  in  govern- 
ment student  assistance  programs 
and  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  with  you  in  these  important  en- 
deavours. 

In  order  to  plan  for  a significant 
expansion  of  enrolment  in  the  years 
2001/02,  2002/03  and  2003/04,  uni- 
versities need  to  know  by  May  2000: 

• the  medium-term  framework  for 

operating  funding,  and 

• the  medium-term  /htmeivar/c 

capital  funding. 

We  urge  the  government  to  com- 
mit to  a multi-year  funding  frame- 
work that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
current  enrolment,  enrolment  ex- 
pansion, quality  improvement  and 
enhanced  research  competitiveness. 

The  government  has  recognized 
the  need  for  more  operating  and 
capital  funds  to  accommodate  addi- 
tional enrolment.  It  has  recognized 
the  need  to  improve  the  quality  of 
post-secondary  education  in  Ontario 
to  stay  competitive  with  jurisdictions 
that  are  investing  massively  in  public 
higher  education.  It  has  made  the  ex- 
plicit commitment  that  “every  will- 
ing and  qualified  Ontario  student 
will  continue  to  be  able  to  attend  col- 
lege or  university.’’ 

It  is  crucial  for  the  government  to 
set  out,  in  a timely  fashion,  a multi- 
year funding  framework  that  will  al- 
low universities  to  play  their  part  in 
ensuring  that  these  undertakings  are 
fulfilled.  Decisions  in  the  coming 
months  will  influence  opportunities 
for  students  for  the  next  decade.  We 
must,  together,  meet  the  challenge 
and  ensure  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
additional  students  are  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
higher  learning  in  Ontario. 

We  seek  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  in  mid-November  to  review 
the  state  of  play  and  discuss  implica- 
tions. In  most  of  our  institutions,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  our  enrol- 
ment planning  proposals  for  discus- 
sion with  our  governing  bodies 
before  Dec.  31,  1999,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  any  enrolment  increases  in 
the  2000/01  academic  year. 


Multi-Year  Commitment 
Needed,  Says  COU 

Continued  from  page  1 


Speaking  at  the  Oct.  8 Queen’s  Park  press  conference,  from  left,  are  COU  president  Ian  Clark.  COU  chair  Paul 
Davenport,  president  of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  and  past  COU  chair  Robert  Prichard,  president  of  the 
UniversityofToronto.  photo  byusasakulensky 
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The  Problem  With  Heroes 

“By  their  very  nature,  heroes  balkanize  rather  than  promote  unity.  ” 


by  Terry  Crowley 


CHILDHOOD  dreams  continue  to 
linger  as  an  adult  fascination  with 
heroes.  Heroes  are  not  simply  the 
good  guys  of  hackneyed  television 
or  film  plots,  but  human  examples  of 
heroism  writ  large.  1 1 is  therefore  necessary  to 
draw  a distinction  between  selfless  acts  of 
bravery  — what  we  call  heroism  — and  the 
hero  whose  life  stands  as  the  personal 
exemplar  of  courage. 

Historians  are  frequently  asked  to  serve 
up  heroes  to  reinforce  national  identity  or 
morality.  They  are  expected  by  some  to  be 
storytellers  in  the  same  manner  that  village 
elders  and  wise  men  once  transmitted  past 
glories  orally  to  succeeding  generations. 

Herodotus,  the  man  generally  called  the  fa- 
ther of  history,  was  fascinated  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  a large  variety  of  peoples,  but  * “ ** 

professional  historians  generally  see  him  as  a 
spinner  of  tales  based  on  shaky  evidence  and  myth.  More  re- 
cently, post-modernist  literary  critics  have  tried  to  cast  the  en- 
tire historical  enterprise  as  mere  storytelling. 

Historians  themselves  came  to  prefer  another  ancient  Greek, 
Thucydides,  even  though  his  approach  to  history  was  more  nar- 
rowly focused  on  war,  diplomacy  and  politics.  Believing  that  the 
past  repeated  itself,  he  set  out  on  a quest  to  provide  a true  ac- 
count. Unless  an  account  was  true  to  the  past,  it  might  not  be 
used  as  a guide  by  future  generations.  Consequently,  there  was 
more  humanity  and  were  fewer  heroes  in  Thucydides’s  history. 

Herodotus’s  broad  cultural  approach  and  Thucydides’s 
more  narrow  and  exacting  method  remain  the  twin  poles 
within  which  contemporary  historians  continue  to  work.  Popu- 
lar historians  such  as  Pierre  Berton  remain  intent  on  the  story 
line  and  vivid  characterization  with  larger-than-life  individuals, 
whereas  professional  historians  take  a more  analytical  ap- 
proach. They  try  not  only  to  recount  the  past  but  also  to  correct 
misconceptions  that  have  been  passed  on  as  history.  A true  ac- 
count remains  their  quest. 

The  discipline  of  history  is  thereby  antithetical  to  the  search 
for  heroes.  As  history  seeks  to  assess  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  past  societies  and  individuals,  its  practitioners  face 
special  difficulties  in  Canada,  a country  where  anti- 
Americanism  remains  rampant  more  in  English-speaking  quar- 
ters. The  Americans  have  global  wealth,  power  and  prestige,  this 
line  of  thought  goes,  but  because  Canada  scores  at  the  top 
among  countries  on  the  United  Nations  human  development 
index,  we  must  have  had  heroes  at  least  as  great  as  theirs.  We 
need  heroes  to  assert  our  distinctiveness  in  the  face  of  the 
American  colossus.  If  only  our  historians  would  write  about 
them. 

Who  are  Canadian  heroes  popularly  conceived?  As  long  as 
white  males  dominated  the  teaching  and  writing  of  history,  the 
answers  were  easy  enough.  Dead  generals  and  politicians  suf- 
ficed. Politicians  never  quite  fit  the  bill  because  they  generally 
died  in  their  beds,  and  partisanship  worked  against  politicians 
conforming  to  the  ideal.  In  the  case  of  the  country’s  first  prime 
minister,  the  redoubtable  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  drinking 
served  as  a finther  liability.  And  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King 
was  always  ruled  out  — despite  his  repeated  successes  at  the 
polls  because  of  his  mother  fixation,  peculiar  relations  with 
the  opposite  sex  and  spiritualist  encounters. 

Occasionally  a minor  political  figure  such  as  Thomas  D’Arcy 
McGee  came  along  to  enjoy  brief  renown.  McGee  was  not  only  a 
politician  but  also  an  important  cultural  nationalist  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  assassinated  in  1868,  a year  after  the  Con- 
federation of  four  British  North  American  colonies.  For  a dec- 
ade, McGee  served  to  inspire  the  Canada  First  Movement,  a 
small  group  intent  on  creating  a new  nationality  that  would  sur- 
mount regional  differences,  but  thereafter  his  reputation 
waned,  except  among  Irish  Canadians,  who  kept  his  memory 
alive  into  the  1930s. 

Military  leaders  who  died  in  the  field  with  their  boots  on 
were  once  the  most  suitable  national  heroes.  General  James 
Wolfe  served  admirably  in  this  capacity  up  to  the  1 950s  when  a 


National  Film  Board  documentary  portrayed  his  manly  British 
victory  over  the  effeminate  French  General  Montcalm  at  Que- 
bec in  1759.  Generations  of  Ontario’s  schoolchildren  intoned 
the  lyrics  of  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever  that  began  with  the  words: 
“In  days  of  yore  from  Britain’s  shores,  Wolfe  the  dauntless  hero 
came ” The  18th-century  painter  Benjamin  West  immortal- 

ized Wolfe’s  death  on  a giant  canvas  intended  to  celebrate  the 
victory  of  British  arms  in  Canada. 

Wolfe  faded  from  prominence  as  a crisis  in  French-English 
relations  erupted  during  the  1960s.  O Canada  squeezed  out  its 
unofficial  predecessor  that  so  offended  new  bicultural  sensibili- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  art  historians  noted  that  West’s  portrait 
was  not  put  together  until  several  decades  after  the  general’s 
death.  It  was  essentially  a genre  painting  conforming  to  Euro- 
pean artistic  conventions.  Attempting  to  portray  a “noble  sav- 
age,” West  placed  a representative  of  the  First  Nations  dutifully 
sitting  below  a dying  Wolfe  and  gazing  up  at  the  hero  in  sublime 
contemplation  of  his  greatness.  For  their  part,  historians  con- 
cluded that  Wolfe  had  been  no  better  than  a good  regimental 
commander  who  had  finally  been  lucky  to  find  a means  to  scale 
the  heights  to  Quebec’s  upper  town. 

In  portrayals  of  Wolfe  and  of  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  an- 
other Brit  who  emerged  as  a hero  following  his  death  at  Queen- 
ston  Heights  during  the  War  of  1812,  we  see  how  supposedly 
national  figures  were  used  to  promote  ethnic  and  regional  iden- 
tities that  were  unrepresentative  of  the  country  at  large.  By  their 
very  nature,  heroes  balkanize  rather  than  promote  unity. 

Canada  s principal  language  minority  therefore  had  to  have 
a counter  hero  whose  importance  was  skilfully  crafted  by  Que- 
bec’s pre-eminent  historian,  Canon  Lionel  Groulx.  He  began 
teaching  Canadian  history  at  the  Universite  de  Montreal  in 
1915  and  was  so  offended  by  the  federal  government’s  appro- 
priation of  French  Canada’s  past  during  the  First  World  War 
that  he  succeeded  in  elevating  an  obscure  17th-century  youth 
into  a Quebec  nationalist  icon. 

Ottawa  had  made  the  mistake  of  using  a representation  of  a 
man  named  Adam  Dollard  des  Ormeaux  in  its  recruiting  post- 
ers. All  that  was  known  about  Dollard  des  Ormeaux  at  the  time 
was  that  he,  a small  band  of  young  Frenchmen  and  40  aborigi- 
nal allies  had  been  killed  by  the  Iroquois  confederacy  at  a mo- 
ment when  it  was  thought  the  Iroquois  were  planning  to  attack 
Montreal. 

Although  the  federal  government  portrayed  Dollard  des 
Ormeaux  as  an  example  of  self-sacrifice  in  Canadian  military 
service,  Groulx  successfully  changed  the  slain  young  man  into  a 
model  of  dedicated  service  to  French  Canada  and  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Dollard  des  Ormeaux  was  portrayed  as  hav- 
ing saved  Montreal  from  extinction  because  no  Iroquois  attack 
was  launched  against  Montreal  in  1660  when  he  and  the  others 
were  slaughtered.  He  became  the  saviour  of  New  France  who 
was  portrayed  in  school  textbooks  as  a hero  for  Quebec’s  youth 
to  emulate.  In  1960,  Canada  Post  commemorated  the  300th  an- 
niversary of  his  death  with  a stamp. 

Who  hears  of  Dollard  des  Ormeaux  today,  even  in  Quebec? 
Almost  no  one.  Historians  showed  that  he  and  his  bands  had 


been  only  thieves  intent  on  robbing  the  Iro- 
quois of  their  furs.  Fears  of  an  attack  on  Mont- 
real were  only  rumours.  Full  frontal  assaults  on 
forts  such  as  Montreal  were  European  tactics; 
aboriginal  peoples  preferred  guerrilla  warfare. 
The  episode  is  only  worthy  of  historical  notice 
because  it  probably  represented  the  death  of 
the  last  Huron  warriors  in  North  America. 

The  way  such  heroes  have  been  eclipsed 
shows  how  history  has  shifted  its  focus  away 
from  national  victories  and  politico-military 
narratives.  This  tendency  has  been  reinforced 
by  the  20th  century’s  revulsion  at  cults  of  per- 
sonality in  countries  such  as  Germany,  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  China.  Canada’s 
aboriginal  peoples  can  no  longer  be  vilified  or 
our  greatest  trading  partner  seen  as  the  chief 
- enemy.  Such  characterizations  were  only  func- 

tional while  nationalism  battled  imperialism 
and  the  country  fought  in  both  world  wars. 

Canada  today  must  be  placed  within  a global  context  that  in- 
hibits the  portrayal  of  its  national  history  as  a series  of  parochial 
battles  involving  caricatures.  A democratic  country  needs  a 
democratic  history  that  gives  full  expression  to  the  varieties  of 
its  people’s  experiences.  As  attention  to  regional,  ethnic  and 
cultural/linguistic  differences  has  expanded,  new  heroes  have 
sprung  up  that  dominant  majorities  see  as  anti-heroes. 

Louis  Riel,  the  M£tis  leader  and  “father  of  Manitoba,”  is 
Canada’s  quintessential  minority  hero.  Since  he  was  hanged  by 
the  Canadian  government  following  the  abortive  1885  North- 
west Rebellion,  each  generation  has  interpreted  Riel  differently. 
His  memory  remains  hotly  contested. 

Riel  may  have  forced  the  birth  of  Manitoba  in  1869,  but  his 
leadership  in  1885  proved  fatal  for  the  M6tis  people.  A religious 
millenarian  who  spent  time  in  a mental  hospital,  Riel  enter- 
tained visions  of  the  papacy  moving  from  Rome  to  Saint- 
Boniface.  Bishop  Tache  of  Manitoba  told  his  Quebec  colleagues 
that  Riel  was  “a  miserable  schismatic  and  heretic.” 

Riel  fiddled  with  his  visions  during  the  Northwest  Rebellion. 
He  refused  to  countenance  Gabriel  Dumont’s  plans  for  guer- 
rilla war,  which  alone  might  have  brought  victory  to  the  M6tis 
and  their  Indian  allies.  Today  there  is  movement  afoot  to  accord 
Riel  a posthumous  pardon,  but  what  good  that  will  do  a dead 
U.S.  citizen  (as  Riel  had  become)  I will  never  know.  The  politics 
of  commemoration  and  history  are  different. 

Not  only  do  most  historical  heroes  turn  out  to  be  flawed  hu- 
mans, but  they  have  also  generally  been  men.  As  a cult  of  heroes 
rose  in  the  late  19*  century  and  as  women  were  shunted  to  the 
sides  of  the  historical  profession,  Quebec  women  extolled  the 
virtues  of  the  women  of  New  France,  and  Ontario  women 
found  a heroine  in  Laura  Secord. 

Secord  had  managed  to  cross  enemy  lines  to  inform  a British 
commander  of  an  impending  American  attack  at  Beaver  Dams 
during  the  War  of  1 8 1 2.  No  one  was  prouder  of  her  accomplish- 
ment than  the  woman  herself.  She  constantly  petitioned  the 
government  for  recognition  and  a pension,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  Prince  of  Wales  took  an  interest  during  his  visit  to  Canada  in 
1860  that  her  larger  star  began  to  rise.  Although  genuine  hero- 
ines should  not  be  seen  to  profit  materially  from  their  acts  any 
more  than  heroes  should,  Secord’s  place  in  the  public  pantheon 
was  not  secured  until  the  commercialization  of  her  name.  The 
iconography  of  her  images  on  those  chocolate  boxes  conveys 
much  about  how  womanhood  has  been  represented  in  20th- 
century  Canada. 

Heroism  does  exist  in  individual  acts  of  bravery,  but  hero- 
ines and  heroes  are  generally  those  nipped  so  young  in  life  that 
their  heroism  is  conflated  with  the  ideal  of  the  hero.  First  World 
War  flying  ace  Billy  Bishop  is  an  example  of  someone  who  out- 
lived his  earlier  reputation.  For  this  reason,  a national  poll  re- 
cently registered  one-legged  runner  Terry  Fox  as  the  country’s 
outstanding  hero.  The  choice  was  fitting,  even  if  his  selection 
confused  heroes  with  heroism. 

Prof.  Terry  Crowley  is  a faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  His- 
tory. 
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1999  Scholars  Are 
An  Eclectic  Mix 


“i  N RECOGNITION  of 
I academic  ability  and 
contributions  to  school  and 
community.”  So  reads  the  opening 
line  of  citations  presented  to  each  of 
this  year’s  12  President’s  Scholars  at 
the  University  of  Guelph.  As  with 
the  140  previous  recipients  of  this 
annual  award  — the  University’s 
most  prestigious  undergraduate 
entering  award  — the  1999  winners 
embody  those  characteristics  in 
numerous  ways. 

Among  them  are  at  least  two  po- 
ets, including  Adam  Algar  — who 
describes  his  writings  as  “sharing  a 
part  of  my  soul  with  the  world”  — 
and  Aviva  Leber,  whose  poetry 
about  the  Holocaust  has  already 
won  national  awards. 

This  year’s  scholars  also  include 
enough  musicians  to  put  together  a 
rather  eclectic  jazz  ensemble,  in- 
cluding Jonathan  Beer  and  Christo- 
pher Elder  as  a trombone  duo; 
percussion  by  Chris  Enright;  Kimon 
Issigonis  on  jazz  guitar  and  trumpet; 
vocalists  Sally  Murdock  and  Anila 
Mathai  (the  latter  also  alternating 
between  violin  and  piano);  tenor 
saxophonist  Jacqueline  Swaisland; 
and  Algar,  who  spent  the  summer 
playing  bagpipes  for  tourists  in  his 
Nova  Scotia  home  town. 

Alternatively,  many  are  likely  to 
run  into  one  another  at  various 
sporting  and  fitness  venues  around 
campus.  Algar  belonged  to  Nova 
Scotia’s  cross-country  ski  team. 
Murdock  won  an  MVP  award  for 
basketball,  volleyball,  track  and 
field,  swimming,  water  polo  and 
softball.  Among  other  sports,  Jill 
Welshman  was  an  all-star  volleyball 
player  and  belonged  to  the  regional 
team  that  won  a gold  medal  at  the 
1996  Ontario  Summer  Games.  Le- 
ber competed  in  those  games  two 
years  later  in  regional  field  hockey. 

Many  of  this  year’s  scholars  have 
earned  kudos  for  their  involvement 
in  community  activities,  including 
Beer’s  work  as  a caregiver  at  a group 


home  for  schizophrenic  men  and 
Brad  Clark’s  participation  in  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Red  Shield  cam- 
paign and  Waterfront  Preservation 
Committee.  Several  scholars  have 
represented  their  communities  on  a 
larger  stage:  Kelly  Ogilvie  was  a pro- 
gram director  at  an  international 
Guide  event  this  summer,  Issigonis 
represented  Manitoba  and  Canada 
at  the  50lh  annual  UN  Pilgrimage  for 
Youth  Tour  in  New  York  City  this 
year,  and  Mathai  was  a member  of 
the  India-Canada  Association 
Youth  Committee  in  Cambridge. 

After  getting  a taste  of  local  poli- 
tics through  involvement  in  student 
government  and  her  local  board  of 
education,  Swaisland  plans  to  run 
for  federal  office  one  day.  She  might 
compare  notes  with  Murdock,  who 
played  premier  of  Saskatchewan 
during  last  year’s  federal-provincial 
conference  simulations  involving 
Wellington  County  schools. 

Some  of  those  earlier  achieve- 
ments brought  together  two  of  this 
year’s  award  winners  well  before 
they  were  selected  as  President’s 
Scholars.  Murdock  and  Mathai  be- 
came good  friends  after  meeting  in 
1998  at  Acadia  University  among 
some  500  participants  in  the  Shad 
Valley  summer  science  program  for 
bright  students  selected  from  across 
Canada.  Leber  also  participated  in 
another  Shad  Valley  program  in 
New  Brunswick  that  summer. 

This  summer,  Murdock  learned 
of  a personal  connection  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  during  a visit  to 
campus  when  her  parents  explained 
that  her  grandmother  Mary  Bessie 
Murdock  had  graduated  from  the 
Macdonald  Institute,  one  of  U of  G’s 
three  founding  colleges.  She’s  not 
the  only  President’s  Scholar  this  year 
to  count  one  or  more  Guelph  gradu- 
ates in  the  family.  Beer  was  preceded 
to  U of  G by  his  father,  John,  his 
grandfather  Bruce  Beer,  his  uncle 
Richard  Beer  and  his  aunt  Jane 
Fuller. 


Twelve  of  Canada’s  brightest  students  earned  the  1999  President’s  Scholarships  for  academic  excellence  . . . 


PHOTOS  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 

Tomorrow’s  Leaders  atUofG  f 


THIS  FALL  marks  the  13th  year 
that  the  President’s  Scholar- 
ships, the  University’s  most 
prestigious  entrance  scholarships, 
have  been  awarded.  The  1 999 
recipients  were  honoured  at  a Sept.  7 
reception  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  attended  by  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski,  chancellor 
Lincoln  Alexander,  faculty,  staff  and 
senior  administrators. 

The  President’s  Scholarship  pro- 
gram was  created  in  1987  by  then 
president  Burton  Matthews  to  at- 
tract students  who  excel  in  academ- 
ics, leadership  and  community 
involvement.  To  date,  152  scholar- 
ships have  been  awarded. 

This  year’s  12  President’s  Schol- 
ars were  selected  from  a pool  of 
some  400  talented  applicants  from 
across  Canada.  Only  one  student 
from  each  high  school  can  be  nomi- 


nated by  their  principal  for  the 
award,  which  is  valued  at  more  than 
$20,000  over  eight  semesters. 

Two  of  the  awards  are  designated 
as  Dick  Brown  Scholarships  in  hon- 
our of  a former  football  coach. 
Guelph  graduate  Patrick  Lett  en- 
dowed the  Brown  Scholarships  to 
recognize  the  contributions  of  an 
important  influence  in  his  life. 

The  other  endowed  and  named 
scholarships  honour  Matthews, 
Lillian  Usher  Stewart,  Cecil  and 
Ingrid  Franklin,  Charles  S.  Hum- 
phrey, Jack  R.  Longstaffe,  Kathleen 
and  the  late  Frederick  Metcalf,  and 
the  Vander  Pol  family,  who  en- 
dowed two  awards. 

The  President’s  Scholarship 
Committee  — chaired  this  year  by 
Prof.  Peter  Conlon,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences— selects  the  12  scholars  based 
on  overall  excellence  and  their  po- 


tential to  become  leaders  in  society. 

Past  scholars  have  served  in  stu- 
dent government,  social  action 
groups  and  residence  halls.  They 
have  played  varsity  sports,  volun- 
teered in  the  community  and  con- 
tributed to  the  University’s  artistic 
life  through  music,  art  or  drama. 

Many  have  gone  on  to  pursue 
graduate  degrees,  to  attend  medical 
school  or  law  school,  and  to  win  na- 
tional and  international  awards. 
One  notable  recent  example  is 
Adam  Dukelow,  a former  Presi- 
dent’s Scholar  who  graduated  this 
spring  with  the  Winegard  Medal,  U 
of  G’s  highest  undergraduate  award, 
and  the  College  of  Biological  Sci- 
ence’s Gold  Medal.  Dukelow  is  now 
starting  his  second  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario’s  medical 
school  after  being  granted  early  ad- 
mission. 


President’s  Message 


I WOULD  LIKE  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
1999  recipients  of  the  President’s 
Scholarships  and  to  wish  them  well 
in  their  scholastic  endeavours.  They 
join  a prestigious  group  of  past  and 
present  scholars  at  the  University  of 
Guelph. 

The  President’s  Scholarships 


recognize  exceptional  first-year  stu- 
dents for  outstanding  academic 
achievement  and  contributions  to 
school  and  community.  Over  the 
past  13  years,  campus  life  at  U of  G 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  152  President’s  Scholars,  includ- 
ing the  12  deserving  young  people 
profiled  on  these  pages. 


Students  selected  as  President’s 
Scholars  are  among  the  top  stu- 
dents in  Canada.  Many  past  schol- 
ars have  gone  on  to  great  success  in 
graduate  and  professional  schools 
and  in  such  professions  as  medi- 
cine, law  and  business.  But  we  do 
not  measure  the  success  of  our 
President’s  Scholars  by  academic 


accomplishment  alone.  Equally  im-  The  University  of  Guelph  sa- 
portant  to  us  is  their  contribution  lutes  the  achievements  of  its  Presi- 
to  U of  G and  the  community  at  dent’s  Scholars  and  their  ongoing 
large,  whether  it  be  through  athlet-  efforts  to  make  the  world  a better 

ics,  artistic  endeavours,  volunteer-  place  for  themselves  and  others, 
ism,  involvement  in  student 
government,  or  participation  on 
the  University’s  Senate  or  Board  of 
Governors. 


Mordechai  Rozanski 
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The  1 999  Presii 


“ Everything  was  interesting This  year’s  President’s  Scholars  bring  varied  ini 


Adam 
Algar 

YEARS  FROM  NOW,  a skirl  of 
bagpipes  will  announce  the 
beginning  of  convocation  ceremonies 
for  Adam  Algar’s  graduating  class  at  U 
of  G.  With  both  eyes  fixed  on  the 
future,  he  might  still  have  one  critical  ear  cocked  to  the 
musician’s  tone  and  technique. 

This  summer  saw  Algar  piping  for  pay  around  his  home 
town  of  Cape  North,  N.S.,  including  a regular  gig  playing  for 
tourists  outside  a gift  shop.  His  craze  for  the  bagpipes  began  at 
about  age  six.  “My  parents  tell  me  that  they  took  me  to  some 
event  and  there  were  bagpipes  there  and  1 was  just  fascinated,” 
he  says. 

It  was  another  enduring  fascination,  this  time  for  animals 
and  the  outdoors,  that  brought  him  to  Guelph  this  year,  with 
plans  to  eventually  study  veterinary  medicine.  “I  love 
animals,”  he  says.  “I  grew  up  watching  moose  in  our 
backyard.” 

Named  one  of  the  most  outstanding  students  to  attend 
Cabot  Jr./Sr.  High  School,  Algar  received  the  Governor 
General’s  Medal,  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  Medal  and  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Medal,  and  excelled  in  national  mathematics 
competitions. 

He  was  also  an  award-winning  captain  of  high  school 
soccer  and  basketball  teams  and  competed  throughout 
Eastern  Canada  with  the  Nova  Scotia  cross-country  ski  team. 
Having  taken  a break  last  year  from  skiing,  he  plans  to  take  up 
the  sport  again  here  at  Guelph. 

Jonathan 
Beer 

ASKED  ABOUT  the  honours  he 
racked  up  at  Centre  Hastings 
Secondary  School  in  Madoc,  Ont., 
Jonathan  Beer  offers  a self-effacing 
reply:  “Maybe  I have  a good  gene  pool.” 


More  seriously,  he  says,  he  enjoys  the  problem  solving 
inherent  in  such  courses  as  mathematics  and  computer 
science.  He’ll  have  ample  opportunity  to  exercise  those  skills 
while  pursuing  his  co-op  computing  science  degree  at  Guelph 
— and  in  his  planned  career  as  a computer  programmer. 

Among  his  recent  honours  are  the  John  Kemp  Memorial 
Award,  the  Hastings  and  Prince  Edward  District  School  Board 
Award,  the  Connor  Family  Bursary,  the  Choi  King  Mah 
Memorial  Award  and  a Governor  General’s  Medal.  He 
belonged  to  his  high  school’s  intramural  council,  played  first 
trombone  in  the  concert  band  and  sang  in  the  vocal  jazz 
ensemble. 

“I’ve  grown  up  around  music,”  says  Beer,  who  began  guitar 
lessons  this  summer  and  learned  to  play  the  banjo  for  a part  in 
a musical  production  at  his  high  school.  He  has  also  been  a 
volunteer  bowling  coach  and  a caregiver  at  a Madoc  group 
home  for  men  with  schizophrenia. 

Beer  might  not  be  entirely  off  the  mark  about  the  gene 
pool.  He  is  the  latest  in  a line  of  family  members  to  attend 
Guelph,  including  his  father,  his  grandfather,  an  aunt  and  an 
uncle. 

Brad 
Clark 

FOR  BRAD  CLARK,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  experiences  at  Korah 
Collegiate  and  Vocational  School  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  his  involvement  as 
a student  trustee  on  the  Algoma  District 
School  Board.  There,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  give  and  take  of  politics,  especially  during  the  board 
budget  process.  “It  was  great,”  he  says,  adding  that  he 
particularly  enjoyed  working  with  fellow  board  members, 
some  of  whom  were  already  known  to  him  as  patrons  of  the 
grocery  store  where  he  worked  for  the  last  five  years. 

Clark,  who  plans  to  study  chemistry  at  U of  G,  earned 
numerous  awards  for  involvement  and  achievement  while  in 
high  school,  including  a Grade  12  PTA  Award,  the  Joey 
Mancuso  Scholarship,  the  Canadian  Association  of  Principals 
Student  Leadership  Award,  the  John  N.  King  Scholarship,  an 


. . . and  for  their  stellar  contributions  to  school  and  community. 


OSSTF  Leadership  Award  and  the  Principal’s  Award.  He  was  w 
treasurer  of  his  school’s  student  council,  co-director  of  its  P 
environmental  club  and  a participant  in  organizations  from  p 
drama  and  radio  to  curling.  d 

Explaining  his  compulsion  to  get  involved  in  a particular 
activity,  he  says:  “I  feel  it  just  needs  to  get  done.”  He  has  served  p 


Our  Bright) 

Here  are  all  152  President’s  Scholars  named  by  the  University  of  Guelph  since 


Amherst:  General  Amherst:  Kathy  Airriess, 
Sean  Dukelow,  Adam  Dukelow.  Aurora: 
Aurora  HS:  Lindsay  Tomlinson;  Dr.  G.W'. 
Williams  SS:  Jonathan  Sherbino.  Barrie: 
Eastview  SS:  Marty  Beecroft;  St.  Joseph’s 
HS:  Suzanne  LeBlanc.  Belleville: 

Centennial  SS:  Tyson  Beach.  Blackstock: 
Cartwright  HS:  Jennifer  Fletcher. 

Bowmanville:  Bowmanville  SS:  Kelly 
Ogilvie.  Bradford:  Bradford  DHS:  Harry 
Stoddart,  Jacqueline  Swaisland. 
Brampton:  Cardinal  Leger  SS:  Christian 
Baldauf.  Brandon,  Man.:  Vincent  Massey 
School:  Kimon  Issigonis.  Brantford: 

Pauline  Johnson  CVS:  Nancy  Charlton, 
Valerie  Loker.  Burlington:  M.M.  Robinson 
HS:  Ryan  Ness,  Angela  Burlein;  Nelson  HS: 
Jeremy  Yethon.  Cambridge:  SouthwoodSS: 


Kelly  Allison;  Rockway  Mennonite 
Collegiate:  Anila  Mathai.  Chesterville: 
North  Dundas  DHS:  Rodney  Merkley. 
Cornwall:  St.  Lawrence  HS:  Sylvia  Hall. 
Courtice:  Courtice  SS:  Angela  Dillon. 
Dingwall,  N.S.:  Cabot  HS:  Adam  Algar. 
Dunrobin:  West  Carleton  SS:  Julia  White. 
Dryden:  Dryden  HS:  Mario  Bakala.  Elmira: 
Elmira  DSS:  Julie  Corbett,  Anne  Wideman. 
Fort  Covington,  N.Y.:  Salmon  River 
Central  School  Christopher  Elder. 
Fredericton,  N.B.:  Fredericton  HS:  Sean 
Morrissy.  Glace  Bay,  N.S.:  Sydney 

Academy.  Nathan  MacDonald.  Gloucester: 
Colonel  By  SS:  Nicola  Calder,  James 
Kennedy.  Gravenhurst:  Gravenhurst  HS: 
Andrew  Weekes.  Griffith:  Opeongo  HS: 
Kris  Lehnhardt.  Guelph:  Guelph  CVI: 


Philip  Abbink,  Kirsty  Bell;  John  F.  Ross 
CVI:  Harry  Frielink,  Praseedha  Janakiram; 
Centennial  CVI:  Alexandra  Holbrook,  Tim 
Mau;  Bishop  Macdonell  HS:  Laurie 
Halfpenny,  Piers  Nash;  St.  James  HS:  Mark 
Halfpenny.  Halifax,  N.S.:  Queen  Elizabeth 
HS:  Daniel  Petrie.  Hamilton:  Westmount 
SS:  Crystal  Dumitru,  Derek  Hatanaka; 
Delta  SS:  Elaine  Reynolds;  Cathedral  HS: 
Richard  Appiah,  Magenta  Chernets. 
Harrow:  Harrow  DHS:  Brendon  Larson. 
Huntsville:  Huntsville  HS:  Elliot  Welsh. 
Jakarta,  Indonesia:  Jakarta  International 
School:  Joost  Loijens.  Kemptville:  North 
Grenville  DHS:  JoAnna  Leyenaar,  Laurina 
Leyenaar.  King:  The  Country  Day  School: 
Joshua  Richardson.  Kensington,  P.E.I.: 
Kensington  Intermediate  HS:  Patti  Thomas. 


Kingston:  Frontenach  SS:  Danielle 

Charbonneau;  Kingston  CVI:  Meredith 
Hunter;  Loyalist  CVI:  Alison  Moore; 
Bayridge  SS:  Shawn  Sanderson. 

Kitchener-Waterloo:  Bluevale  Cl:  Kirby 
Ann  Kalbfleisch,  Christine  Main;  Eastwood 
CP.  Shawn  Cooper,  Stephanie  Or6fic£;  St. 
Mary’s  HS:  Peter  Sullivan.  Lindsay: 
Lindsay  CVI:  Anne  Ellis,  Scott  Robertson; 
I.E.  Weldon  SS:  Douglas  James  (D.J.)  Cook. 
London:  Catholic  Central  HS:  Suzi 

Camilleri,  Paula  Coutinho,  Mark  Rosati; 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  SS:  Kirk  McMillan;  Sir 
Frederick  Banting  SS:  Jill  Welshman. 
Madoc:  Centre  Hastings  SS:  Jonathan  Beer. 
Markham:  Pickering  College:  Gordon  Kee; 
Markville  SS:  Hanif  Jamal.  Meaford: 
Georgian  BaySS:  Jim  Rush.  Mill  Bay,  B.C.: 


Christopher 

Elder 


AMONG  NUMEROUS  honours 
that  Christopher  Elder  collected 
at  Salmon  River  Central  School  in  New 
York  State  was  a commendation  for 
perfect  attendance  over  five  years  — 
not  bad  for  someone  who  had  missed  80  days  during  fourth 
grade.  "Earlier  in  elementary  school,  I didn't  enjoy  school  that 
much,"  he  says.  Things  changed  in  later  grades  when  he  found 
the  curriculum  more  interesting.  His  advice  to  young  students 
today  who  may  be  tempted  to  slacken  off:  “Hang  in  there. 
Things  change,  your  interests  change.  Hopefully,  new  and 
better  things  will  come  along.” 

For  Elder,  whose  family  lives  in  New  Dundee,  Que„  those 
better  things  included  numerous  awards  recognizing  his  high 
school  achievements.  They  included  the  Kodak  Young  Leader 
Award,  the  Academic  All-Northern  Award,  a Tandy 
Technology  Scholarship,  the  Governor  General’s  Triple  “C” 
Award  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Scholastic  Excellence 
Award. 

Of  these,  he  prizes  the  Kodak  award  most.  “It  was 
rewarding  me  for  what  I’ve  tried  to  do,  to  be  involved  not  only 
academic  events  but  also  in  community  and  school 
activities.”  He  served  as  senior  class  vice-president,  played  in 
various  musical  ensembles,  participated  in  track  and  field,  was 
a peer  tutor  and  teacher’s  aide,  taught  swimming  to 
elementary  school  students  and  volunteered  with  a veterinary 
clinic  and  a public  library. 

He’s  considering  pursuing  veterinary  studies  at  Guelph, 
but  is  also  interested  in  medical  research  and  practice. 


a high  school  co-op  work  term  that  convinced  him  he  was 
destined  to  study  veterinary  medicine.  Beyond  general 
practice,  he's  interested  in  the  kind  of  specialized  medicine  he 
saw  at  the  zoo. 

Entering  biology  at  Guelph,  he  plans  to  apply  to  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College,  specifically  to  complete  a 
specialist  program  in  exotic  animal  medicine.  Tve  learned 
many  things  you  can’t  read  in  a book  or  see  on  the  Discovery 
Channel.  I’ve  learned  to  deal  with  hungry  snakes,  irate 
kangaroos  and  curious  camels." 

Enright’s  academic  standing  earned  him  subject 
proficiency  awards  in  his  high  school's  gifted  program, 
including  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  OAC  Canadian  History 
Award  and  the  Scarborough  Association  for  Gifted  Education 
Language  Award.  “I  enjoy  a lot  of  things  and  I work  hard  at 
them,”  he  says. 

At  Woburn  Collegiate  Institute,  he  wrote  for  the  school 
yearbook  and  played  percussion  in  jazz  and  wind  ensembles. 
He  says  he  enjoyed  contributing  to  the  team  effort  during 
concerts  the  same  sentiment  underlying  his  participation  as 
a fullback  on  the  school  rugby  team  that  got  a chance  to  tour 
Scotland  and  Wales. 

Enright  has  also  done  a variety  of  volunteer  work, 
including  serving  as  a Scout  leader. 


Kimon 

Issigonis 


W: 


with  his  church,  the  Red  Shield  campaign  and  the  Waterfront 
Preservation  Committee.  With  the  latter  group,  he  helped 
preserve  a stretch  of  waterfront  that  had  been  slated  for 
development  into  a full-service  marina. 

For  the  future,  Clark  is  interested  in  research  in 
pharmaceuticals  and  other  products. 


Chris 

Enright 


CHRIS  ENRIGHT  always  had 
P 


^passion  for  animals  while  growing 
up  in  Scarborough,  but  it  was  time 
spent  at  the  Metro  Toronto  Zoo  during 


ITH  MANY  OF  HIS  FAMILY 
members  in  science  careers  of 
one  sort  or  anot*1er  — including  his 
mother,  a family  doctor  — Kimon 
Issigonis  figures  his  academic  trail  was 
already  blazed  for  him.  He  plans  to 
study  biology  at  Guelph  with  an  eye  on  medicine,  perhaps 
even  his  own  family  practice  one  day. 

At  Vincent  Massey  School  in  Brandon,  Man.,  Issigonis 
earned  high  standing  in  national  physics,  mathematics  and 
engineering  competitions,  and  received  a CIBC  Scholar 
Athlete  Award  and  a Kiwanis  Academic  Leadership  Award.  He 
served  as  student  council  president,  performed  leading  roles  in 


test  and  Best 


e the  program  began  in  1987,  listed  by  home  town  and  secondary  school 


Brentwood  CS:  Nicole  Kennedy.  Milton: 
Milton  DHS : Mark  Myronyk,  Victor 
Sprenger,  Dan  Walker.  Mississauga: 
Glenforest  SS:  David  Dec;  Lome  Park  SS: 
Natalie  Kontakos;  Erindale  SS:  Deborah 
Robinson;  Father  Michael  Goetz  SS:  April 
Kam.  Nepean:  Merivale  HS:  Michael 
Stephenson;  Sir  Robert  Borden  HS:  Aviva 
Leber.  North  Bay:  Widdifield  SS:  Kristi 
Adamo.  North  York:  Lawrence  Park  Cl: 
Tahira  Dosani.  Oakville:  Iroquois  Ridge 
HS:  Emily  Cowan.  Orleans:  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  SS:  Lisa  Levesque.  Oshawa:  R.S. 
McLaughlin  CV7:  Nadia  Zelisko.  Ottawa: 
Brookfield  HS:  Emily  Brundage;  Sir  Robert 
Borden  HS:  Barbara  Johnston;  Merivale 
HS:  Stephen  Krajcarski,  Chris  Parent; 
Glebe  Cl:  Stephanie  Shanahan.  Parrsboro, 


N.S.:  Parrsboro  Regional:  Jennifer  Dinaut. 
Pembroke:  Champlain  Senior  HS:  Colin 
van  der  Kuur.  Peterborough:  Peterborough 
CVS:  Jennifer  Bowe;  Adam  Scott  CVI: 
Savita  Chaudhari,  Crystal  Drummond. 
Petersburg:  Waterloo-Oxford  DSS:  Benjie 
Albrecht.  Sault  Ste.  Marie:  Bawating  CVS: 
Paula  Fagan,  Gary  Pateman;  Korah  CVS: 
Brad  Clark.  Scarborough:  Woburn  Cl: 
Harisuthan  Subranamiam,  Chris  Enright. 
South  River:  Almaguin  Highlands  SS: 
Birgit  Wand.  Springdale,  Nfld.:  Grant 
Collegiate:  Sian  French.  Springhill,  N.S.: 
Springhill  Junior-Senior  HS:  Don  Ryan.  St. 
Catharines:  Laura  Secord  SS:  James 
Beecroft;  St.  Catharines  CVS:  Claire 
Humphrey;  Sir  Winston  Churchill  SS: 
Barry  Liboiron;  Holy  Cross  SS:  Silvia 


Magnotta.  Sudbury:  Lasalle  SS:  Alanna 
Marcuccio.  Summerland,  B.C.: 
Sutnmerland  SS:  Colin  Godwin. 

Sydenham:  Sydenham  HS:  Tyler 

Huehmer.  Sydney,  N.S.:  Sydney  Academy. 
Cory  MacDonald.  Terrace,  B.C.: 
Caledonia  Senior  SS:  Christine  Weber. 
Thunder  Bay:  Westgate  CVI:  Kevin  Belluz; 
St.  Patrick  HS:  Caroline  Swerdlyk. 
Timmins:  Timmins  HVS:  Kiet-Nghi  Cao. 
Toronto:  East  York  Cl:  Russell 

Bonduriansky,  Don  Mills  Cl:  Grase  Kim; 
Earl  Haig  SS:  Laura  Beattie,  Andrea 
Hammell,  Yona  Lunsky,  Mark 
McCutcheon;  Malvern  Collegiate:  Jeff 
Sumner,  Denise  Watt;  Jarvis  Collegiate. 
Omer  Yukseker;  Marc  Garneau  Cl: 
Vanessa  Tseng;  Havergal  College.  Angelina 


Yee;  North  Toronto  Cl:  Joanna  Leech, 
David  Sone.  Trenton:  Trenton  HS:  Alison 
Bachlet.  Unionville:  Unionville  HS:  Jason 
Brock.  Victoria,  B.C.:  Belmont  Senior  SS: 
Kristina  Anderson;  Lester  B.  Pearson 
College  of  the  Pacific  Andrea  McCoy; 
Esquimalt  SS:  Juniper  Glass.  Virgil:  Eden 
Alternative  Public  SS:  Alisha  Kroeker. 
Waterford:  Waterford  DHS:  Jennifer 

McDonald.  Waterloo:  St.  David  Catholic 
SS:  Julia  Maclsaac,  Janet  McLaughlin; 
Waterloo  Cl:  Sally  Murdock.  Whitby: 
Henry  Street  HS:  Stephanie  Sears. 

Windsor:  Vincent  Massey  SS:  Mark 

Dragich.  Windsor,  N.S.:  King’s-Edgehill 
School : Sarah  Campbell;  Catholic  Central 
HS:  Sara  McNorton.  Woodstock: 

Woodstock  Cl:  Bronwyn  Nader. 


dent’s  Scholars 

interests  and  skills  to  the  University  of  Guelph  this  fall 


RESIDENT  rS 
()  l.AR  S II  I E S 


school  drama  productions,  played  jazz  guitar  and  trumpet, 
and  wrote  for  the  student  newspaper.  An  exceptional  athlete, 
he  played  volleyball  and  badminton,  was  captain  of  the  soccer 
team,  and  participated  regionally  in  soccer  and  cross-country 
skiing. 

“Everything  was  interesting,”  he  says,  even  that  physics 
club  assignment  that  just  had  to  be  finished  despite  a snow- 
storm that  paralyzed  Brandon.  “We  skied  to  school  to  com- 
plete the  project.” 

Besides  being  selected  to  represent  his  high  school  at  pro- 
vincial youth  conferences,  Issigonis  represented  Manitoba 
and  Canada  at  the  50'h  annual  United  Nations  Pilgrimage  for 
Youth  Tour  in  New  York  City  in  1999.  The  two-week  gather- 
ing of  youth  from  around  the  world  saw  him  tour  major  cities 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  to  leam  about  the 
UN. 


Aviva 
Leber 

AVIVA  LEBER  of  Nepean,  Ont.,  is 
recognized  for  her  strong  organi- 
zational and  leadership  skills.  She  was 
editor  of  the  Sir  Robert  Borden  High 
School  yearbook,  president  of  the 
debating  society  and  a tutor.  She  participated  in  touch 
football,  ice  hockey  and  swimming,  and  played  field  hockey 
during  the  1998  Ontario  Summer  Games;  she  hopes  to  play 
for  U of  G’s  varsity  squad. 

Drawing  partly  on  family  stories,  Leber  wrote  poetry  about 
the  Holocaust  that  won  awards  in  Toronto  and  nationally. 
She  also  won  various  subject  awards  in  high  school,  ranked 
highly  in  the  Fermat  mathematics  contest  and  received  the  El- 
liot Trophy,  the  Padgett  Scholarship,  the  Miller  Thomson 
Scholarship  and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  Scholarship.  In 
1998,  she  took  part  in  the  Shad  Valley  program  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, where  she  was  part  of  a group  that  won  a national  con- 
test for  their  prototype  business  plan  for  a CD-ROM-based 
driving  school. 

Leber  also  volunteered  at  the  Ottawa  chronic  care  hospital 
where  her  mother  is  a physiotherapist.  That  work  made  her 
realize  “how  easy  it  is  to  affect,  and  bring  a smile  to,  other  peo- 
ple if  you  just  give  it  the  time,”  she  says. 

At  Guelph,  Leber  is  studying  molecular  biology  and  genet- 
ics. “There’s  so  much  new  technology  at  the  cellular  level,”  she 
says.  “That’s  where  all  the  new  discoveries  are  being  found.” 


Anila 
Mathai 

THERE'S  ONE  PROBLEM  with 
enjoying  and  excelling  at  subjects 
across  the  curriculum,  from  physics  to 
fine  art:  Which  one  to  choose  as  a 
university  major?  “Up  to  the  last 
moment,  I was  deciding  between  art  and  science,1'  says 
Cambridge’s  Anila  Mathai,  who  finally  opted  for  biology. 

“I’ve  always  been  interested  in  different  aspects  of  each 
subject,”  says  Mathai,  citing  the  rationality  of  math,  the 
quirkiness  of  physics  and  the  political  flames  often  burning 
through  the  pages  of  a novel.  “One  reason  I decided  to  go  into 
science  is  that  I feel  that,  with  my  interest  in  the  arts,  I can  still 
do  it  on  my  own.” 

Her  interests  are  reflected  in  the  awards  she  received  at 
Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate,  including  the  Edna  Haviland 
Chemistry  Award,  an  award  from  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
University  Women,  the  University  of  Toronto  National  Book 
Award  and  the  Salome  Bauman  Scholarship.  She  also  ranked 


highly  in  the  Fermat  mathematics  contest  and  was  accepted  to 
the  Shad  Valley  program  in  1998. 

Described  as  diligent,  conscientious,  self- motivated  and  a 
natural  leader,  Mathai  has  explored  her  interests  in  leadership 
and  culture  through  involvement  with  the  India-Canada  As- 
sociation Youth  Committee.  She  was  also  student  council 
president  and  yearbook  editor,  participated  in  musical  and 
dramatic  productions,  studied  piano,  guitar  and  violin,  and 
worked  this  summer  as  a camp  counsellor. 


Sally 

Murdock 


IT  WAS  AROUND  THE  TIME  that 
Sally  Murdock  began  high  school  in 
Waterloo  that  a close  family  friend  died 
of  cancer.  The  lesson  she  drew  from  that 
experience  sticks  today.  “I  need  to  look 
at  every  day  as  a gift,”  she  says.  “If  I can  approach  every  day  as 
a way  to  improve  myself  and  the  community  and  the  world 
around  me,  then  that’s  something  I have  a responsibility  to 
do.” 

Commended  by  teachers  for  her  intellectual  curiosity  and 
originality  of  thought,  Murdock  was  co-producer  of  a 
student-run  theatrical  production  and  a member  of  Waterloo 
Collegiate  Institute’s  athletic  directorate  and  student  awards 
committee.  An  MVP  award-winning  athlete,  she  participated 
in  high  school  basketball  and  track  and  field,  was  named  to 
the  regional  volleyball  all-star  team  and  participated  in  re- 
gional swimming,  water  polo  and  softball. 

She  says  her  role  in  federal-provincial  conference  simula- 
tions involving  Wellington  County  schools  strengthened  her 
knowledge  of  Canada  and  its  political  system  and  enabled  her 
to  hone  her  leadership  skills.  Last  year,  she  was  also  selected  to 
attend  the  Shad  Valley  program  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Enrolled  in  Guelph’s  first-year  program  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  computing  and  information  science, 
she  plans  to  pursue  either  physics  or  math.  She  has  a family 
connection  to  U of  G — her  grandmother  Mary  Bessie 
Murdock  graduated  from  Macdonald  Institute  in  1937. 


Kelly 

Ogilvie 


IT  WAS  HER  “AMAZING” 
experience  with  the  Jason  Project 
during  ninth  grade  at  Bowmanville 
High  School  that  steered  Kelly  Ogilvie 
toward  science.  That  year,  the 
Bowmanville  native  participated  in  a research  trip  to  Hawaii 
as  one  of  only  two  Canadian  students  ever  selected  for  the 
annual  scientific  expedition  founded  by  explorer  Robert 
Ballard,  discoverer  of  the  Titanic  shipwreck. 

“I  got  to  fly  in  a helicopter  over  an  active  volcano,”  she  re- 
calls. “That  was  the  most  amazing  thing  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

A few  years  later,  Ogilvie  became  interested  in  biomedical 
sciences  after  developing  a mysterious  ailment  that  brought 
on  everything  from  joint  pain  to  kidney  and  vision  problems. 
Numerous  tests  turned  up  no  apparent  cause,  and  the  afflic- 
tion vanished  a year  later. 

Her  ordeal  gave  her  a healthy  respect  for  medical  profes- 
sionals. “Because  I’d  been  to  all  these  hospitals  for  different 
tests  and  met  so  many  people  in  the  medical  field,  I got  inter- 
ested.” 

Described  as  an  enthusiastic  and  outgoing  student,  she 
served  in  student  government  and  as  a peer  helper.  She  was  a 
competitive  swimmer  and  has  demonstrated  leadership  skills 
as  a Guide  leader  and  community  volunteer.  She  served  as  wa- 


terfront program  director  for  an  international  Guide  event 
that  attracted  1 ,500  campers  to  New  Brunswick  this  summer. 

A self-described  outdoors  fanatic,  she  enjoys  canoeing, 
hiking  and  cross-country  skiing. 


Jacqueline 

Swaisland 


Following  her  u of  g studies  in 

philosophy  and  business,  Jacqueline 
Swaisland  plans  to  complete  an  MBA  in 
health  administration  and  eventually 
work  in  health  law.  But  she  views  these  as 
stepping  stones  to  her  ultimate  goal:  becoming  Canada’s  first 
elected  female  prime  minister.  Laughing,  she  says:  “I  have  to 
take  French  — that’s  the  only  thing  stopping  me  from 
becoming  prime  minister.” 

Involved  in  student  council  and  athletic  association  activi- 
ties at  Bradford  District  High  School,  she  served  as  a student 
trustee  on  the  Bradford  board  of  education  and  on  its  secon- 
dary school  reform  implementation  team.  Recalling  her  in- 
volvement in  the  board’s  strategic-plan  review,  Swaisland 
says:  “I  loved  the  board.  I said  I spent  more  time  there  than  at 
school.” 

A member  of  the  social  issues  club,  the  drama  club  and  the 
high  school  band,  she  also  played  volleyball,  basketball,  base- 
ball, badminton  and  curling.  Among  her  awards,  she  received 
the  OSSTF  Excellence  in  Education  Award,  the  Lions  Club 
Trophy  and  the  School  Sportsmanship  Award.  She  finished 
second  among  150  students  in  a provincial  competition  held 
by  the  Distributive  Educational  Club  of  America,  a marketing 
club  that  promotes  leadership  skills. 

“I  care  a lot  about  what  I’m  interested  in  and  want  to  better 
myself,”  she  says. 


Jill 

Welshman 

Described  as  one  of  the 

strongest  graduates  of  Sir 
Frederick  Banting  Secondary  School,  Jill 
Welshman  developed  leadership  skills 
through  her  involvement  in  varsity 
sports  in  London.  She  played  basketball,  volleyball  and 
badminton,  and  served  as  co-president  of  the  school  athletic 
association. 

An  all-star  volleyball  player,  she  received  an  award  of  ex- 
cellence in  1998  as  captain  of  the  Forest  City  Volleyball  Club 
and  belonged  to  the  championship  regional  team  that  won  a 
gold  medal  at  the  1996  Ontario  Summer  Games. 

Off  the  playing  field,  Welshman  further  developed  those 
take-charge  skills  as  a regular  delegate  to  an  annual  school 
leadership  conference.  She  was  a volunteer  official  at  track- 
and-field  meets,  helped  organize  charitable  activities  and 
served  as  a peer  tutor  for  a Grade  9 class.  “It  was  nice  to  know  I 
could  help  them  with  their  school  work  and  social  problems,” 
she  says. 

Drawn  to  math  and  science,  she  plans  to  study  biological 
engineering  at  Guelph  and  is  considering  a career  in  health 
sciences. 

“I  am  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  focusing  on  the  medical 
aspects  of  engineering,”  she  says.  “I  hope  to  apply  my  love  of 
science  in  a helping  capacity.”  She’s  particularly  interested  in 
designing  prosthetic  devices. 

Welshman  plans  to  balance  her  time  at  Guelph  between 
her  studies  and  varsity  volleyball. 


Nominations  for  President’s  Scholarships  must  be  made  by  secondary  school  principals  and  must  arrive  at  the 
University  of  Guelph  by  Feb.  15.  For  more  information  about  the  scholarships,  contact  the  Associate  Registrar, 
Student  Financial  Services,  University  of  Guelph,  Guelph  ON  N1G2W1,  519-824-4120,  Ext.  6032;  or  visit  the  U 
of  G Web  site:  www.uoguelph.ca. 
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An  Eye  on  the  Future 


NASA  physicist  pioneers  technique  to  detect  cataracts  earlier 


by  Andrew  Vowles 


WHEREDOESa  physicist  go  to  get  a 
cow’s  eye?  At  his  first  stop  — his 
neighbourhood  grocery  store  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  — NASA  sci- 
entist and  Guelph  graduate  Rafat  Ansari  struck 
out.  “The  people  at  the  store  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
was  from  a different  planet,"  he  says,  laughing  at 
his  recollection  of  scrounging  materials  for  his 
early  kitchen-counter  experiments  in  detecting 
cataract  development  in  the  eye. 

What  he  did  get  from  the  bemused  store  clerk 
was  the  address  of  a Sandusky  slaughterhouse. 

Returning  eye  in  hand  from  the  abbatoir,  he 
faced  another  challenge.  Although  his  PhD  stud- 
ies at  U of  G had  given  him  a firm  grounding  in 
the  physics  of  laser  light  scattering,  they  hadn’t 
exactly  prepared  him  for  the  niceties  of  dissec- 
tion. Ansari  enlisted  the  help  of  his  daughter, 

Rahila  — then  in  10"'  grade  — in  removing  the 
lens  from  the  juvenile  eye,  then  cooled  it  in  an  ice 
bath  to  induce  a cataract. 

Then  came  the  real  test.  Would  his  compact  light-scattering 
probe  — a miniature  version  of  the  device  developed  by  his 
team  at  the  U.S.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  study  fluids  in  the  microgravity  environment  of  a space 
shuttle  — be  able  to  detect  the  cataract  earlier  than  conven- 
tional techniques?  Indeed  it  would.  “Ansari’s  hunch  had  been 
right,”  said  an  article  published  in  Microgravity  News  in  1996. 
“Just  as  the  probe  allowed  new  accuracy  in  observing  the  early 
stages  of  protein  crystal  growth,  it  could  help  scientists  study  the 
early  stages  of  cataract  formation.” 

This  fall,  his  work  won  him  a NASA  Public  Service  Medal, 
the  highest  honour  paid  to  civilians  by  the  space  agency.  He  re- 
ceived the  award  at  a ceremony  at  the  NASA  John  Glenn  Re- 
search Centre  in  Cleveland  from  astronaut  Kathryn  Sullivan. 

Ansari  is  now  working  with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  to  adapt  his  probe  for  use  in  detecting  and  diagnosing 
eye  diseases,  and  in  screening  drugs  to  halt  or  reverse  the  growth 
of  cataracts.  Early  clinical  trials  have  shown  promise  for  early 
detection,  he  says.  “Our  technique  is  three  to  four  orders  of 
magnitude  better  than  other  methods,”  including  one  tech- 
nique that  measures  the  opacity  of  the  lens  only  at  a late  stage  of 


the  disease. 

Under  another  agreement  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, he  is  helping  to  adapt  the  probe  to  explore  the  effects 
of  diabetes  on  the  eyes.  As  with  the  cataract  work,  he  hopes  to 
provide  a non-invasive  tool  for  early  detection  and  treatment. 

For  Ansari,  these  projects  incorporate  a couple  of  personal 
angles.  “I  became  the  first  volunteer  patient,”  he  says,  describ- 
ing his  monthly  visits  to  NIH  to  allow  researchers  to  poke  and 
prod  at  his  eyes  with  the  light-scattering  probe.  More  impor- 
tant, he  first  entered  the  field  about  10  years  ago  after  his  father 
developed  cataracts.  Quizzing  doctor  friends  about  the  limited 
treatment  options,  he  learned  that  cataracts  were  believed  to  be 
caused  when  protein  crystals  clumped  in  the  lens.  His  response 
was  to  ask:  “What  about  using  a light-scattering  probe  to  detect 
that  agglomeration  early?” 

His  earlier  work  — including  his  PhD,  completed  at  Guelph 
in  1985  — bore  no  connection  to  eye  diseases  or  even  to  human 
health.  After  studying  cryogenics  and  solid-state  physics  at  the 
University  of  Karachi  in  his  native  Pakistan,  he  had  come  to 
Canada  to  complete  his  master’s  at  the  University  of  Calgary, 
where  he  learned  of  the  research  of  U of  G physics  professor 


Ross  Hallett.  “Ross  is  one  of  the  few  pioneers 
in  the  area  of  laser  light  scattering  in  Canada 
— in  fact,  he  is  the  pioneer,”  says  Ansari  of  his 
former  PhD  supervisor. 

Hallett  says  he  is  “extremely  proud”  that 
NASA  has  recognized  Ansari’s  contribution 
to  applied  research  with  its  Public  Service 
Medal.  "I  am  also  proud  of  the  small  part  that 
I and  the  University  of  Guelph  played  in  help- 
, ing  him  develop  his  career.” 

Hallett  worked  with  Ansari  on  the  use  of 
light  scattering  in  clarifying  water  used  in  coal 
processing.  In  the  biomedical  field,  the  U of  G 
professor  has  used  the  technique  to  study  pro- 
teins and  sperm  cell  motility. 

Based  on  compact  fibre  optics,  Ansari’s 
dynamic  light-scattering  probe  combines 
small  size  and  low  laser  power  to  model  cata- 
racts and  diabetic  retinopathy  in  experiments 
on  mice.  Its  low  laser  power  requirement 
makes  it  safe  for  use  on  humans.  Eye  World, 
an  international  magazine  for  eye  clinicians, 
recently  selected  the  probe  as  one  of  four  promising  key  oph- 
thalmology technologies. 

Each  year,  about  50  million  people  around  the  world  de- 
velop cataracts,  five  million  of  them  in  the  United  States.  “Early 
diagnosis  is  really  key,”  says  Ansari.  “In  the  year  2020,  there  will 
be  a major  crunch  on  the  health-care  system  in  the  United 
States  with  the  baby  boomers  aging.  We  already  spend  about 
$3.4  billion  a year  on  cataract  extraction  surgeries.” 

Because  cataracts  have  been  shown  to  be  linked  to  ultraviolet 
radiation,  they  might  eventually  pose  a problem  for  astronauts 
exposed  to  cosmic  radiation,  which  is  normally  screened  by 
Earth's  atmosphere.  “That  is  one  area  in  which  I’m  working 
right  now,  to  develop  goggles  or  a helmet  that  an  astronaut 
would  wear,”  he  says  of  his  work  at  the  National  Centre  for  Mi- 
crogravity Research  on  Fluids  and  Combustion  at  the  Glenn 
Space  Centre,  where  he  is  a principal  researcher.  He  also  teaches 
laser  light  scattering  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 

And  his  father?  “He  got  his  cataracts  removed  in  both  eyes 
and  he’s  doing  fine,”  says  Ansari.  “He  still  wears  glasses,  but  he 
can  read  and  write.” 


HAFA  Students  Win  Tourism  Foundation  Awards 


Three  recipients  will  attend  annual  meeting  in  Nashville  in  November 


HAFA  students  continue  to 
win  international  honours. 
Following  the  school’s  earlier  success 
with  the  inaugural  Hilton  Inter- 
national Elevator  Program,  three 
HAFA  students  have  now  won 
awards  from  the  National  Tourism 
Foundation  (NTF)  in  the  United 
States. 

Fifth-year  student  Darcy  Van 
Wyck  captured  NTF’s  largest  prize, 
the  Dr.  Tom  Anderson  Memorial 
Scholarship,  worth  $2,000  US.  Also 
receiving  NTF  honours  were  third- 
year  student  Lindsey  Zikakis,  who 
won  the  Signature  Tours  Award  of 
$1,000  US,  and  fourth-year  student 
Brendan  May,  who  received  the  Lou- 
ise Dessureault  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship of  $500  US.  May  wasn’t  finished 
there  — he  also  earned  $2,500  from 
the  Canadian  Hospitality  Founda- 
tion (CHF)  in  recognition  of  his  aca- 


demic achievement,  extracurricular 
activities,  leadership  qualities  and 
work  experience.  The  annual  award, 
sponsored  by  Pizza  Pizza  Ltd.,  will  be 
presented  in  Toronto  Oct.  16. 

“In  a management  school  such  as 
ours,  one  of  the  acid  tests  for  deter- 
mining whether  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing  is  whether  our  students 
are  competitive  internationally,” 
says  HAFA  director  Prof.  John 
Walsh.  “Darcy,  Lindsey  and  Brendan 
are  fine  examples  of  our  world-class 
students,  and  our  faculty,  staff,  fel- 
low students  and  alumni  join  me  in 
congratulating  them.  They  are  help- 
ing to  ensure  HAFA’s  place  as  a truly 
international  school,  a leader  in  hos- 
pitality and  tourism  management.” 
The  winners  are  eager  to  point 
out  that  it’s  the  recognition  for  their 
hard  work  they  appreciate  most. 
“Money  isn’t  the  real  value  of  these 


awards,”  says  May.  “What’s  impor- 
tant to  me  is  the  recognition  these 
awards  bring  for  me  and  for  the 
school.” 

In  addition  to  their  cash  awards, 
the  three  students  will  be  flown  to 
Nashville  in  November  to  attend  the 
National  Tourism  Association’s  an- 
nual meeting,  where  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  network  with 
hundreds  of  industry  professionals. 

For  Van  Wyck,  who  just  finished 
a co-op  term  managing  a Starbucks 
in  downtown  Toronto,  U of  G is  a 
family  affair.  His  mother,  Lynne  Van 
Wyck,  earned  a B.A.Sc.  in  consumer 
studies  in  1973,  and  his  sister  Sarah 
hopes  to  begin  a HAFA  degree  next 
September.  The  family  is  currendy 
restoring  an  18th-century  inn  in  the 
Grand  River  ghost  town  of  Indiana, 
just  outside  Cayuga. 

Zikakis,  who  recendy  completed 


a co-op  term  at  Coast  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts in  Vancouver,  says  that  even  in 
high  school,  she  knew  she’d  like  to 
study  hotel  management.  “I  chose 
the  HAFA  program  because  it  leads 
to  a commerce  degree,  and  all  my  re- 
search indicated  that  Guelph  was 
one  of  the  top  schools  in  North 
America  — and  certainly  the  top 
school  in  Canada  — for  hotel  man- 
agement.” 

In  addition  to  being  a full-time 
student,  May  is  president  of  the 
Guelph  junior  branch  of  the  Cana- 
dian Food  Services  Executive  Asso- 
ciation. After  graduation,  he  plans  to 
undertake  management  training 
with  a corporate  restaurant  chain, 
work  his  way  up  and  eventually  ob- 
tain a position  in  purchasing.  “This 
is  where  my  HAFA  education  is  aim- 
ing me,"  he  says. 

CHF  executive  director  Rigzin 


Dolkar  calls  May  “the  ideal  candi- 
date” for  the  foundation’s  scholar- 
ship. “Academically,  he  is  doing 
extremely  well,  he  has  related  hospi- 
tality experience  and  wonderful  ref- 
erence letters,  and  he  is  involved  in 
many  extracurricular  activities.  He’s 
a natural  leader.” 

Adds  Elaine  Goldy,  vice- 
president  of  communications  at 
Pizza  Pizza  Ltd.:  “We  all  have  a re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  the  future 
of  our  food-service  industry  is  secure 
and  that  the  standards  of  excellence 
we  continually  strive  to  achieve  are 
maintained  and  even  surpassed  by 
the  efforts  of  the  scholarship  recipi- 
ents. Brendan  May  exemplifies  the 
excellence  in  achievement  that  the 
scholarship  is  intended  to  recog- 


BY ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


At  Guelph  7 October  13, 1999 


Women’s 

Campus 

Safety 

Funding 

Available 

The  Women’s  Campus  Safety 
Initiatives  Committee  invites 
proposals  from  all  members  of  the 
University  community  for  support 
under  the  Ministry  of  Training, 
Colleges  and  Universities’  annual 
grant  for  women’s  safety  initiatives. 

This  year,  the  ministry  has  pro- 
vided $50,000  to  implement  the 
findings  from  safety  audits,  to  edu- 
cate and  inform  workers  and  stu- 
dents about  safety  and  security 
issues,  and  to  support  programs 
that  address  safety  and  security 
needs  of  female  workers  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  committee  especially  en- 
courages proposals  from  (or  on  be- 
half of)  the  following  at-risk 
campus  populations:  women  with 
disabilities,  female  shift  workers, 
women  in  non-traditional  studies, 
lesbians,  bisexual  women,  women 
of  colour,  aboriginal  women  and  fe- 
male continuing  education  stu- 
dents. 

Application  guidelines  are  avail- 
able from  the  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office,  Centra]  Student  As- 
sociation, Graduate  Students’  Asso- 
ciation, Women’s  Resource  Centre, 
Centre  for  Students  with  Disabili- 
ties, M unford  Centre,  Security 
Services  and  Student  Housing  Serv- 
ices. Submission  deadline  is  Nov.  1 1 
at  4 p.m.  to  the  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office  in  Fielding  House.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  3000. 


TTR  RS 


REORGANIZATION  OF 
LIBRARY  NOT  FRIVOLOUS 

I would  like  to  comment  on  the  let- 
ter in  the  Sept.  29  issue  of  @Guelph 
from  Prof.  Michael  Brookfield 
regarding  recent  University  renova- 
tions, particularly  as  they  pertain  to 
the  U of  G Library.  The  letter  sug- 
gests that  certain  changes  to  the 
library',  in  particular  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  collection  and  the  recar- 
peting, were  unnecessary  and  hence 
an  unjustified  expense.  This  is  inac- 
curate. 

The  reorganization  of  the  li- 
brary’s book  and  journal  collection 
in  1998  was  not  frivolous  as  Prof. 
Brookfield  suggests.  In  1996,  the  li- 
brary (along  with  many  other  areas 
of  the  University)  experienced  a 
15-per-cent  budget  reduction  as  a 
result  of  deep  cuts  in  government 
funding  (the  so-called  Common 
Sense  Revolution).  Our  response 
was  to  protect  the  already  dimin- 
ished acquisitions  budget  and  to 
find  savings  in  other  areas.  The  chal- 
lenge was  to  make  adjustments  to 
reduce  our  costs,  yet  maintain  the 
high  levels  of  service  our  users  ex- 
pect. 

After  an  extensive  consultation 
process,  we  reduced  the  number  of 
public  service  desks  (allowing  us  to 
| refocus  resources  in  other  areas, 
such  as  implementing  the  new  tri- 
University  library  system,  enhanc- 
| ing  liaison  with  faculty'  and  graduate 
1 students,  and  creating  the  Data  Re- 
I source  Centre).  The  collection  was 
rearranged  to  correspond  with  this 
change  and  to  make  it  easier  to  use 
(a  more  standard  organization  and 
one  less  reliant  on  staff  interven- 
tion). Again  this  was  done  after  ex- 
tensive consultation  with  the  user 
community.  These  adjustments 
contributed  to  the  savings  that  had 


to  be  found. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  li- 
brary has  replaced  a significant  por- 
tion of  its  carpeting.  It  was  costly  but 
necessary.  The  existing  carpet  was 
beyond  thinning  and  fraying  — in 
many  places,  the  duct  tape  used  to 
patch  and  repair  the  rips  was  all  that 
was  left  on  the  floor.  It  was  ugly  and 
no  longer  effective  and  was  becom- 
ing a safety'  hazard  and  drawing 
many  complaints.  More  than  10,000 
people  a day  enter  the  library'  during 
the  fall  semester;  the  wear  and  tear  is 
extensive.  Leaving  the  ragged  old 
carpet  was  no  longer  an  option. 

The  U of  G Library  practises 
sound  financial  management.  An 
initiative  like  the  Tri-University 
Group  of  Libraries  is  illustrative  of 
our  efforts  to  seek  innovative  solu- 
tions that  reduce  costs  yet  enhance 
access  to  resources  and  services. 

Michael  Ridley 

Chief  Librarian 

CRITICISM  OF  LIBRARY 
IS  UNJUSTIFIED 

I wish  to  comment  on  the  third 
thing  (watching  yet  another  physi- 
cal reorganization  of  the  library) 
that  Prof.  Michael  Brookfield  men- 
tions in  his  Sept.  29  letter.  The 
implied  criticism  of  the  U of  G 
Library  administration  and  staff  is 
unjustified.  I have  served  as  chair  of 
the  Senate  Library  Committee  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  I do  so 
because  I consider  the  library  the 
most  central,  most  essential  part  of 
the  University. 

I confess  that  I cannot  cite  the  ex- 
act amount  spent  on  carpeting  in 
the  library  in  the  past  two  years,  but 
it  is  a considerable  amount.  We  have 
discussed  the  matter  and  the  budget 
figures  a number  of  times  at  com- 
mittee meetings.  But  surely  this  can- 


not be  a serious  question  from 
anyone  who  is  a regular  user  of  the 
library.  I love  — and  use  — duct 
tape  as  much  as  anyone,  but  it  had 
reached  its  limit  as  a floor  covering 
in  the  library.  Carpet  wears  out  and 
must  be  replaced.  If  replacement  is 
deferred  over  a number  of  years,  as 
it  was  in  the  library,  the  accumu- 
lated replacement  cost  will  be  sub- 
stantial. 

The  suggestion  that  shuffling 
books  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween floors  and  rearranging  the 
stacks  and  staff  were  done  to  satisfy 
library  administrators  is  simply  not 
correct.  The  suggestion  does  a dis- 
service to  those  individuals.  Very 
significant  fundamental  changes  in 
the  operation  of  the  library  have 
been  undertaken  in  recent  years. 
Many  of  these  changes  have  been  in 
response  to  the  financial  necessity  of 
budget  cuts.  In  every  case,  these 
changes  have  been  instituted  only 
after  extensive  and  intensive  consul- 
tation with  students,  faculty  and 
staff  across  the  University.  For  ex- 
ample, the  entire  budgetary'  process 
of  the  library' was  changed  by  Senate 
earlier  this  year  after  such  a consul- 
tative process. 

The  role  of  the  library  is  chang- 
ing rapidly  and  dramatically,  and 
the  library'  administration  and  staff 
have  been  remarkably  proactive  and 
adaptive  in  dealing  with  change. 
These  changes  have  already  resulted 
in  budgetary  savings  that  have  gone 
into  the  purchase  of  new  periodicals 
and  monographs.  For  years,  the  an- 
nual exercise  was  excising  subscrip- 
tions to  periodicals  to  deal  with 
repeated  budget  cuts.  Now  we  have 
money  to  spend  on  the  purchase  of 
new  subscriptions.  The  library,  as 
part  of  a national  consortium,  re- 
cently acquired  significant  funding 
from  the  Canada  Foundation  for  In- 
novation to  further  enhance  our  ac- 


cess to  an  even  greater  range  of 
publications. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  shuf- 
fling and  reorganization  could  be 
criticized.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  per- 
formance, perhaps  we  should  give 
even  more  support  to  the  library. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  in  spite 
of  all  these  changes,  almost  all  the 
cubicles  remain  in  the  library.) 

Prof.  David  Noakes 

Chair,  Senate  Library  Committee 

CONFERENCE  IMPORTANT 
EXAMPLE  OF  RELEVANCE 
OF  UNIVERSITIES 

I would  like  to  thank  Prof.  Gordana 
Yovanovich,  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, and  the  College  of  Arts  for 
organizing  the  recent  New  World 
Order  Conference  on  campus. 
From  Canada  to  Cuba  to  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  the  effects  of  globaliza- 
tion around  the  world  were 
explored.  The  conference  was  a per- 
fect example  of  the  relevance  of  the 
university  to  both  academic  and 
community  life.  The  audience  was 
made  up  of  faculty'  members,  stu- 
dents and  people  from  the  city  of 
Guelph. 

Martin  Khor,  director  of  the 
Third  World  Network,  who  gave  U 
of  G’s  Hopper  Lecture  in  1997,  ar- 
gued that  in  the  age  of  globalization, 
the  role  of  the  university  is  to  pres- 
ent different  paradigms  and  encour- 
age students  to  choose  among  them. 
This  conference  represented  a lively 
alternative  to  the  views  heard  daily 
in  the  mass  media  and  in  the  class- 
room. 

Once  again,  congratulations  on 
an  exciting  and  extremely  impor- 
tant conference. 

Jennifer  Sumner 
Rural  Extension  Studies 


/ ’99  MODEL  YEAR  CLEAROUT 
PRICING  ON  REMAINING  STOCK 

* GOLF  ❖ BEETLE  ❖ JETTA  ❖ PASSAT 


Air  Conditioning 


4 Air  Bogs 

dual  front  & side 


12  Year  Rust 

Perforation 

Warranty 


Central  Power. 
Locking  System\ 


ABS  Brakes 

NO  CHARGE 
2 Year 
Scheduled 
Maintenance 


TURBO  DIESEL  AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSION 
GOLF  & JETTA  NOW  A VAIL  ABLE 


November  Lecture  Series 


Artmakers  in  our  Community 

Mondays  at  noon  (12-1  pm) 

Beverages  are  available  / You  can  bring  your  own  lunch  / In  the  Co-operators  Hall. 

TedTeshima 

Architect  Nov  l-$6.50 

Heoth  Daymond 

Potter  Nov  8-$6.50 


Ids  Ether  ingtonBetteridge 

Silversmith  Nov  is-$6.50 

Melville 

Fibre  Artist  Nov  22-$6.so 


WeriterZimmermann 

Artist,  Children's  Book  Illustrator  & Author  Nov  29-$6.50 

Check  out  our  website 

www.riverrun.guelph.on.ca 


Box  Office  519.763.3000 


— ""»Vv 

River  Run  Centre 

35  Woolwich  Street  / Downtown  Guelph 
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Grad  Student  Aims  to  Improve  Farming  in  Kenya 

Rockefeller  Foundation  supports  research  on  phosphorus  feed  supplements  for  cattle 


A GRADUATE  STUDENT  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  has  received  $26,770 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for 
a research  project  designed  to 
improve  smallholder  farming  in  his 
native  Kenya. 

Nicholas  Odongo,  who  came  to 
Guelph  last  fall  to  begin  his  PhD,  will 
return  to  the  East  African  country  by 
year’s  end  to  begin  field  tests  de- 
signed to  enable  farmers  to  provide 
phosphorus  found  in  rock  phos- 
phate deposits  as  feed  supplements 
to  their  dairy  cattle.  Using  a local 
source  of  phosphorus  would  be 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  for 
low-income  farmers  than  the  cur- 
rent practice  of  importing  calcium 
phosphate  from  abroad,  he  says. 

Odongo  estimates  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  element  contained 
in  rock  phosphates  could  be  made 
available  as  feed  supplements  to  live- 
stock, which  would  then  return  the 
nutrient  to  the  soil  as  manure.  He 
and  his  Guelph  collaborators  hope  to 
see  farmers  eventually  feed  locally 
produced  phosphorus  supplements 
directly  to  their  cattle,  although  they 
will  also  study  intermediate  steps 
such  as  silage  and  composting  that 
might  be  needed  to  improve  the  ele- 
ment’s availability. 

Through  the  Nairobi-based  In- 
ternational Livestock  Research  Insti- 
tute (ILRI)  and  the  Kenya 
Agricultural  Research  Institute, 
where  Odongo  works  full  time  as  a 
staff  scientist,  he  will  recruit  about 
100  farmers  around  the  capital  for 
the  study.  Until  the  fall  of  2001,  he 
will  assess  the  impact  of  rock  phos- 
phates on  milk  production  and  fer- 
tility, the  quality  of  manure 
produced  and  its  subsequent  impact 
on  soil  fertility. 

Unlike  the  sprawling  acreages 


that  characterize  North  American 
farmland,  most  of  the  mixed  farms 
in  Odongo’s  densely  populated 
country  — imagine  squeezing  nearly 
all  of  Canada’s  population  into  an 
area  slightly  smaller  than  Manitoba 
— average  one-quarter  to  2.5  acres. 
Nestled  in  tiers  like  a patchwork 
quilt  draped  over  the  hilly  country- 
side, most  small  holdings  support 
only  one  or  two  head  of  cattle.  Yet 
these  farms  collectively  produce 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
milk.  In  addition,  these  tiny  parcels 
are  typically  home  to  20  to  30  horti- 
cultural crops,  dominated  by  maize 
and  beans.  “People  want  to  grow 
everything,”  Odongo  says. 

In  an  earlier  phase  of  the  project, 
Prof.  Peter  van  Straaten,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  visited  the  Kenyan 


highlands  and  neighbouring  coun- 
tries in  Central  and  East  Africa  to 
characterize  local  phosphate  re- 
sources and  to  see  whether  they 
might  be  used  to  increase  agricul- 
tural production.  That  earlier  re- 
search was  carried  out  under  a 
collaborative  agreement  between  the 
ILRI  and  Guelph.  Also  involved  is 
the  Nairobi-based  International 
Centre  for  Research  in  Agroforestry, 
which  has  been  studying  the  use  of 
rock  phosphorus  not  in  livestock  di- 
ets but  applied  to  the  soil  as  fertilizer. 

“While  we  have  a surplus  of 
phosphorus  in  Canada  and  much  of 
the  developed  world,  the  situation  is 
the  reverse  in  Kenya  and  much  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa,”  says  van 
Straaten.  “There,  phosphorus  is  the 
limiting  nutrient  for  livestock  and 


crops. 

With  his  initial  funding  from  the 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  (CIDA)  due  to  run  out 
early  next  year,  Odongo  had  applied 
to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  after 
learning  that  the  agency  funds  doc- 
toral students’  research  projects  in 
Africa.  His  application  was  approved 
this  spring. 

“When  we  started  the  CIDA- 
supported  project  with  ILRI,  we  had 
in  mind  to  do  phospho-composting 
using  locally  available  rock  phos- 
phates and  manure  composting 
techniques,”  says  van  Straaten. 
“Then  a colleague  said:  'You’re  start- 
ing the  phosphorus  problem  from 
the  wrong  side  of  the  cow.  You 
should  send  the  phosphates  first 
through  the  cow  and  then  use  the 


phosphorus-enriched  manure  for 
the  crops.’  ” 

Odongo,  who  arrived  at  Guelph 
last  year,  had  met  his  PhD  supervi- 
sor, Prof.  Brian  McBride,  and  col- 
leagues in  the  early  1990s  during  an 
earlier  joint  project  funded  by  the 
United  Nations  that  was  intended  to 
use  sustainable  technologies  to  im- 
prove milk  production  in  Kenyan 
small  holdings. 

After  the  project,  he  will  return  to 
Guelph  to  write  and  defend  his  the- 
sis. He  then  plans  to  return  to  Kenya 
to  help  disseminate  his  results 
through  ILRI  and  the  agricultural 
ministry’s  extension  unit. 

Here  at  Guelph,  the  project  has 
forged  links  between  the  depart- 
ments of  Land  Resource  Science  and 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

"It  solidifies  our  involvement  in 
East  Africa  and  our  commitment  to 
smallholder  farms  in  Kenya  initially 
through  the  UN  and  now  through 
ILRI,”  says  McBride.  “The  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  has  always  been  in- 
volved in  collaborative  work  with 
Africa.” 

Part  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion funding  will  pay  for  him  to 
travel  to  Kenya  to  see  the  project 
first-hand. 

Research  associate  Jan  Plaizier, 
who  has  worked  on  livestock  im- 
provement programs  worldwide 
and  who  spent  six  years  at  the  UN’s 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
in  Vienna,  says  the  work  in  Africa 
also  helps  broaden  the  scope  for  ex- 
amining issues  and  problems  in 
North  America. 

“It’s  an  approach  of  looking  at 
things  in  a more  integrated  man- 
ner,” he  says  of  the  phosphorus- 
cycling project. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


$89,900  - Bungalow  semi  located  near  downtown.  Hardwood  floors,  European 
kitchen.  High  ceilings. 

$11 7,900  - Bungalow  with  detached  large  garage.  Newer  windows,  furnace  and 
roof.  Central  location. 

$124,900  - Totally  renovated  three-bedroom  home.  Fenced  backyard,  treed. 
Walkup  basement.  Hardwood.  Newer  windows,  wiring,  etc. 

$ 1 43,900  - Near  St.  Georges  Park.  Huge  lot.  Vendor  has  made  major 
improvements.  Hardwood  floors,  newer  trim.  Income  potential  here. 

$389,900  - Rural,  2.5  acre  paradise.  Minutes  to  401  and  Guelph.  Spacious 
principle  rooms.  Finished  from  top  to  bottom.  Sweeping  country  views.  Dream  kitchen. 
Triple  garage.  Needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


For  more  information  or  to  view,  call  Peter  Ysselstein  at 
Direct  Line  519-827-1814  or  Office  519-837-1300 
Sales  Representative  Re/Max  Realty  Specialists  Inc. 

Are  you  thinking  of  selling?  Call  for  a home  value  estimate. 

I carefully  examine  the  marketplace  to  ensure  you  get  lop  value  for  your  home. 
I also  offer  a competitive  rate  to  sell  your  home. 

Arkell  Schoolhouse  Concert  Series  ♦ To  Reserve,  Call  519-763-7528 
Brenda  Lewis  & Eclectic  Friends  - Mixture  of  Folk  and  Vintage  Jan-Voculs 
with  Accompaniment— Saturday,  September  25  at  8 pun.,  $15 
Kublca/van  Berkel  - Guitar  Duo  — Saturday,  October  2 at  8 pjr..,  $20 


OBERAMMERGAU 

Royal  City  American  Express  Travel 

Passion  Play  2000 
May  19-June  5,  2000 

Hosted  by  Norm  and  Jean  Jary 


This  once  in  a decade  event  features 
a cast  of  thousands  performing  the 
Passion  of  Christ  against  a natural 
backdrop  of  the  Bavarian  Alps. 

Cost  $5,739  per  person 
based  on  double 
occupancy.  Single 
supplement  $800 

ROYAL  CITY  TRAVEL 

Royal  Plaza  (Paisley  and  Norfolk) 
Gueiph,  Ontario 

( 519)  763-3530 


Travel  Ont-Lic.  #2716341 
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Canine  Lymphoma  Research  Explores  Alternatives 

Findings  may  have  implications  for  human  cancer 


Treatment  time  for  dogs  with 
lymphoma  can  be  reduced  by 
substituting  radiation  therapy  for 
prolonged  maintenance  therapy. 
That’s  the  finding  of  an  OVC  study 
into  half-body  radiation  as  an  alter- 
native therapy  for  canine  lymphoma 
by  Prof.  Tony  Abrams-Ogg,  Prof. 
Stephen  Kruth,  Paul  Woods  and 
Geri  Ottewell  of  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Studies  and  Al  Norris  of  the 
Veterinary  Referral  Clinic. 

Traditionally,  a diagnosis  of  lym- 
phoma is  followed  with  chemother- 
I apy,  with  the  best  results  involving 


up  to  two  years  of  treatment.  As  an 
alternative  to  prolonged  chemother- 
apy, total-body  radiation  and  bone 
marrow  transplantation  produce 
equal  or  better  results,  but  their  ex- 
pense and  side  effects  prevent  them 
from  becoming  routine  veterinary 
procedure. 

“Half-body  radiation  mimics 
total-body  radiation,  but  avoids  all 
the  side  effects  that  come  from  severe 
bone  marrow  suppression,  as  well  as 
the  expense  of  bone  marrow  trans- 
plantation,” says  Abrams-Ogg.  The 
entire  course  of  lymphoma  treat- 


ment is  completed  in  three  months. 

Radiation  therapy  kills  lym- 
phoma cells.  Unfortunately,  during 
the  process  of  full-body  radiation, 
bone  marrow  is  injured  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  patient  has  to  un- 
dergo an  “autologous”  bone  marrow 
transplant.  The  transplant  uses  the 
patient’s  own  marrow,  which  was  ex- 
tracted before  the  treatment.  Radia- 
tion therapy  followed  by  a bone 
marrow  transplant  usually  necessi- 
tates extensive  medical  care  and  an 
extended  recovery  time.  In  addition, 
one  of  the  problems  with  this  process 


is  the  possibility  of  transplanting 
“sick”  marrow  containing  lym- 
phoma cells  back  into  the  patient. 

By  treating  only  half  the  body  at 
one  time,  healthy  bone  marrow  isn’t 
damaged  enough  to  require  a trans- 
plant, says  Abrams-Ogg.  When  the 
other  half  is  radiated  30  days  later, 
the  patient  has  had  enough  time  to 
recover  from  the  first  treatment. 

He’s  also  found  that  dogs  receiv- 
ing half-body  radiation  don’t  gener- 
ally suffer  from  the  side  effects  that 
accompany  full-body  radiation. 

Although  the  researchers’  six- 


year  trial  was  directed  at  dogs,  the 
results  of  this  veterinary  study  may 
have  implications  for  human  cancer 
studies,  says  Abrams-Ogg.  Half- 
body radiation  has  been  used  on 
humans  to  alleviate  pain  in  ad- 
vanced cancer  cases,  but  not  as  a re- 
placement for  total-body  radiation 
and  bone  marrow  transplantation 
in  the  treatment  of  lymphoma. 

The  results  of  this  trial  indicate 
that  half-body  radiation  may  be 
used  to  treat  the  same  types  of  can- 
cers in  people,  he  says. 

BY  GAYLE  ANDERSON 


Call  for  nominations 

Dean,  College  of  Physical 
and  Engineering  Science 

Applications  and  written  nominations  are  invited  for  the  position 
of  dean  of  the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering  Science,  effec- 
tive Sept,  l,  2000. 

The  college  is  highly  research-intensive  and  has  a long-standing 
commitment  to  high-quality  and  innovative  teaching.  It  consists 
of  five  academic  units:  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, Computing  and  Information  Science,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  and  Physics,  and  the  School  of  Engineering.  It 
contributes  to  several  of  the  University’s  degree  programs  and 
shares  its  graduate  programs  in  chemistry  and  biochemistry  and 
in  physics  with  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

Candidates  should  have  a proven  record  of  leadership  and 
achievement  in  teaching  and  research  in  one  of  the  five  aca- 
demic areas  mentioned  above  (in  which  the  successful  candidate 
will  receive  a professorial  appointment),  and  demonstrable  abil- 
ity and  creativity  in  academic  administration  and  long-term  aca- 
demic planning.  They  should  be  effective  communicators  with 
superior  interpersonal  management  skills.  Candidates  should 
have  interest  in  working  closely  with  other  colleges  on  campus 
and  with  other  universities,  industrial  partners  and  external  or- 
ganizations. Because  the  college  is  entering  a period  of  unprece- 
dented faculty  renewal,  a visionary  innovator  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  guide  the  college  in  new  directions. 

U of  G is  committed  to  an  employment  equity  program  that  in- 
cludes special  measures  to  achieve  diversity  among  its  faculty 
and  staff.  We  therefore  particularly  encourage  applications  from 
qualified  aboriginal  Canadians,  persons  with  disabilities,  mem- 
bers of  visible  minority  groups  and  women. 

In  accordance  with  Canadian  immigration  requirements,  this  ad- 
vertisement is  directed  to  Canadian  citizens  and  permanent  resi- 
dents. 

Applications  and  nominations  should  be  submitted  by  Nov.  26 
to:  Prof.  J.L.  Campbell,  Provost  and  Vice-President  (Academic), 
Level  4,  University  Centre. 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 

Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C6  

Phone:  (519)  836-0462  WPCltWOrtkl 

Toll  Free- 1-800-463  5386  VVCI  II  VVvJI  II  I 

free.  1-8UU-463  5386  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  ♦ RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  ♦ MUTUAL  FUNDS*  TERM  DEPOSITS 


OVERSEAS 

K- W 

SHIPPING 

INTERNATIONAL 

* Container 

SHIPPING  INC. 

* Air  Cargo 

Phone:  (519)  895-0340 

* Marine  Insurance 

Fax:  (519)  895-0343 

* Overseas  Moving 

P.O.  Box  1071  Kitchener 
Ont  N2G  4G1 

62  MoBrine  Place,  Unit  # 17 

Available  through 

H.L.  Staebi.er 

Co.  Ltd. 


Call  us  for  your  quote 
today! 


In  Guelph  al 

836  - 5700 
1-800-482-0822 

(fax)  824  - 8030 
or  in  Kitchener  at 

743  - 5221 
1-800-321-9187 
(fax)  743  - 7464 

or  Check  out  our 


Available  to  all  Faculty  and  Staff 
of  the  University  of  Guelph 


A plan  for  all  your  insurance  needs 
Enjoy  the  benefits  of  group  buying  power 
with  our  very  competitive  group  rates 


Some  of  the  major  benefits  include 

> THE  ULTIMATE"  24  - HOUR  CLAIMS 
SERVICE 

> Monthly  payment  option  - with  no  fees  ' 

> Underwritten  by  one  of  the  _r  op  10 

PROPERTY/CASUALTY  INSURERS  IN  CANADA. 

and  100%  Canadian  owned 
> A FULL  RANGE  OF  INSURANCE  PRODUCTS  TO 

suityol'r  needs 

Mike  Halley 

Sales  Representative 

1 realty  specialists  inc. 

CONDO  CORNER  837-130(1 


BUYING  A CONDOMINIUM? 


What  is  a Condominium?  How  to  finance  a Condominium? 

Send  for  my  uCondo-Buyers  Package ” and  a complete  list  with  details  of  all  available  Condos  in  Guelph.  There  are 
a wide  range  of  tovvnhomes  and  apartments  in  all  price  ranges  and  various  locations  - one  bedroom,  two  bedroom 
and  three  bedroom.  How  to  buy  with  a 5%  and  10%  down-payment  Discounted  Mortgage  rates  of  3% 
Cashback  from  the  Banks?  My  eighteen  years  of  experience  in  the  Condo  field  offers  friendly  consultations  and 
advice  without  obligation.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  for  my  FREE  CONDO-BUYERS  PACKAGE  to  be  mailed  to 
your  address. 


FOR  RETIREMENT  SECURITY  BUILDING  FOR  SINGLES 


This  comfortable  one  bedroom  Condo 
apartment  is  in  great  condition  - neutral 
decor,  ensuite  laundry  room  and  balcony, 
5%  or  10%  down  payment  can  buy  it  Call 
me  for  an  appointment  to  view  and  how  to 
finance  your  Condo  purchase.  Three 
bedroom  also  available.  CALL  MIK£ 
HALLEY  at  821-2005  (Direct  Line). 


One  Bedroom  - Ground  Floor 
$99,900  - Security  building, 
central  air,  gas 


Penthouse  - One  Bedroom 
$73,900 

The  ideal  bachelor  pad 


SELLING  A CONDOMINIUM? 


You  could  save  Thousands  of  Dollars  with  my  Early-Bird  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE. 

REE  VIDEO  LOAN:  0 “How  to  Dress  and  Prepare  your  Home  for  Sale”  0 Five  point  inspection  to  add  $$$$ 
to  your  sale  price  0 Professional  written  Market  Valuation  up-dated  the  month  you  sell 
_My  eighteen  years  of  Full-Time  Professional  Real  Estate  experience  will  assist  you  to  prepare  and  save  you 
1 1ME-TEARS-MONEY.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  (Direct  Line)  for  my  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE  - NO  COST  - 
Friendly  consultations  and  advice  without  obligation. 
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ENROLMENT  MANAGEMENT  COMMITTEE 
Preliminary  Discussion  of  the  Role  of  Differentiation  of 
Tuition  Fees  in  the  Budget  Planning  Process  at  U of  G 


Preamble 

In  March  of  1999,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Uni- 
versity Planning  (SCUP)  presented  the 
1999/2000  Operating  Budget  to  Senate.  SCUP  in 
its  report  articulated  its  frustration  with  the  gov- 
ernment’s continued  underfunding  of  post- 
secondary education  and  the  impact  it  was  hav- 
ing on  the  quality  of  the  University’s  programs. 

“The  University  budget  is  hampered  by  the 
provincial  government’s  failure  to  remedy  the 
chronic  underfunding  of  higher  education.  De- 
spite continuous  advocacy  by  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities  (COU),  MET  has  yet  to  even 
provide  stable  grant  funding,  having  committed 
but  not  confirmed  a one-per-cent  increase  in 
grants  for  1999.  SCUP,  however,  notes  and  en- 
dorses COU’s  major  effort,  under  the  banner  of 
‘Meeting  Ontarians’  Expectations,’  to  increase 
public  funding  both  to  restore  quality  and  re- 
spond as  appropriate  to  the  impending  ‘double- 
-cohort’  problem.” 

The  University  began  the  1999/2000  budget 
discussions  with  a preliminary  budget  shortfall 
of  $12.28  million.  The  University  used  a multidi- 
mensional approach  to  revenue  generation  and 
savings  to  address  this  shortfall: 

• identified  $8.3  million  through  a combination 
of  additional  revenues  and  reduced  expendi- 
tures, including  a one-time  employer  pension 
contribution  holiday 

• increased  charges  to  parking 

• increased  graduate  and  undergraduate  tuition 
to  generate  $2.8  million  in  net  revenue 

• recommended  an  unallocated  gap  position  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  with  the  proviso  that 


storing  quality  in  a competitive  environment 
become  a priority  issue  for  the  University’s 
agenda.  The  document  recommended  that  the 
University  undertake  an  in-depth  review  of  all 
facets  of  differentiation  in  time  for  appropriate 
action  for  the  2000/2001  budget  process.  It 
stressed  that  consideration  must  include  the  na- 
ture of  the  program  being  differentiated,  the  po- 
tential impact  on  enrolment  and  quality  of  the 
program  and  accessibility  for  students. 

In  response  to  this  recommendation,  the  En- 
rolment Management  Committee  (EMC)  has 
begun  deliberations  as  to  what  principles  should 
guide  the  committee  in  deciding  if  fee  differen- 
tiation is  an  acceptable  option  to  finance  quality 
investments  in  certain  programs.  This  report 
presents  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  to 
date  and  is  being  presented  to  the  University 
community  for  its  consideration. 

Prior  to  entering  into  the  body  of  this  docu- 


faculty  and  staff.  guidelines  will  suffer  financially.  The  diploma 

4.  To  this  point  in  time,  the  provincial  gov-  program  continued  to  have  a lower  fee.  In  1994, 
ernment  has  made  no  commitment  that  it  will  re-  the  University  began  implementing  its  plan  to 
store  current  underfunding  for  current  move  the  diploma  program  to  the  same  fee  level 
enrolments.  In  fact,  no  funding  announcements  as  that  of  degree  programs.  A two-year  phase-in 


have  been  made  for  the  budget  year  2000/2001  or 
thereafter  and  the  government  has  yet  to  indicate 
its  tuition  fee  policy  for  the  future.  Although  pro- 
vincial funding  opportunities  have  increased 
(e.g.,  ATOP,  ACCESS  and  the  provincial  capital 
fund  — the  Super  Build  Growth  Fund),  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  solve  the  underfunding  of  our 
core  operating  budgets.  Moreover,  programs  re- 
cently funded  by  the  government  have  tended  to 
be  competitive,  directed  to  specific  disciplines, 
and  included  a matching  component.  These  con- 
straints limit  the  flexibility  of  the  University. 

5.  The  University’s  structural  deficit  problem 
will  continue  to  grow  unless  base  increases  in 
revenues  are  identified.  Average  student  debt 


dent  aid  is  increased  or  future  tuition  fee  in- 
creases are  contained. 

6.  Increases  in  student  fees  have  helped  to 


ment,  it  needs  to  be  acknowledged  that  in  all  of  loads  will  continue  to  grow  unless  non-debt  stu- 
the  Senate  debates  these  past  few  years,  the  mat- 
ter of  rising  fees  and  differentiation  of  fees  has 
been  a difficult  topic.  As  each  year  saw  another 
increase  in  tuition  fees,  questions  of  student  ac- 
cessibility to  higher  education  and  the  role  of  tui- 
tion revenue  in  the  operation  of  the  University 
increased.  At  the  March  1997  meeting  of  Senate, 
a student  motion  was  passed  for  the  creation  of  a 
task  force  to  determine  whether  increases  in  tui- 
tion were  having  an  impact  on  accessibility.  At 
the  March  1998  meeting,  Senate  approved  the 
creation  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  budget  is- 
sues, composed  primarily  of  students.  At  the 
March  1999  meeting  of  Senate,  a number  of  fac- 


plan  was  adopted  to  achieve  this  goal.  In  1996, 
the  DVM  program  was  added  to  the  list  of  pro- 
grams having  the  higher  fee  level.  In  its  report  to 
Senate,  the  Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning  “endorsed  the  differential  increase  to 
the  DVM  program,  noting  that  the  increase 
placed  the  program  in  line  with  the  two  other 
University  of  Guelph  professional  programs.” 
The  document  further  noted  that  even  with  the 
increase,  Guelph’s  DVM  tuition  fee  would  be 
substantially  less  than  that  at  P.E.I.  or  Saskatche- 
wan, the  other  two  institutions  that  offer  DVM 
programs  in  Canada.  In  this  report,  SCUP  sup- 
ported the  notion  of  differential  tuition  rates, 
stating:  “In  some  instances,  the  rate  should  be 
based  both  upon  the  cost  of  offering  a program 
and  the  income  potential  of  the  graduands.”  This 
was  the  year  that  SCUP  also  supported  the  de- 
regulation of  tuition  fees  for  international  stu- 


ameliorate  a further  diminution  of  the  quality  of  dents,  reducing  the  fee  significantly.  Given  that 
higher  education;  they  have  been  insufficient  to  our  fees  for  engineering  and  landscape  architec- 
restore  or  improve  quality.  ture  are  consistent  with  the  government  funding 

Within  the  context  of  this  scenario,  the  Uni-  formula,  the  only  fees  the  University  has  a finally 
versity  must  make  decisions  that  will  best  address  differentiated  are  the  DVM  program  and  the  ex- 
issues of  quality  and  accessibility.  While  the  only  ecutive  MBA  program. 

way  to  protect  the  quality  of  higher  education  is  In  1996,  Senate  approved  the  introduction  of 
through  significant  increases  in  base  (ongoing)  an  executive  MBA  in  agriculture.  The  tuition  fees 
operating  revenues,  this  option  has  been  pre-  in  the  executive  program  were  charged  on  the  ba- 
cluded  by  government  policy,  although  the  Uni-  sis  of  a full  cost-recovery, 
versity  is  committed  to  continuing  its  lobbying 
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dressed  by  fall  1999. 

Consideration  had  been  given  to  increases  in 
enrolment,  but  it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  increase  enrolment  substantially 
without  significant  negative  impact  on  class 
sizes,  residences,  and  faculty  and  staff  workloads, 
which  would  have  had  a deleterious  effect  on  sus- 
taining quality.  For  this  reason,  increased  enrol- 
ment beyond  the  1996  plan  approved  by  Senate 
was  considered  unacceptable  as  a major  budget 
solution  (unless  the  government  is  willing  to 
provide  operating  fund  increases  at  full  basic  in- 
come units  — BIUs). 

For  the  first  time  in  a number  of  years,  the 
budget  included  some  recommendations  for  en- 
hancements. The  SCUP  report  identified  a 
number  of  enhancements  that  were  necessary  if 
the  University  was  to  make  the  most  modest  ef- 
fort towards  quality  restoration. 

“The  University  has  faced  significant  chal- 
lenges in  light  of  the  ongoing  provincial  disin- 
vestment in  post-secondary  education,  including 
how  to  continue  to  offer  quality  education,  to  re- 
cruit students  of  the  highest  calibre  and  to  sus- 
tain increased  enrolment  without  committing 
additional  financial  resources.  The  University 
cannot  defer  reinvesting  in  maintaining  quality. 
To  this  end,  $1.45  million  is  included  for  new 
targeted  quality  maintenance  investments  be- 
yond those  identified  in  the  base  budget.” 

In  its  budget  presentation  to  Senate,  SCUP 
made  two  recommendations  in  support  of  future 
budget  planning: 

1.  It  urged  the  University  community,  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  administration  to 
continue  to  strive  to  restore  public  funding  for 
post-secondary  education  at  least  to  the  national 
average. 

2.  It  recognized  that  significant  investments 


differentiation  — some  in  support  and  some  op-  funding,  the  University  must  continue  to  operate  RCgSTdlPg  TuitlOtl  3 fid  / 

posed.  All  students  who  spoke  were  opposed  to  and  endeavour  to  protect  its  quality  to  the  best  of  Diff&rGntidtion 


the  differentiation  of  tuition  fees. 

Background 

1.  The  University  of  Guelph  offers  a wide 
range  of  excellent  programs,  both  theoretical  and 
applied,  disciplinary  and  interdisciplinary,  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate,  in  the  arts,  humani- 
ties, social  sciences  and  sciences,  as  well  as 
professional  fields.  The  University  attracts  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  of  the  highest  quality  and 
is  committed  to  the  highest  standard  of  peda- 
gogy. To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  University 
must  find  resources  necessary  to  maintain  qual- 
ity and  to  support  innovations. 

2.  With  real  funding  cutbacks  over  the  last 
number  of  years,  the  ability  to  maintain  excel- 
lence at  Guelph  — and  at  all  Ontario  universities 
— has  been  a struggle.  Ontario  universities  are 


its  ability.  All  options  available  are,  regrettably, 
second-best  solutions.  Certain  revenue- 
generating  options  that  might  be  considered  in- 
clude the  following,  some  of  which  are  already 
being  — or  have  been  — implemented: 

• increased  enrolment 

• increased  tuition  fees 

• entering  into  more  entrepreneurial  activities 
or  partnerships  with  external  funding  sources 

• fund-raising  campaigns 

• sale  of  University  land. 

To  date,  the  University  has  avoided  the  intro- 
duction of  increased  tuition  fee  differentiation 
for  its  existing  programs  or  for  new  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  programs.  But  SCUP  and  the 
provost  have  asked  EMC  to  consider  whether  in- 
creased fee  differentiation  should  be  considered 
as  an  additional  revenue-generating  option  to 


now  funded  at  a level  that  places  them  at  the  low-  afifij-gss  tfie  University’s  budget  shortfall  and  to 
est  per  capita  level  in  Canada  in  terms  of  operat- 
ing grants.  Moreover,  Guelph  currently  operates 
well  above  the  midpoint  of  its  funding  corridor. 

The  consequence  is  that  incremental  enrolments 
do  not  produce  increases  in  government  fund- 
ing. These  two  aspects  of  underfunding,  coupled 
with  the  effects  of  inflation,  seriously  constrain 
our  ability  to  sustain  a quality  education  for  our 
students.  Class  sizes  at  various  levels  are  rising, 
faculty  and  staff  to  student  ratios  are  unaccepta- 
bly high,  the  ability  to  provide  the  latest  teaching 
and  research  technologies  is  limited,  library  ac- 
quisitions have  not  kept  pace  (even  with  new  in- 
vestments) because  of  higher  costs  triggered  by 
exchange  rate  changes,  faculty  are  being  re- 
cruited to  other  jurisdictions,  and  our  deferred 
maintenance  problem  is  reaching  a critical  point, 
exceeding  $50  million.  It  is  imperative  that  we 


provide  additional  revenue  for  quality  invest- 
ments. Moreover,  EMC  seeks  comments  on  the 
conditions  that  might  reasonably  justify  in- 
creased fee  differentiation  across  existing  and 
new  academic  programs. 

History  of  Differentiation 
at  the  University  of  Guelph 

Differentiation  of  tuition  fees  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  spans  a 30-year  history.  The  Uni- 


On  Dec.  15,  1997,  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  Training  announced  (followed  by  a clarifica- 
tion from  MET  on  May  6, 1998)  that  fees  in  pro- 
fessional (undergraduate  or  graduate)  and  all 
graduate  programs  would  henceforth  be  deregu- 
lated, which  means  that  universities  can  charge 
whatever  they  want  for  these  programs.  How- 
ever, while  tuition  fees  became  the  responsibility 
of  university  boards,  the  government  limited  the 
fee  increases  to  20  per  cent  per  annum.  Programs 
could  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  cent  if  the 
university  intended  to  move  the  program  to  full 
cost-recovery.  Fully  deregulated  programs  are 
not  eligible  for  BIU  funding.  The  minister  also 
made  a two-year  announcement  about  other  un- 
dergraduate tuition  fees.  Tuition  fees  could  be  in- 
creased by  up  to  10  per  cent  on  average  across  an 
institution,  and  differentiated  program  fees  were 
encouraged.  Individual  programs  were  allowed 
to  have  tuition  increases  of  up  to  20  per  cent  as 
long  as  the  overall  tuition  increases  averaged  10 
per  cent 

Note:  there  has  been  some  confusion  around 
the  term  deregulated  programs.  A deregulated 
program  is  one  in  which  universities  can  increase 
tuition  fees  to  whatever  level  they  decide.  Some 
programs  have  used  the  deregulation  option  to 
establish  fees  that  reflect  the  full  cost  of  offering 
the  program  (e.g.,  executive  MBA  programs). 


versity  first  differentiated  its  tuition  fees  in  the  But  deregulated  programs  need  not  go  to  full 


1960s.  Since  the  original  introduction  of  the  con- 
cept, both  the  magnitude  of  the  differentiation 
and  the  programs  differentiated  have  changed. 

In  1989,  the  University  moved  to  standardize 
its  fees  with  almost  all  of  its  programs  charging 
the  same  fee.  The  exceptions  to  this  policy  were 
B.Sc.(Eng.)  and  BLA,  which  had  a higher  tuition 


^ - continue  to  press  for  increases  in  government  , _ f , 4, 
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our  graduates.  Concern  was  expressed  that  ^ vVithin  the  next  two  years,  the  University 
long-term  solutions  must  be  found  to  ensure  fu-  ^ haye  eqUalled  its  high-water  enrolment  level 
ture  investments  in  quality  and  maintenance  o recorded  in  eariy  1990s  while  operating  with 
our  programs.  SCUP  contended  that  considera-  ^ rea]  ievei  0f  government  support,  which 
tion  of  differentiation  of  fees  as  a means  of  re-  ^ produce  significant  pressure  on  our  facilities, 


fleeted . 

formula,  not  a decision  on  the  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  government  establishes  tuition  guide- 
lines and  funding  regulations  within  which 
universities  can  operate.  The  formula  is  designed 
so  that  universities  that  do  not  fall  within  their 


cost-recovery.  Take,  for  example,  the  fees  for  in- 
ternational students,  which  were  deregulated  a 
number  of  years  ago.  In  response  to  the  govern- 
ment deregulating  international  tuition  fees,  the 
University  decreased  tuition. 

Differentiation  at  Other 
Universities 

Prior  to  1998,  many  other  Ontario  universi- 
ties adopted  similar  policies  with  a small  number 
of  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs  having 
differentiated  fees.  Following  the  minister’s  an- 
nouncement in  December  1997,  several  universi- 
ties started  the  process  of  differentiating  fees  in 


professional  and  high-demand  programs. 

In  general,  incidence  of  differentiation 
among  programs  has  increased,  with  the  greatest 
levels  of  differentiation  reported  for  human 
medicine,  dentistry,  law,  engineering  and  educa- 
tion. Universities  with  high  enrolment  or  a large 
number  of  professional  programs  have  been 
strategic  in  tuition  increases,  charging  full-cost 
tuition  or  highly  differentiated  fees  in  some  pro- 
grams and  introducing  modest  fee  increases  for 
non-professional  programs. 

As  Guelph  considers  the  matter  of  differen- 
tiation, it  must  recognize  that  differentiation  can 
introduce  system-wide  inequities  among  institu- 
tions. The  institutions  that  benefit  from  differ- 
entiation or  deregulation  are  those  that  have  a 
large  enrolment  base  of  professional  and  gradu- 
ate programs.  The  smaller  institutions  lacking 
the  requisite  mix  of  professional/graduate  pro- 
grams must  consider  high  across-the-board  fee 
increases  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  adequate 
public  funding.  The  end  result  could  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a two-tiered  post-secondary  system. 
Guelph  must  also  recognize  that,  in  these  times 
of  underfunding,  the  decision  to  not  differenti- 
ate may  mean  that  a higher  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  all  programs  is  required. 

Recent  Action  on 
Differentiation  and 
Deregulation  at  U of  G 

In  1998  and  1999,  the  University  of  Guelph 
chose  not  to  increase  the  number  of  undergradu- 
ate programs  with  a differentiated  fee  nor  to  in- 
troduce differentiation  at  the  graduate  level.  The 
fee  increases  for  undergraduate  programs  were 
7.5  per  cent  and  9.5  per  cent  in  each  of  the  two 
years  for  undergraduate  programs  and  0 per  cent 
and  2.5  per  cent  for  graduate  programs.  The  an- 
nouncements on  permissible  tuition  fee  levels 
for  2000  and  beyond  is  likely  to  be  made  by  the 
government  in  December  1999  or  early  in  winter 
2000.  Guelph  is  committed  to  bringing  down 
tuition  fees  for  international  students,  which  had 
been  comparatively  higher  prior  to  the  govern- 
ment’s decision  to  deregulate  these  fees. 

In  each  of  the  past  two  years,  EMC  has  fet- 
ommended  to  the  Board  of  Governors  that  dif- 
ferentiation not  be  pursued  for  existing 
programs  at  Guelph  in  that  year.  Moreover,  the 
increases  in  tuition  fees  that  have  been  imple- 
mented at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels 
have  been  lower  than  the  provincial  average.  At 
the  same  time,  the  University  has  sought  to  limit 
increases  in  the  costs  of  housing  (student  hous- 
ing) and  food  (meal  plans)  to  minimize  the 
changes  in  the  total  cost  of  attending  this  primar- 
ily residential  university. 

There  was  considerable  debate  during 
1998/99  about  the  possibility  of  differentiating 
tuition  fees.  EMC  has  been  urged  by  some 
groups  to  resist  differentiation  because  it  could 
restrict  accessibility  to  programs  with  the  higher 
fees.  EMC  contends  that  the  matter  of  accessibil- 
ity is  more  complex;  if  the  University  does  not 
differentiate  the  tuition  more  in  the  one  pro- 
gram, it  may  have  to  increase  tuition  more  in  all 
programs.  For  instance,  for  some  universities, 
degrees  such  as  the  BA  program  area  actually  less 
expensive  than  at  Guelph  because  those  institu- 
tions differentiated  some  fees  by  more,  thus 
minimizing  the  increase  in  the  BA  program. 

Differentiation  of  Tuition 
Fees  as  a Budget  Option 

EMC  needs  to  question  whether  it  is  appro- 
priate to  consider  a further  differentiation  of  the 
tuition  fees  for  our  professional  programs.  The 
experience  at  other  universities  has  shown  that 
these  programs  are  experiencing  differentiated 
fee  increases.  There  tend  to  be  similarities  among 
such  programs.  They  are  subject  to  accreditation 
standards,  expensive  to  dehver,  have  good  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  their  graduates  and 
are  in  high  demand  by  applicants. 

The  province  has  also  seen  an  increased  inci- 
dence of  tuition  fee  differentiation  of  quasi- 
professional programs.  Examples  of  such  pro- 
grams at  Guelph  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
commerce,  family  studies  and  nutrition.  The  ar- 
guments put  forward  at  other  institutions  in 
support  of  the  differentiation  include:  the  em- 


ployment opportunities  for  graduates  are  solid; 
the  starting  salaries  of  graduates  tend  to  be  high; 
and  they  are  relatively  new  programs  so  not 
funded  appropriately.  In  many  of  these  universi- 
ties, a portion  of  the  additional  resources  ob- 
tained through  the  differentiated  fee  went 
directly  to  the  program  to  enhance  quality. 

There  are  also  a number  of  new  programs  be- 
ing developed  at  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels.  The  faculty  involved  in  support- 
ing the  development  of  some  of  these  new  pro- 
grams consider  that  there  are  opportunities  to 
charge  a differentiated  tuition  fee  for  these  pro- 
grams to  support  the  development,  implementa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  new  program 
without  adversely  affecting  resources  in  other 
programs/areas  of  the  University.  However,  not 
all  the  programs  under  development  include 
consideration  of  a differentiated  fee.  Finally, 
EMC  is  aware  of  at  least  one  new  program  at  the 
graduate  level  that  has  requested  a differentiated 
tuition  fee:  the  master  of  applied  nutrition.  This 
program  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies,  but  was  not  forwarded  to  Sen- 
ate as  it  contained  a recommendation  to  differen- 
tiate the  fees. 

There  are  three  important  questions  that 
should  be  raised  for  discussion  within  the  U of  G 
community  with  respect  to  differentiation. 

1.  Should  there  be  an  expanded  differentia- 
tion of  the  tuition  fees  for  undergraduate  pro- 
grams that  are  already  differentiated  (i.e., 
engineering,  veterinary  medicine  or  landscape 
architecture)? 

2.  Should  any  additional  current  undergradu- 
ate or  graduate  programs  be  allowed  to  recom- 
mend differentiated  tuition  fees? 

3.  Should  new  undergraduate  or  graduate 
programs  be  allowed  to  recommend  differenti- 
ated tuition  fees? 

Possible  Factors  for 
Considering  Differentiation 
of  Tuition  Fees 

EMC  believes  that  the  matter  of  differentia- 
tion of  tuition  is  riot  one  to  be  taken  lightly.  A de- 
cision to  further  differentiate  a program  or  to  add 
a new  program  to  a differentiated  fee  must  be 
considered  against  predetermined  factors/crite- 
ria. EMC  is  asking  the  University  community  to 
comment  on  what  factors  should  be  considered 
in  such  a review.  While  the  differentiation  of  pro- 
grams does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  differen- 
tiated programs  will  increase  in  cost  (we  saw  a 
decrease  in  our  international  tuition),  it  is  likely 
that  many  of  the  programs  that  would  use  the  op- 
portunity to  differentiate  fees  would  do  so  in  or- 
der to  increase  tuition  fees.  Therefore,  any 
criteria  established  should  assume  that  differen- 
tiated tuition  fees  will  result  in  an  increase  in  fees 
for  those  specific  programs. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  issue  of  tuition- 
fee  differentiation  has  been  broached  with  the 
University  community.  There  have  been  discus- 
sions in  the  last  two  years  at  SCUP,  Senate  and 
EMC,  as  well  as  with  various  student  groups.  The 
purpose  of  this  discussion  paper  is  to  invite  our 
community  to  comment  on  the  principle  of  dif- 
ferentiation of  tuition  fees  within  a broad  contex- 
tual framework  that  outlines  some  “factors”  that 
might  be  considered  before  differentiated  tuition 
fees  were  implemented  for  a particular  program. 
Readers  should  not  impute  that  the  identified 
factors  (individually  or  collectively)  are  necessary 
supported  by  EMC  and  that  all  are  needed  to  jus- 
tify fee  differentiation.  Rather,  their  purpose  is  to 
assist  the  community  in  forming  their  opinions. 

Any  proposal  for  a differentiated  fee  must: 

1.  Provide  evidence  that  sufficient  financial 
support  mechanisms  have  been  put  in  place  to 
address  the  potential  negative  impact  on  accessi- 
bility of  new  students  and  the  decreased  reten- 
tion of  its  existing  students. 

2.  Provide  evidence  that  there  are  reasonable 
expectations  of  future  employability  and  poten- 
tial earning  levels  for  graduates  in  these  programs 
that  might  allow  them  to  repay  higher  debt  loads 
for  those  who  must  borrow. 

3.  Provide  evidence  that  the  higher  fees  are 
necessary  to  introduce  enhancements  to  pro- 
gram quality. 

4.  Provide  evidence  that  the  higher  fees  will 
not  negatively  affect  Guelph’s  competitive  posi- 


tion relative  to  similar  programs  elsewhere. 

5.  Provide  evidence  that  the  cost  of  offering 
the  program  is  significantly  higher  than  that  of 
other  programs,  thus  resulting  in  students  in  the 
program  being  subsidized  heavily  by  students  in 
other  programs. 

To  more  clearly  focus  the  community  debate 
on  this  matter,  EMC  has  prepared  the  following 
questions  and  some  comments  on  each.  EMC  is 
questioning:  “Within  the  context  of  underfund- 
ing and  the  need  to  increase  base  revenues,  what 
are  the  fundamental  issues  associated  with  differ- 
entiated tuition  fees  compared  with  other  tuition 
fee  policies?” 

1.  Can  differential  fees  be  an  effective  tool  to 
address  issues  of  quality? 

The  severe  underfunding  of  higher  education 
in  Ontario,  particularly  with  respect  to  other 
provinces  and  states  in  North  America,  has  sub- 
stantially depleted  resources  in  support  of  core 
components  of  programs  and  facilities  to  deliver 
programs  of  quality.  While  restoration  of  an  ap- 
propriate level  of  public  funding  is  being  actively 
pursued,  introduction  of  a differentiated  tuition 
fee  may  provide  additional  dollars  to  main- 
tain/restore quality  education  in  high-cost  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  programs.  Lower 
tuition  can  be  a positive  factor  in  recruitment.  If, 
however,  other  universities  are  charging  a differ- 
ential fee  to  enhance  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
grams, demand  for  Guelph’s  programs  — which 
will  be  seen  as  of  lower  quality — could  conceiva- 
bly decline. 

2.  Can  differential  fees  be  an  effective  tool  to 
expand  programs  or  add  new  programs? 

With  the  underfunding,  we  have  been  unable 
to  expand  enrolment  in  some  of  our  high-cost 
programs.  The  additional  general  tuition  reve- 
nue could  support  expansion  of  capacity  in  cer- 
tain programs  that  are  in  high  demand  by 
providing  revenue  to  support  hiring  additional 
faculty  to  offer  additional  courses.  In  addition, 
there  are  almost  no  resources  to  support  new  and 
innovative  programs.  Some  of  these  programs 
are  costly  to  introduce;  departments  would  be 
hesitant  to  invest  in  such  opportunities  without 
being  able  to  charge  a fee  that  would  help  recoup 
costs. 

3.  What  principle  or  criterion  best  captures 
the  equitable  incidence  of  financial  cost  to 
students? 

While  we  opposed  the  move  and  lobbied 
against  it,  we  must  recognize  that  the  provincial 
and  federal  governments  have  moved  away  from 
grant-based  student  financial  support  in  Canada. 
As  a result,  students  who  need  financial  support 
have  to  seek  loan-based  aid.  Such  a policy  affects 
all  students,  but  most  particularly  those  from 
lower  or  middle  socio-economic  backgrounds 
who  do  not  have  the  resources  and  who  may  lack 
the  collateral  for  private-sector  loans. 

Although  some  observers  believe  that  tuition 
fee  increases  are  unacceptable  options,  they 
might,  if  pressed,  reluctantly  view  a strategy  of 
across-the-board  tuition  fee  increases  as  being 
more  equitable.  This  scheme  has  the  feature  of 
equalizing  the  financial  burden  associated  with 
tuition  for  each  student  as  contrasted  to  one  that 
charges  differential  fees  to  a subset  of  students. 

Proponents  of  differential  fees  argue  that 
across-the-board  tuition  increases  can  be  inequi- 
table in  that  students  in  low-cost  programs  are 
actually  subsidizing  students  in  high-cost  pro- 
grams. They  argue  that  the  tuition-to-program- 
cost  ratio  and  perhaps  the  tuition-to-program- 
quality  ratio  are  more  suitable  gauges  of  equity. 
They  argue  that  it  is  inherently  unfair  to  charge 
the  same  fee  for  all  students  when  there  is  trans- 
parent evidence  that  the  costs  of  providing  edu- 
cation or  the  extent  to  which  quality  has 
deteriorated  vary  across  academic  programs.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  government  recognizes  the 
different  cost  of  programs  through  its  funding 
model;  it  provides,  for  example,  more  support  to 
science  programs  than  it  does  to  arts  programs. 

4.  Does  the  potential  for  reduced  accessibility 
to  education  differ  for  an  across-the-board 
increase  for  all  programs  as  contrasted  to  a 
differential  fee  scheme? 

Differential  fees  in  particular  programs  raise 
financial  barriers  for  students  from  lower  or 
modest  socio-economic  backgrounds.  Students 
who  are  not  able  to  raise  the  financial  support 
necessary  to  enter  a program  with  higher  tuition 


costs,  no  matter  what  the  earning  potential  on 
graduation,  may  never  apply  to  enter  a particular 
program.  Career  choice  is  thus  restricted  because 
students  dismiss  the  possibility  of  pursuing  a par- 
ticular field  based  on  the  cost  of  the  program. 
Moreover,  the  reluctance  of  some  students  to  ac- 
cept debt  will  sway  students  on  graduation  to 
seek  employment  in  areas  with  the  highest  finan- 
cial return.  As  students  leaving  university  are  ar- 
guably at  the  most  creative  period  of  their  lives  at 
this  time,  such  an  action  could  limit  the  creative 
potential  of  graduates  and  certainly  limit  job  sat- 
isfaction and  effectiveness. 

At  the  same  time,  in  these  times  of  under- 
funding,  the  consequence  of  not  increasing  tui- 
tion in  one  program  will  be  an  across-the-board 
increase  in  all  programs,  thus  increasing  the  cost 
of  all  programs.  Would  accessibility  issues  not  be 
addressed  by  allowing  for  differentiation  of  a par- 
ticular program  but  ensuring  that  awards  pro- 
grams are  designed  so  that  students  with 
financial  constraints  will  not  be  affected  any  dif- 
ferently than  those  entering  other  programs  on 
campus. 

5.  Should  potential  future  earnings  differen- 
tials independently  influence  our  tuition  pol- 
icy? 

The  average  earning  potential  of  graduates 
varies  among  programs.  Differential  fees  could 
be  introduced  to  programs  where  graduates  have 
a greater  earning  potential  at  graduation,  i.e., 
bear  a greater  cost  of  their  education  on  the  basis 
that  they  have  a greater  potential  to  repay  that 
cost  on  graduation.  Differentiation  in  programs 
of  higher  cost  where  there  is  a higher  earning  po- 
tential may  allow  U of  G to  contain  fees  in 
lower-cost  programs  or  reduce/limit  increases  in 
costs  in  programs  where  the  earning  potential  of 
graduates  is  lower.  It  needs  to  be  recognized  that 
there  are  some  concerns  with  making  decisions 
based  on  projected  future  earnings.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  predict  an  individual’s  income.  Moreo- 
ver, it  also  puts  pressure  on  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  a less  profitable  career  path  after  gradua- 
tion, such  as  work  in  a charitable  institution  or  as 
public  health  doctors  or  legal  aid  lawyers. 

6.  How  will  the  introduction  of  differential 
fees,  based  on  established  factors,  affect  our 
competitive  position? 

Any  consideration  of  fees  must  include  a 
comparison  of  fees  at  other  institutions  to  ensure 
that  Guelph’s  fee  structure  remains  competitive. 
If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  attract  a large 
number  of  high-quality  students,  the  programs 
must  be  priced  competitively. 

Next  Steps 

EMC  wishes  to  engage  the  University  com- 
munity in  this  discussion.  As  such,  committees, 
groups  and  individuals  are  being  asked  to  com- 
ment on  any  aspect  of  this  report,  including  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Should  the  University  include  as  one  of  its 
options  for  dealing  with  a budget  shortfall  the 
possibility  of  further  differentiating  the  fees  of 
programs  already  differentiated?  Why  or  why 
not?  If  not,  which  of  the  options  listed  would  be 
better  for  the  University  to  adopt  to  increase 
revenue? 

2.  Should  the  University  include  as  one  of  its 
options  for  dealing  with  a budget  shortfall  the 
possibility  of  adding  new  or  additional  programs 
to  the  list  of  those  with  existing  differentiated 
fees?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  factors  outlined  above 
would  you  support  as  potential  grounds  for  the 
differentiation  of  fees?  Why? 

4.  If  you  support  differentiation,  are  there  fac- 
tors that  have  not  been  identified  in  this  docu- 
ment that  should  be  included? 

5.  The  matter  of  differentiation  is  being  con- 
sidered as  an  additional  possible  source  of  reve- 
nue. Are  there  other  revenue-generating  options 
the  University  should  consider  that  are  not  cur- 
rently identified  in  the  document? 

Comments  are  requested  by  Nov.  5 
and  can  be  mailed  to  EMC  care  of 
the  office  of  the  associate  vice- 
president  (academic)  on  Level  4 of 
the  University  Centre  or  e-mailed 
to  emc@exec.admin.uoguelph.ca. 
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FOR  SALE 


Garage  sale,  hosted  by  Independent 
Study  in  support  of  the  United  Way, 
Oct.  20, 10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  in  the  foyer 
of  Johnston  Hall. 


1991  Volvo  740  turbo,  five-speed, 
power  sunroof  and  windows,  air, 
228,000  kilometres,  824-5378. 


1987  Honda  Civic,  four-door,  five- 
speed;  portable  colour  TV,  includes 
converter  and  remote;  Sears  stair 
climber,  821-2271  evenings. 


Three-bedroom  bungalow  on  quiet 
street  in  University  Village,  close  to 
College  Avenue  and  the  Hanlon, 
822-8484. 


Five-foot  Ikea  desk,  pine  top  and 
doors;  shelving;  futon,  black  frame; 
various  pieces  of  luggage,  824-1057. 


Funky  ’50s  furniture:  dressing  table 
with  six  drawers,  two  shelves;  30-  by 
42-inch  mirror  with  matching  dou- 
ble bed  frame;  wood-design  kitchen 
table;  wooden  table,  48  by  17  3/4 
inches;  Sleep  Factory  Orthosupreme 
single  box  spring  and  mattress, 
excellent  condition,  836-5103. 


Woman’s  five-speed  bicycle, 
recently  overhauled;  three  foam  easy 


chairs,  822-3312. 


Maple  harvest  table  with  six  chairs, 
Laura,  Ext.  4676  or  823-8926. 


Yamaha  student  flute,  lightly  used 
with  new  cork/pads,  hard  case,  pol- 
ishing cloth,  two  music  books,  Ext. 
6922  or  send  e-mail  to  jbo- 
tari@uoguelph.ca. 


Bateman  prints:  Orca  Procession, 
Winter  Wren,  Blackbird,  Kingfisher 
and  Arctic  Wolf,  821-3158  after  5 
p.m. 


1987  Plymouth  Reliant,  maroon, 
four-door  automatic,  good  body, 
reliable,  Emily,  822-2542. 


Amisco  bunk  beds  and  mattresses, 
one  year  old,  leave  message  at 
826-0590. 


Nokia  bag  phone,  seldom  used,  Ext. 
8176  or  821-5023. 


Coffee  table;  barbecue;  girl’s  Jupa 
one-piece  ski  suit,  size  5,  Ext.  6 1 1 6 or 
822-1438. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  apartment,  private 
entrance,  gas  fireplace,  dishwasher, 


washer/dryer,  parking,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  available  Nov.  1 or 
Dec.  1,  $850  a month  plus  utilities, 
leave  message  at  827-9070  or  send 
e-mail  to  pentland@supernet.ab. 


One-bedroom  basement  walkout 
apartment  in  new  home  in  south 
end  of  Guelph,  backs  on  to  Preserva- 
tion Park,  private  entrance,  parking 
for  one  car,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
suit  mature  single  person,  available 
Dec.  1 , $650  a month  inclusive,  Scott 
or  Heather,  826-0787. 


WANTED 


Weekend  help  on  dairy  farm,  close  to 
city  limits,  824-0796. 


Partially  or  fully  furnished  accom- 
modation for  the  month  of 
December  or  longer  for  mature, 
responsible  non-smoker,  preferably 
downtown  or  rural,  willing  to  do  odd 
jobs,  house/pet  sit,  skilled  at 
electrical,  plumbing,  drywall, 
763-6120. 


AVAILABLE 


Writer/former  legal  assistant  for 
administrative/secretarial  work  by 
the  day,  week  or  month,  Mary  Ann, 
827-9415  or  send  e-mail  to  fly- 
ingm@interlog.com. 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  than  Steamatic© 

836-7340 


Ask  about  carpot  & upholstery  cleaning 


• Residential 
» Commercial 


STEAMATIC. 
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Realty  World-Collingwood  Town  & Country  Realty  is  pleased  to 
welcome  Rose  Townsley  to  their  sales  team.  After  many  years  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,  OMAF,  her  own  business  in  bulk/hcalth  food  and 
as  a certified  Reflexologist  in  Guelph,  Rose  has  moved  to  The  Town  of 
The  Blue  Mountains.  She  is  committed  to  assisting  you  with  all  your 
Real  Estate  needs  in  the  Coilingwood/Thornbury/Wasaga  Beach  area. 

If  you  enjoy  die  mountains  and  the  Lake,  this  is 
the  place  to  be.  Call  Rose  today  at  our  toll  free 
number  1-800-610-4868. 


REALTY  WORLD 


Realty  World  - Collingwood  Town  & Country 

560  First  Street,  Collingwood,  On  L9Y  1C1 


Each  oflict  U UKkp£ndaitly<7wnal& oprraed 


COUNTRY  HOME 

15  Minutes  from  Guelph  (South  of  401) 

Located  in  a private  enclave  of  estate  homes,  this  contemporary  4,200  square 
foot,  4 bedroom  home  on  2.21  acres,  offers  spacious  principal  rooms,  2 unique 
“loft  style"  bedrooms,  separate  den  and  great  room.  It  features  a beautiful 
pool/patio  area,  children’s  play  centre  and  lovely  landscaped  grounds  with 
many  mature  trees.  Detached  3 bay  brick  garage  has  walk  up  to  a floored  attic. 
Perfect  for  the  large  family  or  entertaining;  ideal  for  a home  office. 

David  Kovals,  Assoc.  Broker  519-623-3587  e-mail  dkovatsOcontinuvm.org 
Rep.  Prudential  Grand  Valley  Realty,  $19-621-2000  MLS  90199s 


WINDSHIELD  REPAIRS 

No  Cost  to  You* 


it  doesn't  look  like  much  now,  but 
tomorrow  it  could  look  like  $300 


Remember  Repair  • Don’t  Replace 


’With  proper  comprehensive  insurance 

• Insurance  industry  approved  • Life  lime  guarantee 
~ Fast  service  (10-1S  minutes)  on  site 
Most  chips  become  cracks  requiring  replacement 
Save  the  environment  ■ windshields  can  not  be  recycled 


FREE  MOBILE  SERVICE 

Look  for  the  Xpress  Auto  Sign  at  this  Canadian  Tire  location 

615  Scottsdale  Drive 
519-826-7653 


An  opportunity  for  undergraduate,  diploma 
and  graduate  students  to  earn  up  to 


for  developing  new  products  and/or 
marketing  strategies  for  Ontario  soybeans. 


Project  Y 

Soybean  Opportunities  for  Youth 


UNIVERSITY 

ygUELPH 


www.soybeans.com/projectsoy 

For  further  information  contact:  Mirjana  Vrbaski,  824-4120,  Ext.  2667 
e-mail:  mirjana@research.uoguelph.ca 

Registration  forms  are  available  in  Room  213  Reynolds  Building.  Final  Project  Deadline:  March  24,  2000 

REGISTRATION  DEADLINE:  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  19, 1999 


At  Guelph  11  October  13, 1999 


ARBORETUM 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  will  meet  Oct.  20  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Horticulturist  Henry  Kock  will  dis- 
cuss “Schoolyard  Naturalization.” 
Everyone  is  welcome. 


ART  CENTRE 


Baker  Lake  artist  Irene  Avaalaaqiaq 
and  Nunavut  art  dealer  Sally 
Qimminu’aaq  Webster  will  give  a 
public  talk  on  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre’s  exhibition 
“Where  Myth,  Dream  and  Reality 
Intersect:  The  Art  of  Irene  Avaa- 
laaqiaq’' Oct.  18  at  2:30  p.m. 


The  art  centre  hosts  an  afternoon  of 
chamber  music  Oct.  24  at  3 p.m.  Per- 
formers are  Henry  Janzen  on  viola 
and  violin,  pianist  Alison  MacNeill, 
tenor  Glyn  Evans,  violist  Ralph 
Aldrich,  cellist  Laura  Jones  and  clari- 
netist Melissa  Irwin.  Tickets  are  $10 
and  $6  and  are  available  at  the  door 
or  from  the  School  of  Fine  Art  and 
Music  at  Ext.  2991. 


ATHLETICS 


On  Oct.  30,  U of  G hosts  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University’s  women’s 
lacrosse  team  at  1:30  p.m.  and  the 
University  of  Windsor  football  team 
at  2 p.m. 


The  men’s  hockey  Gryphons  are  at 
home  to  the  University  of  Quebec  at 
Trois  Rivieres  Oct.  30  at  7:30  p.m., 
Concordia  Oct.  31  at  2 p.m.  and 
Brock  Nov.  4 at  7:30  p.m.  The 
women’s  hockey  team  hosts  Wind- 
sor Nov.  12  at  7:30  p.m.  and  Nov.  13 
at  1:30  p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  fall  Thursday  at  Noon  concert 
series  continues  Oct.  14  in  MacKin- 
non 107  with  flutist  Susan  Lapp- 
McNally  and  pianist  Valerie  Nicol. 
Catherine  Potter  and  Ravi 
Naimpally  perform  north  Indian 
classical  music  Oct.  21.  Admission  is 
free,  but  donations  are  welcome. 


CONFERENCES 


The  annual  Scottish  Studies  Confer- 
ence Oct.  16  focuses  on  “The  Emi- 
grant Experience:  The  Scottish  Dias- 
pora.” Registration  begins  at  9 a.m. 
in  the  OVC  Learning  Centre.  Cost  of 
the  lectures  is  $20  general,  $15  for 
members  of  the  Scottish  Studies 
Foundation  and  free  for  students. 


The  North  American  chapter  of  the 
International  Farming  Systems 
Association  will  hold  its  fourth  bien- 
nial conference  Oct.  20  to  23  at  U of 
G and  the  College  Inn.  The  theme  of 
the  conference  is  “Thinking  Outside 
the  Box:  Sustaining  Agriculture  in 
the  21st  Century.”  For  more  details, 
visit  the  Web  site  www.oac. 
uoguelph.ca/FSR,  call  Ellen  Wall  at 
Ext  8480  or  send  e-mail  to 
ewall@uoguelph.ca. 


VENT  S 


LECTURES 


The  Winegard  Alumni  Visiting 
Professor  Series,  being  held  in  OAC 
this  year  in  celebration  of  its  125,h 
anniversary,  presents  Michel 
Georges  of  the  Faculty  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Li£ge, 
Belgium,  Oct.  19  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
OVC  1714.  His  topic  is  “Genomics 
and  Animal  Production:  Friend  or 
Foe?” 


The  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition  is  hosting  a 
speakers’  series  this  semester.  On 
Oct.  20,  Eleanor  Maccoby,  a psy- 
chology professor  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, will  discuss  “How  Much  Do 
Parents  Matter?  Current  Controver- 
sies Concerning  Nature  and  Nur- 
ture” at  12:30  p.m.  in  FACS  106. 


The  Guelph-Waterloo  Program  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Physics’  Distin- 
guished Lecture  Series  presents  Paul 
Corkum  of  the  Steacie  Institute  for 
Molecular  Sciences,  National  Re- 
search Council  of  Canada,  Oct.  21  at 
4 p.m.  at  the  University  of  Waterloo 
(Physics  145).  His  topic  is 
“Ultrashort  Pulse  Science:  From 
Femtoseconds  to  Attoseconds.”  A 
reception  will  follow. 


Francisco  Sagasti,  president  of  Foro 
Nacional/Intemacional  in  Lima, 
Peru,  will  give  the  1999  Hopper 
Lecture  Oct.  26  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113,  discussing  “The 
Future  of  Development  Co- 
operation: More  of  the  Same  or 
Radical  Break?”  The  1998  Hopper 
Lecture  — “Women’s  Rights  in  the 
Global  Economy:  Can  Feminists 
Transform  Development?”  by 
Joanna  Kerr  of  the  North-South 
Institute  — is  now  available  on  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs 
Web  site  at  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
CIP/index.htm. 


NOTICES 


Career  Services  presents  an  educa- 
tional opportunities  fair  on  the 
theme  “Beyond  Graduation”  Oct.  26 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  in  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  courtyard.  Represen- 
tatives from  a variety  of  programs, 
including  social  work,  law,  chiro- 
practic, education,  graduate  studies, 
applied  arts  and  sciences  and  master 
of  business  administration,  will  be 
available  to  answer  questions. 


The  fall  deadline  for  nominations  for 
honorary  degrees  and  University 
professors  emeriti  is  Oct.  31.  Honor- 
ary degrees  recognize  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  arts,  the 
humanities  and  the  sciences  or 
achievements  in  professional  or 
public  life.  The  University  professor 
emeritus  designation  is  bestowed  on 
faculty  who  will  continue  their 
scholarly  association  with  the  Uni- 
versity after  retirement,  with  the 
prime  criterion  for  nomination 
being  sustained  outstanding  schol- 
arship that  is  recognized  interna- 
tionally. For  more  information 


about  the  nomination  process,  call 
the  Senate  Office  at  Ext.  6758. 


The  Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute 
offers  language  training  fellowships 
for  studying  an  Indian  language  at  a 
Canadian  university,  a summer  pro- 
gram in  India  to  study  development 
issues,  undergraduate  awards  for 
students  in  development  studies, 
women  and  development  awards  in 
India  for  faculty  and  PhD  students, 
and  seed  grants  for  India  studies  in 
Canadian  universities.  Submission 
deadlines  vary.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs  InfoCentre  in  Day 
Hall  or  the  Web  site  www.ucal- 
gary.ca/~sici. 


If  you  plan  to  visit  the  United  King- 
dom or  will  be  spending  a sabbatical 
there,  the  academic  relations  unit  of 
the  Canadian  High  Commission  in 
London,  England,  would  like  to 
know.  The  unit  promotes  teaching, 
research  and  publication  about  Can- 
ada in  the  United  Kingdom,  fosters 
academic  links  and  offers  speaking 
and  other  opportunities  for  visiting 
Canadian  academics.  Send  e-mail  to 
Michael  Hellyer  at  michael.hel- 
lyer@dfait-maeci.gc.ca. 


The  University  of  Calgary  Gor- 
bachev Foundation  invites  applica- 
tions for  funding  of  up  to  $130,000 
over  three  years  for  projects  in  Rus- 
sia that  contribute  to  practical  solu- 
tions to  problems  in  the  area  of  pub- 
lic policy,  particularly  related  to 
essential  social  services.  For  more 
information,  call  Sharon  Hamilton, 
403-220-8484,  fax  to  403-289-0171 
or  send  e-mail  to  ucgf@ucalgary.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Economics  pres- 
ents Paul  Gomme  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  Cleveland  discuss- 
ing “Business  Cycles  in  a Life  Cycle 
Model  With  Home  Production” 
Oct.  15.  On  Oct.  22,  the  topic  is 
“Competing  Premarital  Invest- 
ments” with  Mike  Peters  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Seminars  begin 
at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  234. 


Up  next  in  the  biochemistry  seminar 
series  is  David  Riddick  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  discussing  “The 
Ups  and  Downs  of  Cytochrome 
P450  Regulation  by  Aromatic 
Hydrocarbons”  Oct.  19  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


Nathan  Lovejoy  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  is  guest 
speaker  in  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy seminar  series  Oct.  19  as  he 
explains  “Phylogenetic  Systematics 
of  Needlefishes:  Interpreting  Het- 
erochrony and  South  American  Bio- 
geography.”  On  Oct.  21,  Paul 
Chippindale  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Arlington  considers  “Evolu- 
tionary History  and  Phylogenetic 
Relationships  of  Central  Texas 
Spring  and  Cave  Salamanders,  Eury- 
cea  and  Typhlomolge  (Piethodonti- 
dae:  Hemidactylini).”  The  seminars 


begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyol- 
ogy’s seminar  series  continues  Oct. 
19  with  graduate  student  Kabir 
Chowdhury  discussing  “Managing 
Oxbow  Lakes  in  Bangladesh”  and 
Oct.  26  with  graduate  student  Lisa 
O’Connor  examining  “The  Propor- 
tions of  Sea  Lamprey  That  Success- 
fully Spawn  in  Tributaries  to  Lake 
Ontario.”  The  seminars  begin  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


"Dynamical  Reconstruction  of  Cha- 
otic Signals”  is  the  topic  of  Simon 
Haykin  of  McMaster  University  in 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  seminar  series  Oct.  19  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Chemistry  and  Microbi- 
ology 261. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
presents  Guelph  graduate  Camilla 
Singh  discussing  “Being  a Graduate 
Student  in  Fine  Art  in  Europe”  Oct. 
20  and  artist  Riduan  Tomkins  on 
“Untitled:  The  Alien  Modern”  Oct. 
26.  The  talks  begin  at  noon  in  Zavitz 
320. 


The  Health  and  Performance  Cen- 
tre’s seminar  series  on  nutrition  with 
dietitian  Heidi  Smith  concludes  Oct. 
20  with  a discussion  of  “What’s  the 
Beef  With  Meat?”  The  talk  begins  at 
7 p.m.  in  Powell  207.  Cost  is  $15.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  3254. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  seminar  features 
Wolfgang  Lorenz  of  Universitat 
Karlsruhe  discussing  “The  Role  of 
Electrochemistry  in  Nanostructur- 
ing of  Semiconductor  Surfaces”  Oct. 
29  at  3:15  p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
222. 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture presents  Prof.  Dana  Paramskas 
discussing  “French  on  the  Web:  In- 
teractive Web  Courses:  Design  and 
Management”  Nov.  5 at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  020. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  work- 
shops for  faculty  and  teaching  staff 
continue  with  “Design  Basics  for  the 
Web”  Oct.  20,  “HTML  II:  Looking 
Under  the  Hood”  Oct.  29,  “An 
Introduction  to  WebCT”  Nov.  3 and 
“PowerPoint  II:  Advanced”  Nov.  12. 
Full  details  can  be  found  on  the  Web 
at  http://www.tss.uoguelph.ca/ 
workshops.html.  Register  on  the 
Web  site  or  by  calling  Mary  Nairn  at 
Ext.  3571. 


TSS  now  supports  Heuris  MPEG 
software  on  campus  for  Web  page 
design  or  CD-ROM,  to  be  used  as 
part  of  curriculum  resources.  MPEG 
is  a digitizing  compression  system 
that  encodes  (converts  video  into  the 
digital  format)  and  compresses  digi- 
tal video  files.  TSS  will  be  offering  a 
demo  workshop  on  MPEG  this 
semester.  For  more  information,  call 
Pat  Thompson  at  Ext.  2965  or  send 
e-mail  to  pslawich@tss.uoguelph.ca. 


TSS  is  offering  five  workshops  on 
learner-centred  teaching  at  U of  G. 
Workshops  run  from  10:30  a.m.  to 
noon  in  Day  Hall  124.  Topics  are 
“Exploring  Learner-Centredness” 
Oct.  18,  “Indicators  of  Learner- 
Centredness:  A Checklist”  Oct.  19, 
“Student  Self-  and  Peer  Assessment” 
Oct.  25,  “Science  Students  ‘Do’  and 
Arts  Students  ‘Think’”  Oct.  27  and 
“The  Critically  Reflective  Teacher” 
Oct.  29.  To  register,  call  Susan 
Rimkus  at  Ext.  3107  or  send  e-mail 
to  srimkus@uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  oral  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Sylvain  Lariviere,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Business,  is 
Oct.  29  at  1 p.m.  in  UC  334.  The  the- 
sis is  “An  Assessment  of  Market 
Access  and  Export  Subsidy  Reforms 
on  the  World  Dairy  Market.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Karl  Meilke. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Distress  Centre  of  Wellington- 
Dufferin  seeks  volunteers  to  support 
its  crisis  and  support  line.  Intensive 
training  is  provided,  with  new  pro- 
grams starting  every  month.  Volun- 
teers are  asked  to  commit  four  hours 
a week  or  16  hours  a month  for  one 
year.  For  more  information,  call 
821-3761. 


The  local  Katimavik  group  needs  bil- 
let families  to  host  young  people 
aged  17  to  21  from  Oct.  24  to  Nov.  5. 
A stipend  of  $5  per  day  will  be  paid 
to  assist  with  costs.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  project  leader  Katie  Gad 
at  766-4586. 


The  Alzheimer  Society  of  Guelph- 
Wellington  presents  a conference  on 
“Allies  in  Aging:  Intergenerational 
Well-Being,  Strengthening  Family 
and  Community”  Oct.  29  and  30  at 
the  Guelph  Holiday  Inn.  The  Friday 
session  will  be  of  interest  to  service 
providers;  Saturday  is  designed  for 
families  and  seniors.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  836-7672. 


“Wheeled  War  I,”  an  exhibition  on 
the  history  of  the  Canadian  Corps 
Cyclist  Battalion,  opens  Oct.  17  at 
McCrae  House  with  a reception 
from  2 to  4 p.m.  The  display  runs 
until  June  18,  2000. 


The  Smile  Theatre  presents  the 
musical  Toe-Tapping ’ Time  Oct.  19 
at  8 p.m.  at  Norfolk  United  Church. 
The  event  will  be  preceded  by  a des- 
sert party  at  6:45  p.m.  Tickets  are  $ 1 2 
general,  $5  for  elementary  school 
students,  and  are  available  by  calling 
Norfolk  Church  at  822-6165  or  the 
River  Run  Centre  at  763-3000. 


Currently  on  exhibition  at  the  Wel- 
lington County  Museum  and 
Archives  are  “Fathers  and  Sons,”  dis- 
playing the  work  of  35  male  artists, 
and  “The  Ties  That  Bind,”  featuring 
aprons  by  textile  artists.  A reception 
to  open  “The  Ties  That  Bind”  is 
slated  for  Oct.  17  from  2 to  4 p.m. 
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DRESSED 

FOR 

SUCCESS 


Members  of  the  winter  class  of 
’99  line  up  in  War  Memorial  Hall 
as  they  get  set  to  become  some 
of  U of  G’s  newest  grads.  They 
were  among  the  more  than  600 
students  who  received  degrees 
and  diplomas  from  the 
University  during  fall 
convocation  Oct.  18  to  20. 
Guelph  also  awarded  three 
honorary  degrees  to  University 
of  Connecticut  molecular 
biologist  Arthur  Chovnick, 
Nunavut  artist  Irene  Avaalaaqiaq 
and  child  psychologist  Eleanor 
Maccoby  of  Stanford  University. 
For  more  convocation  coverage, 
see  pages  3 and  8. 
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CFI  Funds  State-of-the-Art  Spectrometer 


Award  is  Guelph’s  single  largest  under  New  Opportunities  jund  for  young  researchers 


HIS  [ s S IJ  F. 

4 

United  Way  donations  climb 
to  $79,250. 

5 

D&PA  takes  next  step  in 
fund-raising  agenda. 

7 

TWO  staff  members  strike  the 
right  chord. 

9 

HOW  did  a poet  get  to  be  a 
veterinarian? 

1 1 CD-ROM  explores  effects  of 
acid  rain  on  lakes. 

University 

Applauds 

Research 

Chairs 

Federal  initiative  aims 
to  keep  best  researchers, 
scholars,  scientists 


The  federal  government  has 
announced  a new  initiative,  the 
21st  Century  Chairs  for  Research 
Excellence,  intended  to  keep  the 
best  and  brightest  researchers, 
scholars  and  scientists  in  Canada 
and  to  attract  top  researchers  from 
around  the  world. 

The  government  will  fund  1,200 
new  research  positions  at  Canadian 
universities  over  the  next  three 
years,  at  a cost  of  $180  million  per 
year.  An  additional  800  chairs  will 
be  added  as  soon  as  possible,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $120  million. 

“The  21st  Century  Chairs  are  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  meet  its  research  mission 
using  its  own  sense  of  where  re- 
search strengths  exist  and  where 
they  should  be  fostered,”  says  Prof. 
Chris  McKenna,  chair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics. 

“The  University  has  done  ex- 
traordinarily well  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  highly  targeted  funding 
initiatives,  and  it  is  now  time  to 
build  on  the  broader  base  of  re- 
search excellence  that  exists  across 
campus.  In  particular,  I hope  that 
the  intellectual  capital  in  the  arts, 
humanities  and  social  sciences  can 
be  recognized  and  enhanced  by 
this.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
adds:  “This  is  a wonderful  commit- 
ment by  the  federal  government  and 
will  contribute  significantly  to  our 
Continued  on  page  14 


A TEAM  OF  U OF  G researchers 
will  receive  $287,697  from  the 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation’s 
(CFI)  New  Opportunities  fund  to 
purchase  equipment  intended  to 
further  strengthen  Guelph’s  ana- 
lytical capabilities  in  molecular 
biology  and  biotechnology. 

Along  with  matching  funding  ex- 
pected from  the  Ontario  Innovation 
Trust  (a  recently  created  body 
through  which  the  province  matches 
CFI  projects  as  a sister  to  the  Ontario 
Research  and  Development  Chal- 
lenge Fund),  as  well  as  funding  and 
in-kind  contributions  from  indus- 
try partners  and  U of  G,  the  team 
expects  to  receive  a total  of 
$719,244  to  purchase  a new  state- 
of-the-art  mass  spectrometer.  CFI 
and  its  provincial  counterpart  each 
fund  up  to  40  per  cent  of  a project. 

This  is  Guelph’s  single  largest 
award  under  CFI’s  New  Opportu- 
nities program,  which  provides  in- 
frastructure support  for  young 
researchers.  Last  fall,  CFI  an- 
nounced funding  for  four  U of  G 
proposals  under  this  category,  in- 
cluding a project  on  molecular 
marking  technology  for  crop  sci- 
ence worth  $223,600. 

The  new  mass  spectrometer  will 
be  used  by  nine  co-applicants  and 
by  another  14  researchers  in  eight 
departments  spanning  four  col- 
leges across  campus  — the  College 
of  Biological  Science,  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science, 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
and  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. 

All  plan  to  use  the  instrument 


and  recent  developments  in 
genomics-proteomics  to  identify 
and  analyse  proteins.  The  device  will 
help  U of  G scientists  remain  com- 
petitive in  this  rapidly  growing  field, 
in  which  researchers  use  informa- 
tion about  an  organism’s  genome  to 
analyse  gene  function. 

“We  will  have  a great  genomics- 
proteomics  facility  here,”  says  Prof. 
Joseph  Yankulov,  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  lead  investigator  in  the 
CFI  application.  He  hopes  to  have 
the  new  facility  running  by  summer 


The  provincial  government 
has  issued  colleges  and 
universities  a request  for  proposals 
for  its  $742-million  SuperBuild 
Growth  Fund.The  fund,  announced 
as  part  of  the  1999  Ontario  budget, 
will  provide  post-secondary  institu- 
tions with  funds  to  build  and 
modernize  infrastructure. 

There  are  two  categories  of  pro- 
posals. Category  1 covers  single  in- 
stitution initiatives.  Category  2 
covers  proposals  for  innovative  aca- 
demic projects  involving  two  or 
more  institutions,  with  a preference 
given  to  projects  that  promote  co- 
operation between  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 


2000. 

Yankulov  says  the  award  stresses 
that  U of  G “is  going  in  the  right  di- 
rection, studying  biological  phe- 
nomena on  a molecular  level.  The 
amount  of  the  award  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  University  of  Guelph  is 
recognized  by  the  government  as  a 
good  place  for  these  studies.” 

Prof.  Ross  Hallett,  assistant  vice- 
president  (research  infrastructure), 
says  the  investment  in  a Maldi-Tof 
mass  spectrometer  “fills  a key  equip- 
ment need  in  our  endeavour  to  be- 


Criteria  for  proposal  selection  in- 
clude projected  enrolment  growth 
should  the  project  receive  funding, 
student  demand  for  the  project, 
third-party  funding  sources,  and 
community  or  regional  impact  the 
proposed  project  will  provide.  Dead- 
lines are  Nov.  15  for  Category  1 pro- 
posals and  Dec.  15  for  Category  2. 

Guelph  plans  to  submit  proposals 
in  both  categories  based  on  the  out- 
come of  the  planning  process  cur- 
rendy  under  way  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Univer- 
sity Planning  (SCUP)  to  respond  to 
the  increased  cohort.  Following  dis- 
cussions at  VP  AC  and  SCUP,  the  in- 
tent is  currendy  to  submit  one 


come  state-of-the-art  in  the  iden-  ti- 
fication  of  gene  products  and  in  pro- 
tein structure- function  studies,  all  of 
which  are  part  of  our  institurional 
theme  in  food  system  genomics  and 
transgenics.” 

Yankulov  says  scientists  will  be 
able  to  identify  proteins  unequivo- 
cally by  comparing  information  col- 
lected from  the  mass  spectrometer 
with  exisdng  genome  databases,  in- 
cluding the  human  genome  and 
those  of  many  other  organisms.  By 
Continued  on  page  14 


proposal  in  Category  1 for  a new 
building  related  to  the  Axelrod  and 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  build- 
ings (which  together  have  a $22- 
million  deferred-maintenance  prob- 
lem) and  to  the  classroom  needs  of 
the  University.  A second  proposal 
under  Category  2 would  be  in  col- 
laboration with  Humber  College  to 
support  the  joint  program  initiatives 
being  considered  under  Guelph’s 
memorandum  of  agreement  with 
the  college  (see  @Guelph  July  7). 

A full  report  on  the  planning  pro- 
cess and  some  strategic  options  for 
the  campus  community  to  consider 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of 
@Guelph. 


Province  Calls  for  Proposals 
for  SuperBuild  Growth  Fund 

U of  G plans  to  submit  proposals  in  both  funding  categories 
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GOURMET  MARKET 


Fresh  from  our  hitehen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 


• Chicken  7?  Dumplings 
• Com  and  Bean  Chowder 


• Vegetarian  Chili 

• Spinach  Stuffed  Turkey  & Herb  Meatloaf 

“Fast  food  goes  gourmet ” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 
Thurs-Frl.  9-8 
Sat.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


lYoawurttolMHrt 


ato,  CAN  VISION  OO 

OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 

Guelph 

^ ' 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 

Montessori  ScfiooC  of  ‘WefCmgton 

68  Suffolk  SlW„  Guelph,  ON.  N1H2J2  Telephone  (519)  821-5876 


MONTESSORI 

Primary  Education 

The  Montessori  School  of  Wellington  provides 
Montessori  education  for  children  aged  3 to  6 years 
in  our  Casa  programme. 


Our  school  offers: 


♦ trained  Montessori  teachers 

♦ French  tuition 

♦ fully  equipped  spacious  classrooms 

♦ full  & half-day  programs 


♦ outdoor  play  area 

♦ central  downtown  location 

♦ before  & after  school 
supervision 

♦ large  gymnasium 


Call  Glynis  or  Karen  at  (519)  821-5876 
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RE  P OIT 


Universities  increase  public  advocacy  efforts  to  stress  need  for  greater  funding 


PRESIDENT  Mordechai  Rozanski  updated  Senate 
Oct.  12  on  the  ongoing  efforts  of  Ontario 
universities  to  stress  the  need  for  greater  public  funding 
and  to  draw  attention  to  the  increased  demand  for 
university  spaces.  He  said  universities  have  increased 
their  public  advocacy  efforts,  most  recently  with  an  Oct. 
8 press  conference  at  Queen’s  Park  attended  by  16 
Ontario  university  presidents  and  a letter  signed  by  all 
university  presidents  to  Dianne  Cunningham,  minister 
of  training,  colleges  and  universities,  stressing  the  need 
for  a multi-year  provincial  commitment  to  increase 
core  operating  funds. 

The  Working  Group  on  University  Capacity  met 
with  the  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and  Universities 


and  finance  ministers  Oct.  12  to  discuss  the  need  for  in- 
creased operating  funding.  The  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities’  (COU)  Task  Force  on  University  Ad- 
vancement, whose  membership  includes  Darlene 
Frampton,  U of  G’s  director  of  Communications  and 
Public  Affairs,  is  preparing  a report  on  the  importance 
of  university  education  to  the  social,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  society.  (For  more  details  of  COU 
activities,  see  page  13.) 

At  the  federal  level,  universities  are  pressing  for  in- 
creased transfer  payments  with  a specific  commitment 
to  post-secondary  education. 

Rozanski  also  reported  on  continuing  planning 
meetings  related  to  the  increased  cohort. 


CANADIAN  STUDIES  PROGRAM 
DISCONTINUED 

U of  G’s  Canadian  studies  pro- 
gram will  be  discontinued  as  of  fall 
2000.  The  decision  to  discontinue 
the  program  was  reached  after 
much  discussion  at  Senate. 

Prof.  Jim  Mottin,  Psychology,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  (BUGS),  which 
proposed  discontinuation  of  the 
program,  assured  senators  that 
Guelph  would  not  be  eliminating 
Canadian  study  courses,  but  would 
only  be  removing  a specific  sched- 
ule of  study.  It  will  still  be  possible 
for  interested  students  to  declare  a 
major  focusing  on  Canadian  stud- 
ies through  a program  of  independ- 
ent study,  he  said.  A wide  range  of 
courses  with  Canadian  content  will 
continue  to  be  available  in  a variety 
of  disciplines,  including  history, 
political  science,  economics  and 
English. 

Discontinuation  of  the  program 
does  not  preclude  the  development 
of  a new  Canadian  studies  program 
with  a different  focus,  said  Mottin. 
BUGS  is  hopeful  that  a new  version 
will  be  proposed,  one  that  can  bet- 
ter compete  with  programs  at  sister 
universities  and  can  obtain  the  en- 
rolment it  needs. 

Mottin  told  Senate  that  the  deci- 
sion to  propose  discontinuation  of 
Canadian  studies  had  been  neither 
easy  nor  rushed.  The  program  has 
been  under  review  for  a number  of 
years,  consistent  with  the  directives 
of  U of  G’s  Strategic-Planning 
Commission.  Enrolment  in  the 
program  has  been  consistently  low, 
he  said,  and  efforts  to  increase  stu- 
dent numbers  have  been  to  no  avail. 
The  program  does  not  have  the  stu- 
dent, faculty  or  college  support  it 
needs  to  thrive,  he  said. 

Mottin  assured  senators  that 
students  currently  in  the  program 
will  be  able  to  complete  it. 

Prof.  Brian  Woodrow,  Political 
Science,  director  of  the  Canadian 
studies  program  since  1992,  said  he 


was  concerned  that  the  University 
was  rushing  to  judge  the  program. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding a broad  framework  for  stu- 
dents to  study  Canadian  issues  and 
noted  that  the  program  had  been 
restructured  and  broadened  in  re- 
cent years. 

Woodrow  rejected  the  notion 
that  U of  G does  not  have  the  re- 
sources needed  to  continue  offering 
a program  with  such  low  enrol- 
ment. The  costs  to  run  the  pro- 
gram’s three  core  courses  are 
minimal,  he  said  — $20,000  a year. 

College  of  Arts  dean  Carole 
Stewart  responded  that  $20,000  was 
not  a negligible  amount.  She  noted 
that  the  introductory  women’s 
studies  course  had  to  close  enrol- 
ment at  260  this  fall  because  the  col- 
lege couldn’t  afford  to  add  another 
section.  The  University  should  be 
putting  its  resources  where  students 
want  to  take  courses  and  where 
there  is  strong  support,  she  said. 

Woodrow  also  said  it  would  be 
better  to  continue  the  Canadian 
studies  program  and  revise  it  than 
to  come  up  with  a new  program,  as 
BUGS  has  suggested.  He  asked  that 
Senate  consider  granting  more  time 
for  review. 

Prof.  Michael  Nightingale,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  (CSAHS),  re- 
sponded that  review  has,  in  fact, 
been  going  on  for  25  years.  And  the 
review  has  determined  that  Cana- 
dian studies  doesn’t  stack  up  as  well 
as  other  interdisciplinary  programs 
in  the  college,  he  said.  With  only 
limited  resources  available,  deci- 
sions have  to  be  made  about  what 
to  keep. 

Nightingale  said  decisions  about 
the  viability  of  a program  should  be 
based  on  the  strength  of  its  scholar- 
ship, the  commitment  of  faculty, 
the  presence  of  a faculty  champion, 
demand  for  the  program  and  its 
quality  compared  with  that  of  pro- 
grams at  other  universities. 

Twenty-five  years  is  long 


enough  to  try  any  program,  he  said, 
adding  that  it’s  time  to  move  ahead 
so  the  college  can  focus  faculty  time 
on  programs  where  there  is  massive 
demand. 

Frank  Le,  academic  commis- 
sioner for  the  Central  Student  Asso- 
ciation, said  that  broader 
consultation  on  this  issue  was 
needed  and  that  the  timing  of  its 
presentation  to  Senate  was  unfortu- 
nate because  it  came  so  early  in  the 
fall  semester  when  students  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  think  about  broader 
academic  issues.  BA  senator  Dee 
Madden  added  that  the  timing  sur- 
rounding the  original  proposal  last 
March  to  discontinue  Canadian 
studies  was  also  poor  because  stu- 
dents were  in  the  midst  of  final  pa- 
pers and  exams.  Le  asked  Senate  to 
defer  a decision  for  one  month  to 
allow  more  time  for  consultation. 

Prof.  Mike  Matthews,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology,  sug- 
gested that  the  institutional  check- 
list that  any  new  program  must 
fulfil  to  be  approved  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Colleges,  Training  and  Uni- 
versities should  apply  to  old 
programs  as  well.  These  criteria  are 
truth  in  advertising,  academic  qual- 
ity, financial  viability,  institutional 
appropriateness,  societal  need  and 
duplication.  If  these  criteria  were 
applied  to  the  Canadian  studies 
program,  it  would  not  pass  muster, 
he  said. 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  asso- 
ciate vice-president  (academic), 
noted  that  U of  G had  developed  a 
strategic  plan  at  great  expense  and 
that  one  of  its  directives  was  to  con- 
stantly review  programs  with  low 
enrolment.  In  reviews  of  various  in- 
terdisciplinary programs  over  the 
years,  Canadian  studies  has  been 
consistently  highlighted  as  low  in 
enrolment.  Women’s  studies  and 
European  studies  have  been  re- 
viewed as  well,  he  said,  but  both 
have  considerable  demand  and  fac- 
ulty strength. 

Continued  on  page  13 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 

The  annual  Remembrance 
Day  service  is  Nov.  1 1 from 
10:55  to  11:15  a.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Classes  will 
not  be  cancelled,  but  presi- 
dent Mordechai  Rozanski 
has  asked  faculty  to  keep  the 
time  and  date  in  mind  when 
scheduling  assignments  and 
tests  and  in  granting  consid- 
eration to  students  who  may 
miss  part  of  their  class  to 
attend  the  service, 


NOMINATIONS  SOUGHT  FOR 
POSITION  OF  CPES  DEAN 

Applications  and  written  nomina- 
tions are  invited  for  the  position  of 
dean  of  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science,  to  assume 
duties  Sept.  1,  2000.  Applications 
and  nominations  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  Nov.  26  to  Prof.  Iain 
Campbell,  provost  and  vice- 
president  (academic). 

JOHN  BELL  AWARD  HONOURS 
FACULTY  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

The  deadline  for  nominations  for 
the  2000  John  Bell  Award,  which 
recognizes  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  university  education  at  U 
of  G,  is  Dec.  31.  The  award  is 
named  in  honour  of  the  late  Prof. 
John  Bell,  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. The  award  recognizes  indi- 
vidual faculty  who  have  made  out- 
standing contributions  in  course 
and  curriculum  design,  who  have 
shown  educational  leadership  and 
whose  contributions  to  university 
education  have  received  wide  rec- 
ognition. Submit  nominations  to 
the  secretary  of  Senate. 


GENDER  IN  DEVELOPMENT 
FOCUS  OF  WORKSHOP 

A workshop  on  “Gender  in  Devel- 
opment” will  be  held  Nov.  6 from  9 
a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Whipplc- 
tree.  It  will  explore  problems  lacing 
women  in  a developing  country  as 
they  work  to  achieve  socio- 
economic empowerment.  Re- 
source people  are  Prof.  Jim  Shute, 
director  of  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs;  retired  U of  G 
professors  Lila  Engberg  and  Ab 
Moore;  Dorothy  Ngwa  of  SULIFO 
Women’s  Organization  in  Camer- 
oon; Samuel  Awetua  of  the  Sus- 
tainable Livestock  Foundation  in 
Cameroon;  and  Laurie  Lantaigne 
of  the  Canadian  Rotary  Committee 
for  International  Development.  To 
register,  call  Isobel  Lander  at  Ext. 
6904  or  send  e-mail  to  ilan- 
der@uoguelph.ca. 


FALL  PREVIEW  DAY  DRAWS 
i,8oo  STUDENTS,  PARENTS 

U of  G’s  annual  Fall  Preview  Day 
for  high  school  students  and  their 
parents  drew  more  than  1,800  visi- 
tors to  campus  Oct.  24.  Partici- 
pants gathered  in  the  Athletics 
Centre  to  hear  an  address  by  presi- 
dent Mordechai  Rozanski  and  to 
listen  to  a panel  of  students,  stall 
and  faculty  discuss  issues  such  as 
admissions,  finances  and  housing. 
The  day  also  featured  campus  tours 
and  a chance  for  visitors  to  meet 
with  faculty,  staff  and  students. 


They  Went  the  Distance 


^EOPTiT 


First  graduates  of  electronic  MBA  in  agriculture  program  gather  on  campus 


It's  three  thumbs  up  for  Henry  Van  Kessell  of  Vancouver,  left,  Dave  Stanley  of  Toronto,  centre,  and  Mike 
Kimmerly  of  Leawood,  Kansas,  members  of  the  first  graduating  class  U of  G’s  electronic  MBA  program  in 
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SANDRA  AND  KEN  KlRTZINGER 
left  their  four  foster  children 
and  farm  in  Dawson’s  Creek,  B.C., 
and  travelled  thousands  of  miles  so 
Sandra  could  graduate  with  an  MBA 
in  agriculture  — and  meet  the 
classmates  she  knows  mainly  by 
e-mail  addresses. 

“The  cows  are  still  out  in  the  pas- 
ture — there’s  going  to  be  a lot  to  do 
when  I get  back,"  Ken  Kirtzinger  said 
with  a laugh  during  a campus  recep- 
tion Oct.  19  for  the  first  graduating 
class  of  U of  G’s  electronic  MBA  in 
agriculture  program.  Offered  jointly 
with  Athabasca  University,  the  pro- 
gram is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Canada  and  U of  G’s  largest  graduate 
program. 

The  Kirtzingers  were  among  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  reception,  and 
Ken,  in  his  white  cowboy  hat  and 
western-cut  sports  jacket,  stood  back 
and  watched  with  obvious  pride  as 
his  wife  greeted  the  classmates  she 
has  worked  with  for  the  past  30 
months. 

“The  farm  can  take  care  of  itself,” 
he  said.  “This  is  the  only  time  she  will 
graduate  with  this  degree.  It  was 
stressful  at  times,  and  I had  to  pick 
up  the  extra  duties,  but  I understood 
that  was  how  it  would  be.”  He  stops 
and  grins.  “But  I’m  glad  it’s  over. 
She’s  glad  it’s  over.” 

Sandra  Kirtzinger  is  among  the 
25  students  who  hold  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  graduates  of  the 
program,  which  began  in  1997. 

“It  was  somediing  I really  wanted 
to  do  to  make  myself  more  employ- 
able and  fulfil  some  personal  goals,” 
she  said.  “But  I won’t  miss  the  work, 
all  the  late  nights.  I used  to  have  to 
wail  until  midnight  to  log  on  to  the 
Internet  and  answer  e-mails.  We’re 
on  a party  line  up  there,  so  if  you  get 
on  the  Internet,  people  pick  up  the 
phone  and  complain.  I had  to  wait 
until  I was  sure  no  one  else  wanted  to 
use  the  phone." 

Ying  Chen,  one  of  Sandra’s  class- 
mates, approaches,  and  there  are  ex- 
clamations and  hugs  exchanged. 
“Sandra  would  tell  us  all  about  life  in 
the  North  — it  was  so  interesting," 


Chen  said  in  careful  English.  “I  am 
new  in  Canada,  so  it  was  important 
for  me  to  understand  the  culture.” 
Chen  moved  to  Hamilton  from 
China  seven  years  ago.  “I  work  in  the 
technical  side  of  this  field,  in  labora- 
tories, so  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  get 
involved  in  this  culture,”  she  said. 
“But  I learned  so  much  from  this 
class;  I am  much  more  comfortable 
in  this  country  now.” 

Across  the  room,  Steve  Hawkins, 
the  first  person  to  enrol  in  the  MBA 
in  agriculture  program  and  the 
youngest  graduate  at  33,  chats  with 
Michael  Kimmerly.  Both  men  trav- 
elled from  the  United  States  to  at- 
tend convocation  with  their  wives 
and  families  — Hawkins  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Kimmerly  from  Kansas. 


“A  key  area  of  our 
success  has  been  our 
ability  to  attract  a great 
diversity  of  people. 
You  want  to  interact 
with  people  who  share 
common  interests  but 
are  different.  ” 

When  they  started  the  program, 
Hawkins  was  living  in  Ontario  and 
Kimmerly  was  working  in  Chicago. 
“That  was  part  of  the  reason  I joined 
— I knew  it  would  be  flexible,”  said 
Hawkins. 

Asked  why  he  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania just  to  receive  a degree, 
Hawkins  said:  “I  wanted  to  be  here, 
together,  as  a group,  to  share  our  sto- 
ries and  lies  of  how  we  did  the  pro- 
gram. When  you  struggle  like  that 
with  a group  of  people,  you  always 
have  that  connection  with  them.” 
Added  Kimmerly,  who  made  the 
trip  with  his  wife  and  two  sons:  “You 
get  to  know  people  through  e-mail, 
but  to  meet  again  in  person  is  some- 
thing else." 


One  person  everyone  wanted  to 
meet  in  person  was  program  man- 
ager Petra  Scennach,  who  was  due  to 
give  birth  to  her  first  child  any  day. 
Scennach  has  spent  countless  hours 
communicating  with  each  student 
via  e-mail  during  the  past  2'A  years. 
She  knows  everyone  by  name,  what 
their  final  project  was  and  even  de- 
tails about  their  personal  lives.  “This 
class  is  very,  very  close,”  she  said. 
'They just  communicate  via  another 
method.  ” 

Most  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
the  program  are  involved  in 
agriculture-related  fields,  including 
running  farms,  marketing,  govern- 
ment, animal  health,  and  research 
and  development.  One  is  an  attorney 
who  works  in  agriculture. 

“A  key  area  of  our  success  has 
been  our  ability  to  attract  a great  di- 
versity of  people,”  said  program  di- 
rector Prof.  Tom  Funk,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business.  “You  want 
to  interact  with  people  who  share 
common  interests  but  are  different.” 

Funk  is  proud  that  the  three- 
year-old  graduate  program  is  now  U 
of  G’s  largest.  The  1998  and  1999 
classes  have  about  25  students  each, 
and  the  Year  2000  class  will  be  the 
biggest  ever  with  36  students.  Funk 
attributes  the  success  to  a quality 
program  at  a quality  university  and 
to  the  program’s  flexibility.  “You 
don’t  miss  a beat  when  taking  this 
program,”  he  said.  “As  long  as  you 
can  plug  into  a phone  line,  you  can 
do  the  MBA.” 

Prof.  Alastair  Suinmerlee,  associ- 
ate vice-president  (academic),  is 
equally  enthusiastic.  “Since  the  pro- 
gram was  hatched,  there  has  been  a 
buzz  in  the  air  that  is  both  real  and 
electronic,”  said  Summerlee,  who 
was  dean  of  graduate  studies  when 
the  program  was  initiated. 

Speaking  at  the  reception,  he 
said:  “I  can’t  get  over  how  fabulous  it 
is  to  see  so  many  of  you  here,  not  just 
you  graduands,  but  the  families  that 
supported  you  in  that  process  as 
well." 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


DAVIDSON  TO  HEAD  FOOD 
RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Prof.  Valerie  Davidson,  School  of 
Engineering,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  food  program  in  the 
U ofG/Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
research  program.  A faculty  mem- 
ber at  Guelph  for  1 1 years,  David- 
son holds  an  M.Sc.  in  food  science 
from  Guelph  and  a PhD  in  chemical 
engineering  from  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Prior  to  joining  U of  G, 
she  worked  in  industry  with  Cam- 
brian Processes  Ltd.  and  Griffith 
Laboratories  Ltd.  and  taught  at 
Ryerson. 


BOTANIST  IS  MUSEUM'S 
DISTINGUISHED  LECTURER 

The  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science 
invited  Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany, 
to  present  two  lectures  for  its 
1999/2000  “Science  Talks”  series  as 
the  1999  Distinguished  Lecturer. 
He  spoke  on  “Life  on  the  Rocks:  The 
Discovery  and  Science  of  Ancient 
Cliff  Forests”  and  “The  Biodiversity 
and  Ecology  of  an  Invisible  Habi- 


FRENCH  PROF  GIVES  TALKS 

Prof.  Alain  Thomas,  Languages  and 
Literatures,  presented  the  paper 
“Can  a Year  Abroad  Really  Improve 
Our  Students’  French  Pronuncia- 
tion at  the  Advanced  Level?"  at  the 
VI  Simposio  Internacional  de 
Comunicacion  Social  Conference  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  He  also  spoke  on 
“La  liaison,  point  faible  de  la  pro- 
) uqgciaUon.,de  nos  etudiantsavan- 
crfs”  at  the  Congress  of  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  in  Sher- 
brooke, Que.,  and  on  “L’acquisition 
de  la  liaison  par  des  etudiants  anglo- 
phones  avanc^s”  at  the  Journees 
internationales  de  linguistique 
appliqu^e  conference  in  France. 

SMITH  IS  KEYNOTE  SPEAKER 

Prof.  Bill  Smith,  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  was  an  invited 
keynote  speaker  at  the  49th  Cana- 
dian Chemical  Engineering  Confer- 
ence in  Saskatoon.  He  spoke  on 
"Modelling  Chemical  Reaction  and 
Phase  Equilibria  at  the  Macroscopic 
and  Molecular  Levels.” 


PAINTINGS  ON  EXHIBIT 

Lorene  Bourgeois,  a lecturer  in  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music, 
recently  exhibited  paintings  in  a 
show  titled  L'Extase  at  the  Robert 
Birch  Gallery  in  Toronto.  Her 
paintings  were  also  included  in  the 
group  show  Oh  Baby!  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Galleries.  In  November,  she 
will  be  a visiting  artist  at  Sir  Wilfred 
Grenfell  College  of  Memorial  Uni- 
versity and  at  the  Art  College  of  Ste- 
phenville. 


LANGUAGE  PROF  ADDRESSES 
INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

Prof.  Gordana  Yovanovich,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  attended  the 
conference  “Third  Millennium, 
Third  World”  at  the  FILLM  Con- 
gress in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  this 
summer  and  spoke  on  “Latin 
American  Literature  and  Human 
Ri  gltts.” 
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United  Way  Donations  Climb  to  $79,250 

Winners  of  first  incentive  draw  announced,  next  draw  to  be  held  Nov.  4 


They  huffed  and  they  puffed  and  they  blew  their  way  to  the  top.  Five  U of  G students,  all  student  callers  in  the 
telemarketing  program  in  Development  and  Public  Affairs,  joined  the  annual  CN  Tower  climb  Oct.  17,  raising 
$428  for  U of  G’s  United  Way  campaign.  From  left  are  Aaron  Staples,  Claire  Gencey,  Nada  Bastasin,  Mike  Lau 
and  Shannon  Begg. 


UNITED  WAY  DONORS  are  the 
fittest!  They’ve  climbed, 
stretched  and  exercised  their  way  to 
success  over  the  last  two  weeks  to 
push  the  1999  U of  G United  Way 
campaign  to  40  per  cent  of  its 
$215,000  goal. 

Participants  in  the  Oct.  17  CN 
Tower  climb  raised  $428,  and  50 
people  turned  in  pledges  worth 
more  than  $3,000  at  the  aerobathon, 
but  much  of  the  $79,250  raised  to 
date  came  from  individuals  who  ex- 
ercised their  United  Way  pledge 
forms  and  gave  through  payroll  de- 
duction. Some  of  them  won  prizes  at 
the  first  United  Way  incentive  draw 
held  Oct.  12.  The  winners  are: 

• Cynthia  Shanahan,  Financial 
Services,  who  received  a limited- 
edition  OAC  125  polo  shirt  do- 
nated by  Mike  Boterman,  Inde- 
pendent Study, 

• Cathy  Tutton,  Registrarial  Serv- 
ices, bottle  of  champagne  pro- 
vided by  Prof.  Thom  Herrmann, 
Psychology; 

• Mildred  MacQueen,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  two  40-pound 
bags  of  dog  food  from  Animal- 
Care  Services; 

• John  MacLeod,  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre,  fee  for 
one  continuing  education  class 


from  the  Office  of  Open  Learning; 

• Margaret  Middleton,  Human  Re- 
sources, a homemade  dessert  item 
and  a loaf  of  homemade  bread 
provided  by  Lillian  Wilson,  Hu- 
man Resources; 

• Janette  Hogan,  Registrarial  Serv- 
ices, two  bottles  of  wine  donated 
by  Brenda  Whiteside,  Student  Af- 
fairs; 

• David  Murray,  History,  annual 
parking  permit  from  Security 
Services; 

• Margaret  Munoz,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital,  one  kilogram 
of  honey  and  two  beeswax  candles 
donated  by  Pearl  Milne,  Library. 

• Muriel  Burke,  Population  Medi- 
cine, one  fitpack  and  two  basket- 
ball season’s  tickets  from  the 
Department  of  Athletics; 

• Jane  Morley,  CSRC,  a pizza  from 
Hospitality  Services; 

• Peter  McCaskell,  Computing  and 
Communications  Services,  a U of 
G T-shirt  and  socks  donated  by 
Hospitality  Services;  and 

• Denise  McClellan,  Botany,  two 
Team  O’Reilly  T-shirts  from  Hos- 
pitality Services. 

The  next  incentive  draw  will  take 

place  Nov.  4.  All  pledge  forms  re- 
ceived by  that  date  will  be  eligible. 
CBS  is  holding  a 50/50  draw  for 


the  United  Way.  Tickets  are  $1  each 
or  three  for  $2  and  are  available  from 
Laleh  Hatefi,  Ext.  3362,  Cheryl 
Anderson,  Ext.  3908,  and  Toni 


Pellizzari,  Ext.  3343.  The  winning 
ticket  will  be  drawn  Nov.  26. 

Human  Resources  is  also  run- 
ning a 50/50  draw  and  raffles  on  a 


$50  gift  certificate  from  the  Cafe 
Greek  Gardens,  a wall  hanging  and  a 
quilted  handbag.  Raffle  tickets  are 
$2;  draw  tickets  are  three  for  $1. 


Campus  Vigil  Remembers  Matthew  Shepard 

More  than  200  people  gather  in  memory  of  University  of  Wyoming  student  slain  in  homophobic  attack 


More  than  200  people 
gathered  in  Macdonald  Hall 
Oct.  12  for  a vigil  in  memory  of 
Matthew  Shepard,  the  21 -year-old 
university  student  slain  in  a 
homophobic  attack  a year  ago  in 
Wyoming.  The  vigil  included 
presentations,  readings,  singing  and 
a candlelight  walk  across  campus. 

Ecumenical  campus  minister 
Rev.  Lucy  Reid  told  the  gathering 
that  the  vigil  should  be  used  to  make 
a commitment  to  transforming 
communities  into  safe  and  accepting 
places  (see  the  full  text  of  her  address 
accompanying  this  story). 

“One  of  the  event’s  messages  was 
that  hate  crimes  cross  all  borders,” 
says  Jodie  McConnell,  human  rights 
consultant  with  the  Human  Rights 
and  Equity  Office.  “It  also  reflects 
the  reality  that  when  a hate  crime 
such  as  this  occurs  in  the  United 
States,  it  affects  members  of  the 
group  targeted,  whether  it  occurred 
in  their  own  community  or  another 
country.  With  increased  technology 
such  as  the  Internet,  the  effects  of 
hate  crime  radiate  to  areas  through- 
out the  world.” 

Attendance  at  the  campus  vigil 
exceeded  the  organizers’  expecta- 
tions. “I  think  the  wonderful  part  is 
that  we  were  able  to  accomplish  a 
sense  of  community,  that  straight 
and  gay  alike  came  together  to  say 
that  we  can  never  let  this  happen 
again,”  says  residence  manager  and 
vigil  organizer  Jen  McMillen,  who 


hopes  the  memorial  will  become  an 
annual  event. 

The  Matthew  Shepard  Vigil  plan- 
ning group  included  representatives 
from  Student  Housing  Services,  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office, 
the  Wellness  Centre,  OUTline, 
Guelph  Queer  Equality,  the  On- 
tarion,  PFLAG  and  the  Central  Stu- 
dent Association. 


News  reports  at  the  time  of 
Shepard’s  murder  noted  that  he  had 
intended  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the 
fight  for  human  rights. 

“Matthew  Shepard’s  death  in- 
voked grief,  anger  and  frustration,” 
says  vigil  organizer  Barry 
Townshend,  who  is  also  a residence 
program  co-ordinator.  “His  experi- 
ence touched  many  of  us  deeply  be- 


cause we  know  this  isn’t  just  a gay  is- 
sue — it’s  a human  rights  issue.  I be- 
lieve that  most  people  don’t  choose 
to  be  gay,  any  more  than  they  choose 
to  be  bashed.  Matthew  was  targeted 
because  our  culture  continues  to 
permit  homophobia  by  ignoring  it, 
downplaying  its  significance  and  de- 
nying its  prevalence.  The  impact  of 
this  event  was  felt  on  our  campus  be- 


cause we  know  that  people  are 
harassed  right  in  our  midst. ...  He 
could  have  been  one  of  the  members 
of  our  campus,  and  even  someone 
that  we  knew  deeply  and  intimately. 
I personally  was  encouraged  when  I 
saw  that  there  are  so  many  allies  here 
in  Guelph,  that  lesbian,  gay,  bisex- 
ual, transgendered,  queer  and  ques- 
tioning people  are  not  alone,  and 
that  as  a campus  community,  we 
agree  that  hate  crimes  are  not  ac- 
ceptable.” 

Adds  Brenda  Whiteside,  acting 
associate  vice-president  (student  af- 
fairs): “It  was  truly  rewarding  to  see 
both  the  external  and  campus  com- 
munity come  together  to  reflect  on 
this  tragedy  and  to  recognize  that  di- 
versity should  be  cause  for  celebra- 
tion, not  hatred.” 

McConnell  says  the  vigil  “sent  a 
clear  message  that  we  will  not  toler- 
ate people  at  this  university  being 
targeted  for  harassment  or  hate 
group  activity.  We  will  continue  to 
work  together  to  maintain  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  such  acts  of  ha- 
tred, intolerance  and  violence  are 
inconceivable.” 

U of  G’s  sexual  and  gender  har- 
assment policy  and  procedure  pro- 
hibits harassment  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation,  and  the  Univer- 
sity abides  by  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code,  which  prohibits  sexual 
orientation  as  grounds  for  discrimi- 
nation. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


‘Let  the  Hate  End  Here’ 


Editor’s  note:  This  address  was  delivered  at  the 
Matthew  Shepard  Vigil  by  Rev.  Lucy  Reid,  U of  G’s 
ecumenical  minister. 

I am  grateful  to  have  been  asked  to  speak  tonight, 
in  light  of  the  deep  harm  that  people  with  religious 
convictions  have  inflicted  on  those  who  are  not  het- 
erosexual. Seeing  the  images  again  of  religious  protes- 
tors at  Matthew  Shepard’s  funeral  with  placards 
saying  “God  Hates  Fags”  and  "Turn  or  Bum,”  I feel 
moved  at  the  trust  that  has  been  shown  in  inviting  me 
to  speak. 

What  happened  to  Matthew  Shepard  last  October 
was  unspeakably  cruel  and  heart-breakingly  sad.  Like 
the  Montreal  massacre,  it  brought  a glaring  spotlight 
on  to  a whole  mindset  of  violence  and  hatred  that  has 
many  victims.  It  aroused  deep  feelings  of  shock  and 
outrage  that  such  a thing  could  happen.  It  brought 
fear  and  pain,  as  well  as  grief,  to  those  who  live  with 
the  shadow  or  threat  of  such  violence.  It  brought 
shame  to  people  of  faith  who  saw  others  protesting 
with  such  hatred  at  Matthew’s  funeral. 

But  I hope  that  it  has  also  brought  resistance.  We 
are  gathering  tonight  to  say  “No”  to  homophobia  and 


its  poison,  and  to  say  “Yes”  to  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  human  beings  are  created  to  love  and  be  loved. 

I am  here  as  a Christian  minister  to  affirm  that  we 
are  all  made  in  God’s  image  — male  and  female, 
straight  and  queer,  black  and  white,  and  everything  in 
between.  God  loves  diversity!  That’s  why  She  creates 
such  variety. 

Matthew  Shepard  was  a beloved  child  of  God.  He 
was  loved  by  God  as  a gay  man,  not  in  spite  of  being 
gay.  Whenever  that  message  gets  lost,  whenever  it 
gets  drowned  out  by  the  sickening  hellfire  message  of 
intolerance,  people  of  faith  must  stand  up  and  say 
“No.”  No,  the  God  we  worship  hates  no  one;  the  God 
we  turn  to  (and  the  God  Matthewturned  to)  sends  no 
one  away.  Heterosexuals  do  not  have  a monopoly  on 
God  s love.  And  queer  people  are  no  more  or  less  in 
need  of  God’s  grace  than  anyone  else. 

Tonight  we  remember  Matthew  Shepard  and  all 
victims  of  homophobia.  And  we  commit  ourselves  to 
transforming  our  churches,  our  communities  and  all 
the  places  where  we  live  and  work  into  safe,  accepting 
places  for  all.  Let  the  hatred  and  intolerance  end  here 
— there  is  no  place  for  it  in  the  world. 
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D&PA  Takes  Next  Step  in  Fund-Raising  Agenda 

New  volunteer  advisoiy  group  will  focus  on  potential  donors  and  increased  giving 


Earlier  this  year,  Deve- 
lopment and  Public  Affairs 
(D&PA)  introduced  a new  approach 
to  fund-raising  that  centres  on 
academic  priorities  identified  by  U 
of  G’s  six  colleges.  Now  D&PA 
expands  this  initiative  through  the 
formation  of  a new  Annual  Fund 
Council  that  will  help  meet  those 
fund-raising  goals. 

Enlarging  the  partnership  be- 
tween U of  G volunteer  and  staff 
fund-raisers,  faculty  and  support 
staff  will  ensure  that  D&PA’s  efforts 
are  meeting  the  University’s  overall 
strategic  goals,  says  Rudy  Putns,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  campaign  pro- 
grams. 

“We  are  working  more  closely 
with  college  deans  than  ever  before 
to  help  target  our  annual  giving  pro- 
grams to  areas  that  will  provide  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  students 
and  teaching/research  initiatives,” 
he  says.  “And  our  volunteer  and  pro- 
fessional fund-raisers  will  take  a 
more  proactive  role  in  identifying 
potential  donors  and  personally  in- 
viting gifts.” 

Membership  in  the  Annual  Fund 
Council  will  be  drawn  from  the 
alumni,  volunteers  and  staff  who 
canvass  donors  and  prospects  for  the 
University’s  annual  giving  program. 
Liaison  between  the  Council  and 
D&PA  will  begin  with  Annual  Fund 
manager  Tara  George,  who  joined  U 
of  G last  March.  A 1995  B.Sc.  gradu- 
ate, she  is  part  of  a development 
team  headed  by  Putns  and  will  work 
with  other  senior  development  man- 
agers situated  in  the  colleges  — 
Bruce  Hill,  College  of  Arts;  Laura 
Manning,  B.Comm.  ’97,  OVC;  Tim 
Mau,  BA  ’92  and  MA  ’93,  College  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences; 
William  Rowe,  CBS  and  CPES;  and 


When  she  was  a student  at  U of  G,  Guelph’s  new  Annual  Fund  manager,  Tara  George,  benefited  directly  from  U 
of  G’s  annual  giving  program  through  the  Parents’  Library  Program,  which  has  raised  almost  $i  million  since  it 
was  established  in  1990.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

refer  to  annual  giving  as  money  to 
live  by,  whereas  major  fund-raising 
campaigns  and  mini-campaigns  like 
the  successful  ACCESS  appeal  “pro- 
vide money  to  grow  by,”  he  says. 
Both  are  important  and  can  be 
linked. 

Although  some  areas  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  growing  as  the  result  of 
successful  applications  to  govern- 
ment programs  designed  to  increase 
Canada’s  research  capacity,  such  as 
the  Canada  Foundation  for  Innova- 
tion and  the  Ontario  Research  and 


Paulette  Samson,  OAC. 

Annual  giving  constituencies  in- 
clude alumni,  members  of  the  cam- 
pus community,  the  parents  of 
current  students,  graduating  classes, 
members  of  various  gift  clubs  (Presi- 
dent’s Council,  etc.),  as  well  as  se- 
lected corporate  and  foundation 
friends.  Their  gifts  to  U of  G are 
sought  through  calls  from  fund- 
raising volunteers  and  students  in 
the  D&PA  telemarketing  program, 
personal  contact  with  D&PA  staff, 
publications  and  mailed  communi- 


cation pieces. 

Cash  gifts  to  the  University  from 
all  sources  — including  annual  giv- 
ing— reached  $8.4  million  last  year. 
The  1999  target  is  $9  million.  That 
support  is  helping  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  Guelph’s  established  aca- 
demic programs,  says  Putns.  ‘‘Regu- 
lar contributions  from  faculty,  staff 
and  alumni  donors  are  a crucial 
component  of  the  University’s  de- 
velopment effort,  especially  as  we 
prepare  for  a capital  campaign.” 

Development  professionals  often 


Development  Challenge  Fund, 
Putns  says  there  is  an  ongoing  need 
for  resources  to  support  research 
and  teaching  initiatives  that  fall  out- 
side the  parameters  of  such  govern- 
ment programs  to  advance  institu- 
tional balance.  D&PA  is  currently 
working  with  U of  G's  academic 
leaders  to  satisfy  the  public-sector 
matching  component  of  these  gov- 
ernment programs,  as  well  as  identi- 
fying needs  across  campus  that  could 
be  met  through  a major  fund-raising 
campaign. 

The  new  Annual  Fund  Council 
will  benefit  from  a vital  foundation 
nourished  by  Alma  Mater  Fund 
(AMF)  volunteers  since  1969.  AMF 
priorities  have  attracted  more  than 
$7.2  million  in  support,  says  John 
Mabley,  vice-president  (develop- 
ment and  public  affairs),  a 1970  BA 
graduate  of  Guelph. 

“The  Alma  Mater  Fund  volun- 
teers I have  worked  with  have  always 
been  extremely  enthusiastic  about 
broadening  annual  fund-raising  to 
include  deans  from  every  college  in 
more  solicitation  activity.  The  ambi- 
tion of  those  volunteers  will  be  ad- 
vanced through  the  new  Annual 
Fund,  and  we  expect  to  see  former 
AMF  volunteers  included  among  the 
Annual  Fund  Council  directors." 

AMF  volunteers  who  once  played 
a role  in  the  administration  of  funds 
will  now  focus  on  strategies  to  in- 
crease annual  giving,  like  zooming  in 
on  college  relationships,  says  Cam 
Portt,  B.Sc..'7J  aodM.Sc.  'HU,  volun- 
teer chair  of  the  retiring  Alma  Mater 
Fund  Advisory  Council.  "I  see  this  as 
a very  positive  initiative  that  will  tie 
alumni  donors  closer  to  their  aca- 
demic affiliations,”  he  says. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


Landmark  Conference  Looks  to  Future  of  Agri-Food 


Gathering  at  River  Run  Centre  to  mark  finale  of  O AC's  year-long  125th-anniversary  celebrations 


What  are  THE  mega-forces 
that  will  affect  Canada’s 
agri-food  industry  in  the  next 
millennium?  And  how  can  we 
prepare  to  meet  them? 

International  experts  will  address 
those  questions  Nov.  24  at  a land- 
mark conference  organized  by  the 
George  Morris  Centre  to  conclude 
the  year-long  celebration  of  the 
1 25th  anniversary  of  the  Ontario  Ag- 
ricultural College. 

To  be  held  at  the  River  Run  Cen- 
tre, “Perspectives  2000+:  Agri-Food 
Trends  at  the  Horizon  of  Change”  is 
expected  to  draw  a wide  audience, 
including  farm  managers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  food  processing  and 
distribution  industries,  marketing, 
government  and  education.  Confer- 
ence partners  are  the  OAC  Alumni 
Association,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs, 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Canada 
and  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  Confer- 
ence sponsors  are  Conestoga  Cold 
Storage  and  First  Line  Seeds. 

Speakers  include  Robert  Church, 
a scientist,  cattle  producer  and  entre- 


preneur who  is  professor  emeritus  at 
the  University  of  Calgary.  He  will 
challenge  participants  with  his  view 
of  the  impact  that  new  technologies 
will  have  on  the  agri-food  sector. 

Alex  Avery,  a research  associate  at 
the  Hudson  Institute,  will  discuss 
whether  population  growth  or  new 
market  demands  will  produce  the 


The  College  of  Arts  is  hosting 
“A  Visionary  Tradition: 
Canadian  Literature  and  Culture  at 
the  Turn  of  the  Millennium,”  a 
nationwide  interdisciplinary  con- 
ference dedicated  to  a broadly  based 
review  of  Canadian  cultural 
achievements,  Nov.  10  to  15. 

Organized  by  Prof.  Tim 
Struthers,  Literatures  and  Perform- 
ance Studies  in  English,  the  confer- 
ence begins  daily  at  9:30  a.m.  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  and 
will  feature  three  research  panels: 
“Representations  of  Canada  in  the 


greatest  challenges  for  producers 
and  processors.  Environmental  con- 
sultant Tim  Ball  will  forecast  the 
long-range  effects  of  climate  change 
on  ecosystems  that  affect  food  pro- 
duction. David  Hughes,  an  expert  in 
agribusiness  and  food  marketing  at 
the  University  of  London’s  Wye  Col- 
lege, will  share  current  research  on 


Teaching  of  Canadian  Literature,” 
moderated  by  Prof.  Donna 
Palmateer  Pennee,  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English; 
“Canadian  Visual  Art,”  moderated 
by  Ron  Shuebrook,  vice-president 
(academic)  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Art  and  Design;  and  “Canadian  Op- 
era,” moderated  by  Michael  Hutch- 
eon  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Keynote  speakers  at  the  confer- 
ence are  retired  U of  G history  pro- 
fessor Gil  Stelter  discussing  “The 
Universal  in  the  Local,"  Dalhousie 
University  critic  Andy  Wainwright 


emerging  demographic,  social  and 
technological  trends  that  are  driving 
change  in  the  food  industry. 

A discussion  of  international 
trade  implications  and  government 
policies  will  begin  with  comments 
from  U of  G professor  Glenn  Fox, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness, and  Larry  Martin,  senior  re- 


on “Bob  Dylan,  Canada  and  the 
’60s,"  three-time  Governor  Gener- 
al’s Award-winning  poet  and  play- 
wright James  Reaney  on  his 
favourite  Canadian  visionaries,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  critic  W.J.  Keith 
on  “Hugh  Hood  and  the  New  Age” 
and  Simon  Fraser  University  biogra- 
pher Sandra  Djwa,  discussing  F.R. 
Scott  and  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau. 

The  conference  also  features  five 
evenings  of  performance  from  7:15 
to  11  p.m.  at  Chalmers  United 
Church,  beginning  Nov.  10  with  duo 
pianists  Anagnoson  and  Kinton  and 


searcher  and  CEO  of  the  George 
Morris  Centre.  OAC  dean  Rob 
McLaughlin  and  associate  dean  Prof. 
Tom  Michaels  will  look  at  the  future 
role  of  agri-food  education  and  uni- 
versity research  in  Canada. 

Cost  of  the  conference  is  $187.25 
before  Nov.  15  and  $214  after.  For 
more  details,  call  at  837-8721. 


writers  Page,  Reaney,  Kogawa,  Penn 
Kemp,  Marianne  Micros  and  Daniel 
David  Moses. 

Passes  for  all  five  evenings  are 
available  for  $50  from  the  Bookshelf, 
Guelph  Arts  Council  and  Sunrise 
Books.  General  admission  each  even- 
ing is  $15  general  and  $10  for  stu- 
dents, teachers,  seniors  and  the 
underwaged. 

Members  of  the  general  public  are 
welcome  at  the  daytime  events,  which 
are  free  of  charge. 

For  more  information,  call 
Struthers  at  Ext.  3243. 
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IS  THE  UNIVERSITY’S 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
MISSION  FOR  SALE? 

The  conversion  of  Mutual  Life, 
former  benefit  provider  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph,  to  a stock  market 
enterprise  called  Clarica  has  turned 
its  stated  priorities  upside  down. 
No  longer  is  protection  of  U of  G 
policyholders’  health  and  dental 
care  its  primary'  concern.  Clarica ’s 
announcement  to  University  poli- 
cyholders declares  no  commitment 
to  the  health  and  dental  require- 
ments of  its  beneficiaries,  but  only 
"solutions  to  our  clients’  financial 
goals.  ” 

As  a faculty  member  at  U of  G,  I 
wonder  who  in  the  University  ad- 
ministration or  the  Faculty  Asso- 
ciation noted  that  the  health  and 
dental  insurance  they  had  agreed 
on  to  cover  faculty  and  staff  is,  in 
fact,  being  delivered  by  a trading 
corporation  that  plainly  states  it  is 
not  into  serving  the  health  and 
dental  needs  of  those  it  insures,  but 
rather  its  “clients’  financial  goals.” 

Is  this  a symptom  of  a deeper 
problem  on  campus?  Is  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  itself  now  primarily 
devoted  to  “corporate  clients’  fi- 
nancial goals,"  not  only  in  the 
health-care  insurance  it  purchases 
for  its  faculty  and  staff  but  also,  in- 
creasingly, in  the  kind  of  research 
its  faculty  and  research  facilities  do 
within  the  University? 

If,  for  example,  one  monitors 
the  fens  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  U of  G research  that  per- 
forms countless  experiments  on 
animals  on  campus,  as  I have  done 
over  a period  of  two  years,  one 
finds  that  the  lion’s  share  of  it  in- 
creasingly serves  no  health  or  life 
requirement  or  new  scientific  un- 
derstanding, but  is  primarily  per- 
formed to  reduce  per-unit  costs  of 
private  mass-production  corpora- 
tions off  campus. 

These  agribusiness  corpora- 
tions, which  are  often  foreign  mul- 
tinationals, in  turn  undersell 
Ontario’s  small  and  medium-sized 
farmers  by  their  factory  farming 
and  genetically  engineered  prod- 
ucts. While  the  rural  backbone  of 
the  province  is  thereby  put  at  risk 
by  cheaper  artificial  methods  and 
products  developed  at  U of  G for 
private  corporate  clients,  citizens 
are  increasingly  fed  with  geneti- 
cally restructured  and  health- 
inferior  substances  that  these  same 
corporate  producers  refuse  to  la- 
bel. 

Twenty  years  ago,  what  I report 
here  would  not  have  been  believed 
possible.  The  University’s  research 
was  for  purposes  consistent  with 
the  institution’s  founding  consti- 
tution — “to  advance  knowledge 
and  disseminate  learning”  and  to 
"benefit  society.”  Private  profit- 
driven  research  was  recognized  as 
inherently  partial  in  the  matter  of 
seeking  the  truth  and  was  required 
to  be  self-supporting  because  it  was 
committed  not  to  the  University’s 
defining  objectives  but  to  increas- 
ing the  money  value  of  private  cor- 
porate stocks. 


Now  the  partial  and  money- 
driven  enterprises  of  these  special 
commercial  interests  increasingly 
reign  across  our  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative functions.  Yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  administrative  or 
Board  of  Governors  concern  for 
this  increasing  abridgment  of  the 
University’s  constitutional  voca- 
tion, nor  its  undermining  of 
Guelph’s  research  integrity  and 
public  mission. 

The  way  such  a pattern  estab- 
lishes itself  is  by  not  being  recog- 
nized for  what  it  is  — whether  in 
the  corrosion  of  health  insurance 
on  campus,  the  profit-driven  mass 
experiments  on  animals  or  the 
special-interest  corporate  func- 
tions into  which  faculty  researchers 
are  increasingly  required  to  fit  to  be 
funded  by  “corporate/university 
partnerships.” 

As  a U of  G researcher  commit- 
ted to  the  University’s  constitu- 
tional goals,  I think  our  learning 
community’s  recognition  of  this 
advancing  disorder  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant step  in  finding  the  way  to 
correct  it. 

Prof.  John  McMurtry 
Department  of  Philosophy 

STUDENTS  FOUGHT 
ON  PRINCIPLE 

It  is  with  great  regret  and  displeas- 
ure that  we  note  Senate  has  decided 
to  proceed  with  shelving  the  Cana- 
dian studies  program.  Though  stu- 
dents fought  valiantly  and  faith- 
fully on  principle,  the  University 
juggernaut  prevailed,  crushing  the 
remaining  vestiges  of  the  program, 
along  with  the  faith  of  many  com- 
munity members. 

Most  disturbing,  this  occurred 
in  spite  of  considerable  student 
concern  over  various  issues.  These 
include,  among  others,  a lack  of 
meaningful  and  substantive  com- 
munity consultation,  the  clearly 
evident  harsh  impact  this  will  have 
on  currently  enrolled  students,  and 
the  irony  of  a major  comprehen- 
sive Canadian  institution  cutting 
the  fundamental  program  that  fos- 
ters an  appreciation  and  develops  a 
basis  for  further  study  of  Canadian 
identity  and  heritage. 

Sadly,  we  are  seemingly  no 
longer  in  an  age  of  higher  learning 
existing  solely  as  the  unremitting 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  funda- 
mental truth.  Instead,  higher 
learning  is  driven  by  institutional 
priorities  and  anticipated  market 
niches,  and  directed  by  forces  that 
heed  and  are  sympathetic  to  the 
voices  of  community  members  — 
but  with  actions  suggesting  other- 
wise. 

Though  disheartened,  we  re- 
main unabated  and  committed  in 
our  efforts  to  continue  the  struggle 
for  institutional  integrity. 

Frank  Le 
Academic  Commissioner, 
Central  Student  Association 
Jennifer  Houle,  President, 
Canadian  Studies  Club 

Emily  Schneider,  Vice-President, 
Canadian  Studies  Club 
Josh  Alcock,  President, 
CSAHS  Student  Alliance 


Powell  Named  to  National 
Biotechnology  Committee 

Group  to  advise  government  leaders  on  broad  policy  issues 


Prof.  Doug  Powell,  Plant 
Agriculture,  has  been  named 
to  a new  Canadian  Biotechnology 
Advisory  Committee  that  will  brief 
government  leaders  on  issues 
associated  with  biotechnology. 

“All  of  my  research  is  based  on 
integrating  the  best  science  and 
knowledge  with  effective  public  pol- 
icy, which  is  what  this  committee  is 
supposed  to  do  as  well,  so  I am  de- 
lighted to  be  a member,”  says 
Powell.  “I  look  forward  to  providing 
the  government  with  some  sound 
advice.” 

He  was  one  of  20  people  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee,  which  will 
advise  ministers  on  broad  policy  is- 
sues associated  with  the  ethical,  so- 
cial, regulatory,  economic,  scientific, 
environmental  and  health  aspects  of 
biotechnology.  It  has  also  been  as- 
signed to  raise  public  awareness  and 
engage  Canadians  in  dialogue  on  re- 


lated issues. 

The  committee  met  for  the  first 
time  this  month  at  Meech  Lake  and 
plans  to  convene  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  Its  formation  was  announced 
last  month  by  John  Manley,  federal 
minister  of  industry  and  co- 
ordinator of  the  Biotechnology  Min- 
isterial Co-ordinating  Committee. 

“In  Canadian  government,  or- 
ganizing an  advisory  committee  like 
this  one  is  a big  deal,”  says  Powell.  “It 
acknowledges  the  power  of  biotech- 
nology and  the  angst  that  that  power 
inspires.” 

The  committee  was  created  un- 
der the  Canadian  Biotechnology 
Strategy.  Members  represent  all  Ca- 
nadian regions  and  areas  of  interest 
and  include  doctors,  professors,  die- 
titians, veterinarians,  ethicists,  com- 
munication experts,  nutritionists, 
biologists  and  lawyers.  Arnold 
Naimark,  former  president  of  the 


University  of  Manitoba  and  current 
director  of  the  Centre  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Medicine,  will  serve  as 
chair.  Naimark  and  government  of- 
ficials considered  nominations  for 
the  committee.  Members  volunteer 
for  two  years. 

Powell,  an  expert  on  food  safety 
and  risk  management,  is  author  of 
Mad  Cows  and  Mother’s  Milk,  pub- 
lished in  1997,  and  Reclaiming  Din- 
ner, to  be  published  next  year.  He 
earned  his  B.Sc.  in  molecular  biology 
and  genetics  and  PhD  in  food  sci- 
ence from  U of  G. 

Director  of  the  Agri-Food  Risk 
Management  and  Communication 
Project,  Powell  teaches  courses  that 
address  the  cultural  and  societal  im- 
plications of  new  technologies.  He  is 
also  a freelance  writer  and  editor  and 
maintains  numerous  Internet  Web 
sites  and  listservs  on  food  safety  and 
biotechnology  issues. 


MRC  President  Says  Health 
Research  Funding  to  Double 

Friesen  predicts  CIHR  will  attract  $1  billion  by  2005 


The  Canadian  Institutes  for 
Health  Research  (CIHR)  will 
double  federal  health  research 
funding  to  Canadian  researchers  by 
the  year  2002,  Medical  Research 
Council  (MRC)  president  Henry 
Friesen  predicted  at  an  open  faculty 
meeting  Oct.  12  at  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre. 

Friesen,  who  is  also  head  of  the 
Interim  Governing  Council  — an 
advisory  body  to  the  CIHR  — said 
many  opportunities  exist  for  U of  G 
to  benefit  from  the  CIHR.  He  ad- 
vised faculty  to  get  involved  early 
and  to  find  links  for  positioning 
Guelph  through  innovative  and  col- 
laborative research. 

He  also  encouraged  faculty  to  ap- 


ply to  the  CIHR’s  New  Opportuni- 
ties Fund,  which  has  a Phase  2 
deadline  of  Nov.  1.  This  fund  pro- 
vides one-time  non-renewable 
grants  of  up  to  $50,000  to  groups  of 
health  researchers. 

The  CIHR,  which  is  replacing  the 
MRC  next  year,  was  allocated  $240 
million  by  the  federal  government  to 
transform  federally  funded  health 
research  over  the  next  three  years. 
That  funding  will  continue  to  rise  if 
the  CIHR  is  well-organized  and  ef- 
fective in  expanding  the  spectrum  of 
health  research,  said  Friesen. 

He  predicted  that  by  2005,  the 
organization  will  attract  $1  billion  in 
funding  and  generate  new  opportu- 
nities, including  20,000  jobs,  100 
partnerships,  100  research  teams, 


1 ,000  salary  awards  and  1 ,000  grants. 

“Research  is  an  innovative  force 
shaping  the  future,”  said  Friesen. 
“The  CIHR  will  provide  an  inte- 
grated vision  for  health  research.” 

The  CIHR  will  strive  to  establish  a 
broader  spectrum  of  health  research 
in  four  main  areas:  basic  biomedical 
research;  applied  clinical  research; 
health-care  systems  and  services;  and 
society,  culture  and  health  of  popula- 
tions. It  will  consist  of  about  10  “in- 
stitutes” on  various  health  themes, 
which  have  yet  to  be  established. 

Friesen  expects  legislation  for  the 
CIHR  to  be  approved  by  late  winter 
or  early  spring.  The  Interim  Govern- 
ing Council  is  responsible  for  design- 
ing programs,  elements  and 
governance  structure  of  the  CIHR. 


Students  Vote  on  Campus  Issues 


Students  voted  this  month  on 
several  questions  as  part  of  a 
referendum  sponsored  by  the 
Central  Student  Association.  More 
than  4,000  students  voted  in  favour 
of  continuing  the  bus  pass  program 
with  a fare  hike  and  in  favour  of 
busing  U of  G students  to  a Toronto 
rally  in  support  of  accessibility  of 
post-secondary  education. 

Students  also  voted  in  favour  of  a 
ban  on  cosmetic  pesticide  use  on 
campus  and  against  U of  G’s  rezon- 
ing application  for  lands  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Stone  roads  to  be  leased 
for  mixed  use  (retail/  office/research 
park). 

The  University  welcomes  debate 
on  these  issues  and  highly  values  the 
opinions  of  students  and  all  mem- 


bers of  the  University  community, 
says  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration).  Uni- 
versity policy  is,  however,  governed 
by  consultation  with  all  members  of 
its  community  and  is  subject  to  the 
normal  governance  process  — Sen- 
ate for  academic  matters  and  Board 
of  Governors  for  financial  ones. 

Citing  the  pesticides  issue  as  an 
example,  Sullivan  notes  that  U of  G 
already  has  a formal  process  in  place 
for  reviewing  and  making  recom- 
mendations on  pesticide  use  on 
campus.  The  Landscape  Advisory 
Committee,  which  includes  repre- 
sentation from  a cross-section  of  the 
campus  community,  including  a 
student  and  experts  in  the  field,  re- 
views U of  G’s  pest-management 


strategy  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions based  on  sound  research. 

Garry  Round,  executive  director 
of  Facilities  and  Hospitality  Services 
and  chair  of  the  Landscape  Advisory 
Committee,  notes  that  pesticides  are 
used  sparingly  on  campus  to  deal 
with  potential  safety  hazards  on  ath- 
letic fields  and  to  control  pests  that 
destroy  certain  species  of  trees.  The 
University  is  currently  replacing 
susceptible  species  with  disease- 
resistant  varieties  as  part  of  its  ongo- 
ing program  to  use  pesticides  re- 
sponsibly, he  says. 

Round  says  the  committee  will 
take  into  account  the  opinions  and 
concerns  of  students  as  it  continues 
to  review  the  University’s  pest- 
management  strategy. 
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Two  U °f  G staff  members  share 


in  international  victory  of  female  barbershoppers  chorus 


''•"'"•"s  boiq  meaais  are  singers  Sharon  Popkey,  left,  and  B.J.  Vermue. 


PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


That  final  chord  is  still  ringing 
in  the  ears  of  two  U of  G staffers 
who  were  among  a 170-voice  chorus 
of  Canadian  female  barbershoppers 
who  recently  won  this  year’s  Sweet 
Adelines  international  champion- 
ship in  Atlanta. 

The  North  Metro  Chorus  based 
in  North  York  sailed  in  nautical  at- 
tire last  month  to  a gold  medal- 
winning 2,900  points,  a new  high- 
water  mark  for  international  compe- 
tition (a  perfect  score  is  3,280 
points).  Thirty  choruses  from 
around  the  world  were  judged  on  a 
combination  of  sound,  music,  ex- 
pression and  showcraft. 

“I  was  so  excited,”  says  Sharon 
Popkey,  a co-ordinator  in  Co- 
operative Education  Services  (CES), 
of  her  first-ever  international  com- 
petition since  joining  North  Metro 
last  year.  Recalling  the  countdown  of 
the  10  finalist  choruses,  she  says: 
‘‘When  they  announced  second 
place,  we  just  screamed  because  we 
knew  we  had  it.  We  all  ran  down  to 
the  stage.” 

Technically,  this  year’s  victory 
constitutes  back-to-back  interna- 
tional wins  for  the  Canadian  chorus, 
which  picked  up  its  first  gold  — and 
the  first  international  win  for  Can- 
ada — in  1996.  Under  contest  rules, 
a chorus  may  compete  for  the  inter- 
national title  only  once  every  three 
years. 

“I  think  the  first  time  was  actually 
more  of  a thrill  for  me,  but  it  was  still 


very  exciting,”  says  B.J.  Vermue,  sec- 
retary to  the  assistant  dean  of  OAC 
and  to  the  director  of  the  OAC  di- 
ploma program.  This  year  marks  her 
10'  anniversary  as  a member  of  the 
North  Metro  Women’s  Barbershop 
Chorus. 

“When  you’re  out  there  on  the 
stage  and  the  whole  place  erupts  in  a 
standing  ovation,  that’s  very  excit- 
ing,” says  Vermue,  who  has  sung  in 


four  different  choruses  since  joining 
the  Sweet  Adelines  26  years  ago. 

The  North  Metro  Chorus  beat 
out  more  than  28  groups  during  re- 
gional competitions  in  1998  to  qual- 
ify for  this  year’s  international 
competition,  which  brought  to- 
gether 30  choruses  for  semi-finals, 
then  narrowed  down  to  10  finalists. 
About  2,400  singers  locked  chords 
during  the  competition  held  for 


both  choruses  and  quartets  at  the 
Georgia  Dome. 

Popkey  says  she  now  knows  how 
her  son  Rob,  a former  football  Gry- 
phon, felt  when  he  played  in  the  Va- 
nier  Cup  at  the  SkyDome.  “You  look 
up  and  see  all  those  seats.  It’s  so  ex- 
citing.” 

She  has  belonged  to  the  Sweet 
Adelines  — an  umbrella  group  for 
some  30,000  female  barbershoppers 


worldwide — for  three  years,  singing 
with  the  47-member  Grand  Har- 
mony chorus  based  in  Kitchener. 
Still  a member  of  Grand  Harmony, 
she  joined  North  Metro  after  hear- 
ing them  perform  last  summer.  Sev- 
eral other  Guelph-area  women 
belong  as  well. 

Sweet  Adelines  International  be- 
gan in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  in  1945  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  traditional  male 
barbershop  chorus. 

For  the  past  five  years,  Vermue 
has  been  the  music  director  of  The 
Overtones,  Guelph’s  award-winning 
chapter  of  Harmony  Inc.,  a smaller 
international  organization  of  female 
barbershoppers.  This  summer,  she 
was  also  part  of  the  music  team  of 
the  Royal  City  Ambassadors,  the  lo- 
cal male  chorus  to  which  her  hus- 
band, Bill,  belongs.  Prof.  Ken  Fisher, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  is  the  group’s 
musical  director. 

“It  just  gives  me  goosebumps,” 
says  Vermue  of  her  love  of  close 
four-part  harmony.  “Barbershop 
music  does  that  to  me  more  than  any 
other  style  of  music.” 

Adds  Popkey:  “It’s  so  much  fun 
being  with  people  who  love  to  sing 
just  as  much  as  I do.  It’s  wonderful. 
People  are  so  warm  and  welcoming, 
and  it’s  a great  way  to  connect  with 
people  in  various  careers.” 

She  recently  recruited  fellow  CES 
co-ordinator  Tricia  Bertram-Gallant 
for  the  Grand  Harmony  chorus. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


“The  Arboretum  is  a Place  Where . . .” 

Journal  project  celebrates  new  millennium  and  the  Arboretum 


That  CATCH  in  Prof.  Alastair 
Summerlee’s  voice  probably 
went  undetected  by  many  of  the 
roughly  75  visitors  gathered  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre  for  this  month’s 
launch  party  for  A Natural  Journal,  a 
keepsake  published  as  a fund-raising 
project  by  the  Arboretum  Auxiliary 
and  staff.  Invited  to  speak  by  Bobbi 
Porter,  co-ordinator  of  the  project 
committee,  the  associate  vice- 
president  (academic)  was  reading 
aloud  several  responses  he'd 
collected  earlier  to  complete  the 
sentence:  “The  Arboretum  is  a place 
where ...” 

Later,  he  said  he  couldn’t  help 
pausing  after  reading  his  own  re- 
sponse. In  it,  he  had  referred 
obliquely  to  his  friend  and  mentor, 
the  late  Prof.  David  Porter,  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences,  who  died  unexpectedly 
in  1994  after  suffering  an  aneurysm 
while  cross-country  skiing  with  his 
wife,  Bobbi,  in  the  Arboretum.  “Still 
— five  years  later  — it’s  a tremen- 
dous loss,”  Summerlee  says. 

Billed  as  a millennium  project  of 
die  Arboretum,  which  turns  30  next 
year,  the  journal  contains  150  water- 
marked pages  that  will  allow  users  to 
record  their  thoughts  in  words  or 
sketches.  The  hard-cover,  spiral- 
bound  volume  contains  24  colour 
photographs  of  the  Arboretum 
grounds,  most  taken  by  amateur 


photographer  Wayne  Prowse,  a 
member  of  the  auxiliary. 

It  also  contains  nature  informa- 
tion and  sketches  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, including  a series  of  sketches 
contrasting  the  life  histories  of  a 
natural  and  a cultivated  pear,  drawn 
by  Centennial  CVI  student  Tasha 
Pringle  during  her  recent  co-op 
work  term  at  the  408-acre  sanctuary 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  campus. 

With  about  1,000  copies  already 
sold  from  the  journal’s  5,000-copy 
printing,  project  organizers  hope  to 
raise  $20,000  to  $30,000  in  sales,  says 
auxiliary  member  Ann  Smith. 

Speaking  at  the  launch  party, 
Guelph-Wellington  MPP  Brenda 
Elliott  said  the  journal  exemplifies  all 
three  aspects  of  her  portfolio  as  par- 
liamentary assistant  to  Ontario’s 
minister  of  culture,  citizenship  and 
recreation.  It  encourages  people  to 
write,  sketch  and  share  their 
thoughts,  brings  together  a close- 
knit  group  of  citizens  and  involves  a 
recreational  resource.  Recalling  ma- 
ple syrup  outings  with  her  children 
and  their  classmates,  Elliott  called 
the  Arboretum  “a  place  of  refuge  for 
many  people  in  our  community.” 
Arboretum  director  Prof.  Alan 
Watson  thanked  the  auxiliary  and 
staff  for  their  work  in  producing  and 
selling  the  journal.  Referring  to  a 
photograph  of  longtime  Arboretum 


benefactor  Roy  Hammond  on  the 
book’s  dedication  page,  he  said: 
“You  couldn’t  have  dedicated  this 
journal  to  a more  worthy  recipient. 
He  exemplified  all  there  is  with  re- 
spect to  volunteering  in  the  Arbore- 
tum.” 

Hammond  died  this  spring,  only 
three  days  after  attending  a cere- 
mony at  which  the  Arboretum  dedi- 
cated its  Rotary  Tree  Grove  to  him.  A 
memorial  copy  of  the  journal  will  be 
presented  to  his  daughter,  Pat  Boyle, 
next  spring. 

In  addition  to  Bobbi  Porter,  the 
journal  project  committee  consists 
of  Prowse,  Smith,  Joyce  Hill  and 
Valerie  Jackson.  Porter  says  the  proj- 
ect had  its  beginnings  in  die  summer 
of  1 998  when  the  auxiliary  met  to  de- 
cide what  it  could  do  to  celebrate  the 
change  in  centuries  and  to  celebrate 
the  Arboretum.  “This  just  grew  from 
a small  idea  we  had  of  making  some- 
thing that  could  be  timeless,”  she 
says. 

Porter’s  late  husband  is  remem- 
bered at  the  Arboretum  through  the 
David  G.  Porter  Memorial  Japanese 
Garden,  established  in  1995  through 
donations  from  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  former  chair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biomedical  Sciences. 

After  the  launch  ceremony, 
Summerlee  paused  at  the  Japanese 
garden  to  think  about  his  former  as- 


sociate, who  had  persuaded  him  in 
1988  to  follow  him  to  Guelph.  The 
two  had  become  fast  friends  in  Eng- 
land while  sharing  research  and 
teaching  interests  in  the  veterinary 
school  at  the  University  of  Bristol. 

Hefting  his  copy  of  A Natural 
Journal,  Summerlee  said  he  hasn’t 
decided  what  he’ll  immortalize 
within  its  pages.  Perhaps  he’ll  take  it 
along  on  his  twice-  or  thrice- 
monthly  visits  to  the  Japanese  gar- 
den. And  while  he’s  there,  perhaps 


he’ll  pen  his  own  dedication  based 
on  the  line  he  used  to  complete  his 
sentence:  “The  Arboretum  is  a place 
where  ...  the  heart  and  spirit  of  my 
best  friend  lives.” 

A Natural  Journal  costs  $20  and  is 
available  at  the  Arboretum.  It  will 
also  be  sold  at  the  Guelph  Farmers’ 
Market  until  Dec.  18  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  Nov.  22.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Ext.  2113. 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Preserving  a Culture 


“Don’t  forget  the  traditions  of  your  ancestors  because  they  are  your  roots” 


Editor’s  note:  The  University  of  Guelph 
bestowed  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
on  Nunavat  artist  Irene  Avaalaaqiaq  Oct.  19 
during  fall  convocation.  At  the  ceremony, 
Avaalaaqiaq  addressed  students  graduating 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  in  her  native  Inuit,  with 
her  words  translated  by  Nunavut  art  dealer 
Sally  Qimminu’aaq  Webster.  The  following 
is  a translation  of  her  address. 


Mi 


Y NAME  IS  Irene  Avaalaaqiaq 
and  I am  from  Baker  Lake, 

Nunavut.  Baker  Lake  is  the 
only  inland  Inuit  community 
in  Canada  and  is  also  the  geographic  centre  of 
Canada.  As  we  do  not  have  marine  life,  we 
depend  on  caribou  for  food  and  clothing. 

It  is  a great  honour  to  be  recognized  by  the 
University  of  Guelph.  It  makes  me  feel  proud 
that  my  art  is  recognized  after  so  many  years 
of  being  an  artist.  When  I learned  of  the  hon- 
our, I just  ran  around  the  living  room  be- 
cause I could  not  sit  still. 

I grew  up  at  a time  when  Inuit  did  not  live 
in  communities.  I was  brought  up  on  the 
land.  It  was  a hard  life  because  we  lived  in  an 

iglu  in  the  winter  and  a caribou  skin  tent  in  Multiple-Headed  Humans,  a wall  hanging  by  Irene  Avaalaaqiaq 
the  summer.  My  education  was  from  my  par- 
ents  and  grandparents.  Inuit  did  not  write 


their  history  down  like  people  do  in  the  south,  but  we  passed  on 
our  traditions,  culture  and  values  through  an  oral  tradition. 
Through  the  oral  tradition,  our  ancestors  were  our  teachers. 

I try  to  keep  our  culture  alive  through  my  art.  Each  wall 
hanging  I do,  I tell  a story  or  a legend.  Other  Inuit  artists  do  the 
same  thing  with  soapstone  or  through  prints.  Art  is  a way  to 
preserve  our  culture. 

In  the  winter,  we  would  sit  in  our  iglu  and  listen  to  the  stories 
and  legends  that  our  elders  would  tell  us.  Most  of  the  stories  and 
legends  had  a moral  to  them,  and  we  would  use  the  values 
taught  to  us  in  our  everyday  life. 

We  did  not  have  schools  to  learn  in,  but  we  did  get  an  educa- 


tion. It  was  very  different  from  yours.  If  Inuit  did  not  learn  well, 
they  would  not  survive  in  the  harsh  climate.  We  had  to  learn  in 
order  to  live.  The  father  taught  the  boys  how  to  hunt,  and  the 
mother  would  teach  the  girls  to  sew.  Now  times  have  changed 
and  a lot  of  women  hunt,  but  the  men  have  still  not  learned  to 
sew  too  well. 

You  are  lucky.  You  have  a beautiful  university  and  the 
chance  to  learn  many  things.  How  you  learn  and  how  I learned 
are  so  completely  different,  so  opposite.  I never  even  attended 
school,  and  you  have  been  at  school  most  of  your  life.  Times 
have  changed  so  much.  At  least  my  education  was  free  and  I did 
not  have  to  get  a student  loan  .... 

Education  is  essential,  but  getting  a good  education  is  only 


part  of  having  a good  life.  You  have  to  have  a 
dream  and  ambition.  Sometimes  a dream 
might  seem  impossible,  and  some  people  give 
up  because  it  seems  it  can  never  be  achieved. 
Don’t  ever  lose  that  dream  — always  be  posi- 
tive. You  might  have  a few  falls,  but  never  give 
up.  It  will  happen  if  you  believe  and  really 
want  it  to  happen.  Inuit  had  a dream  about 
having  more  control  over  their  destiny,  and 
now  we  have  Nunavut.  You  can  do  anything 
you  want  if  you  set  your  mind  to  it. 

You  are  so  fortunate,  and  I sincerely  wish 
you  every  success  in  life.  If  you  ever  want  to 
come  to  Baker  Lake,  we  will  make  you  feel  wel- 
come. I don’t  know  you  personally,  but  I care 
for  you  and  hope  you  have  a successful  life 
where  your  ambitions  are  achieved.  You 
worked  hard  to  finish  university  and  have  had 
the  guidance  of  your  parents  and  professors. 
Now  you  are  old  enough  to  be  on  your  own 
and  your  life  is  in  your  hands  — you  will  make 
your  own  decisions.  But  don’t  ever  forget  your 
parents  who  love  you  and  have  helped  you  for 
so  many  years.  Tell  them  today  that  you  love 
them.  Respect  your  elders  because  they  have  a 
lot  of  wisdom. 

Canada  is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world 
and  is  made  up  of  people  from  many  cultures. 
Be  proud  of  your  heritage  as  I am  proud  to  be 
an  Inuk  and  a Canadian.  Don’t  forget  the  tra- 
ditions of  your  ancestors  because  they  are  your  roots.  Don’t  for- 
get who  you  are  and  where  you  came  from.  Try  to  understand 
people  with  different  backgrounds  and  learn  about  their  cul- 
ture. It  will  make  your  life  richer  and  fuller. 

I thank  you  all  so  much  because  you  have  given  me  a great 
honour.  This  was  one  of  my  dreams  and  it  has  happened. 

To  celebrate  Avaalaaqiaq’ s honorary  degree,  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  has  commissioned  a large  wall  hanging  and  six 
drawings,  paid  for  through  funds  acquired  by  art  centre  volunteers. 
The  centre  is  also  featuring  an  exhibition  of  her  work,  “ Where 
Myth,  Dream  and  Reality  Intersect:  The  Art  of  Irene  Avaa- 
laaqiaq,” until  Feb.  20. 


Zoology  Students  M.Sc.  Project  Flies  Away  Home 

Project  will  revolutionize  the  way  people  approach  induced  migrations  for  rare  and  endangered  species 


WHEN  U of  G graduate 
student  Wayne  Bezner  Kerr 
defends  his  master’s  thesis  on  the 
Ontario  Trumpeter  Swan  Migration 
Project,  it  may  evoke  images  better 
suited  for  Hollywood  movies. 

An  upstart  graduate  student  has 
an  idea  that  challenges  the  thinking  of 
more  established  scientists.  He  wants 
to  take  endangered  trumpeter  swans, 
let  them  bond  with  their  parents,  then 
teach  them  to  follow  an  ultralight  air- 
craft and  learn  what  was  once  a natu- 
ral migration  route.  He  will  then 
leave  them  to  uFly  Away  Home” 
alone  in  hopes  they  will  return  to  the 
wild.  The  student  and  four  swans  em- 
bark on  a 19-day  journey  over  more 
than  1,400  kilometres  through  On- 
tario and  the  United  States.  After  ar- 
riving at  their  destination,  the  student 
leaves  the  swans  and  returns  to  Can- 
ada alone.  Several  months  later,  the 
swans  are  spotted  in  remote  areas  of 
northern  Ontario.  They  are  wild.  The 


student  has  done  it. 

Although  Bezner  Kerr’s  research 
would  make  a good  film  — and  he 
actually  did  work  on  the  movie  Fly 
Away  Home  — his  findings  are 
purely  scientific  and,  according  to 
his  supervisor,  unprecedented. 

“Wayne’s  work  will  revolutionize 
the  way  people  approach  induced 
migrations  for  rare  and  endangered 
species,”  says  Prof.  Tom  Nudds,  Zo- 
ology. “Until  now,  people  had  fo- 
cused on  the  mere  fact  that  they 
could  get  birds  to  follow  the  aircraft 
— admittedly  a tricky  task  in  itself — 
but  did  not  consider  that  how  they 
did  it  mattered  to  the  eventual  fate  of 
the  birds  in  the  wild.  You  can  release 
thousands  of  birds  that  can  follow  an 
aircraft,  but  it  won’t  matter  if  they 
can’t  survive  in  the  wild  after.  That’s 
the  difference  Wayne  is  making.” 

Trumpeter  swans  vanished  from 
Ontario  decades  ago,  and  restora- 
tion projects  have  managed  to  bring 


fewer  than  200  back  to  the  province 
in  the  past  16  years.  The  birds  typi- 
cally have  trouble  migrating  because 
they  are  descendants  of  swans  bred 
in  captivity  and  have  no  one  to  teach 
them  traditional  routes.  But  allow- 
ing the  swans  to  attach  themselves  to 
humans  means  they  will  be  depend- 
ent on  them,  making  a return  to  the 
wild  difficult. 

“Trumpeter  swans  have  been 
missing  from  Ontario  for  so  long, 
we’re  not  really  sure  what  ‘wild  be- 
haviour’ is,”  says  Bezner  Kerr,  “but 
we’re  pretty  sure  what  it’s  not,  and 
it’s  not  courting  humans,  landing  in 
cities,  begging  for  handouts.  Birds 
raised  by  humans  fly  over  wild  areas 
looking  for  humans  rather  than  fly- 
ing over  humans  looking  for  the  wild 
spots.” 

Bezner  Kerr  believed  that  giving 
the  swans  time  to  bond  with  their 
parents  before  teaching  them  to  mi- 
grate would  make  the  difference.  He 


developed  that  theory  while  working 
on  Fly  Away  Home,  which  tells  the 
story  of  a young  girl  who  raises 
Canada  geese  and  teaches  them  to 
follow  her  aircraft.  It  was  his  job  to 
allow  the  goslings  to  “imprint”  or 
bond  with  him,  then  teach  them  to 
follow  the  plane.  He  noticed  that  the 
geese  behaved  more  like  pets  than 
wildlife  and  thought  human  im- 
printing was  to  blame. 

He  gave  his  swans  10  days  alone 
with  their  parents  before  training 
them  to  follow  his  ultralight  aircraft. 
He  began  his  journey  in  Sudbury  last 
December  with  five  swans.  He  flew 
the  aircraft  a few  hours  a day  with  the 
swans  in  tow  and  volunteers  fol- 
lowing on  land.  They  often  encoun- 
tered bad  weather,  and  one  swan 
dropped  out  along  the  way. 

The  journey  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  media  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  with  some  communi- 
ties even  setting  up  “swan  watches” 


to  keep  an  eye  out  for  Bezner  Kerr 
and  his  birds.  They  arrived  at  their 
destination,  a nature  reserve  in  Indi- 
ana, in  late  December.  In  late  spring, 
the  swans  were  spotted  in  remote  ar- 
eas of  northern  Ontario.  The  fact  that 
they  were  hard  to  find  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  says  Bezner  Kerr. 
It  means  they  are  avoiding  humans, 
just  as  wild  birds  do. 

If  Bezner  Kerr’s  master’s  project 
ever  does  become  a movie,  here  is  a 
real-life  ending:  The  student  returns 
to  his  home  town  and  spends  the  sum- 
mer writing  his  thesis  and  papers  to 
present  at  conferences  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  keeps  tabs  on 
his  swans,  and  one  of  them  will  even  be 
fitted  with  a satellite  monitoring  sys- 
tem. But  most  of  his  time  will  be  spent 
running  a flight  school  with  his  wife, 
Rachel,  also  a U of  G master’s  gradu- 
ate, and  caring  for  a newborn  daugh- 
ter. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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He’s  the  Poetry  Man 

How  did  a poet  get  to  be  a veterinarian ? 


by  Gayle  Anderson 


The  Veterinarian  at  Home 

For  the  125th  anniversary  of  veterinarians 
in  Ontario 

by  David  Waltner-Toews 

The  days  when  I roll  out  of  bed, 

outstepping  dawn, 

and  stretch  my  healing  palm, 

and  cats  dance,  calves  bawl, 

and  numbers  sway 

and  harmonize,  I think 

of  horses  nosing  stubble,  clouds  of 

snow-sheep 

against  a red  evening  sky, 
a fox  paused  in  tree  shadow, 
southbound  geese  flabbergasting  over- 
head. 

And  when  the  pale  sun  barely  stirs, 
and  the  long  dark  day  grows  cold 
in  my  arms,  and  slowly  stiff, 
and  when  the  digits  bend  with  grief, 
and,  one  by  one,  the  auk,  the  cichlid, 
the  pearly  mussel,  the  rhino, 
the  blue  butterfly,  and  the  panda 
leave, 


in  every  paw,  in  every  wing 

in  every  species  pulled  back  from  the  brink 

I feel  the  slip  of  bones  in  skin, 

like  tiny  hands,  holding  mine, 

and  in  my  head  wings  thin  as  silk  and  pearly  little  bodies 

and  wagging  bytes  tugging  at  my  cuffs, 

and,  somewhere  in  my  heart’s  muddy  wetlands, 

I hear  the  nagging  northbound  water  birds 
like  children,  laughing. 

IN  A world  where  science  and  technology  make  consistent 
headlines  and  where  the  pace  of  life  and  work  moves  at 
the  speed  of  an  Internet  connection,  how  does  a man  of 
science  answer  the  question:  “Who  cares?”  The  answer  to 
this  big  question  is  different  for  everyone,  but  for  Prof.  David 
Waltner-Toews,  Department  of  Population  Medicine,  the 
medium  of  poetry  is  a route  to  putting  his  answer  to  the 
question  into  context. 

“If  you’re  doing  veterinary  work  or  scientific  work  of  any 
kind,  you  have  to  ask  yourself  why  you’re  doing  it,”  he  says. 
“Poetry  helps  me  deal  with  this.  I have  to  ask  myself:  ‘What  does 
anyone  care  about  what  I’m  doing,  what  do  I care  about  what 


I’m  doing,’  because  that's  what  keeps  me  going.  That’s  what 
motivates  me.” 

The  author  of  several  volumes  of  poetry,  Waltner-Toews  has 
written  a little  about  science  and  a lot  about  life.  His  recent 
poem  “The  Veterinarian  at  Home”  was  written  to  commemo- 
rate the  125"’  anniversary  of  the  veterinary  profession  in  On- 
tario and  was  featured  in  a magazine  published  especially  for  the 
occasion  by  the  College  of  Veterinarians  of  Ontario  and  the  On- 
tario Veterinary  Medical  Profession. 

Knowing  that  the  poem  was  to  reach  an  audience  of  veteri- 
narians with  a wide  range  of  interests  and  specialties,  Waltner- 
Toews  wondered:  “What  is  it  that  makes  us  as  veterinarians  feel 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  worthwhile?”  Upon  examining  the 
veterinary  profession  as  a poet  and  a vet,  he  found  himself  writ- 
ing a poem  that  “grew  out  of  the  context  of  being  at  home  in  a 
natural  world,  of  being  at  home  among  the  other  animals.” 

Waltner-Toews’s  scientific  work  also  inspired  the  poem 
“Mad  Cows,”  which  he  presented  as  part  of  a talk  he  gave  at  an 
international  conference  in  France.  The  poem  was  so  well- 
received  by  conference  attendees  that  he  was  persuaded  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  journal  Preventative  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Although  he  has  covered  science  in  his  creative  work, 
Waltner-Toews  admits  that  this  aspect  of  his  life  makes  up  little 
of  the  content  of  his  poetry.  “It’s  hard  to  write  poetry  about  sci- 
ence or  scientific  ideas  because  science  is  based  on  precision, 


whereas  good  poetry  depends  on  the  am- 
biguities of  language.” 

He  writes  many  pieces  to  celebrate 
special  events  such  as  birthdays  and  an- 
niversaries. He  also  draws  on  his  interna- 
tional travel  and  contact  with  different 
cultures  as  material  for  poems. 

As  a faculty  member  at  OVC, 
Waltner-Toews  focuses  his  research  in 
the  international  arena,  specializing  in 
zoonotic  diseases  (diseases  that  can  be 
transmitted  to  humans  from  animals), 
ecosystem  health  and  international  de- 
velopment. Much  of  his  research  focuses 
on  integrating  socio-economic,  cultural, 
environmental  and  health  concerns  us- 
ing a community-based  systems  ap- 
proach. His  work  has  taken  him  to  such 
far-flung  places  as  Kathmandu  and  Peru. 
He  is  also  the  chair  of  U of  G's  Interna- 
tional Programs  Committee. 

How  do  these  experiences  fuel  the 
creative  fire  for  his  poetry?  “Interna- 
tional experiences  put  you  in  situations  where  there  are  con- 
flicts or  tensions  that  are  not  resolvable  scientifically,”  he  says. 
“Being  in  another  culture,  being  a white  middle-class  male  from 
Canada  and  dropping  into  Kathmandu  or  Peru  or  Honduras 
causes  tensions  to  arise.  You’re  trying  to  understand  how  peo- 
ple view  the  world,  then  you  come  home  and  you  start  to  see 
things  differently  here.  This  is  really  good  for  the  creative  side  of 
me,  because  it  creates  opportunities  for  writing  poetry,  which  is 
one  way  to  resolve  the  tension  and  stresses." 

One  might  wonder  how  a veterinarian  and  scientist  came  to 
write  poetry.  Or  in  Waltner-Toews's  case,  how  a poet  came  to 
be  a veterinarian.  He  wrote  his  first  poem  in  the  fifth  grade  as  a 
punishment  for  talking  in  class.  What  he  learned  instead  was 
that  writing  poetry  can  be  a reward.  That  first  poem  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Manitoba  Teachers’  Society’s  magazine. 

When  he  first  enrolled  at  university,  Waltner-Toews  began  a 
degree  in  English  literature,  but  knew  he  wanted  to  do  interna- 
tional work  and  have  a skill  that  was  exportable.  In  1978,  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  with  a doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine.  Seven  years  later,  he  earned  a PhD  in  epi- 
demiology from  U of  G. 

Waltner-Toews  is  the  author  of  three  non-fiction  books  and 
has  several  more  fiction,  poetry  and  non-fiction  projects  in  the 
works.  He  will  be  publishing  a new  book  of  poetry,  The  Fat  Lady 
Struck  Dumb,  next  year. 


Cruickston  Realtor  Selected 

Board  of  Governors  believes  resources  could  be  better  spent 


Uof  G is  selling  the  Cruickston 
property,  located  primarily  in 
North  Dumfries  Township  adjacent 
to  Cambridge.  J.J.  Barnicke  Limited, 
Canada’s  largest  independently 
owned  commercial  real  estate 
company,  has  been  selected  to 
oversee  the  sale. 

Matthew  Wilkes  Keefer  donated 
the  land  to  the  University  in  1968. 
The  property  consisted  of  966  acres 
of  land,  a 17,500-square-foot  19th- 
century  home  and  associated  build- 
ings, and  nine  other  houses  and 
farm  buildings.  In  1996,  the  Univer- 
sity decided  it  could  not  commit  the 
necessary  resources  to  maintain  or 
restore  the  home  and  sold  it  along 
with  53  acres  of  surrounding 


grounds,  a number  of  buildings  and 
the  barn.  The  new  owners  live  in  the 
home  and  are  painstakingly  restor- 
ing it  to  preserve  its  architectural  in- 
tegrity. 

U of  G retained  ownership  of  two 
homes  that  are  rented  and  about  9 1 3 
acres  of  land,  primarily  leased  for 
farming. 

Board  of  Governors  recom- 
mended selling  the  property  last 
spring,  saying  that  the  intention  of 
the  gift  — to  advance  teaching  and 
research  in  agriculture  — is  not  be- 
ing served. 

“The  money  the  University  is 
spending  to  maintain  and  manage 
the  property  is  money  the  board  be- 
lieves could  be  better  spent  support- 


ing teaching  and  research  — and 
protecting  academic  quality  and  ac- 
cessibility — at  the  University  of 
Guelph,”  said  B of  G chair  Simon 
Cooper. 

The  University  will  invest  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  in  the  Cruick- 
ston Property  Fund  and  use  the  in- 
come from  this  fund  to  support 
agricultural  teaching  and  research  in 
the  name  of  the  Keefer  family  in  per- 
petuity. 

J.J.  Barnicke  Limited  was  selected 
by  the  Real  Estate  Development 
Committee  of  the  Heritage  Fund 
Board  of  Trustees  following  a re- 
quest for  proposals  and  interviews 
with  some  of  Canada's  leading  real- 
tors. 


No  student  should  settle  for  average. 

A personalized  program  will  give  your  child  the 
confidence  to  succeed.  Oxford  helps  students  achieve 
higher  marks  and  gain  more  confidence  as  they  develop 
new  skills  for  success  in  school  and  life. 


Call  Today! 

511  Edinburgh  Rd.  S 

Guelph  826-5365 


OXFORD 

LEARNING  CENTRES* 

www.oxfordlearning.com 


READING  - WRITING  ■ SPELLING  - FRENCH  ■ MATH  ’ STUDY  SKILLS 
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U of G Landscaping 
Certificate  a First  for 
University  of  Bogota 


U of  G master’s  graduate  initiates  international  links 
to  offer  independent  study  courses  in  Colombia 


U OF  G GRADUATE  Rebecca  Lee  is 
making  history  — several 
times  over  — in  Guelph  and 
Colombia.  Lee,  who  received  a 
master’s  degree  in  rural  extension 
studies  in  1989,  is  the  extension 
program  co-ordinator  at  the 
University  of  Bogota  Jorge  Tadeo 
Lozano’s  Horticulture  Research 
Centre  in  Colombia.  Through  her 
efforts,  three  U of  G independent 
study  courses  are  being  translated 
into  Spanish  for  the  first  time  to  be 
offered  at  the  Colombian  university. 

The  courses  — “Landscape  Plan- 
ning for  Large  Areas,”  “Landscape 
Design  and  Installation”  and  Part  1 
of  "The  Horticulturist”  — will  be 
packaged  and  offered  as  a certificate 
program  by  the  University  of  Bogota 
and  U of  G.  This  is  the  first  time  a 
professional  landscaping  certificate 
has  been  available  in  Colombia. 

“Colombia  is  the  second-largest 
exporter  of  flowers  in  the  world,  yet 
until  our  recent  efforts,  the  country 
had  nothing  in  the  way  of  education 
in  horticulture  at  all,”  Lee  says. 

It’s  also  the  first  time  these  U of  G 
courses  have  been  grouped  together 
as  a certificate  program  (they  are 
available  as  part  of  other  certificates 
from  Independent  Study)  and  the 
first  time  a Guelph  grad  has  accom- 
plished such  an  undertaking,  says  Bill 
Culp,  director  of  Independent 
Study/OAC  ACCESS.  “Other  alumni 
have  talked  about  doing  similar 
things,  but  Rebecca  was  the  first  to 
get  it  done.” 


Lee’s  husband,  Alejandro 
Cavelier,  is  also  a Guelph  graduate. 
He  earned  a master’s  in  horticul- 
tural science  in  1988  and  is  now 
chair  of  the  certificate  program  at 
the  University  of  Bogota.  He  also 
heads  a one-year  master’s  program 
in  horticulture  that  he  and  Lee  de- 
signed. The  two  met  while  working 
on  their  graduate  degrees. 

Lee  was  in  Guelph  this  summer 
working  on  establishing  a formal  re- 
lationship between  the  two  univer- 
sities. Bogota  is  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  program  deliver)',  includ- 
ing learner  assessment,  marketing 
and  grading.  “We’re  pleased  to  be 
providing  the  curriculum,”  says 
Culp. 

Plans  call  for  traditional  course 
delivery  rather  than  distance  educa- 
tion or  independent  study,  says  Lee, 
and  the  curriculum  is  being 
changed  to  reflect  Colombia’s  envi- 
ronment. “You  can’t  talk  about 
spruces  down  there,”  she  says. 

Most  of  the  people  interested  in 
the  certificate  and  master’s  pro- 
grams are  professionals  from  the 
flower  industry,  but  Lee  says  Bogota 
hopes  to  offer  other  programs 
geared  toward  farmers.  Persuading 
them  to  enrol  may  take  some  careful 
marketing,  however.  “Few  vegetable 
producers  would  ever  enrol  in  a 
course,  let  alone  one  they  would 
have  to  pay  for,”  she  says.  “Their  at- 
titude is:  ‘I’ve  always  done  it  this 
way,  so  why  change?”’ 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


HE  NEW 


S 


Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  was  quoted 
in  a Sept  7 Vancouver  Sun  article 
about  balancing  careers  and  family. 

A Sept.  13  article  in  Maclean’s  on 
learning  disabilities  mentioned  a U 
of  G initiative  to  help  professors 
teaching  first-year  courses  adapt 
their  methods  for  students  with 
learning  disabilities. 

Research  scientist  Helen  Fisher  of 
the  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture’s Vineland  Research  Station 
was  mentioned  in  a Sept.  13  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  on  Canadian 
vineyards. 

The  Sept  25  Toronto  Star  contained 
an  article  about  U of  G’s  School  of 
Engineering  winning  the  Canadian 
Engineering  Memorial  Founda- 
tion’s initial  award  for  women- 
friendliness.  The  award  was  also 
covered  by  CBC’s  Ontario  Morning 
and  Metro  Morning  shows  Oct.  4, 
featuring  interviews  with  Prof. 
Doug  Joy,  Engineering,  and  student 
Melissa  Fortin. 

Research  on  constructing  the  per- 
fect apple  tree  by  research  scientist 
John  Cline  and  technician  Mary  Byl 
of  the  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture’s Simcoe  Research  Station  was 
featured  in  a Sept.  26  Canadian 
Press  story  distributed  nationwide. 

Prof.  Doug  Powell,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, was  featured  in  a photograph 
and  news  article  on  genetically 
modified  food  in  the  Sept.  28  issue 
of  the  Toronto  Star.  He  was  also 
interviewed  on  the  subject  for  an 
Oct.  1 1 Global  TV  news  report. 

Prof.  Elisabeth  Nicol,  Physics,  is  the 
new  physics  columnist  for  the  CBC 
Radio  program  Quirks  & Quarks. 
She  will  be  featured  about  three 
times  each  semester  talking  about 


various  topics  related  to  her  field. 

An  Oct.  4 article  in  the  National  Post 
reported  on  a study  by  Prof  Ed 
Herold,  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  that  compared 
the  sexual  habits  of  vacationing 
Canadian  and  Australian  students. 
He  also  appeared  on  CBC  Radio 
syndication  Oct.  6. 

Research  by  Ken  McEwan  of  Ridge- 
town  College  on  pesticide  use  on 
Canadian  versus  U.S.  farms  was  the 
subject  of  an  Oct.  4 Broadcast  News 
story.  He  was  also  featured  on  the 
radio  program  Midday  Magazine. 

Research  scientist  Lisa  Skog  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture’s 
Vineland  Research  Station  was  the 
subject  of  an  Oct.  5 Broadcast  News 
story  about  her  research  on  natural 
pesticides  that  keep  fruit  fresh 
longer. 

A study  of  the  economic  impact  of 
farmers’  markets  by  Prof.  Harry 
Cummings,  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  was  the  focus  of  an 
Oct.  5 National  Post  article  on  the 
popularity  of  farmers’  markets. 

The  October  issue  of  University 
Affairs  included  an  article  on  the 
new  3M  Teaching  Fellows,  includ- 
ing Prof  Ron  Stoltz,  Landscape 
Architecture. 

Research  by  Profs.  Cecil  Forsberg, 
Microbiology,  and  John  Phillips, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics, 
and  graduate  student  Serguei  Golo- 
van  on  the  phosphorus-absorbing 
Enviropig  was  featured  in  the 
November  issue  of  Popular  Science, 
a monthly  U.S.  publication  with  a 
circulation  over  1.5  million. 

Profs.  Mike  Dixon  and  Bernard 
Grodzinski,  Plant  Agriculture,  were 
featured  in  an  article  in  the  Oct.  2 
issue  of  the  Economist,  the  prestig- 


ious international  weekly  maga- 
zine. 

Truth  and  Bright  Water,  a new 
novel  by  Prof.  Thomas  King,  Lit- 
eratures and  Performance  Studies 
in  English,  was  favourably  reviewed 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  Sept.  26,  the 
National  Post  Sept,  25  and  the 
Toronto  Star  Sept.  26.  King  was  also 
interviewed  for  CBC’s  This  Morn- 
ing Sept.  28. 

Prof.  Peter  Pauls,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, appeared  on  the  Oct.  8 edition 
of  Discovery  Television’s  @ Discov- 
ery discussing  genetically  engi- 
neered food. 

* * * 

A recent  media  survey  of  major 
features  about  U of  G research  and 
teaching  found  24  stories  from  the 
past  year  that  appeared  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  National  Post  or  Toronto 
Star.  Those  24  stories  are  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  $330,000  in  advertis- 
ing space  in  those  newspapers  and 
included  several  front-page  stories. 

The  media  survey  included  only 
major  features  written  as  a result  of 
the  University’s  proactive  media 
strategy  and  did  not  include  smaller 
stories  or  other  newspapers  in 
which  U of  G figures  prominently, 
nor  the  significant  number  of  na- 
tional radio  and  TV  news  “hits” 
over  the  same  period. 

* * * 

Communications  and  Public 
Affairs  (C&PA)  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  story  ideas.  Call  Alex 
Wooley,  manager  of  media  rela- 
tions, at  Ext.  6982  or  media  rela- 
tions officer  Lori  Hunt  at  Ext.  3338 
if  you  have  an  idea  that  merits  wide 
exposure.  CScPA  also  runs  regular 
on-campus,  in-house  media- 
training sessions  for  faculty  wishing 
to  hone  their  media  skills. 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C6 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 

Toll  Free:  1-80W63-5386  FINANCIAL  services'  inc. 

RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  ♦ RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  ♦ MUTUAL  FUNDS  ♦ TERM  DEPOSITS 


Him. 

Wentworth 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  than  Steamatic© 

836-7340 

Ask  about  carpot  & upholstery  cleaning 


STEAMATIC. 
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• Residential 
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Realty  World-Collingwood  Town  & Country  Realty  is  pleased  to 
welcome  Rose  Townsley  to  their  sales  team.  After  many  years  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,  OMAF,  her  own  business  in  bulk/health  food  and 
as  a certified  Reflexologist  in  Guelph,  Rose  has  moved  to  The  Town  of 
The  Blue  Mountains.  She  is  committed  to  assisting  you  with  all  your 
Real  Estate  needs  in  the  CoUingwood/ThornbnryAVasaga  Beach  area. 

If  you  enjoy  the  mountains  and  the  Lake,  this  is 
the  place  to  be.  Call  Rose  today  at  our  toll  free 
number  1-800-610-4868. 


A 


Realty  World  - Collingwood  Town  & Country 

560  First  Street,  Collingwood,  On  L9Y  1C1 
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Available  through 


H.L.  Staebler 
Co.  Ltd. 


In  Guelph  at 

836  - 5700 
1-800-482-0822 
(fax)  824  - 8030 
or  in  Kitchener  ai 

743  - 5221 
1-800-321-9187 
(fax)  743  - 7464 


or  Check  out  our 


Available  to  all  Faculty  and  Staff 
of  the  University  of  Guelph 

A plan  for  all  your  insurance  needs 
Enjoy  the  benefits  of  group  buying  power 
with  our  very  competitive  group  rates 


Some  of  the  ma/or  benefits  include 

K “THE  ULTLM  ATE"  24  - HOUR  CLAIMS 
SERVICE 

> Monthly  payment  option  - with  no  fees  ! 

> Underwritten  by  one  of  the  top  10 
property/casualty  insurers  in  Canada, 
and  100%  Canadian  owned 

> A FULL  RANGE  OF  INSURANCE  PRODUCTS  TO 
SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS 


Insuring  your  future 

with  H.L.  Staebler  Co.  Ltd. 
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CPjOM  Explores  Effects  of  Acid  Rain  on  Lakes 

-Jsk  producedatlJofG  to  be  part  of  environmental  science  exhibit  at  Science  North 


Visitors  TO  Sudbury's  Science 
North  this  year  will  learn 
about  acid  rain  damage  to  Northern 
Ontario's  Killarney  Lakes  through 
an  educational  CD-ROM  made  by  U 
of  G zoologists  and  artists  for  a new 
environmental  science  exhibit  at  the 
science  centre. 

Called  Mission  Acid  Rain,  the 
disk  includes  animation,  illustra- 
tions and  text  produced  by  U of  G’s 
CyberNatural  Software,  a recently 
formed  group  of  multimedia  writ- 
ers, illustrators  and  animators  who 
have  created  instructional  CD- 
ROMs  and  Web  teaching  materials 
on  aquatic  sciences  and  the  Great 
Lakes  ecosystem  under  the  direction 
of  Department  of  Zoology  chair 
Prof.  Paul  Hebert. 

The  disk  is  based  on  research 
data  gathered  over  the  past  three 
decades  from  the  Killarney  Lakes, 
including  recent  information  col- 
lected by  U of  G alumnus  Ed 
Snucins,  a biologist  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
(MNR)  located  at  Sudbury’s  Lau- 
rentian  University. 

To  be  installed  in  the  science  cen- 
tre this  year  along  with  other  CD- 
ROMs  on  environmental  topics, 
Mission  Acid  Rain  will  inform  visi- 
tors — especially  senior  elementary 
schoolchildren  — about  the  effects 
of  acid  rain  on  lakes. 

“It’s  designed  to  teach  people 
about  the  problems  associated  with 
acid  rain  and  what  people  are  doing 
to  stop  acid  rain,”  says  Sheri  Hincks, 
distance  education  developer  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  who  has 
worked  on  the  project  with  Cyber- 
Natural  staffers  Judy  Wearing- 
Wilde  and  Dianne  Drummond. 
“We’re  trying  to  make  a fairly  com- 
plicated subject  easy  to  understand,” 
says  Hincks. 

Referring  to  the  new  environ- 


mental lab  being  installed  at  Science 
North,  staff  scientist  Kathy 
McDonald  says:  “The  focus  will  be 
mosdy  on  the  quality  of  air,  but  there 
will  be  an  environmental  CD  station 
where  visitors  can  play  environ- 
mental games  and  learn  and  get  an 
idea  of  the  pulse  of  the  planet.  We 
want  people  to  come  and  have  fun 
and  learn  about  the  environment.” 
Visitors  using  Mission  Acid  Rain 
will  be  able  to  paddle  a virtual  canoe 


through  four  lakes  in  Killarney  Pro- 
vincial Park  with  varying  levels  of 
acid  rain  damage.  They  can  test  wa- 
ter samples  for  acidity,  check  the 
lakes'  clarity,  view  animals  and 
plankton,  and  learn  how  underlying 
bedrock  either  buffers  or  exacerbates 
the  effects  of  acid  rain. 

McDonald  had  contacted  U of  G 
about  the  project  after  learning  of 
Guelph’s  educational  multimedia 
tools  from  Science  North  advisory 


board  member  and  U of  G alumnus 
John  Gunn,  also  an  MNR  researcher 
and  adjunct  biology  professor  at 
Laurentian. 

Gunn,  who  has  been  editing  the 
CD-ROM  with  Snucins,  says:  “I  sug- 
gested that  this  product  coming  out 
of  Guelph  would  be  a nice  addition 
to  their  display.  Science  North  has  a 
school  outreach  program  for  north- 
eastern Ontario  that  uses  the  centre 
and  I know  that’s  an  audience  that 


Paul  Hebert  wants  to  reach.” 

The  Killarney  Lakes  — a system 
of  more  than  200  lakes  north  of 
Georgian  Bay  — gained  notoriety 
about  30  years  ago  when  researchers 
pinpointed  the  effects  of  acid  rain 
there  for  the  first  time  in  North 
America. 

“The  Canadian  acid  rain  story 
crystallized  at  Killarney  Park,”  says 
Gunn,  who  notes  that  the  region  had 
been  immortalized  earlier  by  the 
Group  of  Seven  painters. 

“Those  two  images  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  famed  landscapes  caught 
every  reporter’s  eye,  and  it  exploded. 
People  recognize  it  as  a centre  of  en- 
vironmental conscience  for  the 
country.  It’s  there  that  we  started  to 
look  around  and  realize  that  every- 
thing is  connected  to  everything 
else.” 

He  says  he’d  like  to  see  Mission 
Acid  Rain  distributed  to  schools  and 
made  available  to  visitors  to  Killar- 
ney Provincial  Park.  Adds  Drum- 
mond: “It’s  being  developed  now 
particularly  for  Science  North,  but  I 
can  see  how  it  would  be  something 
that  would  be  easily  utilized  in  a 
classroom  to  teach  about  pH  and 
acid  rain." 

Snucins,  who  is  still  monitoring 
the  lakes’  recovery  and  reintroduc- 
ing native  fish  species,  says  it’s  im- 
portant to  get  information  out  to  the 
public  in  an  easily  accessible  format. 
“This  is  a new  way  of  doing  it  and 
one  we  haven’t  tried  before.  The 
overall  message  is  a positive  one  - — 
that  environmental  problems  aren ’t  ( 
insurmountable." 

CyberNatural  Software  learned 
this  week  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  provide  $200,884  in  mil- 
lennium project  funding  to  create 
multimedia  on  the  arctic  environ- 
ment. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


100%  CANADIAN 
OWNED, OPERATED 
AND  TAXED! 
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diidi  im/tam  Westmount  Place  Shopping  Centre, 
OAKVILLE . BURLINGTON , 50  westmount  Rd.N. .Waterloo 

BARRIE . HAMILTON . WATERLOO  (519)  884-8558 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE 

Large  four-bedroom,  two  storey  end  unit.  Over  1,750 
square  feet  plus  finished  basement.  Detached  garage 
with  door  opener.  Private  patio  area.  Central  air,  gas 
fireplace,  seven  appliances  including  dishwasher  and 
water  softener.  Two  and  one-half  baths,  walk-in  closet, 
all  curtains/drapes  included.  Less  than  two  kilometres 
from  University;  close  to  Stone  Road  Mall. 
$135,900 

To  view  call  767-0264 


MubUju  Mull  Mecfjantatl 

“PRESERVE  YOUR 
PROPERTY” 

general  repairs  and  painting 
building  maintenance 
minor  plumbing  and  electrical 
moving  services 
carpet  installation  and  cleaning 
grounds  keeping 


Call  us  (or  free  advice  and  estimate. 

Save  $$$  with  a 10%  discount  (or 
students  and  seniors. 

“If  your  budget  is  tight  and  your  schedule  is  full, 
call  Boston  Bull  Mechanical ” 


Michael  Gibson  * Mark  Gibson 

519-767-2739 
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Career, 
Co-op 
Services 
Host  Open 
House 

Faculty,  staff  invited 
to  learn  about  career 
opportunities  for  students 


Career  Services  and  Co- 
operative  Education  Services 
will  hold  an  open  house  Nov.  10 
from  4 to  6 p.m.  to  inform  high 
school  teachers  and  counsellors  and 
U of  G faculty  and  staff  about 
employment,  career  and  co-op 
education  opportunities  for 
university  students  and  graduates. 

“These  days,  everyone  is  coming 
to  university  and  asking:  ‘What  am  I 
going  to  do  when  I am  done?”’says 
Tricia  Bertram-Gallant,  U of  G’s 
co-op  education  co-ordinator.  “We 
want  to  let  people  know  what  we  do 
for  students  in  terms  of  the  work  ex- 
perience and  educational  opportu- 
nities.” 

The  open  house  will  be  held  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  University 
Centre  and  will  include  displays  and 
discussions.  It  is  being  held  in  No- 
vember to  coincide  with  National 
Career  Month. 

Organizers  welcome  all  U of  G 
staff  and  faculty  members,  as  well  as 
high  school  teachers  arid  counsel- 
lors. 

U of  G’s  co-op  program  was 
launched  17  years  ago  and  includes 
more  than  1,000  students.  There  are 
more  than  60,000  co-op  education 
students  across  Canada. 

For  more  information  about  the 
open  house,  call  Bertram-Gallant  at 
Ext.  2915. 


Processing  Tomatoes  Post  Enviable  Gains 


Ontario  yields  double  in  10  years  thanks  to  better  varieties,  added  incentives,  investment,  improved  technology 


grown  on  19,834  acres.  The  number 
of  growers  has  declined  from  533  in 
1988  to  just  under  200  in  1998. 

This  is  evidence  that  the  industry 
is  becoming  more  focused  and  better 
managed,  says  Loewen,  who  works 
with  growers  and  processors  to  iden- 
tify, evaluate  and  recommend  new 
varieties.  In  the  past  10  years,  he  has 
evaluated  more  than  100  different  va- 
rieties of  processing  tomatoes  in 
multi-location  yield  and  processing 
trials. 

This  year,  he  evaluated  33  varieties 
in  four  locations  throughout  south- 
western Ontario  as  one  component  of 
a larger  research  program  encom- 
passing about  12  acres  of  research 


plots.  The  varieties  are  evaluated  for 
yield,  handling  and  processing  per- 
formance over  the  range  of  soil  types 
and  microclimates  found  in  the  main 
production  areas  of  Ontario. 

Research  has  had  an  important 
impact  on  yield  increase,  says 
Loewen.  Over  the  last  decade,  a group 
of  tomato  cultivars  became  available 
that  had  the  potential  for  higher 
yields  and  better  quality,  he  says,  and 
these  varieties  have  consistendy  per- 
formed well. 

Research-driven  changes  in  farm- 
ing practices  that  have  influenced 
yield  increases  include  plant  plug 
technology,  which  provides  trans- 


plants that  establish  quickly  and  are 
disease-free,  and  a move  from  single- 
to  twin-row  planting  in  the  field,  he 
says.  Weather-timed  disease  forecast- 
ing models  have  improved  quality 
and  cut  costs  by  reducing  the  impact 
of  fungal  diseases  affecting  tomatoes. 

Processors  have  also  played  a role. 
Many  have  shifted  their  focus  from 
whole  peeled  tomatoes  to  include 
sauces  and  diced,  crushed  or  stewed 
tomato  finished  products,  allowing 
for  better  use  of  the  raw  product.  To- 
gether with  the  growers,  processors 
have  developed  a productivity  incen- 
tive that  allows  them  to  buy  tomatoes 
on  contract  at  a lower  price  and  low- 


ers the  production  cost  for  growers 
as  yield  per  acre  increases. 

Consumer  demand  for  tomatoes 
is  expected  to  rise  as  well.  Growing 
awareness  of  tomatoes  as  a rich 
source  of  lycopene,  a natural  food 
pigment  with  antioxidant  proper- 
ties, could  lead  to  increases  in  con- 
sumption and  to  the  development  of 
new  products. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Tomato  Research  Institute, 
the  Mid-America  Food  Processors 
Association  and  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs. 

BY  MARGARET  BOYD 


I N THE  PAST  DECADE,  Ontario’s 
| tomato  industry  has  chalked  up 
impressive  increases,  with  average 
yields  doubling  from  18.1  tons  to  37 
tons  per  acre.  This  phenomenon  can 
be  attributed  to  many  factors, 
including  better  varieties,  added 
incentives  for  growers,  investment 
and  improved  technology,  says 
Ridgetown  College  researcher  Steve 
Loewen. 

And  the  success  of  Ontario’s  $59- 
million  processing-tomato  industry  is 
making  other  countries  sit  up  and 
take  notice  — the  Mediterranean  As- 
sociation of  Tomato  Producing 
Countries  is  studying  Ontario’s  lead. 

“Everyone  except  the  rest  of  On- 
tario seems  to  know  about  it,”  says 
Loewen,  who  has  been  evaluating  new 
tomato  varieties  for  1 1 years. 

“Processing-tomato  production  in 
Ontario  is  a big  success  story. ’’The 
dramatic  increases  in  yield  have  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  that  acreage 
devoted  to  tomato  crops  and  the 
number  of  growers  have  declined.  In 
1998,  processors  took  in  about 
560,000  tons  of  tomatoes  grown  on 
15,060  acres  in  southwestern  Ontario.  Ridgetown  College  researcher  Steve  Loewen  has  been  evaluating  new  tomato  varieties  for  n years. 

In  1994,  about  539,000  tons  were  PHOTO  BY  MARGARET  BOYD 
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TURBO  DIESEL  AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSION 
GOLF  & JETTA  NOW  A VAILABLE 


Sine  Nomine 

with  CBC  host  Keith  Homer 

Friday,  Nov  26  8 pm  $19 

Early  music  with  a popular  twist:  enjoy  Spanish  cantigas, 
French  dances,  Italian  laude,  Scottish  and 
Scandinavian  ballads  by  one  of  Ontario’s  most 
accomplished  period  ensembles. 

cbc#  rad 

Sine  Nomine,  Tactus  & Wild  Geese  concerts  will  be  recorded  live  for  broadcast  by  CBC  Radio  Two’s  Music  Around  Us 
Check  out  our  website  www.riverrun.guelph.on.ca 
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River  Run  Centre 

35  Woolwich  Street  / Downtown  Guelph 
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Editor’s  note:  This  report  of  high- 
lights from  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU)  was  compiled  and  presented 
at  Senate  by  Prof.  Maureen  Man- 
cuso,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science,  who  is  U of  G’s 
academic  colleague  to  COU. 

Task  Force  on  University 
Advancement 

Encouraged  by  the  recent  success 
of  its  efforts  to  more  proactively  en- 
hance the  public  profile  of  universi- 
ties, COU  is  pressing  forward,  aided 
by  its  new  Task  Force  on  University 
Advancement.  Charged  with  en- 
hancing public  support  for  universi- 
ties and  thus  their  revenue,  the  task 
force  has  decided  on  a course  of  ac- 
tion that  balances  public  advocacy 
versus  targeted  lobbying  and  posi- 
tive versus  negative  messaging 
(complementing  “what’s  right  with 
universities”  with  “what’s  wrong 
with  current  funding  policy”). 

Two  key  messages  will  be  at  the 
centre  of  the  task  force’s  activities: 

• “Making  room  for  you”  stresses 
the  challenge  of  increased  demand 
(projected  to  be  40  per  cent  over  the 
next  decade)  and  how  universities 
are  attempting  to  meet  it  without 
sacrificing  quality. 

• “What  do  California,  Michigan 
and  New  Jersey  know  that  we 
don’t?”  is  a question  that  goes 
straight  to  the  heart  of  government 
interest  in  making  Ontario  “the  best 
jurisdiction  in  which  to  work,  live 
and  raise  a family.”  How,  the  task 
force  will  ask,  can  Ontario  realize  its 
economic  development  goals  in  a 
fully  wired  world  if  it  lags  behind 
competing  jurisdictions  in  the 
investment  in  universities  and  a 


knowledge  infrastructure  that  has 
proven  to  be  so  crucial  to  success? 

The  task  force  is  working  on  vehi- 
cles for  delivery  of  these  messages, 
including  media  summits,  wide- 
spread position  papers,  public  semi- 
nars and  round  tables.  Parents  and 
schools  are  particular  targets. 

Working  Group  on 
University  Research 

Senior  representatives  from  gov- 
ernment and  universities  have  come 
together  in  a working  group  to  ad- 
vise government  on  how  to  increase 
support  for  basic  and  applied  re- 
search. The  group  will  be  chaired  by 
COU  president  Ian  Clark  and  Ken 
Knox,  deputy  minister  of  energy,  sci- 
ence and  technology.  The  group  will 
address  issues  such  as  increasing  On- 
tario’s share  of  national  research 
funding;  improving  provincial  re- 
search support  programs,  including 
indirect  costs;  and  encouraging 
knowledge  transfer  from  researchers 
to  a wider  audience. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  is 
a member  of  the  group. 

Studies  Commissioned 

COU  has  put  former  Queen’s 
University  principal  David  Smith  to 
work  on  two  studies.  The  first, 
“Quality  Indicators  and  Quality  En- 
hancement in  Universities:  Experi- 
ences in  Other  Jurisdictions,”  will 
compare  indicators  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Netherlands,  other 
provinces  and  the  United  States.  The 
second  study,  “The  Prospective  La- 
bour Market  for  University  Faculty: 
Implications  for  Ontario,”  will  con- 
front the  issues  surrounding  faculty 
staffing,  including  succession  plan- 
ning, the  retirement  wave,  compet- 
ing in  a tighter  labour  market  and 


the  brain  drain.  Both  projects  are  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Research  Policies 

Heather  Munroe-Blum  pre- 
sented her  preliminary  findings  on 
the  causes  and  effects  of  government 
support  for  university  research. 
Drawing  on  analysis  of  jurisdictions 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  study  yet 
again  emphasizes  that  attempts  to 
foster  innovation  and  all  the  eco- 


nomic benefits  that  derive  from  it 
are  effectively  doomed  without  a 
commitment  to  public  support  of 
university  research.  In  particular, 
the  study  suggests  that  the  social  sci- 
ences and  humanities  are  too  often 
undervalued  in  funding  programs 
and  must  be  supported  and  recog- 
nized because  successful  innovation 
is  not  just  a list  of  patents  but  a 
whole  cultural  phenomenon.  A 
public  report  of  Munroe-Blum’s 
findings  is  expected  later  in  the  year. 


EN ATE  REPORT 

Continued  from  page  2 


Jennifer  Houle,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Studies  Club,  said  the  Ca- 
nadian studies  program  suffered 
from  a lack  of  support  and  promo- 
tion by  the  University.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  for  U of  G and  the  en- 
tire country  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
gram, she  said.  Josh  Alcock, 
president  of  CSAHS  Alliance,  pre- 
sented a petition  signed  by  934  stu- 
dents protesting  the  discontinu- 
ation and  said  students  have  not 
been  consulted  as  they  believe  they 
deserve  as  paying  members  of  the 
University  community.  It  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  University  to  con- 
tact specifically  the  students  who 
have  made  a commitment  to  the 
Canadian  studies  program,  he  said. 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, responded  that  the  executive 
of  the  Canadian  Studies  Club  did 
attend  the  original  discussions  last 
spring  and  had  a forum  at  that  time. 
In  addition,  she  said  she  had  per- 
sonally visited  several  Canadian 


studies  courses  to  rouse  interest, 
but  to  no  avail. 

SCUP  FOCUSES  ON 
LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 

Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak,  Zo- 
ology, chair  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  University  Planning 
(SCUP),  reported  that  SCUP  con- 
tinues its  work  on  a resource  allo- 
cation model  and  on  long-range 
planning  issues.  The  committee 
has  met  five  times  to  discuss  such 
issues  as  the  increased  cohort,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  recruitment  and  re- 
tention, facilities  renewal  and 
strategic  options  for  growth.  Con- 
sultations by  the  administration 
are  continuing  with  .VPAC,  stn-... 
dent  groups,  the  Consultative  Fo- 
rum, Board  of  Governors,  chairs 
and  directors,  faculty  and  staff  as- 
sociations to  receive  input  on  these 
issues.  In  addition,  SCUP  plans  to 
call  a special  informal  Senate 
meeting  later  this  fall. 


Info  Night 
Targets 
Students, 
Parents 


UOF  G hopes  to  attract  several 
hundred  high  school 
students  and  parents  to  a Nov.  10 
information  evening  about  the 
University’s  science  programs. 

Through  information  sessions, 
interactive  displays  and  tours  of 
laboratory  and  research  facilities, 
"Science  and  Engineering  Night”  is 
intended  to  give  students,  parents, 
teachers  and  guidance  counsellors  a 
look  at  Guelph’s  teaching  and  re- 
search programs  across  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences,  environ- 
mental sciences  and  agriculture. 

Visitors  will  meet  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  working  professionals  to 
discuss  admission  requirements, 
co-op  education,  student  life, 
women  in  science  and  engineering, 
professional  and  student  organiza- 
tions, and  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

Offered  for  the  past  four  years  by 
the  School  of  Engineering,  the  event 
was  broadened  this  year  to  include 
all  of  CPES  as  well  as  CBS  and  OVC. 

“We’re  trying  to  have  a more 
co-ordinated  effort  in  recruiting 
high  school  students  and  to  show 
how  all  of  our  programs  are  inter- 
disciplinary,” says  Laura  Thomas, 
program  counsellor  and  liaison  offi- 
cer in  the  School  of  Engineering. 

' The  event  is  being  organized  by  , 

Guelph's  Science  Liaison  Working  ( 
Group,  which  includes  Thomas  and 
her  counterparts  in  several  units 
across  campus  as  well  as  a member 
of  Admission  Services. 

For  more  information,  call 
Thomas  at  Ext.  2436  or  send  e-mail 
to  thomasl@uoguelph.ca. 


HOUSESITTING.  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old-Fashioned  Cleaning^/ 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERLOO  @ 1-800-663-9990 


$374,900  -Rural  2.5 
acre  paradise.  Just  minutes  to 
401  and  Guelph.  Spacious 
principal  rooms.  Finished  from 
top  to  bottom.  Sweeping 
country  views.  Dream  kitchen. 
Needs  to  be  seen  to  be 


For  more  information  or  to  view,  call  Peter  Ysselstein  at 
Direct  Line  519-827-1814  or  Office  519-837-1300 
Sales  Representative  Re/Max  Realty  Specialists  Inc. 

Are  you  thinking  ol  selling?  Coll  for  o home  value  estimate. 

I carefully  examine  the  marketplace  to  ensure  you  get  lop  value  lor  your  home. 

I also  offer  a competitive  rate  to  sell  yout  home. 

Atkeil  Sdiooltiouio  Const!  Sties  • To  tetve,  Call  519-763-7528 
New  Berlin  Chamber  Ensemble  - teetering  (lutes,  pistoles,  dorl.ets,  sstopho™ 
Saturday,  Odobef  23  at  8 pjn.  $20. 

Duo  Concerto nte - featuring  Timothy  Steeve*  on  piano ond  Nancy  Dabn  on  rlolin 
Works  by  Moxarl,  lartok,  Parker  and  Brahms 
Saturday  November  6 at  8 pje.  SIS 


PENNIES  FROM  HEAVEN,  OR  DOLLARS  FROM 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  ® TRAVEL 


Up  to  $200  Free* 

in  American  Express  ■ Travellers  Cheque 


Bring  this  coupon  when  you  book  your  next 
two-person  vacation  with  American  Express 
Travel  (minimum  $1,600**  per  person)  and 
you'll  receive  $200  Cdn.  in  American 
Express  Travellers  Cheques.  Or  get  $100 
Cdn.  when  you  spend  $850**  per  person. 
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ROYAL  CITY  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  PHOTO  CONTEST 

Each  couple  booking  a package  holiday  with  participating  travel 
partners  for  travel  up  to  the  end  of  March  2000  will  be  given  a 
disposable  camera  for  your  use.  Then,  if  you  wish,  you  may  enter  your 
vacation  photo  in  our  photo  contest,  and  May  3,  2000,  a panel  of 
judges  will  choose  3 photographs,  with  first  prize  $300  toward  a future 
package  holiday,  second  prize  $200  toward  a package  holiday  and 
third  prize  $100  toward  a package  holiday. 


Travel 


Ont-Uc.  #2716341 


ROYAL  CITY  TRAVEL 

Royal  Plaza  (Paisley  £7  Norfolk) 

Guelph,  Ontario 

(519)  763-3520 
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Device  Expected  to  Support  Wide  Range  of  Science 


Continued  from  page  1 


precisely  snipping  samples  into  frag- 
ments for  analysis,  the  instrument 
will  offer  researchers  a relatively  easy 
and  inexpensive  way  to  identify  pro- 
teins much  more  rapidly  and  effi- 
ciently than  current  techniques  do, 
he  says. 

The  conventional  way  of  identi- 
fying a protein  — sequencing  the  or- 


der of  each  amino  acid  present  in  a 
protein  — is  a tedious  process  at 
best,  he  says,  and  a far  less  sensitive 
method  than  will  be  afforded  by  the 
new  equipment.  Currently,  a crop  or 
animal  scientist  finding  an  unknown 
protein  might  have  to  spend  a year 
accumulating  and  purifying  the  pro- 
tein before  analysis  is  possible.  The 


new  instrument  will  allow  research- 
ers to  use  even  minute  quantities  of 
material  and  identify  entire  proteins 
in  a day,  something  that  would  have 
been  impossible  just  three  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  Yankulov,  whose 
work  focuses  on  the  regulation  of 
gene  expression  in  higher  eukaryo- 
tes, the  CFI  co-applicants  are: 


Continued  from  page  1 


ability  to  attract  and  retain  the 
world’s  best  scholars.  I applaud  the 
prime  minister  and  his  government 
for  this  important  demonstration  of 
support  for  research  and  scholars  in 
our  universities,  and  particularly  for 
recognizing  the  need  to  support  such 
research  chairs  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities  in  addition  to  the 
sciences.” 

The  program  builds  on  the  suc- 
cessful research  chair  programs 
sponsored  over  the  past  15  years,  in 
partnership  with  industry,  by  the 
three  federal  granting  councils  — 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council,  the  Medical 
Research  Council  and  the  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Humanities  Research 
Council.  There  is  no  requirement  for 
matching  funds. 

The  share  universities  receive  will 
depend  on  their  share  of  the  existing 
budgets  of  the  three  granting  coun- 
cils. Early  calculations  indicate  that, 
if  successful,  U of  G could  receive  be- 
tween 50  and  70  research  chairs,  says 
Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-president 
(research). 

“As  we  have  traditionally  done 
very  well  in  the  number  of  research 
awards  per  faculty  member  received 
from  all  three  granting  councils,  I am 


optimistic  that  the  University  of 
Guelph  will  do  very  well  in  receiving 
funding  for  chairs  under  this  new 
initiative,”  Milligan  says. 

Rozanski  sent  a letter  to  Prime 
Minister  Jean  Chretien  Oct.  18, 
commending  him  for  creating  the 
initiative.  In  the  letter,  Rozanski  said 
he  hopes  universities  will  be  able  to 
assign  chairs  some  teaching  or  su- 
pervisory role  to  preserve  critically 
important  links  between  research 
and  teaching.  He  also  suggested 
chairs  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  a 
full  range  of  research  success  indica- 
tors and  not  only  granting  council 
performance,  so  that  universities  are 
rewarded  for  more  than  just  past  or 
federal-level  excellence. 

At  U of  G,  the  process  will  follow 
the  same  format  used  in  competi- 
tions for  other  government  initia- 
tives. The  University  will  identify 
strategic  options  to  match  its 
strengths,  organize  a steering  com- 
mittee, create  principles  to  select 
nominations  and  seek  faculty  input. 
It  will  also  determine  a balanced  way 
to  allocate  the  research  chairs. 

“I  would  expect  and  advise  that 
these  chairs  be  awarded  across  the 
humanities,  social  sciences  and  sci- 
ences, addressing  the  need  to  pro- 
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COUNTRY  HOME 

15  Minutes  from  Guelph  (South  of  401) 

Located  in  a private  enclave  of  estate  homes,  this  contemporary  4,200  square 
foot,  4 bedroom  home  on  2.21  acres,  offers  spacious  principal  rooms,  2 unique 
“loft  style”  bedrooms,  separate  den  and  great  room.  It  features  a beautiful 
pool/patio  area,  children’s  play  centre  and  lovely  landscaped  grounds  with 
many  mature  trees.  Detached  3 bay  brick  garage  has  walk  up  to  a floored  attic. 
Perfect  for  the  large  family  or  entertaining:  ideal  for  a home  office. 

David  Kovals,  Assoc  Broker  519-623-3587  e-mail  dkovatsOcontlnuum.org 
Rep.  Prudential  Grand  Valley  Realty,  519-621-2000  MLS  901995 


mote  scholarship  throughout  our 
universities,  because  discovery  and 
new  knowledge  in  all  fields  are  cen- 
tral to  our  quality  of  life  and  our  so- 
cial, cultural  and  economic  well- 
being,” Rozanski  says. 

The  21st  Century  Chairs  for  Re- 
search Excellence  will  consist  of  two 
tiers,  one  for  researchers  with  a 
proven  track  record  and  a second 
aimed  at  attracting  rising  stars. 

“As  a researcher,  especially  one 
who  is  just  starting  out,  it  can  some- 
times be  frustrating  to  see  that  the 
level  of  support  for  research  is  sig- 
nificantly less  than  in  the  past,”  says 
Prof.  Bob  Dony,  Engineering. 

“It’s  refreshing  to  see  the  an- 
nouncement of  a program  like  this 
because  it  will  help  redress  this  strain 
on  the  system.” 

Chairs  will  emphasize  both 
research- intensiveness  and  learner- 
centredness.  Selection  will  likely  be 
sought  from  areas  where  there  is 
considerable  strength  and  where  the 
position  might  catalyze  talent  be- 
tween research  individuals  or 
groups,  Milligan  says. 

Chairs  will  be  funded  for  five  to 
seven  years  and  will  be  renewable 
through  the  competitive  process. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


• Prof.  Frances  Sharom,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  who  is  studying 
a protein  that  makes  cancer  cells 
resistant  to  drugs; 

• Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  whose  work 
focuses  on  proteins  involved  in 
regulating  cell  adhesion  and  tu- 
mour metastasis; 

• Prof.  Dave  Evans,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  who  is  explor- 
ing protein  composition  in 
poxiviruses  that  cause  significant 
health  problems  in  animals  and 
humans; 

• Profs.  Chris  Whitfield,  Joseph 
Lam  and  Anthony  Clarke,  Micro- 
biology, who  are  researching  com- 
ponents of  bacterial  cell  surfaces 
that  make  bacteria  pathogenic  or 
drug-resistant; 

• Prof.  Rickey  Yada,  Food  Science, 
whose  work  focuses  on  manipu- 
lating proteins  in  food;  and 

• Prof.  Tony  Hayes,  Pathobiology, 
who  is  studying  resistance  to  bac- 
terial infection,  including  non- 
immune  protection  against 
pathogenic  bacteria. 

Whitfield,  whose  research  re- 
quires him  to  identify  proteins  found 
in  bacterial  complexes,  says  that  con- 
ventional approaches  to  identify  the 
“unknowns”  are  time-consuming 
and  often  complicated  and  require 
significant  amounts  of  protein.  “The 
Maldi-Tof  mass  spectrometer  will 
get  around  these  problems  and  fa- 
cilitate state-of-the-art  analysis  of 
these  proteins,”  he  says. 

Other  major  users  of  the  equip- 
ment will  include  Profs.  Jananakur 
Bag,  George  Harauz,  Ross  Nazar  and 
John  Phillips,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics;  Jim  Davis,  Physics;  Cecil 
Forsberg,  Peter  Krell  and  Janet 
Wood,  Microbiology;  Elizabeth  Lee, 
Plant  Agriculture;  Dev  Mangroo, 
Rodney  Merrill  and  Nick  Westwood, 


Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  and 
Dongwan  Yoo,  Pathobiology;  and 
Perry  Martos  of  Lab  Services. 

“It  is  extremely  important  that 
we  have  this  mass  spectrometer,” 
says  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
president  (research).  “In  addition, 
the  way  in  which  our  faculty  are  col- 
laborators in  building  research  in- 
frastructure is  simply  profound.” 

Mass  spectrometric  analysis  will 
be  used  by  numerous  associates  and 
students  of  Guelph  faculty  across  all 
four  colleges.  “We  expect  all  science 
departments  to  show  an  interest,” 
says  Yankulov,  adding  that  the  de- 
vice will  also  allow  faculty  to  col- 
laborate with  researchers  in  other 
universities  and  in  industry. 

He  says  the  mass  spectrometer 
will  support  a wide  range  of  research 
in  basic  and  applied  animal  and 
plant  research  and  microbiology. 
Along  with  other  new  and  existing 
instruments  at  Guelph,  it  will  im- 
prove U of  G’s  overall  research  capa- 
bility in  advanced  molecular  anal- 
ysis. Although  older  spectrometers 
are  located  on  campus  and  further 
afield  in  Canada,  Yankulov  says  his 
group  needed  a dedicated  facility 
that  will  be  staffed  by  a trained  sci- 
entist. Besides  serving  researchers, 
the  facility  will  help  in  training  bio- 
chemists and  molecular  biologists  in 
new  analytical  techniques. 

The  device  is  also  expected  to  at- 
tract new  faculty  to  U of  G.  In  par- 
ticular, Guelph  is  recruiting  five  new 

researchers  interested  in  molecular 

biology  and  genetics  studies,  with 
Yankulov  the  most  recent  addition. 
He  also  holds  a $214,576  operating 
grant  from  the  Medical  Research 
Council  and  operating  and  equip- 
ment grants  worth  a total  of 
$191,800  from  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Mike  Halley 

•Sales  Representative 


realty  specialists  inc. 


CONDO  CORNER  837-1300 


BUYING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

What  is  a Condominium?  How  to  finance  a Condominium? 

Send  for  my  “ Condo-Buyers  Package  ” and  a complete  list  with  details  of  all  available  Condos  in  Guelph.  There  arc 
a wide  range  of  townhomes  and  apartments  in  all  price  ranges  and  various  locations  - one  bedroom,  two  bedroom 
and  three  bedroom.  How  to  buy  with  a 5%  and  10%  down-payment  Discounted  Mortgage  rates  of  3% 
Cashback  from  the  Banks?  My  eighteen  years  of  experience  in  the  Condo  field  offers  friendly  consultations  and 
advice  without  obligation.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  for  my  FREE  CONDO-BUYERS  PACKAGE  to  be  mailed  to 
your  address.  


TOWNHOUSES 


SECURITY  BUILDING 


WATER  STREET 


Freehold  - Three  Bedrooms 
NO  CONDO  FEES 
$129,000-5139,900 


PENTHOUSE  Level  Suite 
Three  Bedrooms  - Two  Full  Baths 
$119,900 -Central  Air 


CLOSE  TO  UNIVERSITY 
WITH  ALL  THE  TOYS 
$159,900- Vacant 


SELLING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

You  could  save  Thousands  of  Dollars  with  my  Early-Bird  PRE-SALE  P ACKAGE. 

FREE  VIDEO  LOAN:  0 “How  to  Dress  and  Prepare  your  Home  for  Sale”  0 Five  point  inspection  to  add  $$$$ 
to  your  sale  price  0 Professional  written  Market  Valuation  up-dated  the  month  you  sell 
My  eighteen  years  of  Full-Time  Professional  Real  Estate  experience  will  assist  you  to  prepare  and  save  you 
TIME-TEARS-MONEY.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  (Direct  Line)  for  my  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE  - NO  COST  - 
Friendly  consultations  and  advice  without  obligation. 
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FOR  SALE 


Light  pine  baby  crib,  good  condi- 
tion; child’s  ski  boots;  woman’s  skis 
and  boots,  size  7,  823-0978. 


Farfisa  two-keyboard  organ,  full 
sound/rhythm  system  keys,  roll- 
down  top,  822-5735  after  6 p.m. 


1990  Mercedes  Benz  300SE,  com- 
pletely loaded,  four-door  sedan,  like 
new,  Anton,  763-0757. 


Maple  harvest  table,  she  chairs, 
beautiful  condition,  Laura,  823- 
8926,  Ext.  4676. 


1989  Ford  Topaz,  five-speed,  four- 
door,  standard,  white,  170,000  kilo- 
metres, new  parts,  767-9602. 


Three-bedroom  bungalow  on  quiet 
street  in  University  Village,  close  to 
College  Avenue  and  the  Hanlon, 
822-8484. 


Bateman  prints:  Orca  Procession, 
Winter  Wren,  Blackbird,  Kingfisher 
and  Arctic  Wolf,  821-3158  after  5 
p.m. 


Woman’s  five-speed  bicycle, 
recently  overhauled;  three  foam  easy 
chairs,  822-3312. 


Amisco  bunk  beds  and  mattresses, 
one  year  old,  leave  message  at 
826-0590. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  three-bedroom  executive 
home  in  south  end,  five  minutes 
from  campus,  family  room  with 
floor- to-ceiling  gas  fireplace,  3 Vi 
baths,  garage,  professional  couple 
preferred,  no  pets,  non-smokers, 
available  Jan.  6 to  May  28,  2000, 
$1,150  per  month  plus  utilities 
(negotiable),  Judy,  Ext.  3970  or 
821-2493. 


Furnished  four-bedroom  executive 
home,  10  minutes  from  campus, 
close  to  shops  and  schools,  ensuite 
bathroom,  family  room,  garage, 
large  private  garden,  no  pets,  non- 
smokers,  available  January  to 
December  2000,  $1,200  a month 
plus  utilities,  Ext.  4900  or  send 
e-mail  to  jleather@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  house  for  responsible  person 
from  mid-December  to  February 
2000,  close  to  campus,  downtown 
and  bus  stop,  non-smokers,  $400  a 
month,  leave  message  at  824-7902. 


Three-bedroom  apartment,  private 
entrance,  gas  fireplace,  dishwasher, 


washer/dryer,  parking,  non-smokers, 
no  pets,  available  Nov.  1 or  Dec.  1, 
$895  a month  plus  utilities,  leave 
message  at  827-9070  or  send  e-mail 
to  pentland@supemet.ab.ca. 


WANTED 


Winterized  cottage  in  resort  area 
from  Dec.  30  to  Jan.  2,  Ext.  6050  or 
848-5167. 


Visiting  scientist  from  Spain  with 
school-age  son  needs  accommoda- 
tion for  January  to  September  2000, 
Peter,  Ext.  2479,  658-0573  evenings, 
or  send  e-mail  to  pkevan@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Facilities  in  Guelph  area  for  dressage 
rider,  coaching  and  lesson  horse 
needed, 826-6840. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  retirees  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Submit  items  by  Wednesday  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  fax  to  824-7962 
or  send  e-mail  to  lgraham@ 
execadmin.  uoguelph.ca.  For 
external  and  commercial  advertis- 
ing, call  Brian  Downey  at  Ext.  6665 
or  send  e-mail  to  bdowney@ 
exec.admin. uoguelph.ca. 


Unique  Country  Property  in  Flamborough 

$799,900 


One  of  five  custom  built  homes  situated  on  a private  lake  ideal  for  skiing,  sailing  & swim- 
ming. This  2 storey  home  offers  main  floor  family  room,  gourmet  kitchen,  main  floor 
master  bedroom  suite  with  ensuite  & study,  3 beds  upper  level,  3 baths,  unspoiled  lower 
level  with  walk-out.  Enjoy  spectacular  views  of  lake  and  surrounding  countryside  from  all 
principal  rooms  and  wrap-around  deck.  Call  Michael  O'Sullivan  to  view. 


Michael  O'Sullivan 

Sales  Representative 
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Residential  Real  Estate  Services 
2072  lakeshore  Road 
Burlington,  Ontario  L7M  1A3 
Bus:  (905)  634-7755 
Tor.  (905)  849-3777 
Fax:  (905)  639-1683 


ROYAL  UPAGE  REAL  ESTATE  SERVICES  LTD.  BROKER 


Golding 
Travel  Ltd. 


304  Stone  Road  West 


A Full  Service  Travel  Agency: 

• Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air,  Car,  Hotel,  Train,  Cruise  & Insurance 

• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 

• Holland  Travel  Professionals 

• Vacation  Installment  Plan 

• Destinations  available  for  the  demanding 
G/I  traveller 


519-836-4940  ♦ Fax  519-836-1322 

♦ Independently  owned  * Means  outstanding  service 
♦ Otter  1100  locations  worldwide 


An  opportunity  for  undergraduate,  diploma 
and  graduate  students  to  earn  up  to 


for  developing  new  products  and/or 
marketing  strategies  for  Ontario  soybeans. 


Project  SVY 


Soybean  Opportunities  for  Youth 


UNIVERSITY 

VQUELPH 


www.soybeans.com/projectsoy 

For  further  information  contact:  Mirjana  Vrbaski,  824-4120,  Ext.  2667 
e-mail:  mirjana@research.uoguelph.ca 

Registration  forms  are  available  in  Room  213  Reynolds  Building.  Final  Project  Deadline:  March  24,  2000 

BFGISTRATION  DEADLINE:  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  19, 1999 
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ARBORETUM 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
dinner-theatre  comedy  Wife  Begins 
at  40  by  Arne  Sultan,  Earl  Barret  and 
Ray  Cooney.  Directed  by  John 
Snowdon,  the  play  opens  Nov.  6 and 
runs  Saturdays  and  some  Fridays 
until  Dec.  18.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.; 
showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $45 
and  are  available  at  Ext.  4110. 


Dufflebag  Theatre  presents  The 
Princess  and  the  Pea  Nov.  16  at  6:30 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $5  and  are  available 
at  Ext  21 13. 


ART  CENTRE 


Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  asso- 
ciate curator  Joe  Wyatt  and  inde- 
pendent art  consultant  Heather 
Hatch  will  discuss  “Artist-Run  Cen- 
tres, Art  Dealers  and  Art  Consult- 
ants” Nov.  1 at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  cen- 
tre. 


The  art  centre’s  annual  fund-raising 
“Framed”  art  auction,  this  year  fea- 
turing frames  transformed  by  more 
than  40  prominent  artists  with  an 
eye  to  the  millennium,  is  Nov.  6.  An 
auction  party  featuring  music  by  the 
Andrew  Klaehn  Trio  and  an  appe- 
tizer buffet  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $35.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  8678. 


Nunavat  artist  Irene  Avaalaaqiaq, 
sculptor  Carl  Skelton  and  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Art  centre  director 
Judith  Nasby  discuss  “On  Where 
Myth,  Dream  and  Reality  Intersect: 
The  Visionary  and  The  Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice”  Nov.  10  at  1:30  p.m. 
This  is  the  opening  talk  for  the  con- 
ference “A  Visionary  Tradition.”  In 
conjunction  with  the  conference,  the 
art  centre  will  host  a panel  discussion 
Nov.  12  at  3:45  p.m.  with  Skelton, 
Tony  Urquhart,  Ron  Shuebrook, 
Gerta  Moray  and  Mark  Cheetham 
exploring  “The  Regional  and  the 
Transregional.”  This  will  be  followed 
at  5:30  p.m.  by  an  artist’s  talk  and 
opening  reception  for  the  exhibition 
“Carl  Skelton:  Out  Here.”  Skelton 
will  also  discuss  his  work  Nov.  15  at 
2:30  p.m. 


ATHLETICS 


The  men’s  hockey  Gryphons  are  at 
home  to  the  University  of  Quebec  at 
Trois  Rivieres  Oct.  30  at  7:30  p.m., 
Concordia  Oct.  31  at  2 p.m.  and 
Brock  Nov.  4 at  7:30  p.m.  The 
women’s  hockey  team  hosts  Wind- 
sor Nov.  12  at  7:30  p.m.  and  Nov.  13 
at  1:30  p.m. 


The  women’s  basketball  Gryphons 
host  McMaster  Nov.  3 at  7:30  p.m., 
Windsor  Nov.  6 at  2 p.m.  and  Lake- 
head  Nov.  14  at  1 p.m.  The  men’s 
basketball  team  is  at  home  to  Dal- 
housie  Nov.  5 at  7:30  p.m. 


McMaster  comes  to  Guelph  Nov.  10 
to  play  the  women’s  volleyball  team 
at  6 p.m.  and  the  men’s  team  at  8 
p.m. 


Bjv  K N IIS 


U of  G hosts  the  women’s  CIAU 
rugby  championships  Nov.  11  to  14. 


COLLOQUIUM 


The  women’s  studies  program  cele- 
brates its  20'h  anniversary  at  U of  G 
with  a colloquium  Nov.  4 at  noon  in 
MacKinnon  132.  Dorothy  Ngwa  of 
the  Sustainable  Livestock  Founda- 
tion in  Cameroon  will  discuss 
“Women’s  Organizations  and  Eco- 
nomic Empowerment:  Women  and 
Girls  in  Cameron.”  Everyone  is  wel- 
come. 


CONCERTS 


The  fall  Thursday  at  Noon  concert 
series  in  MacKinnon  107  continues 
Nov.  4 with  pianist  Philip  Adamson 
and  Nov.  1 1 with  the  U of  G Early 
Music  Ensemble  conducted  by 
Stephanie  Martin.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


CONFERENCE 


The  Department  of  Philosophy  hosts 
the  annual  Ontario  Philosophical 
Society  Conference  Oct.  29  and  30. 
Keynote  speaker  is  Edwin  Curley  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  who  will  discuss  “Some  Prob- 
lems About  the  Coherence  of  (Chris- 
tian) Theism”  Oct.  30  at  10:45  a.m. 
in  MacKinnon  117. 


LECTURES 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music  is 
hosting  a series  of  visiting  speakers 
this  semester.  On  Nov.  1,  author  and 
art  historian  Reesa  Greenberg  dis- 
cusses “Using  Contemporary  Art  to 
Represent  the  Holocaust  in  Jewish 
Historical  Museums”  at  noon  in  Za- 
vitz  320  and  “Collectors,  Museums, 
Display  and  the  Holocaust”  at  7 p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  1 14.  On  Nov.  3,  mul- 
timedia Ojibwa  artist  Rebecca 
Belmore  discusses  her  work  at  noon 
in  Zavitz  320  and  at  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  114. 


OAC’s  Winegard  Visiting  Professor 
lecture  series  features  Benno 
Warkentin,  professor  emeritus  of 
soil  science  at  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity, Nov.  8 at  4 p.m.  in  Richards  124. 
His  topic  is  “Our  Changing 
Approach  to  Land  Resources.” 


The  School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture’s Wellington  Society  for  the 
Countryside  1999/2000  lecture 
series  continues  Nov.  9 with  Martin 
Neuman  of  the  Grand  River  Conser- 
vation Authority  and  Henry  Kock  of 
the  Arboretum  discussing  “Wind- 
break Design  and  Management”  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Landscape  Architecture 
125. 


NOTICE 


A memorial  service  for  Prof.  Sid 
Gilbert,  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy, who  died  Sept.  8,  will  be  held 
Nov.  5 at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Whipple- 
tree.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
Zavitz  Gallery  exhibition  features  a 
show  of  recent  works  by  technicians 
Jessica  Masters,  Paul  MacDonald 
and  Paul  Lovell  Nov.  1 to  5.  From 
Nov.  8 to  12,  the  gallery  exhibits  the 
work  of  photography  students. 


READING 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures presents  well-known  Qu£be- 
cois  author  Monique  Proulx  reading 
from  a selection  of  her  fiction  Nov.  2 
at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  University  Club. 
Proulx  has  won  many  literary 
awards,  including  the  Prix 
Adrienne-Choquette,  the  Prix  litt£- 
raire  Desjardins  and  the  Grand  prix 
du  Journal  de  Montrial.  The  film 
adaptation  of  her  novel  Le  Sexe  des 
itoileswas  nominated  for  an  Oscar  in 
1994. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Economics  pres- 
ents Miquel  Faig  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  discussing  “The  Portfolio 
of  Liquid  Assets”  Oct.  29  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  234.  On  Nov.  8, 
Merwan  Engineer  of  the  University 
of  Victoria  explores  “Overlapping 
Generations  Models  of  Age  Set 
Societies”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 132. 


“Somatostatin  Family  of  Peptides 
and  Their  Receptors  in  Goldfish”  is 
the  topic  of  Xinwei  Lin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta  in  the  Nov.  2 
Department  of  Zoology  seminar.  On 
Nov.  9,  Nicholas  Bernier  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta  considers  “The 
Neuroendocrine  Control  of  the 
Stress  Response  in  Fish.”  The  semi- 
nars begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
265. 


The  Department  of  Physics  presents 
James  Pilcher  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  discussing  “Nature  at  Short 
Distances:  A View  of  the  High- 
Energy  Frontier”  Nov.  2 at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyol- 
ogy’s seminar  series  continues  Nov. 
2 with  John  Holmes  discussing 
“WINGS  in  Lake  Huron”  and  Nov.  9 
with  graduate  student  Helen  Alan 
examining  “Phylogeography  of 
Brook  Char  in  North  America.”  The 
seminars  are  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axel- 
rod 168. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  John  Miller  of 
the  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory discussing  “Chemistry,  Electro- 
chemistry and  Long-Distance 
Electron  Transfer  and  Brookhaven's 
New  Laser  Electron  Gun,  ‘LEAF’” 
Nov.  2 at  3:15  p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
222. 


Up  next  in  the  biochemistry  seminar 
series  is  Prof.  Rickey  Yada,  Food  Sci- 
ence, discussing  “Unravelling  the 
Secrets  of  Aspartic  Proteinases”  Nov. 
4 at  noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences presents  Sharon  Evans  of  tire 
Roswell  Park  Cancer  Institute  in 
Buffalo  explaining  “Dynamic  Regu- 
lation of  Lymphocyte-Endothelial 
Adhesion  and  Homing  Mecha- 
nisms” Nov.  5 at  12:30  p.m.  in  Bio- 
medical Sciences  1642. 


Prof.  Dana  Paramskas,  Languages 
and  Literatures,  explores  “French  on 
the  Web  — Interactive  Web 
Courses:  Design  and  Management” 
Nov.  5 at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
020. 


“Facilitating  the  Flow  of  Science- 
Based  Food  and  Nutrition  Topics 
from  Experts  to  the  Public”  is  the 
topic  of  Phyllis  Tanaka,  executive 
director  of  the  Canadian  Food  Infor- 
mation Council,  Nov.  9 at  2:30  p.m. 
in  HAFA  331.  The  talk  is  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
presents  Marcel  Behr  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity discussing  “Comparative 
Genomics  of  BCG  Vaccines  Using  a 
Whole  Genome  DNA  Microarray” 
Nov.  1 1 at  1 1 a.m.  in  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  319. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  work- 
shops for  faculty  and  teaching  staff 
continue  with  “An  Introduction  to 
WebCT”  Nov.  3,  “PowerPoint  II: 
Advanced”  Nov.  12  and  “WebCT: 
Hands  On!”  Nov.  22  and  23.  Full 
details  are  on  the  Web  at  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca/workshops.html.  Reg- 
ister on  the  Web  site  or  by  calling 
Mary  Nairn  at  Ext.  3571. 


THEATRE 


Drama  students  present  The 
Changeling  by  Thomas  Middleton 
and  William  Rowley  Nov.  8 to  1 3 at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Inner  Stage.  Director  is 
Prof.  Paul  Mulholland.  Tickets  are 
$6  and  $8  and  are  available  at  the 
door,  from  the  UC  box  office  and  in 
Massey  Hall. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Jacqueline 
Bonselaar,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  Nov.  2 at  1 p.m.  in  Bovey 
1118.  The  thesis  is  “Expression  of  the 
Avian  Sex-Specific  Gene  on  the  W 
Chromosome  in  Chickens.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Rob  Etches. 


The  final  examination  of  Amin 
DezFooli,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture,  is 
Nov.  4 at  1 p.m.  in  Crop  Science  307. 
The  thesis  is  “Competition  Between 
Wild  Mustard  ( Sinapis  arvensis)  and 
Spring  Wheat  ( Triticum  aestivum)." 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Clarence 
Swan  ton. 


The  final  examination  of  Bunyamin 
Tar’an,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture,  is 


Nov.  5 at  11  a.m.  in  Crop  Science 
307.  The  thesis  is  “Development  and 
Application  of  Molecular  Markers  in 
Common  Bean  Breeding.”  Co- 
advisers  are  Profs.  Tom  Michaels 
and  Peter  Pauls. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Andrew  Chek,  Zoology,  is  Nov. 
1 1 at  9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The 
thesis  is  “On  Species  and  Speciation: 
What  Are  Appearances  Worth?”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Jim  Bogart. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date William  Deen,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, is  Nov.  15  at  1 p.m.  in  Crop  Sci- 
ence 403.  The  thesis  is  “A 
Mechanistic  Model  of  Common 
Ragweed  Based  on  Photothermal 
Time.”  Co-advisers  are  Profs.  Tony 
Hunt  and  Clarence  Swanton. 



The  Guelph  Historical  Society  meets 
Nov.  2 at  7:30  p.m.  at  St.  Andrews 
Church.  Guest  speaker  Bonnie 
Durtnall  will  discuss  “The  Beginning 
of  the  Trade  Union  Movement  in 
Guelph.” 


Musica  Viva  marks  Remembrance 
Day  with  a concert  featuring  the 
Guelph  Chamber  Choir  and  Sinfo- 
nia  Mississauga  Nov.  6 at  8 p.m.  at 
the  River  Run  Centre.  The  program 
will  feature  Mozart’s  Requiem  with 
soloists  Glyn  Evans,  Carol  Ann 
Feldstein,  Rob  Milne  and  Tina 
Winter.  After  the  concert,  the  audi- 
ence is  invited  to  join  former  Guelph 
mayor  John  Counsell  around  the 
piano  to  sing  songs  from  the  war 
years.  For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Associa- 
tion is  sponsoring  a craft  show  Nov. 
7 from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  Admission  is  $1,  free  for 
accompanied  children.  The  associa- 
tion’s annual  juried  exhibition  of 
work  by  its  members  runs  Nov.  7 to 
27  in  the  lower  level  of  the  Guelph 
Centre.  An  opening  reception  will  be 
held  Nov.  7 from  2 to  4 p.m. 


The  City  of  Guelph’s  Millennium 
Committee  invites  artists  to  enter  a 
competition  to  design  and  execute 
an  outdoor  time  sculpture  to  be 
installed  in  the  park  being  developed 
around  the  River  Run  Centre.  The 
sculpture  will  hold  2,000  personal 
time  capsules  from  Guelph  residents 
and  corporate  sponsors.  Competi- 
tion judges  are  Joe  Wyatt  of  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre;  Prof. 
Monica  Tap,  Fine  Art  and  Music; 
and  Guelph  architect  Stephen 
Gazzola.  The  deadline  for  submis- 
sions is  Nov.  1 2;  three  finalists  will  be 
selected  in  mid-February.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Guelph  Arts 
Council  at  836-3280,  fax  to  766-9212 
or  send  e-mail  to  gac@sentex.net. 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band  has 
changed  its  rehearsal  night  to  Sun- 
day. Rehearsals  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
Paisley  United  Church.  For  more 
information,  call  837-0276. 
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IN  IT 


HIS  I S S U H 


4 Geographer  has  answer  to 
blowing  in  the  wind. 


6 LET’S  build  Leonardo  his 
horse. 


7 Efficient  food  production 
is  priority  of  new  food  biotech 
research  centre. 


8 UNITED  WAY  volunteers 
launch  major  raffle. 


9 HUMAN  biology  professor 
throws  cold  shower  on  fat 
burners. 


Campus 
Events 
to  Raise 
Awareness 
of  AIDS 

The  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  and  the  Central 
Student  Association  (CSA)  are 
planning  several  events  on  campus 
to  mark  National  AIDS  Awareness 
Week  Nov.  22  to  Dec.  1. 

An  AIDS  panel  discussion  to 
raise  awareness  about  the  disease 
will  take  place  Nov.  23  at  7 p.m.  in 
Room  149  of  Macdonald  Hall.  Two 
guests  — one  living  with  HIV/AIDS 
and  another  affected  by  the  disease 
— will  share  their  experiences  and 
views  with  the  audience.  The  panel 
will  include  representatives  from 
Guelph-Wellington  Public  Health 
and  the  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County.  U of  G’s 
Wellness  Education  Training 
Troupe  will  open  the  event  with  a 
skit. 

On  Nov.  25,  a fund-raising 
Monte  Carlo  casino  and  auction  will 
begin  at  7 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $2,  with  additional 
“play”  money  available  for  high  roll- 
ers. Local  businesses  in  Guelph  have 
contributed  prizes  to  be  auctioned 
off  at  the  end  of  the  evening.  Funds 
raised  will  go  to  the  AIDS  Commit- 
tee of  Guelph  and  Wellington 
County,  the  Canadian  Foundation 
for  AIDS  Research  and  the  United 
Way. 

All  members  of  the  campus  com- 
munity are  invited  to  participate  in 
both  events.  In  addition,  individual 
Continued  on  page  1 1 


'This  is  the  new  Guelph,’  says  Maclean’s 


U of  G Named  #1 
Comprehensive 
University  in  Canada 


A TIME  TO  REMEMBER 

Raised  with  the  First  World  War  remembrances  of  her  grandfathers, 
Leanna  Falkiner,  CSA  student  life  commissioner,  hopes  to  involve 
more  students  in  annual  Remembrance  Day  services.  See  story  on 

page  3.  PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


For  the  first  time,  U of  G has 
been  named  the  top 
comprehensive  university  in  the 
country  by  Maclean’s  magazine, 
which  released  its  annual  univer- 
sities ranking  issue  this  week. 

High-quality  programs,  out- 
standing faculty  who  excel  in  both 
teaching  and  research,  and  talented 
students  were  among  the  reasons 
cited  for  Guelph’s  first-place  rank- 
ing (see  sidebar  Maclean's  story  re- 
printed on  page  5). 

Maclean's  uses  21  indicators  in 
measuring  overall  quality  around 
six  general  themes:  student  body, 
classes,  faculty,  finances,  library  and 
reputation.  This  year,  Guelph  im- 
proved in  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
performance  indicators,  maintained 
or  improved  its  performance  in 
more  than  75  per  cent  and  remained 
among  the  top  three  in  reputation. 

“This  is  great  news  and  welcome 
recognition  of  Guelph’s  distinctive- 
ness as  a high-quality,  student- 
focused,  residential  university  that 
is  committed  to  innovative  pro- 


Enrolment  Planning  Proceeds 


U of  G explores  strategic  options  to  deal  with  increased  cohort 


WHAT  WILL  the  University  of 
Guelph  look  like  in  10  years? 
What  do  we  want  it  to  look  like?  How 
can  we  preserve  the  University’s 
character,  mission,  quality,  distinc- 
tiveness and  accessibility  while 
continuing  to  serve  the  needs  of  a 
dramatically  increasing  and  chang- 
ing student  population?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
topping  agendas  across  campus  over 
the  past  year  as  U of  G prepares  to 
face  the  challenge  of  a potential 
system-wide  40-per-cent  increase  in 
university  enrolment  expected  as  the 
result  of  an  increased  cohort, 
demographic  trends  and  increasing 
participation  rates  in  the  next 
decade. 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universi- 
ties (COU)  estimates  that  as  many  as 
89,000  more  students  could  seek  ad- 
mission by  2010  — compared  with 
the  229,000  enrolled  currently  — 
with  the  surge  in  demand  expected 
to  begin  in  2002/03  as  30,000  to 
40,000  students  seek  university 
places  because  of  the  elimination  of 


Grade  13.  U of  G’s  notional  share  of 
that  demographic  trend  would  be 
about  5,000  new  students.  With  its 
present  enrolment  projected  to 
reach  1 5,000  in  2002  as  a result  of  the 
flow-through  of  students  alone,  at 
best  Guelph  has  the  physical  and  en- 
gineering infrastructure  (water,  sew- 
age and  electrical)  for  a student 
population  of  about  18,000,  says 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski.  But 
even  18,000  is  impossible  without 
increased  operating  funds  to  hire 
more  faculty  and  staff,  provide 
startup  funding  for  new  faculty, 
equip  classrooms  and  laboratories 
and  expand  the  library,  among  other 
things,  including  research  support  to 
ensure  the  quality  of  our  academic 
activities. 

“Like  other  Ontario  universities, 
Guelph  is  already  close  to  capacity 
and  has  surpassed  the  limits  of  its 
operating  resources,”  says  Rozanski, 
who  sits  on  COU’s  working  group 
on  university  capacity,  which  has 
been  meeting  with  the  government 
to  increase  core  operating  funds. 


“We  would,  of  course,  want  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  public  need  for  more 
university  places,  but  we  can  only  do 
so  if  we  agree  that  it’s  right  for  the 
University  and  if  there  is  adequate 
funding  for  core  operations  as  well  as 
facilities.  The  message  we’ve  been 
giving  government  is  that  we  must 
ensure  our  quality  foundations  as 
part  of  any  consideration  of  increas- 
ing enrolment  significantly.” 

If  universities  don’t  agree  to  ac- 
cept an  appropriate  share  of  the  ex- 
pected increase  in  student  numbers, 
they  aren’t  likely  to  receive  addi- 
tional government  funding,  says 
Prof.  Ken  Grant,  assistant  to  the 
president  and  director  of  Institu- 
tional Planning.  “A  growth  option 
may  be  the  only  way  we  can  finance 
some  of  the  restoration  of  quality 
that  was  lost  in  the  last  five  years  of 
budget  cuts,”  he  says. 

No  area  on  campus  would  be  im- 
mune to  the  impact  of  a significant 
increase  in  enrolment.  It  would  be 
felt  in  classrooms,  laboratories,  the 
Continued  on  page  12 


grams,  dynamic  student-faculty 
interaction  and  an  integration  of 
learning  and  research,”  says  presi- 
dent Mordechai  Rozanski.  “More 
important,  this  recognition  is  a trib- 
ute to  our  faculty,  staff,  academic 
and  administrative  leadership  Uni- 
versity wide,  our  students  and  our 
alumni.  They  collectively  deserve 
the  credit  for  our  high  standing  this 
year.  I am  immensely  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  this  wonderful  commu- 
nity.” 

Maclean's  classifies  12  Canadian 
universities  as  comprehensive  insti- 
tutions, defined  as  those  with  a sig- 
nificant amount  of  research  activity 
and  a wide  range  of  programs  — in- 
cluding professional  degrees  — at 
the  graduate  and  undergraduate  lev- 
els. Guelph  finished  second  in  the 
category  in  each  of  the  last  two 
years. 

“This  ranking  reflects  that  this 
university  really  cares  about  its  edu- 
cational role,”  says  Prof.  JJ.  Hubert, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics.  “The  ef- 
forts over  the  past  years  of  many 
people,  including  students,  faculty, 
administration  and  staff,  have  been 
honestly  and  finally  acknowledged. 
Now  I think  more  prospective  stu- 
dents will  seriously  consider  Guelph 
as  a great  place  where  you  can  live 
and  learn.” 

U of  G’s  showing  included  top 
three  rankings  in  nine  of  the  2 1 cate- 
gories. Guelph  posted  top  three 
rankings  in  the  four  student  quality 
measures.  Other  high-quality  per- 
formance indicators  cited  by  Ma- 
clean’s: 

• the  quality  and  success  of 

Guelph’s  students:  Maclean’s 

ranked  Guelph  number  one  in 
proportion  of  entering  students 
with  75  per  cent  grade  average  or 
higher  and  number  one  in 
graduation  rate; 

• the  quality  of  Guelph’s  faculty: 
Guelph  ranked  number  one  in 
faculty  with  PhDs; 

• the  quality  of  Guelph’s  research 
and  scholarship:  Guelph  moved 
from  10'"  to  among  the  top  three 
in  faculty  research  and  scholarly 
success;  and 

• the  quality  of  Guelph's  scholar- 
ships and  bursaries:  measured  as 
a percentage  of  operating  expen- 
ditures, U of  G moved  up  from 
10th  to  sixth  this  year. 

Continued  on  page  5 
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Call  for  Nominations 

Dean,  College  of  Social  & 
Applied  Human  Sciences 

Applications  and  written  nominations  are  invited  for  the  position  of 
dean  of  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences  (CSAHS) 
at  the  University  of  Guelph.  CSAHS  is  a newly  constituted  academic 
body  unique  in  Canada.  It  replaces  the  former  colleges  of  Social  Sci- 
ence and  Family  and  Consumer  Studies,  and  includes  the  depart- 
ments of  Consumer  Studies,  Economics,  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  Geography,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  So- 
ciology and  Anthropology,  as  well  as  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration.  The  college  has  approximately  140  faculty,  45  staff, 
and  nearly  270  MA,  M.Sc.  and  PhD  students.  CSAHS  participates  in 
the  BA,  B.Sc.,  B.Comm.,  B.Sc.  (Env.),  and  B.A.Sc.  programs,  and  its 
annual  undergraduate  course  enrolments  number  approximately 
32,500. 

The  college  seeks  a strong,  articulate  leader  with  a commitment  to 
realizing  the  vision  of  the  new  college,  as  well  as  profound  respect 
for  the  diversity  of  scholarship  (theoretical,  applied,  professional, 
disciplinary  and  interdisciplinary).  A record  of  high  achievement  in 
education,  research  and  administration  is  sought,  as  well  as  the  abil- 
ity to  exercise  leadership  and  management  skills  within  a complex 
academic  environment.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  a proven 
academic  with  a record  of  effecting  change,  and  an  outward-looking 
individual  who  is  determined  to  promote  the  college  and  to  mobilize 
faculty  and  students  to  bring  its  wide-ranging  expertise  to  bear  on 
social  issues  and  public  policy  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

The  appointment  will  be  for  a five-year  term  renewable  for  a further 
five  years  and  will  include  a tenured  faculty  appointment  in  an  ap- 
propriate department  within  the  college.  It  will  begin  Jan.  1,  2001. 

U of  G is  committed  to  an  employment  equity  program  that  includes 
special  measures  to  achieve  diversity  among  its  faculty  and  staff. 

The  University  therefore  particularly  encourages  applications  from 
qualified  aboriginal  Canadians,  persons  with  disabilities,  members 
ofvisible  minorities  and  women.  In  accordance  with  Canadian  immi- 
gration requirements,  this  advertisement  is  directed  to  Canadian  citi- 
zens and  permanent  residents  of  Canada. 

Respond  in  confidence  to  Janet  Wright  & Associates  Inc.,  21  Bedford  Rd., 
Suite  100,  Toronto,  ON  M5R  2J9,  fax:  416-923-8311. 


Call  for  Nominations 
Associate  Vice-President 
(Student  Affairs) 

Applications  and  nominations  are  invited  for  the  position  of  associ- 
ate vice-president  (student  affairs)  at  the  University  of  Guelph.  The 
University  of  Guelph  is  one  of  Canada’s  pre-eminent  comprehensive 
universities  and  one  of  its  most  residentially  intensive.  The  current 
student  population  at  Guelph  comprises  more  than  12,000  under- 
graduates and  1,600  graduate  students,  4,100  of  whom  live  in  resi- 
dence. Guelph  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  ofthe 
highest-quality  comprehensive  universities  in  Canada. 

The  associate  vice-president  (student  affairs)  is  responsible  for  ad- 
vancing the  quality  of  student  life  at  the  University  of  Guelph.  This 
includes  addressing  the  needs  of  individual  students  through  spe- 
cific student  services  programs  and  working  in  partnership  with  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  to  ensure  that  the  total  University 
environment  is  conducive  to  the  intellectual  and  personal  growth  of 
students.  As  the  senior  administrative  officer  for  the  Student  Affairs 
Division,  this  individual  is  responsible  for  overall  strategic  direction 
and  management  ofthe  Department  of  Athletics,  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre  (Counselling,  Special  Needs,  Career  Serv- 
ices, Leadership),  Student  Health  Services,  Student  Housing  Serv- 
ices, the  Office  of  First-Year  Studies  and  the  Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess  a strong  record  of  administra- 
tive leadership  in  a university  setting,  an  ability  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively and  consult  widely  with  all  members  ofthe  university 
community  and  with  appropriate  groups  externally.  He  or  she  should 
have  an  understanding  of  contemporary  university  issues,  including 
issues  critical  to  student  well-being  and  student  success. 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  committed  to  an  employment  equity  pro- 
gram that  includes  special  measures  to  achieve  diversity  among  its 
faculty  and  staff.  The  University  therefore  encourages  applications 
from  qualified  aboriginal  Canadians,  person  with  disabilities,  mem- 
bers ofvisible  minorities  and  women.  In  accordance  with  Canadian 
immigration  requirements,  this  advertisement  is  directed  to  Cana- 
dian citizens  and  permanent  residents  of  Canada. 

Respond  in  confidence  to  Janet  Wright  & Associates  Inc.,  21  Bedford  Rd., 
Suite  100,  Toronto,  ON  M5R  2J9,  fax:  416-923-8311. 


Renowned  Food  Scientist  Dies 


Prof.  Marvin  Tung,  Food 
Science,  a faculty  member  and 
industrial  packaging  chair  at  U of  G 
since  1994,  died  Nov.  4.  A memorial 
service  will  be  held  in  his  honour 
Dec.  4 at  2 p.m.  at  War  Memorial 
Hall. 

Prof.  Tung  received  his  under- 
graduate, master’s  and  PhD  degrees 
from  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, where  he  began  his  career  in 
1970.  In  1987,  he  was  named  head  of 
food  science  and  technology  at  the 
Technical  University  of  Nova  Scotia, 
a position  he  held  until  joining  U of 
G to  hold  the  NSERC/George  Wes- 
ton industrial  research  chair  in 
food-packaging  technology. 

A fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists,  Prof.  Tung  was  rec- 
ognized for  his  food  and  packaging 


polymer  research  and  as  a thermal 
food-processing  specialist  by  indus- 
tries across  North  America.  Compa- 
nies such  as  General  Foods,  Hershey 
Foods,  Nabisco  Brands  and  Kraft 


Foods  sought  his  advice  on  apply- 
ing food  texture  and  rheological 
measurements  in  their  operations. 

Prof.  Tung’s  research  resulted  in 
practical  applications  in  a variety  of 
commercial  settings.  He  helped  de- 
velop the  squeezable  plastic  bottle 
as  well  as  the  retort  pouch.  He  also 
helped  develop  a comprehensive 
nine-day  annual  course  on  thermal 
processing  for  food  industry  and 
regulatory  personnel. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Made- 
leine; two  daughters,  Kirsten  of 
Richmond,  B.C.,  and  Ingrid  of  New 
Westminster,  B.C.;  two  sons,  Eric  of 
White  Rock,  B.C.,  and  Trevor  of 
Vancouver;  four  grandchildren, 
Matthew,  Natasha,  Karina  and 
Katelyn;  his  mother,  Gertrude;  two 
sisters;  and  four  brothers. 


John  Flowerdew 

John  Flowerdew,  director  of  mainte- 
nance and  engineering  in  Physical 
Resources,  died  Nov.  4.  He  was  61. 

He  joined  U of  G in  1974  as  de- 
partment head  of  engineering  and 
became  director  of  engineering  and 
maintenance  in  1996.  He  is  survived 


by  his  wife,  Josephine;  two  daugh- 
ters, Nicola  and  Jacqueline;  and  five 
grandchildren. 

William  Eastway 

William  Eastway,  a technician  in 
OVC’s  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospi- 
tal from  1959  to  1981,  died  Oct.  29 


in  Guelph.  He  was  83,  Prede- 
ceased by  his  wife,  he  is  survived 
by  his  daughter,  Valerie  Lockett, 
two  sons,  Billy  and  Gordon,  and 
five  grandchildren. 

A tree  will  be  planted  in  his 
memory  in  the  Wall-Custance 
Memorial  Forest. 


New  Task  Group  to  Review 
Governance  of  Info  Technology 

Recommendations  will  enable  UofGto  better  manage  rapid  change 


WITH  THE  USE  of  information 
technology  increasing  dra- 
matically on  campus  in  recent  years, 
provost  Iain  Campbell  has  struck  a 
University- wide  Information  Tech- 
nology Governance  Task  Group  to 
review  existing  IT  governance 
structures  and  recommend  appro- 
priate changes  or  adjustments. 

The  task  group  will  consult  with 
faculty,  staff,  students  and  adminis- 
trators as  part  of  the  survey  process, 
reflecting  the  critical  role  IT  now 
plays  in  teaching,  learning,  research 
and  administration  at  U of  G,  says 
Campbell.  Written  submissions  are 
also  invited  until  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. The  task  group  will  provide 
feedback  and  information  to  the 
community  through  a new  Web  site 
at  www.itgov.uoguelph.ca. 

“It’s  expected  that  the  task 
group’s  final  recommendations  will 
enable  the  University  to  better  man- 
age the  rapid  change  and  opportu- 


nity that  characterize  not  only  the 
new  developments  in  information 
technology  hardware  and  software, 
but  also  the  expanded  use  of  IT  on 
this  campus,  which  will  only  expand 
in  coming  years,”  says  Campbell. 

In  addition  to  numerous  IT  com- 
mittees at  the  college,  department 
and  area  levels,  there  are  three 
campus-wide  groups  that  currently 
establish  IT  priorities  and  directions: 
the  Information  Technology  Strat- 
egy Committee,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Information  Technology 
and  the  Web  Steering  Committee. 

The  task  group  will  ultimately 
look  to  develop  a framework 
whereby  decisions  from  the  various 
committees  are  consistent  and  sup- 
port the  University’s  strategic  direc- 
tions and  academic  mission. 

Prof.  Chris  McKenna,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Economics, 
chairs  the  group.  Other  members  are 
chief  librarian  Michael  Ridley,  Ron 


Elmslie,  director  of  Computing  and 
Communications  Services;  Virginia 
Gray,  director  of  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning;  Prof.  John  Goddard,  chair 
ofthe  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  and  Prof.  Kevin  Par- 
ton,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  and  Business. 
The  group  has  the  option  to  aug- 
ment itself  if  it  sees  the  need. 

“Given  the  proliferation  and 
technological  leaps  forward  in  com- 
puter technology,  it  was  felt  that 
now  was  a good  time  to  co-ordinate 
our  policies  and  decision-making 
practices,”  says  McKenna.  “We’re 
examining  the  processes  that  deter- 
mine IT  policies  and  strategies  and 
how  we  can  improve  them.  We  also 
want  to  look  at  how  things  are  done 
at  other  universities  and  compara- 
tively sized  organizations.” 

The  task  group  expects  to  have  a 
preliminary  written  report  for  gen- 
eral discussion  by  January. 
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rj-\  nominations  sought 

'll  FOR  FIRST  LINCOLN 
ALEXANDER  MEDAL 

U of  G is  calling  for  nomina- 
tions for  its  inaugural 
Lincoln  Alexander  Medal  of 
Distinguished  Service.  The 
medal  honours  an  individ- 
ual who  has  played  a pivotal 
role  in  the  functioning  of  U 
of  G and  who  has  influenced 
the  quality  of  academic  life 
at  Guelph.  Active  members 
of  faculty,  staff  and  students 
are  not  eligible.  Nomina- 
tions can  be  made  by  stu- 
dents, staff,  faculty  or  alumni  and 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Secretariat  by  Dec.  31.  The  award 
will  be  presented  at  a convocation 
ceremony.  For  more  information, 
call  the  Senate  Office  at  Ext.  6760  or 
6758. 

CONFERENCE  MARKS  FINALE 
OF  OAC  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

OAC  marks  the  finale  of  its  25th- 
anniversary  celebrations  with  a 
conference  organized  by  the 
George  Morris  Centre  Nov.  24  at 
the  River  Run  Centre.  Called  “Per- 
spectives 2000+:  Agri-Food  Trends 
at  the  Horizon  of  Change,”  the 
conference  features  international 
experts  discussing  Canada’s  agri- 
food industry  in  the  next  millen- 
nium. Cost  of  the  conference  is 
$187.25  before  Nov.  15  and  $214 
after.  For  more  information,  call 
the  George  Morris  Centre  at 
837-8721. 

MASK  SCULPTOR  DONATES 
NEW  WORK  TO  ART  CENTRE 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
unveiled  this  century’s  final  addi- 
tion to  the  Donald  Forster  Sculp- 
ture Park  Nov.  1 — a concrete  and 
steel  sculpture  called  Monad.  Cre- 
ated and  donated  by  Toronto  artist 
Evan  Penny,  it  contains  a series  of 
life-sized  portraits  based  on  Pen- 
ny’s large  bronze  Mask  which  has 
been  a prominent  feature  of  the 
sculpture  park  since  1989. 


COME  TO  THE  FAIR 

Fair  November,  U of  G’s  annual 
craft  exhibition  and  sale,  celebrates 
its  25'h  year  Nov.  18  to  21  in  the 
University  Centre.  Hours  are  10 
a.in.  to  9 p.m.  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, 10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Saturday  and 
1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Sunday.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 


COFFEE  DAY  BREWS  UP 
SUPPORT  FOR  ALZHEIMER’S 

U of  G helped  raise  close  to  $900  for 
the  Alzheimer  Society'  of  Guelph- 
Wellington  during  “Coffee  Break 
Day”  Sept.  22.  President  Morde- 
chai  Rozanski  and  John  Sleeman, 
chair  and  CEO  of  Sleeman  Brewing 
and  Malting,  helped  serve  coffee, 
tea  and  lemonade  to  members  of 
the  University  community  to  raise 
money  for  the  society. 

LIBRARY  HOURS  EXTENDED 

The  McLaughlin  Library  will  be 
open  extended  hours  during 
examinations  Dec.  6 to  16.  Hours 
are  8:30  a.m.  to  1:15  a.m.  Monday 
to  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to  1:15  a.m. 
on  weekends. 


A ROYAL  VISIT 

Jordanian  Princess  Sharifa  Zein  bind  Nasser  visits  the  Bovey  Building  greenhouses  during  a tour  last 
month  of  U of  G research  facilities  involved  with  the  Centre  for  Research  in  Earth  and  Space  Technology,  a 
provmaal  centre  of  excellence.  She  learned  about  research  in  controlled-environment  systems  and  space 
and  advanced  life-support  agriculture,  including  presentations  by  faculty,  staff  and  students  on 
hydroponics,  nutrient  recycling  and  remediation.  Nasser  is  director  of  fund-raising  and  public  relations 
with  the  Bodia  research  and  development  program,  part  of  a Jordanian  science  agency  comparable  to  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council  of  Canada.  Nasser  is  shown  in  the  photo  with  Prof. 
John  Sutton,  Environmental  Biology.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Two  Minutes  to  Remember 

Student  leads  charge  to  boost  profile  of  Remembrance  Day  on  campus 


Faculty,  staff  and  students 
pausing  across  campus  on 
Remembrance  Da y to  observe  two 
minutes  of  silence  for  Canada’s  war 
dead  might  spare  a thought  for 
Leanna  Falkiner,  student  life 
commissioner  with  the  Central 
Student  Association. 

The  third-year  sociology  student 
approached  University  administra- 
tors earlier  this  fall  to  discuss  ways 
to  involve  more  students  in  Re- 
membrance Day  observances  Nov. 
11. 

“It’s  critical  as  Canadian  citizens 
and  parents  that  we  keep  the  mean- 
ing of  Remembrance  Day  alive,” 
says  Falkiner,  who  recalls  as  a 
youngster  hearing  her  grandfathers 
explain  the  significance  of  In  Flan- 
ders Fields , written  by  Guelph’s 
John  McCrae. 

This  month,  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  sent  a letter  to 
all  faculty  members  encouraging 
them  to  observe  two  minutes  of  si- 
lence in  classrooms,  laboratories 
and  offices  to  coincide  with  official 
Remembrance  Day  observances  oc- 
curring in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Brenda  Whiteside,  acting  associate 
vice-president  (student  affairs), 
says  U of  G administrators  plan  to 
discuss  ways  to  involve  more  stu- 
dents next  year. 

Falkiner  helped  organize  stu- 
dents walking  to  this  year’s  service 
from  the  University  Centre.  She 
says  she’d  like  to  see  more  promo- 
tion of  Remembrance  Day  obser- 
vance activities  among  students. 
She  also  hopes  U of  G will  expand 
its  annual  memorial  service  beyond 
War  Memorial  Hall,  perhaps  to  al- 
low observances  outdoors  or  in  a 
second  venue  tied  to  a memorial 


service  held  by  the  City  of  Guelph. 

“1  understand  the  significance  of 
the  building,”  she  says,  ‘'but  1 still 
think  were  not  allowing  all  students 
to  stop  and  show  their  respect  for 
veterans." 

Explaining  that  both  of  her 
grandfathers  were  involved  in 
Canada's  war  effort  during  the  First 
World  War  — one  in  France,  the 
other  working  in  a Cambridge, 
Ont.,  munitions  factory  — she  says: 
“I  understand  that  1 wouldn’t  have 
freedom  today  if  not  for  the  soldiers 
who  stood  up  for  Canada  and  other 
nations.  For  me,  the  least  I can  do  is 
put  aside  my  schedule  and  pay  my 
respects.” 


This  year  marks  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  War  Memorial 
Hall  June  10,  1924.  Administrators 
chose  that  date  to  open  the  collegiate 
Gothic-style  building  to  mark  the  50"’ 
anniversary  of  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College. 

As  a student-driven  initiative,  the 
building  was  paid  for  through  dona- 
tions from  faculty,  alumni,  govern- 
ment and  the  public.  The  building 
commemorates  students  who  served 
in  both  world  wars. 

War  Memorial  Hall  was  rededi- 
cated in  1992  following  renovations 
funded  by  alumni,  faculty  and  friends 
through  the  Alma  Mater  Fund. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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ARBORETUM  HORTICULTURIST 
RECEIVES  NATIONAL  AWARD 

Henry  Kock,  interpretive  horticul- 
turist at  the  Arboretum,  has 
received  a Forest  Stewardship  in 
Canada  Award  through  the  Forest 
Stewardship  Recognition  Program. 
The  program  was  created  to  stimu- 
late awareness  and  appreciation  of 
stewardship,  sustainable  practices 
and  forest  biodiversity  conservation 
efforts  in  Canada’s  forests.  A staff 
member  at  the  Arboretum  for  19 
years,  Kock  was  recognized  for  his 
role  in  establishing  a living  gene 
bank  at  the  Arboretum  for  On- 
tario’s rare  woody  plants,  develop- 
ing a schoolyard  naturalization  pro- 
gram for  southern  Ontario  in  1994, 
co-founding  the  Forest  Gene  Con- 
servation Association  of  Ontario  in 
1995  and  sitting  on  its  board,  and 
initiating  the  Elm  Recovery  Project 
for  Ontario  in  1998. 

SOCIOLOGIST  GIVES  KEYNOTE 
TALK  AT  YORK  CONFERENCE 

Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  gave  the  key- 
note address  at  the  conference 
“Research  for  Social  Change"  last 
month  at  York  University.  She 
spoke  on  “The  Ideas  of  1867  and 
What  They  Mean  at  the  Millen- 
nium: Women’s  Rights,  Socialism, 
Public  Health  Care,  Pace  and 
Nature.” 

OPEN  LEARNING  SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARDED  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

Open  learning  student  Jamie 
Manson  of  Guelph  . has  been 
awarded  the  1999  Malik  Scholar-  / 
ship  for  academic  excellence  in  the 
distance  education  course  “Statis- 
tics for  Business  Decisions.” 
Launched  last  year  as  the  first  pro- 
gram scholarship  in  open  learning, 
the  Malik  Scholarship  is  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics  in  honour  of  retired 
faculty  member  Henrick  Malik.  For 
information  about  providing  aca- 
demic scholarships  for  open  learn- 
ers, contact  Virginia  Gray,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Open  Learning,  at 
vgray@open.uogueIph.ca. 


School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music  and  OVC  launch  concert  series 


Music  is  in  the  air  as  U of  G’s 
musical  ensembles  get  tuned 
up  to  present  their  fall  concerts.  Prof. 
Edward  Phillips,  Fine  Art  and  Music, 
the  new  conductor  of  the  U of  G 
Choir,  will  lead  the  choir  in  a program 
of  music  for  Christmas  Nov.  26  at  8 
p.m.  at  Chalmers  United  Church,  50 
Quebec  St. 

Soloists  are  sopranos  Daphne 
Lachaine  and  Emily  Schryer,  con- 
tralto Emily  Sanford,  tenors  Eduardo 
di  Siqueira  and  Pat  Barclay  and  bass 
Glen  Scott.  Tickets  are  $8  general  and 
$6  for  students  and  are  available  at  the 
door  or  in  Room  210  of  the  MacKin- 
non Building. 

On  Dec.  1,  the  U of  G Orchestra 
conducted  by  Henry  Janzen  will  give  a 
benefit  concert  for  Friends  of  Music 


at  8 p.m  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  The 
program  will  feature  Dvorak's  Sym- 
phony # 8 and  Respighi’s  Pines  of 
Rome.  Tickets  are  $15  and  $8  and  are 
available  from  the  River  Run  Centre 
box  office  at  763-3000  and  in 
MacKinnon  210. 

The  U of  G Jazz  Ensemble,  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Howard  Spring,  per- 
forms Dec.  2 at  8 p.m.  in  the 
University  Club.  Admission  is  $2  at 
the  door. 

The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
is  striking  a new  musical  note  this  year 
as  it  launches  a concert  series  with  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College.  Organ 
ized  by  Prof.  Peter  Conlon  of  the 
OVC  dean’s  office  and  College  of  Arts 
concert  manager  Dudley  Gibbs,  the 
series  kicks  off  Nov.  19  with  the  U of 


G Concert  Winds  conducted  by 
John  Goddard.  The  concert  will 
feature  music  from  the  movies, 
marches,  Celtic  music  and  Cana- 
dian folk  songs  featuring  the 
works  of  John  Williams,  Maurice 
Jarree,  John  Barry,  Percy  Granger 
and  James  Horner. 

On  Nov.  24,  the  Musicians  in 
Ordinary,  a duo  consisting  of  vo- 
calist Hallie  Fishell  and  John 
Edwards  on  archlute  and  baroque 
guitar,  offers  a program  titled 
“Sacred  and  Profane.” 

A third  concert  is  slated  for 
Dec.  3,  with  program  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

All  concerts  begin  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  the  OVC  cafeteria.  Ad- 
mission is  free. 
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An  Answer  to  Blowing  in  the  Wind 

Guelph  geographer  studies  green  solutions  for  allaying  Los  Angeles  dust  problem 


PASSING  BY  the  Hutt  Building 
on  a blowy  fall  day,  you’d  never 
guess  there’s  a bit  of  California  desert 
sitting  in  the  basement.  But  that’s 
where  Prof.  Bill  Nickling,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  is  replicating 
one  of  the  most  inhospitable  places 
on  Earth  to  see  whether  he  can 
produce  a green  solution  to  a 
massive  human-made  problem 
plaguing  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Owens  Lake  in  California  is  a 
100-square-mile  dried-out  lake  bed 
in  the  Great  Basin  Desert  that  has  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  North 
America’s  single  largest  source  of 
dust.  Winds  from  two  surrounding 
mountain  ranges  turn  the  valley 
around  the  lake  into  what  Nickling 
describes  as  “the  world’s  largest 
natural  wind  tunnel.”  The  winds 
drive  sand  across  the  surface  of  the 
lake  bed,  which  in  turn  kicks  up  dust 
into  enormous  feathered  clouds  that 
spiral  as  high  as  15,000  feet,  filling 
the  valley.  That  dust  is  made  up  of 
corrosive  salts  containing  traces  of 
arsenic,  which  scatter  over  a wide 
area,  posing  an  environmental  and 
health  hazard  and  clogging  the  air- 
ways over  the  nearby  China  Lake  Na- 
val Air  Station. 

There  have  been  several  propos- 
als on  how  to  stop  the  dust  flying,  in- 
cluding refilling  the  lake  with  water 
or  gravel  or  just  paving  it  over.  LA. 
authorities  decided  both  would  be 
prohibitively  expensive.  There  have 
also  been  creative  proposals  such  as 
covering  the  surface  with  old  tires. 

For  four  years,  Nickling,  along 
with  colleagues  Nick  Lancaster  and 
Jack  Gillies  of  the  Desert  Research 
Institute  in  Nevada  (Gillies  earned 
his  PhD  in  geography  at  U of  G)  have 
been  carrying  out  field  trials  at  the 
lake  and  here  at  U of  G to  come  up 
with  a better  way. 

The  problem  began  75  years  ago 
when  a growing  Los  Angeles  pur- 


chased large  tracts  of  the  Owens 
River  watershed  and  promptly  built 
a 233-mile  aqueduct  to  take  water  to 
its  thirsty  citizens  (the  aqueduct 
project  features  in  the  1974  film  Chi- 
natown). This  soon  drained  Owens 
Lake,  which  had  acted  as  the  sink  for 
the  river,  of  every  last  drop  of  water. 

“In  old  photos,  you  see  steam- 
ships plying  the  lake,”  says  Nickling. 
“What  remains  now  are  huge  dust 
clouds  from  the  lake  bed.  On  windy 
days,  there’s  so  much  dust  and  salt 


flying,  you  can  only  see  a few  me- 
tres.” 

The  battle  over  the  lake  has  been 
as  much  political  as  scientific,  he 
says.  Because  of  the  enormous  po- 
tential costs  involved,  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  responsible  for  solving  the 
problem,  has  delayed  taking  action, 
including  making  several  trips  to 
court.  Finally,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  ordered 
the  city  to  clean  up  the  mess  and  as- 
signed a deadline  of  2006.  Nickling 


provides  his  services  to  the  local 
regulatory  arm  of  the  EPA,  the  Great 
Basin  Unified  Air  Pollution  Control 
District  (GBUAPCD).  Funds  for  the 
project  come  from  L.A.  city  coffers. 

Nickling  plays  a dual  role.  He  sits 
on  an  expert  committee  funded  by 
L.A.,  which  is  currently  reviewing  a 
proposal  to  erect  sand  fences  (similar 
to  snow  fences  in  Ontario)  around  a 
large  section  of  the  lake  bed.  At  the 
same  time,  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
involved  in  a related  project  in  an- 
other part  of  the  lake  where  the  sedi- 
ment is  more  clay-like. 

That  proposal  is  a much  greener 
option  than  anything  previously 
suggested.  It  would  involve  planting 
salt-tolerant  vegetation  to  stabilize 
the  surface,  an  idea  conceived  by 
GBUAPCD  and  a Calfornia  irriga- 
tion firm  called  Agrarian  Ltd.  The 
idea  is  that  a plant  like  salt  grass 
reduces  wind  speeds  along  the  sur- 
face and  stops  the  dust  from  becom- 
ing airborne.  Wind  tunnel  trials 
Nickling  conducted  both  at  Owens 
Lake  and  in  the  Hutt  Building  labo- 
ratory sought  to  measure  the  aerody- 
namic properties  of  salt  grass  and  to 
model  potential  planting  densities 
and  configurations  to  stop  dust 
emissions.  Assisting  Nickling  were 
geography  master’s  student  Damian 
Crawley  and  engineering  under- 
graduate Carol  Luttmer. 

Last  year,  authorities  in  Califor- 
nia shipped  several  boxes  of  salt  grass 
to  Nickling  at  U of  G,  and  he  and  his 
student  team  began  experimenting 
with  different  placements  to  see 
which  offered  the  most  effective  and 
cost-efficient  natural  barriers  to 
wind  erosion.  Small  circular  patches 
of  salt  grass  were  placed  in  different 
formations  in  a 15-metre-long 
closed-circuit  wind  tunnel  Nickling 
and  his  colleagues  built  themselves 
in  the  Hutt  basement.  They’ve  now 
come  up  with  an  optimal  “floor 


plan”  and  will  return  to  the  desert 
this  winter  to  set  up  400-metre- 
square  patches  at  the  north  end  of 
Owens  Lake. 

Irrigation  posed  another  poten- 
tial cost  nightmare  until  a California 
company  proposed  a slow  and 
steady  drip  method.  Nickling  and 
his  colleagues  carried  out  the  mathe- 
matical modelling  to  see  how  it 
might  best  work,  and  this  will  also  be 
part  of  the  winter  trial. 

Nickling  has  an  international 
reputation  for  researching  dust 
emissions  and  wind  erosion.  He’s 
been  a consultant  on  such  projects 
as  studying  the  effects  of  off-road 
recreational  vehicles  on  California 
deserts,  helping  the  U.S.  army  un- 
derstand the  damage  its  battle  tanks 
cause  to  soil  surfaces,  and  reducing 
wind  erosion  on  agricultural  soils  in 
West  Africa  and  Inner  Mongolia. 

He’s  quick  to  share  the  credit  for 
an  established  reputation  south  of 
the  border  with  his  students.  “We’re 
well  published  and  our  methodolo- 
gies and  instrumentation  seem 
highly  regarded  worldwide,”  he  says. 
"I’ve  been  blessed  with  good  grad 
students,  which  in  part  is  the  reason 
the  University  of  Guelph  is  very 
well-known  in  this  area  of  research.” 

Having  the  wind  tunnels  doesn’t 
hurt.  For  field  tests,  Nickling  can 
take  on  the  road  a 15-metre-long 
portable  version  that  has  already 
logged  travel  miles  to  Africa  as  well 
as  Owens  Lake,  and  which  normally 
winds  up  on  his  driveway  at  home 
for  modifications  and  repairs. 

“There  are  only  three  portable 
wind  tunnels  of  this  size  in  North 
America,”  he  says.  “You  can’t  buy 
these  off  the  shelf,  and  to  have  it 
custom-designed  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive. So  instead,  we  designed  and 
built  our  own,  with  myself  as  the 
general  foreman.” 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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COUNTRY  HOME 

15  Minutes  from  Guelph  (South  of  401) 

Located  in  a private  enclave  of  estate  homes,  this  contemporary  4,200  square 
foot,  4 bedroom  home  on  2.21  acres,  offers  spacious  principal  rooms,  2 unique 
“loft  style”  bedrooms,  separate  den  and  great  room.  It  features  a beautiful 
pool/patio  area,  children’s  play  centre  and  lovely  landscaped  grounds  with 
many  mature  trees.  Detached  3 bay  brick  garage  has  walk  up  to  a floored  attic. 
Perfect  for  the  large  family  or  entertaining;  ideal  for  a home  office. 

David  Kovats,  Assoc  Broker  519-623-3587  e-mall  dkovotsQcontlnuum.org 
Rep.  Prudential  Grand  Valley  Realty,  519-621-2000  MLS  901995 
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The  Winners 


From  left  are  students  Aviva  Leber  and  Laurie  Halfpenny-Mitchell,  president  Mordechai  Rozanski  and  student 
Dommrc  GreS°™-  Photo  by  Phill  Snel/Maclean's 


Acelebration  of  academic  innovation  and  excellence 


HORTICULTURALIST  Mike  Dixon 
has  a secret  desire  to  grow  roses 
on  the  moon.  Don’t  laugh  — he  may 
just  pull  it  off.  In  the  past  five  years, 
the  University  of  Guelph  scientist  has 
parlayed  a modest  $50,000  grant  into 
what  is  on  its  way  to  being  a 
$10-million  annual  research  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  This  week,  top  scientists 
from  the  European,  Canadian  and 
American  space  agencies  are 
descending  on  Guelph,  Ont.,  to 
discuss  how  to  sustain  cosmic  crops 
during  a long  space  mission  to  the 
moon  or  Mars.  They  will  tour  the 
University’ s high-tech  life-support 
system  for  plants,  where  the  light 
from  the  microwave-powered  lamps 
is  so  photosynthetically  pure  that 
even  the  sun  blanches  with  envy. 

This  is  the  new  Guelph.  Building 
on  its  strengths  as  the  country’s  oldest 
agricultural  college,  preoccupied  with 
the  safety  and  quality  of  food,  the  new 
Guelph  is  branching  out  dramatically 
into  the  latest  biological  and  environ- 
mental fields.  It  wants  to  be  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  science  with  a con- 
science. Head  in  the  clouds,  feet  on 
the  ground:  that’s  the  right  prescrip- 
tion for  University  president  Morde- 
chai Rozanski.  Guelph  has  one  of  the 


largest  research  budgets  for  its  size  in 
the  country,  but  it  is  also  a tight-knit 
community  of  just  over  14,000  stu- 
dents and  620  faculty,  with  13  large 
residences  encircling  the  grounds. 
Nearly  4,600  people  live  on  campus, 
and  an  almost  equal  number  of  stu- 
dents work  there  part  time  as  well. 
This  balance  between  high-tech  re- 
search and  undergraduate  intimacy 
— not  to  mention  a vigorous  theatre 
and  fine  art  program  — is  what  has 
made  Guelph  the  winner  in  the  com- 
prehensive category,  overtaking  Si- 
mon Fraser,  last  year’s  winner.  It  also 
explains  how  Guelph  can  boast  both 
the  transgenic  pig,  whose  custom- 
designed  organs  may  be  used  in  hu- 
man transplants,  and  the  two  recent 
winners  of  the  North  American  De- 
bating Championship. 

To  strengthen  its  sense  of  commu- 
nity, Guelph  has  become  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  universities  in  ensur- 
ing that  students  succeed  in  that  all- 
important  first  year.  New  students  are 
“clustered”  in  dorms  with  those  tak- 
ing the  same  courses,  creating  part- 
nerships for  newcomers.  A recent 
innovation:  the  Office  of  First-Year 
Studies  has  identified  the  seven 
courses  with  the  highest  dropout  rate 
and  trained  senior  students  to  help 


turn  the  tide.  These  third-  and 
fourth-year  students  hold  weekly 
seminars  to  try  to  determine  who 
is  “getting"  the  material.  Ten 
years  ago,  only  about  70  per  cent 
of  Guelph  students  went  on  to 
second  year,  says  Rozanski. 
“Now,  our  retention  rate  is  over 
90  per  cent  ” 

One  of  those  who  will  surely 
go  on  is  19-year-old  Aviva  Leber 
of  Ottawa,  a first-year  student  in 
molecular  biology.  A top  scholar 
and  field-hockey  player,  as  well  as 
a dedicated  volunteer,  Leber 
chose  Guelph  because  of  its  re- 
search strengths  — and  because 
she  wanted  a “university  town”  to 
help  focus  her  goals.  Says  Leber: 

“I  get  the  feeling  they  really  want 
us  to  succeed.”  Success  is  in  the 
air.  After  a severe  retrenchment 
in  the  early  ’90s  — almost  70  pro- 
grams were  merged  or  dropped 
— “it  is  time  for  expansion,”  Ro- 
zanski insists.  Rooted  in  the  fer- 
tile farming  country  of  southern 
Ontario,  the  sky  is  the  limit. 
Maybe  even  the  moon. 

BY  ROBERT  SHEPPARD 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
Maclean’s,  Nov.  15,  1999 


Guelph  Is  #i 

Continued  from  page  1 


Guelph  faculty  success  in  at- 
tracting research  funding  can  be  at- 
tributed to  unique  approaches  and 
interdisciplinary  collaboration,  says 
Prof.  Christine  Bold,  acting  co- 
director of  the  School  of  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish, who  also  serves  as  director  of 
the  Centre  for  Cultural  Studies.  Last 
year,  the  centre  won  close  to 
$200,000  in  Social  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities Research  Council 
(SSHRC)  funding  for  cultural  stud- 
ies projects. 

“SSHRC  recognized  the  unique- 
ness of  the  U of  G cultural  studies 
projects  because  they  insist  on  in- 
terdisciplinary collaboration  that 
cuts  across  traditional  university- 
community  boundaries,"  she  says. 
“This  kind  of  innovative  work 
makes  a real  difference  to  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  our  students 
learn,  both  within  the  academy  and 
in  their  larger  social  relations.” 

The  Maclean’s  reputational  sur- 
vey is  based  on  interviews  with 
more  than  5,400  high  school  guid- 
ance counsellors,  academic  admin- 
istrators and  CEOs  of  major 
corporations  across  Canada.  U of  G 
placed  third  in  the  comprehensive 
category. 

“Our  research  indicates  that 
more  than  60  per  cent  of 
university-bound  students  read  the 
Maclean’s  annual  ranking  issue  and 
that  close  to  90  per  cent  report  it  as  a 
useful  source  of  information,”  says 
/ registrar  Chuck  Cunningham.  “So 
I we  expect  this  year’s  number  one 
ranking  will  go  a long  way  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  our  excellent  ad- 
missions recruitment  team  as  well 
as  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of  U of  G 
faculty,  staff,  students  and  alumni 
who  help  us  promote  this  institu- 
tion throughout  the  year.” 

Adds  provost  Iain  Campbell: 
“This  ranking  and  the  increased 
visibility  it  confers  will  almost  cer- 
tainly better  position  the  University 
in  its  efforts  to  recruit  new  faculty,  a 
key  priority  for  Guelph  and  all  On- 
tario universities  as  we  experience  a 
significant  faculty  retirement  bulge 
over  the  next  several  years.” 

One  Guelph  student  interviewed 
by  Maclean’s  was  Aviva  Leber,  a 
President’s  Scholarship  winner  tak- 
ing molecular  biology  and  genetics. 
She  was  impressed  with  Guelph’s 
reputation,  but  what  sold  her  on  U 
of  G was  the  caring  campus  she  dis- 


covered when  Guelph  played  host 
to  the  1998  Ontario  Summer  Games 
and  Leber  visited  as  a member  of  a 
Nepean,  Ont.,  field-hockey  team.  “I 
get  the  feeling  they  (the  University) 
really  want  us  to  succeed,”  she  told 
Maclean’s. 

Rozanski  says  the  University’s 
delight  with  this  national  recogni- 
tion of  its  quality  is  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  may  not  be  sus- 
tainable. “In  recent  years,  we  have 
made  some  painful  decisions  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  quality  of  our 
teaching,  research  and  scholarly  in- 
quiry. We  have  restructured  depart- 
ments and  colleges,  we  have 
reallocated  resources,  we  have  had 
to  make  substantial  reductions  in 
our  faculty  and  staff,  we  have  cut 
programs  to  focus  limited  resources 
on  areas  of  key  strength  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  have  been  forced  to 
increase  tuition.  Simply  put,  in  the 
absence  of  reinvestment,  we  have 
reached  the  limit  of  what  we  can  do 
without  seriously  jeopardizing  the 
future  quality  of  our  institution. 

“Ontario’s  universities  face 
enormous  challenges  over  the  next 
few  years,  including  an  increase  in 
student  demand  due  to  an  antici- 
pated enrolment  surge,  aging  infra- 
structure and  international 
competition  for  faculty  as  Canadian 
faculty  retire  in  unprecedented 
numbers  or  are  lured  away  to 
better-supported  jurisdictions.  Our 
government  has  made  an  explicit 
commitment  that  every  willing  and 
qualified  Ontario  student  will  be 
able  to  attend  college  or  university. 

“We  will  work  diligently  to  per- 
suade our  partners  in  government 
to  continue  to  build  on  their  recent 
reinvestments  in  post-secondary 
education  by  supporting  our  core 
operating  needs  with  increased 
multi-year  funding  to  sustain  qual- 
ity and  accessibility  as  we  contem- 
plate growth.  We  owe  this  to  our 
current  as  well  as  to  our  future  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff." 

This  is  the  ninth  year  Maclean’s 
has  conducted  the  survey.  The  com- 
prehensive category  was  the  only 
one  to  see  a change  at  the  top  this 
year.  The  University  of  Toronto  re- 
mained tops  in  the  medical/doc- 
toral category,  and  Mount  Allison 
University  held  on  to  first  place  in 
the  primarily  undergraduate  cate- 
gory. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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1 N S I G H T 

Let’s  Build  Leonardo  His  Horse 

Guelph  art  historian  sees  giant  horse  project  from  the  inside 


by  Chandler  Kirwin 


7 know  well  that,  not  being  a man  of  letters,  it  will  appear  to  some 
presumptuous  people  that  they  can  reasonably  belabour  me  with 
the  allegation  that  I am  a man  without  learning.  Foolish  people! 

. . Though  I may  not  know,  like  them,  how  to  cite  from  the 

authors,  I will  cite  something  far  more  worthy,  quoting  experi 
ence,  mistress  of  their  masters .” 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 
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The  self-proclaimed  “man  without  learning” 
composed  one  of  the  most  intriguing  Renaissance 
libraries  with  his  50-odd  handwritten  volumes  on  a 
wide  range  of  topics  from  art  to  water.  The  19 
manuscripts  that  survive  amply  document  his  lifelong 
investigations.  These  autobiographical  musings  constitute  the 
core  of  our  knowledge  of  him.  The  largest  quantity  relating  to 
any  artistic  activity  is  the  material  for  his  most  significant 
commission,  the  Francesco  Sforza  monument.  He  never 
finished  it. 

On  Sept.  10,  1999,  a 7Vi-metre-high,  15,000-kilogram 
bronze  horse  inspired  by  Leonardo  was  unveiled  in  Milan.  The 
sculpture  was  donated  to  the  Italian  people  by  the  U.S.  non- 
profit company  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Horse  Inc.  The  organiza- 
tion was  founded  in  1982  to  support  the  dream  of  Charles 
Dent,  an  American  Airlines  pilot  and  amateur  sculptor  who 
had  read  about  “The  Horse  That  Never  Was”  in  a 1977  issue  of 
National  Geographic  and  said:  “Let’s  build  Leonardo  his 
horse.” 

Twenty-two  years  and  several  million  dollars  later,  his  vi- 
sion was  realized.  U.S.  sculptor  Nina  Akamu,  working  with 

New  York’s  Tallix  Foundry,  designed  and  installed  the  giant  l__ . - „ 

horse  at  the  San  Siro  racetrack,  where  it  is  permanently  placed.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Studies  for  the  Casting  of  the  Horse,  circa  1491 

The  mayor  and  the  city  council  gratefully  accepted  it  on  behalf  (Bfolioteca  Nacional) 

of  all  Italians. 
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My  investigation  and  my  equestrian  experiences  complemented 
my  research  in  the  creation  of  the  character  of  the  Horse.  I knew 
that  the  Horse  should  be  a beautiful,  mature  stallion  of  regal  bear- 
ing with  the  fire  and  vivacity  evidenced  in  his  face  as  well  as  his 
body.  He  should  be  a sophisticated  animal,  both  proud  and  noble 
whether  leading  a parade  or  charging  fearlessly  into  the  fray  of  bat- 
tle.” 

Nina  Akamu 

Around  the  beginning  of  1482,  Leonardo  left  Florence  to 
take  a position  at  the  ducal  court  in  Milan.  Among  his  extensive 
duties  was  the  commission  by  Ludovico  Sforza  to  create  a life- 
sized  bronze  statue  of  his  father,  Francesco,  on  horseback.  Lu- 
dovico wished  to  honour  his  father’s  heroic  actions  in  the  de- 
fence of  Milan  as  condottiere  and  duke. 

Over  time,  Leonardo  imagined  the  project  growing  in  size 
until,  on  paper,  he  decided  to  make  the  monument  about  three 
tunes  life-size,  measuring  some  nine  metres  in  overall  height. 
He  made  a clay  model  of  the  horse  alone  that  resembled  the  fa- 


voured stallions  in  Ludovico’s  stables.  Given  that  Leonardo’s  fi- 
nal plan  called  for  the  casting  of  the  colossal  horse  in  a single 
pour  at  the  foundry  — a technological  feat  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  Western  sculpture  — he  scrupulously  analysed 
the  technical  details  in  his  notebooks. 

Ludovico  authorized  the  preparation  of  a 70,000-kilogram 
bronze  cache  for  the  project.  Just  as  the  artist  was  ready  to  test 
his  plan  in  the  pit,  Sforza  decided  to  have  the  entire  bronze  pile 
used  for  the  production  of  cannon,  which  were  then  deployed 
in  the  unsuccessful  defence  of  his  duchy  against  the  French.  On 
Sept.  9,  1499,  Louis  XH’s  troops  began  the  siege  of  Milan.  As 
they  entered  the  city  following  Ludovico’s  capitulation,  Gascon 
bowmen  fired  at  and  destroyed  Leonardo’s  clay  model.  What 
began  as  the  celebration  of  a military  hero  and  ducal  dynasty  be- 
came, in  the  end,  an  absolute  failure  — until  now. 

"The  numbers  of  cast  sections  making  up  the  entire  Horse  ended 
up  being  about  60  ...  . With  Tallix  engineers  and  department 
heads  as  well  as  Nina’s  participation,  section  sizes  to  be  cast  were 
determined.  Mould,  casting,  assembly,  welding,  finishing  and 


esthetics  were  carefully  considered.  Tallix  had  eight  or  nine 
months  to  complete  the  moulds  and  to  produce  the  Horse 
through  to  final  inspection  in  bronze  outdoors.” 

Greg  Glasson,  VP,  Tallix,  and  project  manager 

In  July  1999,  representatives  of  Alitalia  Airlines  travelled  to 
Beacon,  N.Y.,  for  the  crating  of  the  horse  at  Tallix.  It  would 
then  be  flown  from  JFK  Airport  to  Milan.  From  the  beginning, 
the  design  had  called  forastatuemadeof  seven  pieces — head, 
body,  legs  and  tail  — all  separately  fabricated.  The  technicians 
eventually  decided  that  these  pieces  would  be  composed  of 
some  60  sections  welded  together  and  that  they  would  be  se- 
curely attached  to  an  internal  steel  armature  supporting  the 
entire  structure’s  weight.  The  Alitalia  team  had  confirmed  to 
the  centimetre  the  maximum  dimensions  of  each  piece  so  that 
their  crates  could  make  the  final  ride  inside  the  cargo  hold  of 
the  747  jet.  Once  the  seven  pieces  had  been  laid  out  at  the  San 
Siro  site,  it  took  10  days  to  attach  them  to  the  armature. 

In  its  esthetics  and  technology,  the  Horse  excited  awe  and 
wonder  during  its  unveiling.  In  spirit,  it  successfully  captures 
Leonardo’s  intentions  as  expressed  in  his  clay  model  with  its 
extraordinary  personality  and  intense  vivacity,  “vehemently 
aroused  and  snorting.” 

‘In  truth,  we  are  somewhere  in  between  power  and  powerless- 
ness, in  between  being  enactors  of  our  wills  and  being  ghostly 
observers  and  sufferers  of  our  destinies.  And  it  is  this  situation 
that  the  greatest  art  has  always  spoken  to,  and  that  Leonardo’s 
Horse  addresses.  For  the  solution  to  the  conundrum  of  power  is  to 
ride  the  Horse  ...  .We  are  in  history,  and  history  is  in  our 
hands.  ” 

Mark  Daniel  Cohon,  art  critic 

I rode  the  Horse.  Well,  to  be  precise,  I attempted  to  sit 
astride  his  resplendent  back,  which  was  tilted  at  a dizzying  an- 
gle, as  the  welders  worked  on  its  fabrication.  I didn’t  really  suc- 
ceed in  my  objective.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  was  without 
precedent  for  me.  I had  been  contemplating  this  moment  for 
some  time  as  I read  and  reread  the  surviving  notebook  materi- 
als, and  I had  tried,  however  flimsily,  to  imagine  what  Leonardo 
may  have  been  imagining  along  the  way  for  his  equestrian 
monument.  All  our  knowledge  proceeds  from  what  we  feel,” 
he  wrote.  I had  to  content  myself  finally  with  a short  visit  inside 
the  Horse’s  belly  before  the  welders’  smoke  and  sparks  drove 
me  to  safer  ground.  Surely,  this  failed  ride  will  somehow 
sharpen  my  own  senses,  as  I try  to  make  historical  sense  of 
Leonardo’s  intentions  for  the  project  and  for  his  art. 

Prof.  Chandler  Kirwin,  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  international  advisory  board  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Horse  Inc.  He  is  now  writing  a critical  edition  of  the  artist’s  origi- 
nal notes  and  commentary  on  the  Sforza  monument.  For  more 
information  about  the  Horse,  visit  the  Web  sites  http://www.leon- 
ardoshorse.org  and  www.guild.com. 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:1-800-463-5386 

RETIREMENT  and 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS 
RRSPS  • INVESTMENTS 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 


Arkell  Schoolhouse  Concert  Series 

• Tamarack  - Folk  Concert 

Saturday,  November  13,  1999  ♦ 8:00  p.m.,  $IS 

• Three  Old  Friends  Meet  Again  . . . 

Saturday  November  27,  1 999  ♦ 8:00  p.m.,  $20 

MoseScartett,  Jackie  Washington  & Ken  Whiteley 
"Irresistible  Tunes  From  a Bygone  Day* 

WohhZ rr  (,ra'S,S  a“US‘C  gnltar):  Canadian  ’Old-Time  Jazz-  Treasure: 
Jackie  Washington  (vocals,  piano  « acoustic  guitar);  Multi-instrumentalist:  Ken  Whltaley 
(vocals,  mandolin,  guitar,  piano) 

• Alexander  Tselyakov,  Concert  Pianist 

Saturday,  December  1 1 , 1999  • 8:00  p.m.,  $20 

it!  ta.Wld!ly  'e9ardetl  “ 0ne  01 11,6  most  talented  piano  virtuosos 

“rmZi  T“lyal“l,  "as  loured  ana  performed  with  major  orchestras  and  recitals 

around  the  globe.  He  now  makes  his  home  in  Canada,  where  ho  continues  to  delighl  both 
critics  and  audiences  with  his  brilliant  virtuosity. 

• Millennium  Christmas  Special  ....  cm*™, 

Saturday,  December  18,  1999  ♦ 8:00  p.m.,  $20 

Captivating  audiences  across  North  America  and  Europe,  Bennett  and  Finley  together  provide 
^Thi1?  ° 9|a“  and  ele9ance  ^ w'1'' soon  be  forgotten.  Always  revealing  an  engaging 
wit.  this  couple  charms  audiences  with  a vast  repertoire  ot  opera,  art  song  and  Broadway 
classics  as  well  as  works  (or  solo  piano  and  original  music. 

T o Reserve,  call  5 1 9-763-7528 


Kmoney 
Cu  CONCEPTS 


Mrwv  Concepts  Group  Capital  Carp  and  .VF.M.S,  Insurance  Agency  Inc. 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING  SEMINARS 

12  Noon  to  1 p.m.  ♦ Free  admission 

• Wed.  Nov.  17  ♦ Estate  Planning:  10 
Simple  Steps  Chemistry  & Microbiology, 
Room  261 

• Wed.  Jan.  19  ♦ RRSP's:  Update  and 
Strategies  University  Centre,  Room  442 

“ Wed.  Feb.  16  ♦ Risk:  Techniques  to 
Reduce  Your  Investment  Risk,  University 
Centre,  Room  103 

Deborah  Hood  ♦ (519)824-7554 

320  Eramosa  Rd.,  Guelph  N 1 E 2M8 
fax:  824-8837  • e-mail:  drhood@sentex.nel  • www.moneyconeepls.ca 
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Farming  for  the  Future 

Efficient  food  production  is  the  priority  of  new  food  biotech  research  centre 


AKING  ON  the  DIRECTORSHIP  of  a new  multi-million- 
dollar  biotechnology  research  initiative  at  U of  G is 
quite  different  from  taking  on  a family  farm  in 
Saskatchewan.  But  not  that  different. 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  the  first  director  of  U of  G’s  new  Food 
System  Biotechnology  Centre  (FSBC),  won’t  be  tending  ani- 
mals and  raising  crops  for  a living  — a career  he  once  consid- 
ered before  starting  his  academic  career  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan.  But  after  obtaining  undergraduate  and  master’s 
degrees  in  Saskatoon  and  a PhD  at  Guelph  — and  14  years  of  re- 
search and  teaching  in  U of  G’s  Department  of  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics  — Wildeman  is  now  taking  a new  direction  in 
his  career  as  head  of  the  FSBC,  a research  organization  poised  at 
the  forefront  of  agricultural  and  food  production. 

The  goal  for  the  centre,  an  amalgamation  of  three  research 
sectors  at  U of  G,  is  to  use  biotechnology  to  secure  and  expand 
Canada’s  food  production  industry.  Wildeman  says  there  has 
been  overall  co-operation  from  faculty,  staff  and  funding 
sources  to  get  the  FSBC  started. 

“The  biotechnology,  animal  and  food  expertise  that  already 
exists  at  the  University  has  always  functioned  well,”  he  says. 
“The  new  centre  will  enhance  our  research  capacity.  That’s  why 
everyone  is  so  eager  to  get  it  off  the  ground.” 

In  Wildeman  s eyes,  heading  a biotechnology  centre  draws 
many  parallels  to  heading  farms  of  today  — and  the  future.  As 
Canada  s population  grows,  so  does  the  need  for  efficient  food 
production,  coupled  with  conservation  of  land  and  resources. 
That  s why  farms  — many  of  which  are  multi-million-dollar 
operations  — have  already  started  to  turn  to  biotechnology  for 
options.  With  the  future  in  mind,  the  biotechnology  centre  was 
created  to  develop  new  value-added  animal  and  crop  products 
and  related  food  systems  that  will  help  meet  producers’  technol- 
ogy needs  and  the  country’s  land  resource  requirements,  he 
says. 

Under  the  umbrella  of  the  FSBC,  researchers  will  incorpo- 
rate recent  advances  in  the  field  of  molecular  genetic  technol- 
ogy, as  well  as  traditional  genetics  research,  to  develop 
improved  crop  and  horticultural  plant  varieties,  improved  ani- 
mal production  systems  through  cloning  and  transgenics  and 
state-of-the-art  molecular  technologies. 

Capturing  the  enormous  economic  potential  of  biotechnol- 
ogy in  these  fields  will  help  ensure  the  prosperity  of  Ontario  and 
Canada  in  the  21”  century,  says  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 


by  Jenny  Tye 


president  (research).  “These  areas  are  increasingly  important 
for  the  development  of  value-added  products,  which  will  fur- 
ther the  long-term  global  competitiveness  and  sustainability  of 
Ontario’s  agri-food  industry,"  he  says. 

The  centre  is  supported  equally  by  three  funding  sources  for 
a total  of  $18  million.  The  Ontario  Research  and  Development 
Challenge  Fund  (ORDCF)  and  the  private  sector  are  each  pro- 
viding $6  million;  the  remaining  support  will  be  provided  “in 
kind”  by  U of  G. 

“It’s  a commitment  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  support 
researchers  in  their  efforts  towards  forming  private-sector  rela- 
tionships in  this  area,”  says  Wildeman.  “When  researchers 
spend  time  fostering  private-sector  linkages,  it  has  a ripple  ef- 
fect throughout  the  University.  Private-sector  research  support 


acts  as  a major  lever  for  government  sources  of  funding.” 

In  addition  to  the  ORDCF  funding,  the  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation  (CFI)  is  providing  another  $3  million  in  infra- 
structure support  for  the  three  sectors  within  the  FSBC.  Appli- 
cations for  the  CFI  support  were  spearheaded  by  Profs.  Cecil 
Forsberg,  Microbiology,  Peter  Pauls,  Plant  Agriculture;  and 
David  Evans,  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics.  This  funding 
represents  40  per  cent  of  infrastructure  costs,  primarily  for  the 
acquisition  of  technology  and  equipment.  The  CFI  support  is 
being  matched  by  the  province,  and  the  remaining  required 
funds  are  coming  from  the  University  and  private-sector 
sources.  The  total  value  of  these  infrastructure  awards  is  $7.5 
million. 

The  three  research  sectors  of  the  FSBC  — plant,  animal  and 
molecular  genetics  — have  separate  but  linked  roles  to  play  in 
fulfilling  the  centre’s  goals,  says  Wildeman.  One  example  of  the 
enormous  potential  of  the  centre,  he  says,  is  a transgenics  proj- 
ect that  hit  the  headlines  recently — the  Enviropig  developed  by 
Forsberg  and  Prof.  John  Phillips,  Molecular  Biology  and  Genet- 
ics. The  animal  excretes  significantly  less  phosphorus  than  nor- 
mal pigs  do  and  could  prove  to  be  an  environmental  boon. 

The  centre  will  also  be  involved  in  plant  transgenics  work 
such  as  research  by  Prof.  Larry  Erickson,  Plant  Agriculture,  to 
produce  alfalfa  containing  antigens  that  confer  immunity  to  vi- 
ral diseases  in  livestock. 

In  the  molecular  area,  FSBC  researchers  are  developing  im- 
portant tools  such  as  DNA  chips,  molecular  devices  important 
in  plant  and  animal  biotechnology,  and  new  and  improved 
techniques  for  DNA  and  protein  analysis.  The  molecular  sector 
of  FSBC  will  work  closely  with  Laboratory  Services  to  help 
move  new  technologies  to  commercialization  and  develop  mo- 
lecular tools  for  assessing  food  safety. 

Wildeman  says  that  knowledge  gained  through  research 
benefits  graduate  students  and  has  a big  impact  in  undergrade  | 
ate  classrooms. 

“Researchers  can  bring  their  enthusiasm  to  students  who 
may  be  interested  in  working  in  this  field  and  to  all  other  stu- 
dents, since  biotechnology  will  have  an  impact  on  everyone,”  he 
says.  “As  well,  the  FSBC  will  provide  opportunities  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  recruit  new  faculty  and  students.” 

He  says  there  are  no  centres  similar  to  the  FSBC  anywhere 
else  in  Canada.  “It’s  rare  for  all  of  the  right  academic  pieces  to 
exist  within  the  same  institution,  as  they  do  at  Guelph.” 


Noakes  to  Edit  Monograph  Series  on  Fish  and  Fisheries 

Zoology  professor  dons  editors  cap , helps  launch  new  lecture  series 


Prof.  David  Noakes,  Zoology, 
has  been  named  editor  of  a 
monograph  series  called  Fish  and 
Fisheries.  He  was  invited  to  edit  the 
series  by  Kluwer  Academic 
Publishers,  which  bought  the 
roughly  10-year-old  series  this  year. 

Based  in  the  Netherlands,  Klu- 
wer publishes  more  than  300  jour- 
nals and  about  700  books  in  the 
sciences  annually,  including  three  ti- 
tles edited  by  other  U of  G faculty — 
Environmental  Biology  of  Fishes 
(University  professor  emeritus 
Eugene  Balon,  Zoology);  Fish  Physi- 
ology and  Biochemistry  (Prof.  John 
Leatherland,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biomedical  Sciences)  and 
Biology  and  Philosophy,  Prof. 
Michael  Ruse,  Philosophy  and  Zool- 
ogy- 

Alison  Bradshaw,  aquatic  sci- 
ences editor  with  Kluwer  in  the 
Netherlands,  describes  Noakes  as 


“an  expert  in  the  field  and  an  exem- 
plary editor.  He  has  been  invaluable 
as  associate  editor  of  our  journal  En- 
vironmental Biology  of  Fishes  and  is 
highly  respected  by  both  the  field 
and  ourselves  here  at  Kluwer.” 

Fish  and  Fisheries  publishes  two 
or  three  titles  a year  on  fish  biology, 
ecology,  taxonomy,  physiology  and 
behaviour,  as  well  as  the  manage- 
ment and  conservation  of  fish  and 
fisheries.  “The  series  is  well-known 
and  highly  regarded,”  says  Noakes, 
who  also  edits  Guelph  Ichthyology 
Reviews. 

Potential  titles  in  the  works  in- 
clude a volume  on  North  American 
sturgeon  that  Noakes  will  co-edit 
with  colleagues  in  Guelph  and  Wa- 
terloo, and  one  on  lamprey  to  be 
co-edited  with  Prof.  Bill  Beamish, 
Zoology.  Noakes  is  considering  sev- 
eral monograph  proposals,  includ- 
ing a volume  on  fish  in  Japanese  rice 


fields. 

Noakes  has  also  been  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  a $40,000  endow- 
ment fund  for  a new  annual  lecture 
series  in  fish  biology  to  be  held  at  U 
of  G,  sponsored  by  the  Axelrod  In- 
stitute of  Ichthyology. 

The  Marcel  Naseer  Ali  Memorial 
Lectures  in  Ichthyology  are  named 
for  the  late  son  of  Babu  Ali,  a biolo- 
gist at  the  University  of  Montreal. 
Babu  Ali  is  a longtime  colleague  and 
friend  of  Noakes's,  whose  son  was  a 
close  friend  of  Marcel’s  until  the  lat- 
ter died  of  cancer  in  1995. 

The  new  endowment  fund  will 
generate  about  $2,000  a year  to  pay 
for  at  least  one  lecturer  to  spend  a 
week  at  Guelph  each  year,  beginning 
in  the  1999/2000  academic  year. 
Noakes  expects  the  lectureship  se- 
ries to  benefit  Guelph  graduate  stu- 
dents in  particular.  “The  most 
important  thing  for  graduate  stu- 


dents is  to  have  senior  people  come 
in  and  talk  to  them,”  he  says. 

Along  with  Ali,  Noakes  began 
planning  the  endowment  fund  last 
year  and  recently  established  the  se- 
ries with  help  from  William  Rowe, 
senior  development  manager  for  the 
College  of  Biological  Science. 

The  lectureship  is  not  the  first 
gift  from  Ali  to  the  University.  The 
M.A.  Ali  Graduate  Chair  is  awarded 


annually  to  an  outstanding  PhD  stu- 
dent in  fish  biology  at  Guelph. 
Recendy,  the  Montreal  biologist  do- 
nated his  personal  collection  of  books 
and  reprints  on  fish  biology  to  the  U of 
G Library.  Through  the  Institute  of 
Ichthyology,  he  has  also  donated  his 
personal  research  material  on  fish  vi- 
sion to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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United  Way  Volunteers  Launch  Major  Raffle 

Win  a cruise  vacation  and  help  the  U ofG  campaign  top  $215,000 


WITH  MORE  THAN  50  per  cent 
of  their  $215,000  goal  in  the 
bank,  U of  G United  Way  canvassers 
are  launching  a major  raffle  to  help 
put  the  campus  fund-raising 
campaign  over  the  top. 

A toonie  will  buy  you  a ticket  on 
an  all-expenses-paid  cruise  vacation 
provided  by  Carnival  and  Uniglobe 
Golding  Travel,  says  United  Way 
co-chair  Michael  Ridley,  chief  librar- 
ian, and  will  help  the  campus  cam- 
paign reach  its  goal. 


U of  G’s  United  Way  total  to  date 
is  $151,119.99  or  70.3  per  cent  of 
goal.  Animal-Care  Services,  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  and  Applied  Human 
Sciences,  Development  and  Public 
Affairs,  Financial  Services  and  Stu- 
dent Affairs  have  all  exceeded  their 
target  goals,  with  several  other  de- 
partments poised  to  do  the  same, 
says  Ridley. 

The  fund-raising  campaign  runs 
until  Nov.  26,  and  a final  incentive 
draw  for  those  who  have  turned  in 


pledge  forms  will  be  held  Nov.  25. 

“The  Carnival  and  Uniglobe 
Golding  Travel  cruise  is  a fabulous 
prize,”  says  co-chair  Dick  Freeman, 
publicity  co-ordinator  for  the  De- 
partment of  Athletics.  Valued  at 
$1,700,  the  cruise  can  be  booked  for 
any  destination  offered  by  Carnival 
during  the  next  18  months.  Tickets 
are  available  from  UW  area  co- 
ordinators and  volunteer  canvassers 
or  by  calling  Ext.  3500. 

The  name  of  the  cruise  winner 


will  be  drawn  Nov.  24  during  a day 
packed  with  United  Way  activity  on 
campus.  Student  volunteers  are 
planning  a shave-a-head-athon  to 
precede  the  afternoon  raffle  draw. 
Nov.  24  is  also  the  first  day  of  a two- 
day  Laura  Secord  candy  sale  in  the 
UC  courtyard.  Campus  buyers  will 
save  10  per  cent  off  the  regular  price, 
and  10  per  cent  of  gross  sales  will  go 
to  the  United  Way. 

On  Nov.  25,  Hospitality  Services 
will  draw  for  the  winners  of  an  auto- 
graphed Maple  Leaf  jersey  and  an  or- 
nate Christmas  wreath.  Prizes  for 
this  raffle  are  on  display  in  hospital- 
ity units  across  campus,  and  tickets 
are  $2  each  at  any  hospitality  unit, 
office  or  cafeteria. 

Human  Resources  is  also  run- 
ning a raffle  on  a $50  gift  certificate 
from  the  Cafr  Greek  Gardens,  a wall 
hanging  and  a quilted  handbag. 
Tickets  are  $2.  For  an  extra  loonie, 
you  can  purchase  a 50/50  draw  ticket 
from  HR  staff  on  Level  5 of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  or  from  staff  in  the 
College  of  Biological  Science.  Both 
departments  are  holding  draws  to  be 
held  Nov.  26  on  the  last  day  of  the  U 
of  G United  Way  campaign.  For  in- 
formation about  CBS  tickets,  call 
Laleh  Hatefi,  Ext.  3362,  Cheryl 
Anderson,  Ext.  3908,  or  Toni  Pelliz- 
zari,  Ext.  3343. 

Winners  of  the  second  incentive 
draw  are: 

• Dave  Hume,  Office  of  Research,  a 
Coca-Cola  T-shirt  from  Hospital- 
ity Services; 

• Maureen  Mancuso,  Political  Sci- 
ence, a Crown  Royal  T-shirt  from 
Hospitality  Services; 

• Rhonda  Alger,  Office  of  Research, 
a U of  G sweatshirt  from  Hospital- 
ity Services; 

• Carla  Bradshaw,  Development 


DESIGN  LOGO 
CONTEST 

*The  individual  who  submits  the 
winning  logo  receives  $100  cash 

The  Personal  Safety  Advisory 
Committee  needs  YOU  to  design  a logo.1 

The  purpose  of  the  Personal  Safety  Advisory  Committee  (PSAC)  is 
to  advise,  recommend  and  monitor  strategies  affecting  personal 
safety  and  security  at  the  University  of  Guelph.  PSAC  is  expected 
to  provide  a forum  for  students,  staff  and  faculty  to  highlight 
issues  and  respond  to  concerns. 


THE  FINE  PRINT 


Logo  needs  to  reflect  personal  safety  issues  on  campus. 

Submissions  judged  on  creativity  and  originality. 

Please  submit  entry  on  8.5"  x 1 1"  sheet  of  paper. 

Deliver  to  the  CSA  Office  c/o  Leanna 
by  November  17,  1999 

For  more  information,  contact  the  CSA  Office  at  Ext.  6748 


and  Public  Affairs,  a stuffed  ani- 
mal from  Hospitality  Services; 
Ellen  Wall,  Faculty  of  Environ- 
mental Sciences,  two  Westhall 
baseball  caps  from  Hospitality 
Services; 

Mark  Mitchell,  Laboratory  Serv- 
ices, honey  package  from  Pearl 
Milne,  Library; 

Juliana  Yu,  Plant  Agriculture,  12 
Dino  bucks  ($5  off  purchase) 
from  Dino’s  Athletic  Direct; 
Pamela  Carman,  Laboratory  Serv- 
ices, a key  chain  from  Key  Centre 
in  the  Stone  Road  Mall; 


John  McMurtry,  Philosophy,  Bio- 
lage  shampoo  and  conditioner 
from  Hair  Razors; 


Mary  MacDonald,  OVC,  two  har- 
monicas from  Guelph  Music; 

Julie  Round,  Office  of  Research, 
$10  cash  prize  from  Mr.  Kiwifruit; 
Kelly  Wilson,  Open  Learning,  six 
free  movie  or  game  rentals  from 
Rogers  Video; 

Phillip  Keddie,  retiree,  two  gift 
certificates  from  Swan  Bath  and 
Kitchen  Centre; 


A.  Sekenda,  retiree,  a gift  certifi- 
cate from  Kama  Design;  and 
David  Evans,  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  a gift  certificate  and 
ceramic  bowl  from  You’re  Fired. 
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Acupuncture  Care  Centre 

A DIVISION  OF  ORIENTAL  HEALING  ARTS  RESEARCH  INC 

15  Surrey  St.  West.  Unit  3 A • Guelph,  ON  N1H  3R3  CANADA 
Fax:(519)  763-9047  • Phone:(519)  763-6340 


SHERMAN  LAI 
C.M.D.,  Dr.  Ac.,  B.Sc. 


WEIBIN  YOU 
C.M.D.,  Dr.  Ac. 


EFFECTIVE  APPLICATION: 


Pain  management:  postoperative,  sports  injury, 
automobile  and  industrial  accidents.  Stroke, 
rehabilitation,  headache,  menstrual  cramps,  tennis 
elbow,  fibromyalgia,  osteoarthritis,  carpal  tunnel 
syndrome,  asthma  AND  allergies. 

UPCOMING  SEMINAR: 
Acupuncture  Si  Herbal  Medicine  - 
Is  It  for  You ? 

WED.  NOV.  17  — 7:00-8:30  P.M. 

15  SURREY  ST.  W. 

Please  call  763-6340  to  reserve  seating 

The  University's  staff  health  plan  covers  & 300  per  year  for  acupuncture. 


Z'  '99  MODEL  YEAR  CLEAROUT 
PRICING  ON  REMAINING  STOCK 

❖ GOLF  ❖ BEETLE  ❖ JETTA  ❖ PASSAT 


Central  Power.  Air  Conditioning 

Locking  System\  \ 


ABS  Brakes 

NO  CHARGE 
2 Year 
Scheduled 
Maintenance 


4 Air  Bags 

dual  front  & side 


Anti-Theft 
Alarm  System 


12  Year  Rust 

Perforation 

Warranty 


TURBO  DIESEL  AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSION 
GOLF  & JETTA  NOW  A VAILABLE 
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A Cold  Shower  for  Fat  Burners? 

Human  biologist  says  dietary  supplement’s  benefits  may  be  overpumped 


Prof.  David  Dyck,  Human  Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences,  puts  graduate  student  Michael 
Morrison  through  his  paces  in  the  Human  Testing  Lab  in  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building.  photo  by  dean  palmer/scenario  imaging 


There  may  be  more  smoke  than  fire  in 
claims  about  the  athletic  and  weight  loss 
benefits  of  an  increasingly  popular  “fat 
burner”  called  pyruvate,  according  to  the 
results  of  a recent  study  by  a U of  G researcher. 

Prof.  David  Dyck,  Human  Biology  and  Nu- 
tritional Sciences,  says  the  study  found  pyru- 
vate had  no  effect  on  athletic  performance. 
And  although  he  didn’t  investigate  weight  loss 
direcdy,  he’s  strongly  skeptical  of  its  supposed 
benefits  in  reducing  body  fat. 

Tipping  a cream-coloured  capsule  from  a 
plastic  bottle  on  his  desk,  Dyck  explains  that 
pyruvate  — actually  sold  as  calcium  pyruvate 
— is  a natural  substance  available  in  health 
food  stores  as  a dietary  supplement  to  promote 
weight  loss  and  athletic  performance. 

Although  Canadian  and  American  laws 
prohibit  manufacturers  from  promoting 
weight  loss  benefits  on  the  product  packaging, 
Dyck  says  retailers  routinely  stock  literature 
promoting  the  substance  as  a “fat  burner.” 
Pointing  out  that  people  are  shying  away  from 
steroids  and  other  performance-enhancing 
substances  that  have  earned  black  marks  dur- 
ing international  competition,  he  says  the  mar- 
ket for  the  substance  is  “worth  quite  a lot. 
People  are  looking  for  any  kind  of  natural  en- 
hancers.” And  they’re  willing  tc  pay  for  them, 
too.  Hefting  that  plastic  bottle,  which  costs 
about  $25,  he  says  a user  following  recom- 
mended dosage  levels  might  go  through  all  60 
capsules  in  about  10  days. 

Although  pyruvate  is  not  his  primary  re- 
search focus,  he  was  intrigued  by  earlier  scien- 
tists’ claims  about  their  effects  on  athletic 
performance  and  weight  loss,  particularly  two 
controlled  studies  done  by  a Pittsburgh  re- 


searcher. Those  earlier  studies  showed  that,  in 
animals  fed  unusually  high  amounts  of  the 
substance,  pyruvate  may  reduce  plasma  insulin 
and  increase  thyroxine,  which  increases  frit  use 
and  metabolic  rate. 

Dyck  was  especially  interested  in  how  vary- 
ing dosages  might  affect  athletes.  Armed  with 


$10,000  US  from  the  American  College  of 
Sports  Medicine,  he  administered  pyruvate 
supplements  to  trained  athletes,  then  observed 
them  during  regular  exercises  in  the  Human 
Testing  Lab  in  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion Building.  The  result?  Pyruvate  made  no 
significant  difference  in  performance.  In  feet, 


he  saw  no  evidence  that  the  substance  was  even 
taken  up  by  the  body.  “To  our  surprise,  we 
found  no  increase  in  plasma  pyruvate  levels  on 
any  dosage  level,”  he  says. 

Subjects’  complaints  of  stomach  pains  and 
gas  — and  the  fact  that  pyruvate  is  susceptible 
to  acid  breakdown  — make  him  suspect  that 
the  compound  was  simply  degraded  in  the  gut 
“There  was  no  increase  in  blood  pyruvate  over 
a four-hour  period.” 

Although  Dyck  didn’t  directly  test  for 
weight  loss,  he  says  his  study  also  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  purported  role  of  pyruvate  in 
melting  away  fat.  “I  hesitate  to  say  this  is  proof 
of  no  effect,  but  it  casts  a negative  light  on 
weight-loss  claims.” 

Those  results  led  him  to  cancel  a proposed 
follow-up  performance  study  that  would  have 
involved  muscle  biopsies  on  his  subjects. 

Dyck  discussed  aspects  of  his  work  during  a 
recent  conference  of  the  Canadian  Society  for 
Exercise  Physiology  and  expects  to  publish  a 
paper  on  the  study  early  next  year.  He  hopes 
other  researchers  will  do  further  studies  of  fet 
burners. 

Since  arriving  at  Guelph  about  18  months 
ago  from  a post-doctoral  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  Dyck  has  studied  fat 
metabolism  in  skeletal  muscle.  He’s  investigat- 
ing the  effects  of  leptin,  a naturally  occurring 
hormone  discovered  about  five  years  ago  that 
has  also  become  a hot  topic  in  health  and  per- 
formance circles.  Called  the  “anti-obesity  hor- 
mone,” this  substance  has  been  shown  to  cause 
weight  loss  in  mice  specially  bred  to  become 
obese  and  unable  to  produce  leptin  them- 
selves. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


LAST  CALL! 


UNIVERSITY 

W1UELPH 


Submit  registration  forms  & project/idea  proposals  NOW  for 


Soybean  Opportunities  for  Youth 

www.soybeans.com/projectsoy 

An  opportunity  for  you  to  earn  up  to 


Final  Project  Deadline:  March  24th,  2000 


Your  task:  To  develop  new  projects  and/or  marketing  strategies  | 

for  Ontario  soybeans. 

Registration  forms  available  in  Room  213  Reynolds  Building 


REGISTRATION  DEADLINE:  NOV.  19th,  ’99 


CASH  REWARDS  will  be  presented  for  1st,  2nd  & 3rd  place  entries  in 
both  graduate/undergraduate  and  diploma  categories. 

For  further  Information: 

Mirjana  Vrbaski,  824-4120,  Ext.  2667;  e-mail:  mirjana@research.uoguelph.ca 
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GOURMET  MARKET 

Fresh  from  our  kitchen . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 


• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 
• Garlic  & Parmesan  Mashed  Potatoes 
• Glazed  Carrots  & Cashews 
• Storemade  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 


“Fast  food  goes  gourmet" 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 
Thurs-Fri.  9-8 
Sat.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Korlright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


^ C ANVISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

^ ' 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 

Mmtessori  ScHooC  of  ‘Wellington 

68  Suffolk  Stw„  Guelph,  ON.N1H2J2  Telephone  (519)  821-5876 


MONTESSORI 

Primary  Education 


The  Montessori  School  of  Wellington  provides 
Montessori  education  for  children  aged  3 to  6 years 
in  our  Casa  programme. 


Our  school  offers: 


♦ trained  Montessori  teachers 

♦ French  tuition 

♦ fully  equipped  spacious  classrooms 

♦ full  & half-day  programs 


♦ outdoor  play  area 

♦ central  downtown  location 

♦ before  & after  school 
supervision 

♦ large  gymnasium 


Call  Glynis  or  Karen  at  (519)  821-5876 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 

• #1  in  sales,  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate  Board 
1992, 1993,  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998 

• Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real  Estate 
Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000  agents) 

• When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 

824-9050 


* ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


BILL  GREEN 

B,Sc.(Agr),  71  OAC, 
Assoc.  Broker 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 
AND  OPENNESS  ARE 
CORNERSTONES  OF 
U OF  G RESEARCH 

1 am  writing  in  response  to  Prof. 
John  McMurtry’s  comments  on 
agricultural  animal  research  at  the 
University  of  Guelph  in  his  letter  to 
the  editor  in  the  Oct.  27  issue  of 
QGuelph.  He  provides  an  anecdotal 
contention  that  the  “lion's  share”  of 
the  “tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  University  of  Guelph 
research”  on  animals  is  done  to 
serve  the  interests  of  private  mass- 
production  corporations  off  cam- 
pus. 

These  corporations  are  alleged 
to  often  be  foreign  multinationals 
that,  in  turn,  undersell  Ontario 
farmers  on  the  basis  of  factory  farm- 
ing and  genetic  engineering.  The 
conclusion  is  reached  diat  this  re- 
search increasingly  serves  no  health 
or  life  requirement  or  new  scientific 
understanding.  This  may  be  elo- 
quent prose,  but  is  imperiously  dis- 
missive of  the  very  good  work  of 
many  faculty  colleagues  and  is  badly 
distorted. 

In  fact,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  external  financial  support 
allowing  the  conduct  of  agricultural 
animal  research  at  U of  G is  pro- 
vided through  competitive  awards 
by  federal  granting  councils  (Natu- 
ral Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  and  Medical 
Research  Council),  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  (on  the  basis  of  priori- 
ties established  with  province-wide 
farmer,  researcher,  government, 
consumer  and  private-sector  input) 
and  producer  organizations  (Dairy 
Farmers  of  Ontario,  Ontario  Pork, 
Ontario  Cattlemen’s  Association, 
Ontario  Egg  Producers  Marketing 
Board,  etc.). 

The  latter  are  non-profit  organi- 
zations of  the  very  farmers  that 
Prof.  McMurtry  expresses  concern 
for.  It  is  preposterous  to  think  that 
these  sponsors  would  continue 
their  support  for  research  that 
serves  no  health  or  life  requirement 
or  new  scientific  understanding  and 
is  to  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  On- 
tario farmers! 

Further,  judgment  of  the  quality 
of  Guelph’s  agricultural  animal  re- 
search by  sponsors  is  made  primar- 
ily on  the  peer-reviewed  publi- 
cations from  the  work.  The  peer- 
review  process,  of  course,  subjects 
the  results  to  intense  review  before 
acceptance  for  publication,  then 
there  is  scrutiny  by  the  world  com- 
munity of  peers  before  the  work  is 
recognized  as  having  a valid  place  in 
the  body  of  knowledge. 

Of  course,  we  have  research  that 
attracts  funding  from  companies 
that  are  multinationals.  Of  the  total 
external  funding  for  support  of  ag- 
ricultural animal  research,  some  3.1 
per  cent  is  provided  as  grants  (no 
rights  to  intellectual  property, 
sponsors  do  not  determine  research 
milestones)  and  3.7  per  cent  as 
grants  from  multinationals.  1 em- 
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phasize  that  we  enjoy  mutually  re- 
spectful relationships  with  these 
sponsors.  For  example,  one  such 
initiative  has  allowed  strong  estab- 
lishment of  mechanistic  metabolic 
modelling  capability  in  conjunction 
with  NSERC,  and  another  has  en- 
tailed pre-competitive  collabora- 
tion of  four  companies  in 
heartworm  research. 

Further,  it  must  be  noted  that 
during  the  two  years  that  Prof. 
McMurtry  has  had  exposure  to  ani- 
mal research,  and  now,  there  are  no 
products  from  genetically  trans- 
formed animals  allowed  in  the  Ca- 
nadian food  system.  The  work  at 
Guelph  recently  leading  to  trans- 
formed pigs  that  may  have  a sub- 
stantially reduced  environmental 
impact  has  been  supported  by  the 
federal  granting  councils, 
OMAFRA  and  Ontario  Pork.  These 
animals  are  kept  entirely  separate 
from  animals  entering  the  food  sup- 
ply. 

Accountability  and  openness  are 
cornerstones  of  our  research.  We 
were  one  of  the  first  universities  to 
publish  guidelines  governing  the 
acceptance  of  research  support. 
These  guidelines  stipulate  that  re- 
search sponsors  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  must  agree  that 
the  results  of  the  research  be  pub- 
lished and  meet  the  University’s 
mission  statement  of  academic  free- 
dom and  integrity.  The  research 
guidelines  can  be  found  on  the  Uni- 
versity’s Web  site  atwww.uoguelph. 
ca/Research/. 

Prof.  McMurtry  actually  has  ac- 
cess to  a complete  annual  compila- 
tion of  research  awards  at  U of  G 
titled  “Research  Grants  and  Con- 
tracts Awarded  and  Research  Funds 
Received,”  which  are  available  in  all 
departments  and  the  Office  of  Re- 
search. Indeed,  anyone  on  or  off 
campus  has  access  to  the  informa- 
tion because  we  strive  to  be  very 
open  about  our  work. 

In  a truly  research-intensive, 
learner-centred  institution,  one 
might  hope  that  position  state- 
ments would  be  based  on  the  best 
information  available. 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan 
Vice-President  (Research) 

SERIOUS  CRITICAL 
RESEARCH  SEEMS  TO 
HAVE  DISAPPEARED 

I fully  support  Prof.  John 
McMurty’s  critique  of  the  direc- 
tions U of  G has  taken.  In  all  areas  of 
campus,  serious  and  open  critical 
research  into  the  economic  and 
social  causes  of  public  problems 
seems  to  have  disappeared. 

For  instance,  although  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  in  the  United 
States  (a  conservative  organization 
by  any  standards)  has  identified  the 
major  causes  of  emerging  food- 
bome  diseases  as  being  economic 
and  social,  solutions  sought  at 
Guelph  are  almost  entirely  techni- 
cal. That’s  because  addressing  the 
root  causes  would  require  govern- 
ment policy  action  and  industry  re- 
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structuring  with  costs  to  the 
industry,  whereas  addressing  the 
symptoms  will  require  no  change 
in  industry  structure  and  massive 
government  investment  in  tech- 
nical facilities,  which  the  industry 
will  then  use  as  a cheap  govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Prof.  David  Waltner-Toews 
Population  Medicine 

MORE  EFFICIENCY 
AT  WHAT  PRICE? 

Prof.  John  McMurtry  writes  in 
the  Oct  27  issue  of  @ Guelph  that 
research  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  is  “primarily  performed 
to  reduce  per-unit  costs  of  private 
mass-production  corporations.” 
An  embittered  cynic,  clearly.  But 
in  the  same  issue  (page  12),  we 
read  that,  thanks  to  our  Ridge- 
town  researchers,  Ontario’s 
tomato-processing  industry  has 
been  a tremendous  international 
success;  the  number  of  producers 
has  declined  from  533  in  1988  to 
just  under  200  in  1998.  I’m  sure 
we  all  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  all  Ontario  tomatoes  are 
efficiently  manufactured  by  a sin- 
gle agri-chemical  corporation. 

Prof.  David  Josephy 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

COLLABORATION 
MARKS  AIDS 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Central  Student  Association 
and  Student  Affairs  are  collabo- 
rating on  events  in  support  of 
National  AIDS  Awareness  Week 
Nov.  22  to  Dec.  1 . 

HIV  is  the  known  virus  that 
leads  the  body’s  immune  system 
on  a deadly  path  of  destruction, 
breaking  down  its  protective  im- 
mune cells,  which  in  turn  leads  to 
AIDS.  To  date,  there  is  no  cure, 
and  effective  education  is  the  best 
way  to  reduce  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  contract  the  disease. 

We  are  planning  a number  of 
events  to  increase  awareness  on 
campus,  including  a panel  discus- 
sion, a fund-raising  Monte  Carlo 
night  and  a mass  distribution  of 
red  ribbons  (see  story  on  page  1 
for  full  details). 

We  encourage  all  members  of 
the  community  to  take  part  in 
these  events  and  to  educate  others 
about  the  importance  of  learning 
about  this  illness  and  the  available 
care  programs. 

Brenda  Whiteside, 
Acting  Associate  Vice-President 
(Student  Affairs) 
Leanna  Falkiner,  Student  Life 
Commissioner,  CSA 


@Guelph  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor  from  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community.  They  must 
include  the  full  name,  signature  and 
telephone  number  of  the  corre- 
spondent. @Guelph  reserves  the 
right  to  reject  any  letter  for  publica- 
tion and  to  edit  letters  for  content 
and  length. 
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He’s  Back  in  the  Saddle  Again  . . . and  the 
Pool,  Shooting  Range  and  Fencing  Arena 

U ofG  staffer  has  his  eye  on  2000  pentathlon  championships 


Zdenko  Miksovsky  of  Custodial  Services  with  his  son  Martin,  a U of  G student.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


“The  most  perfect  sportsmen,  there- 
fore, are  the  pentathletes  because  in 
their  bodies  strength  and  speed  are 
combined  in  beautiful  harmony.” 
Aristotle 

Zdenko  Miksovsky  said  goodbye 
to  his  career  as  a pentathlete  — 
and  to  his  homeland  — almost  two 
decades  ago,  when  he  defected  to  the 
West  from  then-Czechoslovakia. 
Nearly  20  years  later,  the  U of  G 
Custodial  Services  staff  member  is  on 
the  comeback  trail. 

Having  begun  training  in  late 
1996,  the  50-year-old  nailed  his  first 


Canadian  national  win  this  summer 
and  is  hoping  to  qualify  for  next 
year’s  world  pentathlon  champion- 
ships in  Switzerland. 

He  won  this  year’s  gold  medal 
during  a one-day  round  of  running, 
swimming,  fencing,  horse  riding  and 
pistol  shooting  against  six  competi- 
tors in  the  masters  category  (ages  40 
and  up)  of  the  Canadian  Modern 
Pentathlon  Championships.  To 
qualify  for  the  Switzerland  champi- 
onship, he  must  capture  a medal  at 
next  year’s  nationals  in  Victoria. 

His  chances?  “I  shouldn’t  have  a 
problem,”  he  says. 


After  several  years  as  a competi- 
tive swimmer  in  his  native  country, 
Miksovsky  switched  at  age  16  to  the 
pentathlon.  He  belonged  to  the 
former  national  team  between  1968 
and  1979  and  was  a Slovakian  cham- 
pion in  both  1971  and  1972.  He  lost 
his  best  chance  at  Olympic  glory  just 
before  the  1976  Games  in  Montreal, 
when  he  broke  his  collarbone  in  a fall 
from  a horse. 

In  1980,  he  defected  with  his  wife, 
Anna,  and  their  two  young  boys  dur- 
ing a holiday  in  Yugoslavia.  “Enough 
was  enough,”  he  says,  referring  to  his 
disillusionment  with  the  former 


Communist  regime. 

Turning  his  back  on  his  native 
country  also  spelled  the  end  of  his 
pentathlon  days,  as  he  concen- 
trated on  making  a new  life  in  Can- 
ada. He’s  worked  at  U of  G for  13 
years,  and  both  of  his  sons  are  en- 
rolled here  — Martin  in  his  fourth 
year  of  management  economics  in 
industry  and  finance  and  Radko  in 
third-year  psychology. 

Miksovsky  decided  to  return  to 
the  arena  five  years  ago  after  view- 
ing a pentathlon  during  a visit  to 
Slovakia.  He  trains  several  times  a 
week,  including  taking  regular 
runs  through  the  Arboretum.  He 
smiles  as  he  recalls  the  skepticism 
he  encountered  three  years  ago. 
“People  said,  ‘Are  you  crazy,  you 
can’t  run  two  kilometres  when 
you’re  not  in  shape.’” 

Winning  this  summer’s  com- 
petition felt  good  mentally  if  not 
physically,  he  says.  “The  heart  is 
still  there,  but  the  body  is  refus- 
ing.” 

The  modern  pentathlon  was  in- 
troduced at  the  Stockholm  Olym- 
pic Games  in  1912.  According  to 
the  sport’s  international  governing 
body,  the  one-day  competition 
draws  its  modern  inspiration  from 
a mythical  liaison  officer  whose 
horse  was  felled  in  enemy  territory. 
The  officer  had  to  prove  mastery  of 
both  pistol  and  sword,  swim  across 
a river  and  deliver  a message  on 
foot. 

The  ancient  pentathlon,  intro- 
duced during  the  18Ih  Olympiad  in 
708  BC,  saw  athletes  running  the 
length  of  the  stadium,  jumping, 
throwing  the  spear,  throwing  the 
discus  and  wrestling. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


AIDS 
Events 
a Joint 
Effort 

Continued  from  page  1 


departments,  the  CSA  and  resi- 
dences will  be  distributing  red  rib- 
bons in  recognition  of  World  AIDS 
Day  Dec.  1. 

It’s  estimated  that  40,000  to 
50,000  Canadians  are  affected  with 
HIV/AIDS.  “HIV  is  a virus  that  de- 
stroys your  body’s  immune  system 
and  is  believed  to  cause  AIDS,”  says 
Leanna  Falkiner,  CSA  student  life 
commissioner.  “It’s  important  for 
students  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
enhance  their  knowledge  about  this 
disease,  and  these  educational 
events  we  are  planning  will  help  ac- 
complish that  goal.  With  the  pro- 
ceeds being  shared  between  research 
facilities  and  community  support 
services,  we  can  ensure  that  people 
coping  with  the  disease  receive  sup- 
port as  well  as  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  a cure.” 

Adds  Brenda  Whiteside,  acting 
associate  vice-president  (student  af- 
fairs): “Student  Affairs  is  pleased  to 
be  working  with  the  CSA  to  help 
educate  the  campus  about  AIDS  and 
its  consequences,  and  to  raise  funds 
to  support  people  with  the  disease 
and  for  research.” 


Clarification 

In  the  Oct.  27  @Guelph  article 
“He’s  the  Poetry  Man,”  Prof.  David 
Waltner-Toews,  Population  Medi- 
cine, was  described  as  chair  of  the 
International  Programs  Commit- 
tee. He  chairs  the  OVC  committee, 
not  the  U of  G committee. 
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Guelph,  Humber  Collaboration  Will  Boost  Accessibility 

Continued  from  page  1 


library,  the  registrar’s  office,  residences,  food 
facilities,  health  services,  counselling  offices,  the 
bookstore,  sports  facilities,  even  the  parking 
lots.  It  was  with  that  far-ranging  impact  in  mind 
that  Rozanski  appointed  an  ad  hoc  double  co- 
hort working  group  more  than  a year  ago  to  ad- 
vise the  University  on  the  implications  of  the 
increased  cohort  for  U of  G and  to  help  the  Uni- 
versity develop  a policy  context  for  its  response 
to  the  growth  in  demand. 

Grant,  the  working  group’s  chair,  says  it 
soon  became  clear  that  the  increased  cohort  was 
not  a “bubble’’  that  could  be  accommodated  by 
temporary  measures,  but  was  part  of  a long- 
term permanent  trend  that  could  keep  pressure 
on  universities  for  enrolment  growth  until 
2015.  “The  implications  of  that  become  all  the 
more  staggering  when  you  consider  the  chronic 
underfunding  that  universities  have  faced  in  re- 
cent years,  the  resulting  deterioration  of  our  ag- 
ing physical  infrastructure  and  the  faculty 
retirement  bulge  that  will  occur  at  roughly  the 
same  time  as  the  increased  cohort,”  he  says. 
“Ontario’s  professors  are  nearing  retirement 
age  in  unprecedented  numbers,  and  this,  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  Ontario’s  student-to- 
faculty  ratio  should  be  reduced  to  at  least  the 
average  of  the  other  nine  provinces,  means  uni- 
versities will  have  to  hire  1 1,000  to  13,000  new 
faculty  over  the  next  10  years.” 

It’s  expected  Guelph  will  need  to  hire  80  to 
100  faculty  and  staff  by  2005  just  to  cover  regu- 
lar retirements,  he  says. 

In  April,  the  working  group  presented  a re- 
port to  the  Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning  (SCUP).  SCUP  shared  the  report  with 
Senate  and  has  held  five  meetings  focused  on 
planning  strategic  options  for  the  increased  co- 
hort. Other  planning  discussions  have  taken 
place  at  Board  of  Governors,  Senate-,  the  Board 
of  Undergraduate  Studies  and  the  Enrolment 
Management  Committee.  The  administration 
is  also  discussing  these  issues  with  student 
groups,  the  Vice-President  Academic’s  Coun- 
cil, the  Consultative  Forum,  chairs  and  direc- 
tors, among  others,  to  receive  input. 

“The  University’s  planning  process  involves 
broad  consultation  on  various  strategic  options 
to  respond  to  the  increased  cohort,”  says  Grant, 
who  notes  that  a fuller  report  on  the  planning 
process  as  well  as  some  options  for  the  Univer- 
sity community  to  consider  will  be  available 
later  this  fall. 

Options  being  explored  by  SCUP,  which, 
with  VP  AC,  is  playing  a key  role,  include  in- 
creasing enrolment,  building  partnerships  with 
other  institutions,  expanding  open  learning 
programs  and  boosting  enrolment  in  the  sum- 
mer semester.  “Just  adding  students  is  not  the 
solution,”  says  SCUP  chair  Prof.  Glen  Van  Der 
Kraak,  Zoology.  “We  need  to  be  looking  at  in- 
novative new  programs  that  will  help  differenti- 
ate Guelph  from  other  institutions  in  the 
province.  We  also  want  to  be  responsive  to  stu- 
dents’ needs  and  ensure  that  they  will  have 
every  opportunity  to  bring  the  most  advanced 
set  of  skills  possible  to  the  workplace.” 

One  innovative  proposal  under  considera- 
tion involves  increased  collaboration  with 
Humber  College  in  Toronto.  In  the  spring, 
Guelph  approved  a memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  Humber  that  provided  the 
framework  for  discussing  a new  concept  — the 
development  of  joint  degree  and  diploma  pro- 
grams with  the  college. 

These  programs  would  go  beyond  current 
articulation  agreements,  in  which  students  earn 
a two-year  college  diploma  before  going  on  to 
complete  a degree  at  U of  G.  Instead,  the  pro- 
grams would  be  completely  integrated,  with 
students  physically  located  at  Humber  but  tak- 
ing courses  from  both  institutions  and  graduat- 
ing after  four  years  with  a degree  from  Guelph 
and  a diploma  from  Humber.  The  goal  would 


be  to  have  the  program  begin  in  fall  2002  and 
build  to  a steady-state  enrolment  of 2,000  by  fall 
2005. 

“The  proposal  to  develop  joint  programs 
with  Humber  fits  well  with  Guelph’s  tradition 
of  balancing  theory  and  practice  and  the  pure 
and  applied  and  reflects  our  commitment  to 
quality,  innovation  and  accessibility,”  says  Ro- 
zanski. “Humber  is  among  the  highest-quality 
community  colleges,  and  it  entered  into  discus- 
sions with  Guelph  with  a clear  understanding 
that  university  standards  would  be  maintained. 
Humber  and  U of  G initiated  these  conversa- 
tions because  they  saw  complementary  values 
and  opportunities  for  developing  programs 
that  would  use  and  enhance  the  strengths  of 
both  institutions  and  build  on  two  years  of  col- 
laboration.” 

The  advantages  of  this  unique  collaboration 
would  be  numerous,  says  Prof.  Alastair  Sum- 
merlee,  associate  vice-president  (academic)  and 
chair  of  the  Enrolment  Management  Commit- 
tee. It  would  provide  increased  cohort  places 
without  direct  impact  on  existing  U of  G facili- 
ties, allowing  the  University  to  meet  its  societal 
needs  without  exceeding  campus  capacity  or 
changing  its  character.  It  would  enhance  acces- 
sibility to  U of  G,  particularly  for  commuting 
students  in  the  greater  Toronto  area,  and  would 
give  the  University  a physical  presence  in  To- 
ronto. It  could  also  provide  a springboard  for  a 
host  of  other  collaborative  activities,  including 
a Toronto  semester  for  U of  G students. 

Since  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
was  signed  with  Humber,  a steering  group  con- 
sisting of  Summerlee,  provost  Iain  Campbell, 
Prof.  Donna  Woolcott  and  three  representa- 
tives of  Humber  College,  has  been  studying  the 
academic,  management  and  regulatory  issues 
related  to  the  proposed  collaboration.  Sum- 
merlee says  the  fate  of  the  proposal  rests  on 
three  key  factors.  The  academic  programs  must 
be  of  high  quality  and  able  to  draw  the  planned 
enrolment  targets  of  500  students  a year,  the 
University  must  be  successful  in  obtaining 
funding  from  the  provincial  SuperBuild 
Growth  Fund  for  a building  on  the  Humber 
campus,  and  the  government  must  give  assur- 
ances that  it  will  provide  full  operating  funding 
for  the  program. 

In  the  academic  arena,  teams  of  faculty  at 
Guelph  and  Humber  have  identified  a number 
of  strong  program  areas  that  maximize  the 
strengths  of  both  institutions  and  cover  the  sci- 
ences, the  arts  and  the  humanities.  Currently 
under  development  are  programs  in  communi- 
cations and  the  media,  police  foundations, 
wireless  telecommunications,  applied  gerontol- 
ogy, childhood  and  youth  studies,  international 
tourism/hospitality,  family  and  community  so- 
cial services  and  international  development. 
These  programs  would  not  duplicate  or  com- 
pete with  on-campus  programs. 

Like  any  other  academic  program,  the  joint 
proposed  programs  must  receive  academic  ap- 
proval through  normal  governance  processes  at 
Guelph  and  Humber,  says  Summerlee. 

Prof.  Joseph  Tindale,  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  working  with  faculty  at 
Humber  to  develop  a collaborative  gerontology 
program  that  would  combine  knowledge-  and 
research-based  information  with  skill-based 
knowledge  and  practical  experience.  A central 
component  of  the  proposed  program  is  a part- 
nership with  the  community  through  an  advi- 
sory council,  says  Tindale.  “This  will  help  us 
link  our  students  to  field  placements,  to  possi- 
ble co-op  opportunities  and,  ultimately,  to  jobs. 
In  turn,  it  will  make  the  University  more  visible 
in  the  community.” 

He  anticipates  that  in  addition  to  helping  U 
of  G deal  with  the  increased  cohort  and  increas- 
ing participation  from  students  in  the  Toronto 
area,  the  program  will  generate  a lot  of  interest 


among  people  already  working  in  the  gerontol- 
ogy field  who  wish  to  continue  their  education. 
“We  plan  to  make  the  program  as  flexible  as 
possible,  making  it  accessible  for  people  who 
can’t  afford  to  quit  their  job  and  go  back  to 
school,”  he  says. 

Tindale  says  he’s  excited  about  the  potential 
of  the  new  program.  “My  excitement  comes  in 
being  able  to  offer  something  that  creates  a bet- 
ter fit  than  we  have  right  now  between  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  our  gerontological  ex- 
pertise. It  will  stand  the  University  in  good  stead 
as  we  move  to  make  ourselves  more  account- 
able to  the  community.  It  not  only  meets  our 
standards  in  terms  of  what  post-secondary  edu- 
cation should  look  like,  but  is  also  in  tune  with 
where  the  market  is  going  and  will  be  flexible 
enough  to  meet  the  market’s  ever-changing 
needs.” 

Each  stage  of  the  Humber  proposal  has 
raised  a number  of  administrative  issues,  such 
as  how  students  are  to  be  funded,  where  faculty 
would  be  located  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment.  As  these  issues  are  raised,  the 
steering  committee  identifies  who  best  can  deal 
with  them  and  delegates  them  to  the  appropri- 
ate person  or  group. 

The  committee  is  also  involved  in  discus- 
sions with  the  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges 
and  Universities  (MTCU)  to  discuss  funding 
models  for  the  new  program,  a complex  issue 
because  universities  and  colleges  are  funded  dif- 
ferently. Although  the  University  would  nor- 
mally approach  the  ministry  about  funding 
issues  associated  with  a new  academic  program 
only  after  it  has  been  approved  by  Senate,  the 
timing  has  had  to  be  readjusted  because  of  the 
provincial  government’s  Dec.  15  deadline  to 
apply  to  the  SuperBuild  Growth  Fund,  says 
Summerlee.  To  receive  funding  from  this  pro- 
gram, which  must  be  obtained  in  order  to  build 
a facility  at  Humber,  Guelph  and  Humber  must 
submit  a jointly  developed  business  plan  that 
includes  information  about  the  funding  model. 

Because  U of  G had  made  it  clear  from  the 
beginning  that  decisions  about  the  Humber- 
Guelph  proposal  would  be  based  on  academic 
criteria  and  not  funding,  the  question  of 
whether  to  apply  to  MTCU  for  capital  funding 
before  Senate  approves  the  curriculum  was  pre- 
sented to  SCUP,  says  Summerlee.  SCUP  agreed 
that  as  long  as  funding  application  details  do 
not  dictate  or  constrict  academic  decisions  and 
the  University  has  the  option  of  turning  down 
any  money  that  becomes  available  for  capital 
construction,  the  process  can  continue  in  paral- 
lel. 

If  U of  G and  Humber  are  successful  in  ap- 
proving the  academic  programs,  obtaining 
funding  from  the  SuperBuild  Growth  Fund  and 
receiving  government  assurances  of  continued 
support,  the  final  step  would  be  to  draw  up  a 
memorandum  of  agreement  outlining  the  rules 
of  the  program,  to  be  signed  by  both  institu- 
tions. 

SCUP  also  identified  a need  to  integrate  the 
application  to  the  SuperBuild  Growth  Fund  for 
the  Humber  facility  with  the  University’s  appli- 
cation for  funding  for  a new  science  building 
and  University  classrooms  on  campus.  This 
would  maximize  the  chances  of  obtaining  gov- 
ernment support,  Summerlee  says. 

The  application  for  funding  for  a new  Sci- 
ences, Advanced  Learning  and  Training  Centre 
(SALT)  represents  a vital  component  of  Guel- 
ph’s commitment  to  providing  a university 
education  for  the  increased  cohort  of  qualified 
and  motivated  students  who  will  be  graduating 
from  high  school  over  the  next  decade,  says 
provost  lain  Campbell. 

The  SALT  Centre  would  enable  Guelph  to 
build  on  its  expertise  in  the  natural  sciences 
while  serving  the  teaching  needs  of  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities,  and  would  ensure  that 


students  have  access  to  high-quality  facilities 
that  mesh  teaching  and  research.  This,  in 
turn,  would  provide  students  with  advanced 
education  and  training  in  current  scientific 
techniques  and  methodologies. 

The  funding  being  requested  from  the 
SuperBuild  Growth  Fund  would  be  used  to 
undertake  a major  building  renewal,  expan- 
sion and  replacement  initiative  focusing  on 
the  University” s major  science  facilities,  the 
Axelrod  and  Chemistry  and  Microbiology 
buildings,  which  together  have  a deferred- 
maintenance  "bill”  of  about  $22  million. 
This  would  involve  a major  renewal  and  re- 
placement of  obsolete  facilities  and  would 
help  remedy  serious  health  and  safety  defi- 
ciencies that  negatively  affect  the  learning 
environment  for  students  and  the  work  en- 
vironment of  faculty  and  staff. 

The  need  for  improved  science  facilities 
is  clear,  says  Campbell.  Student  demand  for 
Guelph’s  science  programs  in  biological  sci- 
ence and  physical  and  engineering  sciences 
has  increased  dramatically  in  the  past  decade 
— - first-choice  applications  to  the  programs 
have  grown  53.2  per  cent  since  1991  and  the 
quality  of  students  in  the  applicant  pool  is 
rising. 

Over  the  next  decade,  CBS  and  CPES 
propose  to  increase  their  enrolment  signifi- 
cantly to  address  the  increased  demand  for 
university  education.  In  addition,  the  Uni- 
versity recently  launched  a new  bachelor  of 
science  (technology)  program  with  Seneca 
College  and  plans  to  introduce  a new  bache- 
lor of  arts  and  sciences  honours  program  in 
2001.  The  Department  of  Computing  and 
Information  Science  proposes  to  increase 
enrolment  by  400  in  excess  of  the  Access  to 
Opportunities  Program  targets  by  2003;  — 

The  new  SALT  Centre  would  be  a seven- 
storey,  240,000-square-foot  building  be- 
tween the  Axelrod  Building  and  South  Ring 
Road,  adjoining  Axelrod  at  its  southwestern 
comer  and  abutting  the  Hagen  Aqualab  and 
Institute  of  Ichthyology.  It  would  contain 
laboratories,  offices  and,  for  the  entire  Uni- 
versity’s use,  a complex  of  lecture  theatres 
that  would  accommodate  up  to  1,000  stu- 
dents in  a mixed  module  design  but  would 
also  accommodate  smaller  class  sizes  of  200 
to  500.  This  interactive  “smart”  classroom 
space  would  provide  computer-based  mul- 
timedia equipment  for  the  delivery  of 
technology-assisted  course  content  in  a 
demonstration  and  presentation  format. 
Additional  lecture  space  available  for  all  col- 
leges is  vital  because  current  facilities  on 
campus  are  inadequate  for  the  current  stu- 
dent population  let  alone  a possible  signifi- 
cant increase,  says  Campbell. 

Laboratories  with  state-of-the-art  ana- 
lytical equipment  and  learning  technologies 
would  be  housed  close  to  teaching  space,  of- 
fering undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
increased  opportunities  for  experiential 
learning.  The  centre  would  also  allow  the 
University  to  maximize  efficient  use  of 
building  space  and  technical  staff  by  locating 
the  Advanced  Analysis  and  Training  Centre 
in  the  facility  and  by  grouping  analytical 
equipment  together.  This  would  enhance 
the  University’s  ability  to  partner  with  the 
private  sector  and  government  and  would 
further  Guelph’s  ability  to  be  a leader  in  all 
areas  of  technology  transfer. 

Much  of  the  teaching  and  research  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  SALT  Centre  will  be  in  ar- 
eas vitally  important  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  province,  including  molecular 
biology,  materials  science,  food  science  and 
environmental  science,  says  Campbell.  It 
will  also  strengthen  the  agri-food  focus  of  U 
of  G and  the  surrounding  community. 
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It’s  Full  Speed  Ahead  for  U of  G Members 
Leading  New  Guelph  Athletics  Society 

Group  aims  to  bring  together  runners,  walkers  around  Guelph 


UOF  G faculty,  staff  and 
alumni  are  leading  the  charge 
for  a new  athletics  society  for 
runners  and  walkers  of  all  stripes 
around  Guelph. 

Organizers  say  the  Guelph  Ath- 
letics Society  (GAS)  will  bring  to- 
gether walkers  and  runners  at  U of  G 
and  throughout  the  broader  com- 
munity, from  top-flight  athletes  in 
running  clubs  and  on  varsity  track- 
and-field  and  cross-country  teams  to 
just  about  anyone  interested  in  walk- 
ing and  running  for  exercise. 

“Our  overall  goal  is  to  promote  a 
healthy  lifestyle,  with  one  major  as- 
pect being  athletics,”  says  Prof.  Terry 
Graham,  Human  Biology  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences. 

Beginning  this  fall,  the  GAS  will 
co-ordinate  services  and  initiatives 
for  a range  of  people  interested  in  ex- 
ploring everything  from  walking  for 
cardiac  rehabilitation  to  racing  in 
world-class  competitions.  Among 
the  projects  to  begin  in  1999/2000: 

• cross-country  clinics  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents on  campus  and  at  area 
schools; 

• monthly  exercise  and  training 
clinics  offered  through  U of  G’s 
Health  and  Performance  Centre 
(Graham  also  hopes  to  begin  writ- 
ing a series  of  newspaper  columns 
on  running,  training,  nutrition 
, and  healtW^vn.,  ..u-uoal  auui. 
• organizing  a regional  road  race  se- 
ries with  the  Children’s  Founda- 
tion; 

• coaching  clinics;  and 
* supporting  coaches  in  varsity, 
school  and  club  athletics  pro- 
grams. 


The  GAS  will  involve  the  com- 
munity in  health  and  fitness  activi- 
ties through  its  clinics  and  seminars 
on  such  topics  as  the  effects  of  exer- 
cise on  osteoporosis  and  health  is- 
sues for  female  runners. 

“Besides  being  a committed  run- 
ner, I am  a researcher  in  human  biol- 
ogy and  strongly  associated  with  the 
Health  and  Performance  Centre,” 
says  Graham.  “I  see  the  GAS  as  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  get  knowledge  about 
lifestyle  and  health  out  to  the  com- 
munity.” 


He  emphasizes  that  although 
about  half  of  GAS  members  are  U of 
G faculty,  staff,  students  and  alumni, 
the  society  is  a community  group 
rather  than  just  a University  body. 

Organizers  began  meeting  in  the 
spring,  mostly  to  explore  ways  to 
co-ordinate  various  initiatives  and 
groups  scattered  around  the  Guelph 
area.  Varsity  track-and-field  coach 
David  Scott-Thomas  says  he  hopes  a 
central  organization  will  raise  the 
profile  of  local  athletes  in  track  and 
field  and  cross-country  running 


(these  sports  have  collectively 
adopted  the  label  of  “athletics,”  re- 
flected in  the  new  organization’s 
name). 

It  was  a similar  organization  that 
brought  the  1994  Commonwealth 
Games  to  Victoria,  B.C.,  where 
Scott-Thomas  was  a national  track- 
and-field  coach  before  coming  to 
Guelph  two  years  ago.  “There’s  a big 
depth  of  local  runners  who  have 
done  well,”  he  says,  adding  that  seven 
area  athletes  have  made  Canada’s  na- 
tional team  in  the  last  two  years. 

He  hopes  the  group  will  help  con- 
centrate fund-raising  efforts  to  de- 
velop training  and  competitive 
facilities  in  Guelph.  For  example,  U 
of  G proponents  are  planning  to 
build  an  indoor  track  on  campus  and 
are  pushing  for  extensive  upgrades  to 
the  University’s  stadium  needed  to 
attract  national  and  international 
meets. 

“We’ve  been  waiting  to  get  a good 
facility  in  Guelph,”  says  third-year 
biomedical  sciences  student  Drew 
Graham,  who  competed  with  the  na- 
tional cross-country  team  in  Italy  in 
1997  and  was  named  an  All- 
Canadian  athlete  last  year. 

A member  of  U of  G’s  cross- 
country squad,  Drew  sees  a re- 
vamped stadium  as  a draw  for  host- 
ing more  athletic  events  and 
attracting  new  prospects  to  the  var- 
sity team.  “Once  that  gets  solidified, 
Guelph  will  becomeTcnown  as  a run- 
ning school,”  he  says.  “In  the  past, 
we’ve  been  known  to  have  a few  good 
athletes,  but  it’s  mosdy  just  individu- 
als. We  want  to  be  known  as  having 
good  teams.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


James  Carl  of  New  York  City 
joined  the  School  of  Fine  Art  and 
Music  as  assistant  professor  Aug. 
1. 

Jeffrey  Caswell  of  the  Animal 
Health  Laboratory  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathobiology  Sept.  13. 

Janine  Clark  of  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  joined  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  as  an  assistant 
professor  Aug.  1. 

Carolyn  Kerr  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Studies  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  Nov.  1. 

Stephen  Miller  of  Cambridge 
joined  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  as  assistant 
professor  Sept.  1. 

@Guelph 

Schedule 

I @Guelph  will  publish 

NOV.  24  AND  DEC.  8.  COPY 
DEADLINE  IS  ONE  WEEK 
BEFORE  PUBLICATION. 

THE  FIRST  ISSUE  OF  THE 
WINTER  SEMESTER  WILL 
APPEAR  JAN.  12.  COPY 
DEADLINE  IS  JAN.  5. 


Reach  The  University 
of  Guelph  With  Your 
Advertising  Message . . . 
@Guelph,  the  University  of 
Guelph’s  official  campus 
newspaper, \s  published 
every  other  Wednesday. 
For  information,  call: 

Brian  Downey, 
Communications  &. 
Public  Affairs 
519-824-4120,  Ext.  6665. 


Among  U of  G-affiliated  runners  who  have  competed  at  national 

and  international  meets  are: 

* Kathy  Butler , professional  runner  and  Guelph  graduate:  fourth  in 
1999  world  cross-country  championships. 

* Reid  Coolsaet,  undergraduate  student  competed  in  North  American 
steeplechase  championships. 

* Drew  Graham,  undergraduate  student:  member  of  Canada’s  world 
junior  cross-country  team. 

* Ian  fames,  head  of  athletics  at  Conestoga  College  who  trains  at  U of 
G:  Canadian  record  holder  in  long  jump;  competitor  at  1992  Barce- 
lona Olympics. 

* Meegan  Larsen,  OVC  undergraduate:  competed  in  1998  world 
cross-country  championships. 

* Grant  McLaren,  Guelph  graduate  and  GAS  member:  two-time 
Olympian  and  one  of  Canada’s  strongest-ever  middle-distance  run- 
ners. 

* Taylor  Murphy,  undergraduate  student  competed  in  North  Ameri- 
can steeplechase  championships. 

* Sylvia  Ruegger,  Guelph  graduate:  finished  eighth  in  1984  Los  Angeles 
Olympics  marathon. 

* Davut ' Scott-  Thomas,  U off  O track-and-field  coach  and  Guelph ' 
graduate:  former  national  competitor  and  international  coach. 

* Hugh  Simson,  undergraduate  student:  national  team  junior  steeple- 
chase champion;  Francophone  Games  athlete. 

* Paul  Williams,  former  U of  G student  to  be  inducted  into  Gryphon 
Hall  of  Fame  this  month:  three-time  Olympian  and  former  national 
record  holder  for  3,000,  5,000  and  10,000  metres. 


HOUSESITTING-  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERLOO  (§'  1-800-663-9990 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old-Fashioned  Cleaning^/ 


$374,900  Rural  2.5  Acres 


♦ An  absolutely  stunning  custom  bultt  home  ♦ Gorgeous  foyer 
with  oak  spiral  staircase,  vaulted  ceilings  and  skylight 
♦ Oak  kitchen  with  polished  porcelain  counter  tops  and 
backsplash  ♦ Spacious  master  bedroom  with  window  seat, 
fireplace  and  huge  walk-ln  closet  ♦ Fully  finished  basement 
with  bedroom,  four-piece  ensuite,  salon  and  recreation  room 
♦ All  quality  building  materials  throughout,  maintenance  free 
brick  and  vinyl  exterior  ♦ Forced  air  furnace  with  heat  pump, 
central  air,  air  cleaner  and  humidifier 
For  more  information  or  to  view,  call  Peter  Ysselstein  at 
Direct  Line  519-827-1814  or  Office  518-837-1300 
Sales  Representative  RafMax  Realty  Specialists  Inc. 

Are  you  thinking  of  selling?  Call  for  a home  value  estimate. 

I carefully  examine  the  marketplace  to  ensure  you  get  top  value  for  your 
home.  I also  offer  a competitive  rate  to  sell  your  home. 


PENNIES  FROM  HEAVEN,  OR  DOLLARS  FROM 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  B TRAVEL 


Up  to  $200  Free* 

in  American  Express  Travellers  Cheque 


Bring  this  coupon  when  you  book  your  next 
two-person  vacation  with  American  Express 
Travel  (minimum  $1,600**  per  person)  and 
you'll  receive  $200  Cdn.  in  American 
Express  Travellers  Cheques.  Or  get  $100 
Cdn.  when  you  spend  $850**  per  person. 

FL99 
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ROYAL  CITY  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  PHOTO  CONTEST 

Each  couple  booking  a package  holiday  with  participating  travel 
partners  for  travel  up  to  the  end  of  March  2000  will  be  given  a 
disposable  camera  for  your  use.  Then,  if  you  wish,  you  may  enter  your 
vacation  photo  in  our  photo  contest,  and  May  3,  2000,  a panel  of 
judges  will  choose  3 photographs,  with  first  prize  $300  toward  a future 
package  holiday,  second  prize  $200  toward  a package  holiday  and 
third  prize  $100  toward  a package  holiday. 


ROYAL  CITY  TRAVEL 

Royal  Plaza  (Paisley  & Norfolk) 

Guelph,  Ontario 


Travel 


OnL  Lie.  #2716341 


(519)  763-3520 
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Sine  Nomine 

with  CBC  host  Keith  Horner 

Friday,  Nov  26  8 pm  $19 

Early  music  with  a popular  twist:  enjoy  Spanish  cantigas, 
French  dances,  Italian  laude,  Scottish  and 
Scandinavian  ballads  by  one  of  Ontario’s  most 
accomplished  period  ensembles. 

CBC#radio^%? 

Sint  Nomine,  Tjctm  SWild  Gem  concerts  will  lie  recorded  live  lit  broadcast  ly  (BC  Radio  Two’s  Risk  bund  Us 
Check  out  our  websile  www.riverrun.guelph.on.ca 


Box  Office  519.763.3000 


""iVy 

River  Run  Centre 

35  Woolwich  Street  / Downtown  Guelph 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  than  Steamatic® 

836-7340 

Ask  about  carpot  & upholstery  cleaning 


STEAMATIC. 

liituonuoa 


• Residential 

• Commercial 


J| 


Valerie  Poulton 


Golding 

Travel  Ltd.  ‘™5MME 

304  Stone  Road  West 

A Full  Service  Travel  Agency: 

• Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air,  Car,  Hotel,  Train,  Cruise  & Insurance 

• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 

• Holland  Travel  Professionals 

• Vacation  Installment  Plan 

• Destinations  available  for  the  demanding 
G/I  traveller 

519-836-4940  ♦ Fax  519-836-1322 

• Independently  owned  ♦ Means  outstanding  service 

* Over  1100  locations  worldwide 


Rea  ding  ••• 
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■ individualized  programs 
• enriched  curriculum 

■ small  classes 


Give  your  child 
the  Advantage. 


Children  who  learn  to  read  early,  become  more  confident  students! 

Call  Today! 

51 1 Edinburgh  Rd.  S 

Guelph  826-5365  LEARNING  CENTRES 


T ASS  I HI  HD  S 


FOR  RENT 


WANTED 


Double  mobile  home  in  first-class 
park  in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  available 
until  April  30,  2000,  one  king  and 
one  double  bed,  washer,  dryer,  fully 
equipped,  four  months’  rent  mini- 
mum, 905-547-2834. 

Someone  teaching  at  Guelph  who 
has  a hearing  loss  and  would  be  will- 
ing to  discuss  the  problem  with 
another  U of  G instructor  who  is 
having  trouble  hearing  in  the  class- 
room and  is  looking  for  coping 
strategies.  If  you  are  willing  to  help, 
call  Bruno  Mancini  at  Ext.  2386. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  heritage 

home  close  to  campus,  two  studies, 
available  Dec.  30  to  May  15,  2000, 
824-9203  or  send  e-mail  to  ncar- 
son@uoguelph.ca. 

Winterized  cottage  in  resort  area 
from  Dec.  30  to  Jan.  2,  Ext.  6050  or 
848-5167. 

Room  in  clean  new  home,  share 
house  with  two  women,  close  to  bus 
stop  and  downtown,  parking,  non- 
smoker,  female  preferred,  pets  wel- 
come, cat  in  house,  available  Dec.  1, 
$350  a month  inclusive,  Michelle  or 
Andrea,  763-0530  or  send  e-mail  to 
mcampbel@uoguelph.ca. 

Mature  student  in  final  semester 
needs  quiet  room  in  shared  house  or 
private  home  or  one-bedroom 
apartment  sublet  for  January  to 
April  2000,  walking  distance  to  cam- 
pus, willing  to  work  for  reduced 
rent,  send  e-mail  to  vransom@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  home  to 
sublet  in  College/Edinburgh  area, 
available  mid-December  to  April 
2000, 823-9394. 

Visiting  scientist  from  Spain  with 
school-age  son  needs  accommoda- 
tion for  January  to  September  2000, 
Peter,  Ext.  2479,  658-0573  evenings, 
or  send  e-mail  to  pkevan@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Spacious  one-bedroom  apartment 

near  the  Root  Plaza,  available  Dec.  1, 
$620  a month  plus  utilities,  leave 
message  at  822-6967. 

Weekend  help  on  dairy  farm,  close 
to  city  limits,  824-0796. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  home  in 
south  end,  professional  couple  pre- 
ferred, no  pets,  non-smokers,  avail- 
able Jan.  6 to  May  28,  2000,  $1,150  a 
month  plus  utilities  (negotiable), 
Judy,  Ext.  3970  or  821-2493. 

Women  25  and  over  with  competi- 
tive volleyball  experience  to  join  the 
Guelph  Intermediate  Women’s  Vol- 
leyball League.  Game  nights  are 
Wednesdays  from  8:30  to  10  p.m.  at 
Taylor-Evans  School.  Call  Katrinaat- 
767-1591. 

One-bedroom  basement  walkout 
apartment  in  new  home  in  south 

FOR  SALE 

Guelph,  backs  on  to  Preservation 
Park,  private  entrance,  parking  for 
one  car,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  suit 
mature  single  person,  available  Dec. 
1,  $650  a month  inclusive,  Scott  or 
Heather,  826-0787. 

Antique  sofa,  dark  wood  accents 
with  rose-coloured  upholstery, 
excellent  condition,  821-8094  after  5 
p.m.  or  send  e-mail  to 
ggray@uoguelph.ca. 

Five-foot  Ikea  desk,  pine  top  and 
doors;  shelving;  futon  with  black 
frame;  luggage,  824-1057. 

Knechtel  nine-piece  maple  dining 
room  suite,  519-893-1741  or 
821-4989. 

Two-bedroom  condo  in  secure 
adult  building,  balcony,  parking 
garage,  four  appliances,  824-8298. 

Rowing  machine;  loving  female  cat, 
five  years  old,  spayed  and  declawed, 
with  litter  box  and  travelling  carrier, 
Ext.  6528  or  822-2336. 

Light  pine  baby  crib;  child’s  ski 
boots;  woman’s  skis  and  boots,  size 
7, 823-0978. 

Yamaha  student  flute,  lightly  used 
with  new  cork/pads,  hard  case,  pol- 
ishing cloth,  two  music  books,  Ext. 
6922  or  jbotari@uoguelph.ca. 

Ski  equipment:  Rossignol  CXS  with 
riser  plates  and  Salomon  900s  bind- 
ing, 198  cm;  Nordica  size  9 race 
boots;  Alpina  size  9 race  boots;  Salo- 
mon SnowBlades;  black  helmet, 
medium/large,  829-2939. 

Apartment-sized  seven-cubic-foot 
freezer,  white,  three  years  old,  leave 
message  at  837-9325. 


AVAILABLE 


Linguist  for  translation  from  Eng- 
lish into  German  and  German  into 
English,  fully  qualified,  821-9742. 

Researcher  with  master  of  informa- 
tion studies  from  U of  T,  excellent 
library  skills,  Jayne,  763-6552  or 
send  e-mail  to  ejohn- 
son@freespace.net. 


Mike  Halley 

Sales  Representative  '®o|tv  specialists  inc. 

CONDO  CORNER  837-1300 


realty  specialists  inc. 


BUYING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

What  is  a Condominium?  How  to  finance  a Condominium? 

Send  for  my  “ Condo-Buyers  Package  ” and  a complete  list  with  details  of  all  available  Condos  in  Guelph.  There  are 
a wide  range  of  townhomes  and  apartments  in  all  price  ranges  and  various  locations  - one  bedroom,  two  bedroom 
and  three  bedroom.  How  to  buy  with  a 5%  and  10%  down-payment  Discounted  Mortgage  rates  of  3% 
Cashback  from  the  Banks?  My  eighteen  years  of  experience  in  the  Condo  field  offers  friendly  consultations  and 
advice  without  obligation.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  for  my  FREE  CONDO-BUYERS  PACKAGE  to  be  mailed  to 
your  address. 


TOWNHOUSES 


SECURITY  BUILDING 


WATER  STREET 


Freehold  - Three  Bedrooms 
NO  CONDO  FEES 
S129,000-$139,900 


PENTHOUSE  Level  Suite 
Three  Bedrooms  - Two  Full  Baths 
SI  19,900 -Central  Air 


CLOSE  TO  UNIVERSITY 
WITH  ALL  THE  TOYS 
$159,900  - Vacant 


SELLING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

You  could  save  Thousands  of  Dollars  with  my  Early-Bird  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE. 

FREE  VIDEO  LOAN:  0 “How  to  Dress  and  Prepare  your  Home  for  Sale”  0 Five  point  inspection  to  add  $$$$ 
to  your  sale  price  0 Professional  written  Market  Valuation  up-dated  the  month  you  sell 
My  eighteen  years  of  Full-Time  Professional  Real  Estate  experience  will  assist  you  to  prepare  and  save  you 
TIME-TEARS-MONEY.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  (Direct  Line)  for  my  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE  - NO  COST  - 
Friendly  consultations  and  advice  without  obligation. 
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MV  K N TS 


ARBORETUM 


Dufflebag  Theatre  presents  The 
Princess  and  the  Pea  Nov.  16  at  6:30 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $5  and  are  available 
at  Ext  21 13. 


Arboretum  naturalist  Donna 
MacWilliam  and  Chris  Irvine  of 
Country  Silks  will  lead  a workshop 
on  natural  winter  decorations  Dec.  2 
at  7 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Cost  is  $38.  Registration  and  pay- 
ment are  required  by  Nov.  18.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  4110. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
dinner-theatre  comedy  Wife  Begin » 
at  40  by  Arne  Sultan,  Earl  Barret  and 
Ray  Cooney.  Directed  by  John 
Snowdon,  the  play  runs  Saturdays 
and  some  Fridays  until  Dec.  18. 
Doors  open  at  6 p.m.;  showtime  is  8 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $45  and  are  avail- 
able at  Ext.  4110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
presents  a public  talk  Nov.  15  at  2:30 
p.m.  by  artist  Carl  Skelton,  whose 
exhibition  “Carl  Skelton:  Out  Here” 
runs  Nov.  12  to  Feb.  20  at  the  centre, 
and  independent  curator  Andrew 
Hunter. 


ATHLETICS 


The  men’s  basketball  Gryphons  are 
at  home  to  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba Nov.  18  at  7:30  p.m.  and 
Mohawk  College  Nov.  24  at  6 p.m. 
The  women’s  basketball  team  hosts 
Wilfrid  Laurier  Nov.  24  at  8 p.m. 


The  men’s  volleyball  team  hosts  a 
Gryphon  tournament  Nov.  19  and 
20.  The  women’s  volleyball  team  is  at 
home  to  Brock  Nov.  27  at  1 p.m. 


The  women’s  hockey  Gryphons  are 
at  home  to  York  Nov.  21  at  7:30  p.m. 
and  Laurier  Nov.  23  at  7:30  p.m.  The 
men’s  hockey  team  hosts  York  Nov. 
27  at  2 p.m.  and  Laurentian  Nov.  28 
at  2 p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  fall  Thursday  at  Noon  concert 
series  in  MacKinnon  107  continues 
Nov.  18  with  student  soloists’  day 
and  Nov.  25  with  the  U of  G Concert 
Winds  conducted  by  John  Goddard. 
Admission  is  free,  but  donations  are 
welcome. 


The  Central  Student  Association  and 
Hillside  Festival  present  singer/ 
songwriter  Ron  Sexsmith  Nov.  16  at 
8 p.m.  at  Chalmers  United  Church. 
Tickets  are  $18  general,  $14  for  U of 
G undergraduates,  and  are  available 
at  the  UC  box  office. 


OVC  and  the  School  of  Fine  Art  and 
Music  are  sponsoring  a concert 
series  this  semester,  beginning  Nov. 
19  with  the  U of  G Concert  Winds 
conducted  by  John  Goddard  and 
continuing  Nov.  26  with  Musicians 
in  Ordinary.  The  free  concerts  begin 


at  12:30  p.m.  in  the  OVC  cafeteria. 


The  U of  G Choir,  conducted  by 
Prof.  Edward  Phillips,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  performs  music  for  children 
Nov.  26  at  8 p.m.  at  Chalmers  United 
Church.  Tickets  are  $8  and  $6  and 
are  available  in  MacKinnon  211  or 
by  calling  Ext.  2991. 


The  U of  G Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Henry  Janzen,  performs  Dvorak’s 
Symphony  #8  and  Respighi’s  Pines  of 
Rome  Dec.  1 at  8 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  Tickets  are  $15  and  $8 
and  are  available  in  MacKinnon  211 
or  by  calling  763-3000. 


CONFERENCES 


The  College  of  Arts  is  hosting  “A 
Visionary  Tradition:  Canadian  Lit- 
erature and  Culture  at  the  Turn  of 
the  Millennium,”  a nationwide 
interdisciplinary  conference  dedi- 
cated to  a broadly  based  review  of 
Canadian  cultural  achievements, 
Nov.  10  to  15.  Beginning  daily  at 
9:30  a.m.,  the  conference  features 
research  panels  and  keynote  speak- 
ers at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  and  readings  and  musical 
performances  at  Chalmers  United 
Church.  For  more  information,  call 
Prof.  Tim  Struthers  at  Ext.  3243. 


LECTURES 


The  Department  of  History  presents 
Andrew  Davis  of  Liverpool  Univer- 
sity discussing  his  research  on  Glas- 
gow street  gangs  in  the  late  19'h  and 
early  20lh  centuries  Nov.  22  in 
MacKinnon  224.  On  Nov.  25,  the 
topic  is  “Britain  and  European  Inte- 
gration” with  Peter  Catter  in 
MacKinnon  316.  All  talks  begin  at 
2:30  p.m. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
presents  Sheila  Butler  discussing  her 
research  on  Swiss  surrealist  artist 
Meret  Oppenheim  Nov.  18  at  11:30 
a.m.  in  MacKinnon  1 14. 


NOTICES 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
Zavitz  Gallery  exhibition  features 
works  by  students  Maria  Legault 
Nov.  15  to  19,  Wendy  Garland  Nov. 
22  to  26  and  Raj  Grainger  Nov.  29  to 
Dec.  3.  The  gallery  is  open  Monday 
to  Friday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 


Roman  Ozga,  senior  program  man- 
ager of  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency’s  (CIDA)  edu- 
cational institution  program,  will 
visit  campus  Dec.  8 from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  and  will  be  available  to  meet 
with  faculty  interested  in  preparing  a 
Tier  1 proposal,  faculty  now  manag- 
ing Tier  2 projects  and  anyone  inter- 
ested in  CIDA  project  possibilities  in 
general.  To  arrange  a meeting,  call 
Jan  Walker  or  Isobel  Lander  at  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs. 


Past  and  present  graduate  students 
in  the  schools  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies  and  Rural  Planning  and 


Development  will  share  their  experi- 
ences and  advice  about  choosing  a 
research  topic,  finding  funding,  col- 
lecting data  and  coping  with  a thesis 
and  life  after  university  Nov.  23  from 
3 to  6 p.m.  in  the  Grad  Lounge  on 
UC  Level  5.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  4273  or  send  e-mail  to  jhor- 
dowi@uoguelph.ca. 


Horticulture,  plant  biology  and 
landscape  architecture  graduates  are 
invited  to  include  their  rlsumds  in  a 
horticulture  graduate  handbook  to 
be  distributed  to  more  than  300 
businesses.  For  details,  send  e-mail 
to  bnoble@uoguelph.ca. 


Are  you  interested  in  talking  about 
Japan  or  practising  basic  Japanese? 
Are  you  Japanese  and  willing  to 
share  your  language  and  culture  with 
others?  A group  of  people  interested 
in  Japanese  language  and  culture  will 
meet  Nov.  17  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the 
Grad  Lounge  on  UC  Level  5.  For 
more  information,  send  e-mail  to 
aorimoto@uoguelph.ca  or  call  Prof. 
Bram  Cadsby  at  Ext.  3320. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences graduate  seminar  series  con- 
tinues Nov.  12  with  Jyoji  Yamate  of 
Osaka  Prefecture  University  in  Japan 
discussing  "The  Pathogenesis  of  Re- 
nal Fibrosis:  Influences  of  TGF-Betal 
on  Macrophage-Liek  (HS-P)  and 
Myofibroblastic .fMT-9)  Cells  inVi- 
tro,”  Nov.  19  with  graduate  student 
Allison  Fex  explaining  “Male  Germ 
Cell  Transplantation:  Current  Tech- 
niques” and  Nov.  26  with  graduate 
student  Ali  Ashkar  offering  “New  In- 
sights Into  Actions  of  IFN-Gamma 
in  the  Pregnant  Uterus.”  Seminars 
begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1642. 


Next  up  in  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology’s  seminar  series  is  Tom 
Singer  of  the  University  of  Waterloo 
discussing  “What  Makes  Chloride 
Channels  So  Interesting  in  Killifish” 
Nov.  16.  On  Nov.  23,  the  topic  is  “Do 
Fish  Eat  Tress:  The  Utility  of  Stable 
Isotopes  in  Food-Web  Ecology” 
with  Rick  Doucett  of  the  University 
of  Waterloo.  The  seminars  are  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  Alessandro 
Zucchiatti  of  the  Instituto  Nazionale 
di  Fisica  Nucleare  in  Genoa,  Italy, 
explaining  “PIXE  Analysis  in  Art  and 
History  at  INFN:  Della  Robbia  and 
Galileo”  Nov.  16  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 


“Adding  Soy  for  Health”  is  the  topic 
of  dietitian  Heidi  Smith  Nov.  16  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Health  and  Performance 
Centre.  Cost  is  $15.  To  register,  call 
Ext.  3254. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
presents  Peter  Reeves  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sydney  discussing  “Patterns  in 
the  Variation  of  O Antigens  and 
Their  Genes”  Nov.  17  at  1 p.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  261. 


The  Department  of  Economics 
seminar  series  continues  Nov.  12 
with  Kevin  Milligan  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  discussing  “The 
Dynamic  Effects  of  Contribution 
Limits  on  Contributions  to  Tax- 
Preferred  Savings”  in  MacKinnon 
234,  Nov.  18  with  Douglas  Hodgson 
of  the  University  of  Rochester  on 
“Efficient  Semiparametric  Estima- 
tion of  Dynamic  Nonlinear  Systems 
Under  Elliptical  Symmetry”  in 
MacKinnon  309,  Nov.  19  with  Ste- 
phen Law  of  Ryerson  University  on 
“The  CRTC  and  the  End  of  Exclusive 
Licensing  for  CATV”  in  MacKinnon 
234  and  Nov.  26  with  Gordon 
Anderson  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  on  “Assessing  Poverty  in 
Canada  1978-1992:  Conflict  Among 
Criteria”  in  MacKinnon  234.  All 
seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m. 


The  Department  of  Zoology  pres- 
ents Tom  Mommsen  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Victoria  discussing  “Struc- 
ture, Function  and  Evolution  of 
Glucagon-Family  Hormones:  A 

Fishy  Perspective”  Nov.  24  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  265. 


The  biochemistry  seminar  series 
continues  Nov.  25  with  graduate  stu- 
dent Galina  Radeva  explaining 
“Lipid  Rafts:  Properties,  Behaviour 
and  Role  in  Thy-1  Mediated  Signal 
Transduction”  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


The -Faculty  of -Management  pres- 
ents Prof.  Kevin  Parton,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  discussing 
“The  Application  of  Management 
Principles  to  the  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment at  Guelph”  Nov.  26  at  noon  in 
HAFA  121. 


“Is  Caring  for  Someone  With  Alz- 
heimer’s Disease  a Health  Risk?”  is 
the  topic  of  McMaster  University 
epidemiologist  Larry  Chambers 
Nov.  30  at  2:30  p.m.  in  HAFA  121. 
The  talk  is  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS)  is 
offering  a series  of  workshops  on 
student  assessment  this  month.  The 
sessions  focus  on  “Preventing  and 
Handling  Plagiarism”  Nov.  17  at 
10:30  a.m.,  “Web-Based  Testing" 
Nov.  18  at  9:30  a.m.,  “Grading  and 
Marks  Submission:  Policy  and  Proc- 
ess” Nov.  22  at  10:30  a.m.  and 
“Evaluation  in  a Learner-Centred 
University”  Nov.  23  at  10:30  a.m.  To 
register,  call  Susan  Rimkus  at  Ext. 
3107  or  send  e-mail  to  srim- 
kus@uoguelph.ca. 


TSS  workshops  for  faculty  and 
teaching  staff  continue  with 
“WebCT:  Hands  On!”  Nov.  22  and 
23,  “HTML  III:  Jump  Start  Your 
Web  Site  Using  a Course  Template" 
Nov.  26  and  “Design  Cafe”  Dec.  1. 
Full  details  can  be  found  on  the  Web 

at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca/workshops. 


html.  Register  on  the  Web  site  or  by 
calling  Mary  Naim  at  Ext.  3571. 


THEATRE 


The  Changeling  by  Thomas 
Middleton  and  William  Rowley  runs 
at  the  Inner  Stage  until  Nov.  13.  Per- 
formances begin  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$8  and  are  available  from  the  UC  box 
office  and  at  the  door. 


Drama  students  present  one-act 
plays  Nov.  18  to  20  and  25  to  27  at  8 
p.m.  in  lower  Massey  Hall.  Admis- 
sion is  $3. 


Honours  drama  students  present 
Work  Nov.  21  to  24  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Inner  Stage.  Admission  is  $4. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate John  Cleary,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  Nov.  12  at  2:30  p.m. 
in  Chemistry/Microbiology  370. 
The  thesis  is  “Characterization  of  the 
Nudeocytoplasmic  Export  of  tRNA 
in  Saccharomyces  cerevisiae.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Dev  Mangroo. 


The  final  examination  of  Alexandra 
Smith,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science,  is  Nov. 
16  at  9 a.m.  in  Boardroom  B,  95 
Stone  Rd.  W.  The  thesis  is  “The  Sta- 
bility of  Whipped  Cream  Structure: 
The  Effect  of  Heat  Treatment  and 
the  Addition  of  Stabilizer.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Doug  Goff. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Greg  LeBreton,  Zoology,  is 
Nov.  26  at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “Lake  Sturgeon  Growth 
Chronologies.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Bill  Beamish. 


WORSHIP 


The  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry  is 
hosdng  a series  of  four  seminars  on 
prayer  Sunday  evenings  beginning 
Nov.  14  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  533.  Topics 
are  “What  Is  Prayer?”  Nov.  14, 
“Prayer  for  Healing”  Nov.  21, 
“Meditative  Prayer"  Nov.  28  and 
“Embodied  Prayer”  Dec.  5.  For  more 
information  or  to  register,  call  Rev. 
Lucy  Reid  at  Ext.  2390. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  meets  Nov.  17  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Guest 
speaker  Kevin  Burgess  will  discuss 
his  research  on  the  endangered  red 
mulberry  tree.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  Christian  Farmers  Federation  of 
Ontario  will  hold  its  annual  conven- 
tion and  banquet  Dec.  2 and  3 at  the 
Quality  Inn  in  Woodstock.  This 
year’s  theme  is  “Living  Our  Values: 
Focus  on  GMOs.”  Registration 
deadline  is  Nov.  29.  To  register,  call 
837-1620  or  824- 1 835  or  send  e-mail 
to  cffomail@christianfarmers.org. 
For  more  information,  visit  the  Web 
site  www.christianfarmers.org. 
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To  all  of  you  - 

faculty,  staff,  students,  academic  and 
administrative  leaders  and  alumni  - 
thank  you  for  a job  well  done! 


Come  celebrate  our  success. 


Join  us  for  cake  and 
refreshments  in  the 
UC  Courtyard 
Friday,  Nov.  12, 
at  Noon. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 


1H  IS  ISSUE 


2 Senate  discussion  of  fee 
differentiation  draws  large 
turnout. 


3 UGFA  honours  seven  for 
excellence  in  teaching  and 
academic  librarianship. 


5 Engineering  student  hopes 
to  build  a better  hearing  aid. 


5 Studies  offer  insight  into  lives 
of  squeegee  kids. 


1 1 Guelph  and  Russian  faculty 
collaborate  on  distance  courses 
in  agriculture. 


SuperBuild 

Funding 

Sought 

Sciences  and  advanced 
learning  centre  would 
boost  classroom  space 


UOF  G IS  SEEKING  $50  million 
from  the  provincial 
SuperBuild  Growth  Fund  and  $38.5 
million  from  private-sector  partners 
to  renew  the  major  buildings 
supporting  the  natural  sciences  at 
Guelph  and  to  expand  teaching 
space  for  all  colleges. 

The  SuperBuild  proposal  was 
submitted  after  being  reviewed  and 
supported  by  VPAC,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  University  Planning 
and  Board  of  Governors.  The  pro- 
posal indicates  that  U of  G plans  to 
build  a sciences  and  advanced  learn- 
ing centre  that  would  enable  Guelph 
to  build  on  its  expertise  in  the  natu- 
ral sciences  while  serving  the  teach- 
ing needs  of  the  entire  University  — 
particularly  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  — with  an  interactive 
modular  lecture  facility.  The  centre 
would  also  remedy  serious  health 
and  safety  deficiencies  in  the  Axel- 
rod and  Chemistry/Microbiology 
buildings  and  help  address  the  $22- 
million  deferred-maintenance 
problem  affecting  those  buildings. 

The  centre  would  be  located  be- 
tween the  Axelrod  Building  and 
South  Ring  Road,  adjoining  Axelrod 
at  the  southwest  corner.  The  origi- 
nal wing  of  the  Axelrod  Building, 
erected  in  1961,  would  be  renovated 
extensively. 

The  centre  is  critical  to  enabling 
the  University  to  meet  student  de- 
mand for  quality  science  programs 
Continued  on  page  14 
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U of  G Concerned 
by  Provincial  Cuts 


Government  announces  reductions  to  operating  grants, 


OSAP  and  Guelph’s  agreement  with  OMAFRA 


THE  ROAD  LESS  TRAVELLED 

— 

On  Nov.  i6,  Arboretum  Road  was  officially  converted  to  a 
pedestrian/cyclist  pathway  and  one-way  vehicular  road.  The  road 
has  been  extended  to  allow  vehicles  to  exit  by  College  Avenue  East. 
The  move  is  aimed  at  cutting  vehicular  traffic  on  the  road  and 
providing  a safer,  more  friendly  experience  for  Arboretum  visitors. 
The  speed  limit  on  the  road  has  also  been  reduced  — from  40 
kilometres  an  hour  to  30.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


UOF  G and  other  Ontario 
universities  have  collectively 
voiced  their  disappointment  to  the 
Ontario  government  about  the 
approximately  $25  million  in  budget 
cuts  announced  Thursday  that  will 
directly  affect  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

These  include  Ministry  of  Train- 
ing, Colleges  and  Universities 
(MTCU)  cuts  to  operating  grants 
and  OSAP  and  a proposed  $3.5- 
million  reduction  in  U of  G’s  part- 
nership agreement  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  (OMAFRA). 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
has  been  in  direct  contact  with 
MTCU  on  these  issues.  am  par- 
ticularly  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  planned  OSAP  cuts  on 
accessibility,"  he  says. 

He  plans  to  discuss  with  students 
the  ideas  that  should  be  proposed  at 
the  federal  and  provincial  levels  to 
improve  student  aid  programs,  spe- 
cifically to  address  debt  relief  and  the 


Community  Input  Invited 
on  Performance  Indicators 

Indicators  will  help  assess  progress  in  achieving  strategic  directions 


A Steering  Committee  on 
Performance  Indicators  with 
representation  from  across  campus 
was  established  this  summer  as 
Phase  2 of  the  president’s  initiative  to 
investigate  issues  related  to 
establishing  institutional  perform- 
ance indicators  at  U of  G.  Chaired  by 
Prof.  Bryan  Henry,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  the  committee  is 
charged  with  recommending  specific 
performance  indicators  that  can 
serve  as  measures  of  accountability 
and  progress  in  achieving  the 
University’s  strategic  directions. 

Three  performance  indicators  in- 
volving graduation,  employment 
and  default  rates  have  been  man- 
dated by  the  provincial  government 
for  all  Ontario  universities  in  the 
name  of  accountability,  but  U of  G 
has  been  actively  involved  with  de- 
veloping and  refining  broadly  based 
performance  indicators,  using  vari- 
ous forms  of  statistical  indicators  as 
input  for  planning,  management 
and  student  recruitment.  In  the  past 


two  years,  however,  a more  concen- 
trated, thorough  and  focused  initia- 
tive has  been  under  way,  beginning 
with  the  creation  of  a working  group 
chaired  by  Prof.  Ken  Grant,  assistant 
to  the  president  and  director  of 
analysis  and  planning.  Similar  efforts 
have  been  initiated  or  completed  at 
several  other  Ontario  universities. 

The  working  group  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  developing  a rec- 
ommended set  of  performance  indi- 
cators for  U of  G,  says  Henry.  Its 
discussion  paper,  “A  Contextual  and 
Conceptual  Framework  of  New  Per- 
formance Indicators,”  which  is  in- 
cluded as  a supplement  to  this  issue 
of  @Guelph,  was  completed  late  last 
year  and  was  shared  with  Executive 
Group,  the  Vice-President  Acade- 
mic’s Council,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  University  Planning  (SCUP) 
and  the  Council  of  Chairs.  The  paper 
elaborates  why  indicators  are  needed 
and  outlines  potential  uses  for  them, 
develops  a theoretical  framework  for 
creating  indicators  and  proposes  a 


process  for  consultation  with  the 
community  and  various  governance 
committees. 

It  is  now  the  task  of  the  16- 
member  Steering  Committee  on 
Performance  Indicators  to  recom- 
mend specific  performance  indica- 
tors, says  Henry.  “These  indicators 
will  hopefully  assist  us  in  assessing 
our  progress  in  achieving  our  strate- 
gic directions  and  fulfilling  our  com- 
mitment to  be  accountable.  They 
should  also  help  in  making  crucial 
decisions  associated  with  curriculum 
changes  and  the  increased  cohort 
phenomenon.  It  is  not  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  committee  to  develop  in- 
dicators to  compare  different  areas 
of  the  University." 

The  steering  committee  has  es- 
tablished three  subcommittees.  The 
first,  a macroindicators  group 
chaired  by  Grant,  will  recommend 
broad  aggregate  indicators  of  insti- 
tutional performance,  says  Henry. 

Continued  on  page  14 


need  for  bursaries. 

The  government  also  announced 
a 0.2-per-cent  cut  to  operating 
grants  for  2000/2001.  “While  this  is 
small  in  percentage  terms,  this  cut  to 
our  operating  grant  sends  a distress- 
ing message,”  says  Rozanski.  “The 
executive  heads  of  Ontario  universi- 
ties and  the  Council  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versities (COU)  have  been  working 
hard  to  convince  government  that  it 
must  reinvest  in  post-secondary 
education  if  universities  are  ex- 
pected to  deal  with  the  projected  40- 
per-cent  increase  in  enrolment  over 
the  next  decade.” 

On  a more  encouraging  note, 
MTCU  has  told  the  executive  heads 
tlvat  discussions  will  continue  on 
next  year's  transfer  payments  and 
multi-year  increased  core  funding  to 
accommodate  growth,  says 
Rozanski. 

Dianne  Cunningham,  minister 
of  training,  colleges  and  universities, 
also  publicly  reiterated  the  govern- 
ment’s commitment  that  there  will 
be  a place  for  every  qualified  and 
motivated  student  who  wishes  to  go 
to  college  or  university  in  Ontario. 

“These  are  hopeful  signs,  but  we 
need  a commitment  to  increased 
core  operating  funding,”  says 
Rozanski. 

The  proposed  $3.5-million  cut  to 
Guelph’s  agreement  with  OMAFRA 
is  also  extremely  disappointing,  says 
Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-president 
(research). 

“While  no  specific  programs 
have  been  identified  for  elimination 
or  reduction,  the  president  and  I will 
be  informing  the  ministry  that  we 
believe  any  disinvestment  that  un- 
dermines this  province’s  ability  and 
potential  to  create  innovation  and 
wealth  and  to  contribute  to  our  fu- 
ture knowledge  economy  is  detri- 
mental to  our  collective  well-being. 

“While  we  recognize  the  signifi- 
cant pressures  on  OMAFRA  to  re- 
duce spending,  the  partnership  on 
creation  absorbed  an  initial  net  cut 
of  $10  million  after  revenue  genera- 
tion. Since  then,  we  have  continually 
sought  new  opportunities  for  inno- 
vation and  alternative  avenues  of 
revenue  generation.  We  will  be 
meeting  with  OMAFRA  to  review 
the  proposed  cut,  its  rationale,  tim- 
ing and  opportunities  for  creative 
responses  that  support  the  strategic 
purposes  and  vision  for  our  partner- 
ship.” 
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Remember  Us  This  Holiday  Season 
for  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 


TURKEY  •YULE' LOVE 

Try  fresh  once, 
you'll  never  buy  frozen  again 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

Mon.-Wed.  9-6 
Thurs-Fri.  9-fl 
Sal.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


763-2284 


C ANVISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 


Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 
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Money  Concepts  Croup  Capital  Corp  anil  S.F  M 5.  Iruuram 
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Deborah  Mood.  CFP 
Ccnilicd  Rmuicid  PUnna 


FINANCIAL  PLANNING  SEMINARS 

12  Noon  to  1 p.m.  ♦ Free  admission 

Wednesday  January  19 
RRSP’s:  Update  and  Strategies 

University  Centre,  Room  442 

Wednesday  February  16 
Risk:  Techniques  to  Reduce 
Your  Investment  Risk 
University  Centre,  Room  103 


Deborah  Hood  ♦ (519)  824-7554 

320  Eramosa  Rd.,  Guelph  N1E  2M8 

fnx.  S24SH37  * c-mnil  drtiooti@senlex.net  • www.moneyconcepls.cn 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 


• #1  in  sales,  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate  Board 
I WL  . T 1992,1993,1994,1995,1996,1997,1998 
j • Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real  Estate 

Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000  agents) 
j * When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 


BILL  GREEN 

B,Sc.(Agr),  71  OAC, 
Assoc.  Broker 


824-9050 
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REPORT 


Senate  discussion  of  fee  differentiation  draws  large  turnout 


CLOSE  TO  300  STUDENTS  turned  out  for  Senate 
Nov.  9 to  participate  in  an  informal  discussion  of 
fee  differentiation. 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  associate  vice-president 
(academic)  and  chair  of  the  Enrolment  Management 
Committee  (EMC),  opened  the  discussion  by  noting 
that  over  the  last  three  years,  U of  G has  made  a deliber- 
ate choice  not  to  introduce  new  differentiated  tuition 
fees. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning  (SCUP)  asked  EMC  to  investigate  the  issue 
and  prepare  a document  on  tuition  fee  differentiation 
as  an  option  for  generating  revenue  to  address  issues  of 
quality.  The  discussion  paper,  which  has  been  widely 


circulated  across  campus,  represents  the  first  stage  of 
EMC’s  work  on  the  issue,  Summerlee  said.  He  stressed 
that  the  committee  had  made  no  decisions  about  fur- 
ther differentiation  at  this  point. 

The  discussion  paper  raised  a number  of  questions 
related  to  differentiated  fees,  on  which  EMC  is  seeking 
community  response,  said  Summerlee.  To  that  end, 
EMC  members  have  attended  meetings  of  program 
committees,  deans’  councils,  chairs,  student  groups 
and  various  Senate  committees.  EMC  will  consider  all 
input  as  it  continues  debate  on  the  questions,  he  said. 
In  particular,  EMC  is  seeking  guidance  on  whether  the 
University  should  continue  to  consider  differentiation 
as  a budget  option. 


A student  senator  noted  that 
the  strength  of  student  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  fee  differentia- 
tion was  underlined  by  the  unity 
that  various  student  groups  have 
been  demonstrating  on  this  issue. 
He  outlined  three  reasons  why  he 
believed  further  differentiation  was 
unacceptable: 

• it  would  increase  financial  barri- 
ers to  higher  education; 

• students  would  be  streamed  into 
programs  based  on  their  level  of 
affluence;  and 

• a move  to  increase  funding 
through  fee  differentiation 
would  provide  the  government 
with  a reason  to  avoid  reinvest- 
ment in  universities. 

Instead  of  differentiating  fees, 
universities  should  be  pushing  Ot- 
tawa for  a share  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment’s budgetary  surplus,  he 
said.  Reinvestment  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  University’s  reputa- 
tion as  a premier  institution. 

Another  student  senator  refuted 
the  notion  that  Guelph’s  programs 
might  be  perceived  as  being  of 
lower  quality  if  tuition  were  cheaper 
here  than  at  other  universities.  U of 
G’s  recent  recognition  as  the 
number  one  comprehensive  uni- 
versity in  Canada  by  Maclean's 
magazine  has  ensured  that  Guelph’s 
quality  is  recognized  nationally,  she 
said,  and  that,  combined  with  the 
anticipated  increased  cohort, 
means  there  should  be  no  shortage 
of  qualified  students  applying  to 
Guelph. 

A faculty  senator  said  U of  G 
should  seek  to  attract  the  highest- 
quality  students  regardless  of  finan- 
cial ability  to  pay.  By  creating  more 
differentiated  fees,  the  University 
would  create  financial  barriers  that 
could  discourage  low-income  fami- 
lies from  encouraging  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  university.  Using 
differentiated  tuition  fees  to  buy 
new  equipment  or  raise  faculty  sala- 
ries would  not  guarantee  quality,  he 
said. 

A student  senator  suggested  that 
fee  differentiation  of  some  profes- 


sional and  science  programs  deval- 
ues the  arts  and  social  sciences.  It 
reinforces  the  idea  that  these  fields 
aren’t  valuable  because  they  don’t 
attract  large  paycheques. 

A graduate  student  senator 
strongly  opposed  the  notion  of  us- 
ing future  potential  earnings  as  a 
factor  in  considering  whether  to 
differentiate  fees,  because  individ- 
ual wages  are  so  unpredictable  and 
because  the  notion  perpetuates  the 
myth  that  some  degrees  are  worth 
more  than  others. 

Provost  Iain  Campbell  said  he 
believes  there  could  at  some  time 
and  in  some  programs  be  condi- 
tions where  differentiation  would 
be  an  appropriate  tool.  But  he 
stressed  that  the  range  of  quality  is- 
sues facing  U of  G is  very  broad, 
stretching  across  every  program 
and  department.  He  said  differen- 
tiation could  not  solve  this  problem 
— only  government  reinvestment 
could. 

Several  senators  said  more 
thought  should  be  given  to  alterna- 
tives to  differentiation  and  higher 
fees,  such  as  investing  more  funds 
from  the  Heritage  Fund  and  the 
planned  capital  campaign. 

OVC  dean  Alan  Meek  reported 
on  discussions  that  have  been  held 
at  OVC  and  said  the  general  con- 
sensus is  that  there  is  not  strong 
support  for  further  fee  differentia- 
tion. Veterinary  students  are  al- 
ready struggling  with  significant 
debt  loads,  he  said,  and  with  the  col- 
lege’s relatively  low  enrolment  base, 
further  differentiation  would  not 
make  a big  difference  to  the  Univer- 
sity’s budget.  He  added  diat  high 
debt  loads  are  already  keeping 
many  DVM  students  from  going  on 
to  graduate  school,  a situation  that 
will  have  serious  repercussions  in 
years  to  come  as  faculty  retirements 
increase. 

Despite  the  opposition  to  fur- 
ther differentiation,  however,  there 
is  a sense  at  OVC  that  all  options 
should  be  kept  open  and  that  the 
principle  should  be  left  on  the  table 
for  future  years,  said  Meek.  If  fur- 


ther differentiation  is  to  be  pursued, 
it  would  have  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  new  accessibility  mechanisms 
to  provide  a safety  net  for  students, 
he  said.  And,  in  any  case  where  stu- 
dents were  assessed  a differentiated 
fee,  those  fees  should  go  back  into 
their  programs  so  students  can  see  a 
tangible  difference  in  quality. 

CBS  dean  Bob  Sheath  reported 
that  the  B.Sc.  program  committee 
opposes  differentiation  at  this  time 
based  on  the  information  in  the 
EMC  report.  Although  the  commit- 
tee is  not  dismissing  differentiation 
as  an  option,  it  would  need  to  see  a 
detailed  flow-through  model  before 
it  could  respond  positively,  he  said. 
Sheath  added  that  there  would  have 
to  be  a significant  increase  in  fees  to 
make  a significant  difference  in 
quality. 

For  an  hour,  the  Senate  floor 
was  opened  to  discussion  by  visitors 
as  well  as  senators?  Close  to  40 
speakers  rose  to  present  their  views. 

Several  speakers  urged  the  Uni- 
versity to  continue  asking  the  gov- 
ernment for  more  funding  and 
encouraged  faculty  and  students  to 
support  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  Access  2000  campaign. 

A speaker  asked  the  president  to 
outline  what  lobbying  efforts  U of  G 
and  other  Ontario  universities  have 
made  with  the  government. 
Rozanski  responded  that  he  had 
met  with  federal  and  provincial  of- 
ficials and  Guelph’s  MP  and  MPP 
to  press  the  case  for  increased  trans- 
fers for  post-secondary  education. 
He  added  that  the  number  one  pri- 
ority for  the  Association  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  of  Canada  is  to 
increase  federal  transfer  payments 
for  education. 

He  also  noted  that  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities  (COU) 
Working  Group  on  University  Ca- 
pacity has  been  meeting  since  May 
with  officials  of  the  provincial  min- 
istries to  press  for  a decision  on  a 
multi-year  plan  to  increase  core  op- 
erating funds  to  deal  with  existing 
needs  and  quality  and  then  respond 
Continued  on  page  13 
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NEWS  IN® 


OAC  HOSTS  TWO 
W1NEGARD  LECTURERS 

OAC’s  Winegard  Visiting 
Professor  lecture  series 
wraps  up  next  month  with 
I talks  by  Ola  Ullsten,  former 
| prime  minister  of  Sweden, 
and  Ian  Warrington,  CEO 
of  the  Horticulture  and 
Food  Research  Institute  of 
New  Zealand.  Ullsten,  who 
j received  an  honorary  degree 
from  Guelph  earlier  this 
| year  and  is  co-chair  of  the 
independent  World  Com- 
mission on  Forests  and  Sus- 
tainable Development,  will  discuss 
forestry  as  a natural  resource  Dec.  2 
at  3 p.m.  in  Room  1714  of  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre.  Warrington  will 
speak  on  challenges  facing  national 
research  programs  in  plant  agricul- 
ture Dec.  6 at  4 p.m.  in  Room  104 
of  the  Thornbrough  Building. 


CONFERENCE  TO  EXPLORE 
POST-SOVIET  AGRICULTURE 

The  School  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies  will  host  the  international 
conference  “Doing  Business  in 
Russia/Ukraine:  Spotlight  on 

Post-Soviet  Agriculture”  March  2 
to  4 at  the  College  Inn.  Chaired  by 
Prof.  Glen  Filson,  the  conference 
will  address  the  main  issues  of 
interest  to  agri-food  businesses, 
Canadian  government  officials  and 
Russian  academics.  The  school  is 
calling  for  papers  for  the  confer- 
ence from  faculty  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Deadline  for  submissions  is 
Jan.  15.  For  more  details,  visit  the 

Web  site  www.uoguelph.ca/~fsa- 

conf  or  call  Filson  at  Ext.  6231. 


GRYPHONS  BRING  HOME 
NATIONAL  MEDALS 

U of  G Gryphons  captured  four 
medals  at  Canadian  champion- 
ships this  month.  The  men's 
cross-country  Gryphons  won  gold, 
bringing  home  their  first  national 
title  since  1969.  The  women’s 
cross-country  team  made  its  third 
trip  to  the  podium  in  four  years, 
winning  the  bronze  medal.  Dave 
Scott-Thomas,  coach  of  the  men’s 
team,  was  named  the  CIAU  men’s 
coach  of  the  year.  At  the  second- 
ever  CIAU  championships  for 
women’s  rugby,  hosted  by  U of  G, 
the  Gryphons  captured  the  silver 
medal.  Maria  Gallo  was  named 
MVP  of  the  championship  and 
joined  Becky  Thompson  in  being 
named  a CIAU  tournament  all- 
star.  Team  captain  Tara  Trussell 
was  recognized  as  an  all-Canadian. 
In  women’s  soccer,  the  Gryphons 
bought  home  a bronze  medal  by 
defeating  McGill  University. 


UGSA TURNS  25 

The  U of  G Staff  Association  is  cele- 
brating its  25lh  anniversary  this  year 
and  will  mark  the  occasion  with  a 
Dec.  1 reception  for  current  and 
former  UGSA  members  and  guests. 
Past  chairs  of  the  association  will  be 
on  hand  for  the  celebration.  The 
UGSA  is  also  commemorating  its 
anniversary  by  printing  a cookbook 
containing  the  favourite  recipes  of 
association  members.  For  more 
information,  call  Marilyn  Smith  at 
Ext.  8727. 
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UGFA  Honours  Excellence 


IjfflF.  O P T/E 


Seven  recognized  for  teaching  and  academic  librarianship 


Winners  of  the  U of  G Faculty  Association’s  1999  awards  for  excellence  in  teaching  and  academic  librarianship 
are,  from  left,  Prof.  David  Murray,  Prof.  Serge  Desmarais,  Lome  Bruce,  Prof.  Susan  Brown,  Tim  Sauer  and  Prof. 
Nate  Perkins.  Missing  from  photo  is  Prof.  Mark  Baker.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


EADYTO  LEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
MICRONUTRIENT  INITIATIVE 

Frank  Eady,  OAC’s  director  of 
international  development,  is  tak- 
ing a two-year  leave  of  absence 
beginning  in  January  to  assume  the 
position  of  deputy  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Micronutrient  Initiative 
with  the  International  Develop- 
ment Research  Centre  in  Ottawa. 
Funded  by  agencies  such  as  the 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  and  the  World  Bank 
and  working  to  deliver  programs 
through  organizations  such  as 
UNICEF,  this  initiative  is  directed 
towards  eliminating  micronutrient 
malnutrition.  Main  target  groups 
are  women  of  child-bearing  age  and 
children  in  developing  countries. 


JOB  ANALYSIS  FOCUS  OF  TALK 

Prof.  Steven  Cronshaw,  Psychology, 
was  an  invited  speaker  at  the  Inter- 
national Workshop  on  Trends  in 
Occupational  Analysis,  hosted  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  this  month  by  Centro 
Internacional  para  a Educa<;ao,  Tra- 
balho  e Transfer£ncia  de  Tecnolo- 
gia.  His  topic  was  “The  Use  of  Func- 
tional Job  Analysis  in  Training  and 
Curriculum  Development.” 


The  U OF  G Faculty  Association 
recently  honoured  seven 
faculty  and  librarians  with  awards 
for  excellence  in  teaching  and 
academic  librarianship  at  U of  G. 

The  teaching  awards  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  student  evaluations,  let- 
ters of  support  from  students  and 
colleagues  and  the  recipients'  efforts 
in  the  area  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment 

Prof.  Mark  Baker,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  received  the  Distin- 
guished Professor  Award  for  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science.  A faculty  member  at  Guelph 
since  1988,  Baker  was  cited  for  his 
involvement  in  the  creation  of  new 
core  courses  for  chemistry  and  his 
development  of  course  material,  his 
accessibility  to  students,  his  enthusi- 
asm in  the  classroom  and  his  ability 
to  explain  complex  concepts. 

The  Distinguished  Professor 
Award  for  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences  went  to 
Prof.  Serge  Desmarais,  Psychology, 
who  joined  U of  G in  1995.  He  was 
commended  for  his  ability  to  engage 
student  interest,  to  facilitate  discus- 
sions that  integrate  and  apply  mate- 
rial, to  present  complex  subjects  in  a 
simple  and  easily  accessible  manner, 
and  to  nurture  the  skills  that  make  it 
possible  for  learning  to  be  lifelong. 

The  Distinguished  Professor 
Award  for  the  College  of  Arts  was 
presented  to  Prof.  David  Murray, 
History,  who  joined  U of  G in  1967 
and  served  as  dean  of  the  college 
from  1980  to  1991.  He  was  also  this 
year’s  recipient  of  the  College  of  Arts 
Teaching  Award.  Murray  was  cited 
for  his  scholarship,  his  passion  for 
his  subject  and  his  support  and  en- 
couragement of  students. 

Prof.  Nate  Perkins,  Landscape 
Architecture,  a faculty  member  at 
Guelph  since  1990,  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Professor  Award  for  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College.  De- 
scribed by  his  nominators  as  some- 
one who  epitomizes  the  learner- 


centred  educator,  Perkins  was 
lauded  for  his  openness,  his  dedica- 
tion to  teaching  and  his  ability  to 
challenge  students  to  explore  their 
potential  and  to  think  independ- 
ently. 

The  UGFA  presented  its  1999 
Special  Merit  Award  to  Prof.  Susan 
Brown,  Literatures  and  Performance 
Studies  in  English,  who  joined  U of 
G in  1991.  She  was  commended  for 
her  accessibility  to  students  and  her 
commitment  to  innovation  in  the 
classroom,  developing  new  forms  of 
learning  and  making  learning  and 
research  more  accessible  to  students. 
She  was  also  cited  for  her  work  as  a 
member  of  the  department  curricu- 
lum committee  and  as  chair  of  the 
College  of  Arts  awards  committee. 

The  UGFA’s  Academic  Librari- 
anship Award,  presented  joindy  for 


UOF  G rarely  closes  down  in  bad 
weather,  but  when  it  does, 
your  best  sources  of  information  are 
the  radio  and  TV.  Stations  in 
Guelph,  Kitchener-W aterloo  and 
Toronto  are  immediately  notified  if 
the  president  decides  to  shut  U of  G 
because  of  weather  or  an  emergency. 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  U of  G 
will  post  a flashing  news  bulletin 
about  any  closure  on  its  World  Wide 
Web  home  page  and  update  it  regu- 
larly as  required.  The  campus 
switchboard  will  also  have  a re- 
corded message  about  the  closure, 
but  if  you  try  calling  in,  you’ll  proba- 
bly find  the  line  jammed  with  other 
people  trying  to  get  through. 

The  president  or  a designate  de- 
cides whether  to  close  the  University 
or  restrict  activities  on  the  basis  of  a 
combination  of  factors,  such  as  the 
amount  of  snow,  the  forecast  and 
road  conditions.  The  decision  is 
made  on  the  advice  of  the  executive 


the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
award,  went  to  Tim  Sauer,  head  of 
Collections  Services,  who  joined  U 
of  G in  1972,  and  Lome  Bruce,  a li- 
brarian in  Collections  Services  who 
joined  the  University  in  1982.  Bruce, 
a former  chair  of  the  UGFA,  also 
won  this  award  in  1996. 

The  two  were  lauded  for  their 
dedication,  professionalism  and  co- 
operative efforts  in  restructuring  the 
allocation  of  library  resources.  They 
played  an  integral  role  in  developing 
and  implementing  U of  G’s  first  ac- 
quisitions formula,  then  when  it 
came  time  to  revise  the  formula, 
were  leaders  in  developing  the  new 
ACCESS  model.  Wrote  one  nomina- 
tor: “Their  efforts  have  been  essen- 
tial to  preserving  and  enhancing 
teaching  and  scholarship  at  the  Uni- 
versity.” 


director  of  Facilities  and  Hospitality 
Services,  who  may  consult  with 
other  institutions  in  the  area,  local 
police  and  transportation  services 
and  area  weather  information  serv- 
ices. 

If  the  president  decides  to  close 
the  University,  the  executive  director 
of  Facilities  and  Hospitality  Services 
advises  Security  Services  and  the  di- 
rector of  Communications  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  who  will  initiate  the 
closing  procedures.  If  the  closure  is 
outside  regular  business  hours,  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  before  7 a.m.  to 
contact  radio  and  television  media, 
post  the  flashing  bulletin  on  the  Web 
and  inform  Telecommunications  to 
change  the  switchboard  greeting.  If 
the  closure  occurs  during  regular 
business  hours,  additional  steps  will 
be  taken  to  notify  key  campus  units 
by  telephone  and  all  departments  by 
fax  broadcast.  Messages  will  also  be 
posted  on  library  terminals  and 


GENETICIST  TO  DISCUSS  NEW 
APPROACH  TO  SPERM  SEXING 

Prof.  Stan  Blecher,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  will  be  an  invited 
speaker  at  the  International  Embryo 
Transfer  Society  Symposium  on 
Sperm  Sexing  to  be  held  ]an.  8 in 
\ Maastricht,  Netherlands.  He  will 

Immunological  Sexing  of  Sperm.’ 


ATHLETICS  DEPARTMENT 
HONOURS  RETIREMENT 

A reception  will  be  held  Dec.  14  for 
Tony  D’Angelo,  who  is  retiring 
from  the  Department  of  Athletics 
after  30  years.  The  reception  will 
run  from  4 to  7 p.m.  in  the  Whip- 
pletree  on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre.  Cost  is  $10.  RSVP  to  Janis 
Macpherson  at  Ext.  6133. 


main  entrances  to  University  build- 
ings, advising  students  and  staff  to 
monitor  local  radio  and  TV  stations. 

The  director  of  Communications 
and  Public  Affairs  will  also  check  the 
University’s  Web  calendar  and  in- 
form organizers  of  any  events  or 
large  gatherings  planned  for  that  day 
or  evening. 

Except  for  essential  services,  a 
campus  closing  is  firm  and  not  left  to 
the  discretion  of  individuals  or  de- 
partments unless  special  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  the  president 
and  Security  Services.  Essential  serv- 
ices are  Student  Housing  Services, 
Facilities  and  Hospitality  Services, 
Telecommunications  Services/ 
switchboard,  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services,  Security  Serv- 
ices, Student  Health  Services,  Child- 
Care  Services,  Research  Station  Op- 
erations, Animal-Care  Services,  the 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital  and 
on-campus  animal  units. 


Turn  to  Radio  in  Bad  Weather 
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ACCOUNTABILITY  AND 
OPENNESS  TO  WHOM? 

Vice-president  (research)  Larry 
Milligans  Nov.  10  reply  to  my  Oct. 
27  letter,  “Is  the  University  of 
Guelph’s  Constitutional  Mission  for 
Sale?”  is  rather  superciliously 
inflated  in  its  rhetorical  reminder  to 
me  that  the  University  of  Guelph  is 
“a  research-intensive  institution,” 
but  it  is  void  of  substance  in  speak- 
ing to  the  deep  structural  problem  I 
raise. 

His  letter  reiterates  at  length  the 
institutional  levels  and  operations  of 
the  granting  process  to  Guelph’s  ag- 
ricultural researchers,  but  provides 
no  evidence  at  all  that  these  funding 
channels  are  not  more  and  more  ex- 
clusively structured  to  serve  the 
private-profit  interests  of  mass- 
production  agribusiness  corpora- 
tions off  campus. 

Prof.  Milligan  indicates  that  I 
should  provide  more  evidence  to 
substantiate  the  problem  I allege, 
which  his  reply  does  nothing  to  an- 
swer. I am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  oblige. 

• Here  is  what  the  Canadian 
Agri-Food  Research  Council’s  1997 
to  2002  “national  strategy,”  which  is 
distributed  with  the  approval  of  the 
VP  (research)  by  the  OAC  dean’s 
office,  says  to  University  researchers 
(emphases  added):  “Increasing 

competition  for  research  funding . . . 
vAW  demand  that  Canada  identifies 
its  research  strengths  and 
capabilities  to  focus  on  those  areas 
with  highest  value  and  return  on 
investment.  . . . Priorities  for  applied 
research  are  set  by  the  marketplace 
via  partnerships,  e.g.,  industry  funds 
research  that  fits  their  priorities  .... 
Augmented  private-sector  parti- 


cipation in  research  priority-setting 
will . . . ensure  scientists  have  access 
to  the  appropriate  market  signals , are 
aware  of  the  technology  requirements 
of  industry  and  can  focus  their 
research  appropriately .”  How,  we 
need  to  ask,  can  such  an  agenda  be 
compatible  with  the  University’s 
commitment  to  academic 
autonomy  and  the  search  for  truth 
free  of  interference  by  powerful 
external  interests? 

• Here  is  what  Prof.  Ann  Clark,  Plant 
Agriculture,  reports  in  a paper 
presented  at  the  October  1999 
Conference  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers: 
“At  the  University  of  Guelph  from 
1987  to  1997  (during  Prof. 
Milligan’s  term  as  VP),  provincial 
funding  decreased  by  69  per  cent 
(while)  business/industry  funding 
increased  by  117  per  cent.  . . . 
Government  has  channelized  and 
harnessed  the  public  research 
capability  of  Canada  to  the  service  of 
proprietary  (industrial)  interests — 
‘Non-proprietar/  research  of  tire 
sort  that  benefits  everyone  ...  is  of 
no  interest  to  industry  sponsors.” 
Prof.  Clark  identifies  integrated 
pest  management,  organic  farming, 
management-intensive  grazing  and 
small-scale  producer  co-operatives 
as  complementary  alternatives  to 
factory-processed  livestock  and  ge- 
netically engineered  commodities. 
But  she  reports  that  they  have  re- 
ceived “virtually  undetectable 
amounts  allocated  to  support"  (her 
emphasis).  Industry  agendas,  she 
says,  “are  systematically  inserted 
into  permanent  tenure-track  and 
support  positions  at  every  level  of 
Canadian  academia.  . . . Thus,  the 
roughly  $10  million  (1998  figures) 
which  industry  invests  to  support 


proprietary  research  at  Guelph  al- 
lows it  to  leverage  (by  infrastructure 
use)  a healthy  chunk  of  the  much 
larger  (roughly  $250  million)  tax- 
payer investment  at  the  University.” 

• Here  is  what  Arpad  Pusztai,  a 
pro-GMO  researcher  and  world 
authority  on  lectin,  whose  research 
on  genetically  modified  potatoes 
showed  severe  gastrointestinal  tract 
damage  to  rats,  said  of  the  industry’s 
treatment  of  independent  research 
on  genetically  modified  foods  (an 
area  U of  G specializes  in):  “I  can  say 
from  my  experience  if  anyone  dares 
to  say  anything  even  slightly 
contra-indicative,  they  are  vilified 
and  totally  destroyed.”  His  research 
has  since  been  vindicated  by 
publication  in  the  prestigious 
medical  journal  Lancet  (Oct.  16, 
1999),  but  his  case  has  become  an 
international  cause  celebre  that 
clearly  reveals  the  heavy-handed 
repression  of  critical  research  by 
powerful  private  corporations 
whose  profits  are  negatively  affected. 
How,  the  question  persists,  can  a 
University  allow  its  research 
priorities  to  be  set  by  uncritical 
“partnerships”  with  such  interests? 

• As  a member  of  the  Animal-Care 

Committee  and  subcommittee  at 
this  University,  I worked  to 
introduce  one  optional  category  of 
“Purpose  of  Animal  Use”  on 

experimental  protocols,  which 

recognized  that  many  experiments 
are  performed  on  animals  to 
“reduce  costs  or  increase  revenues 
for  private  enterprises”  as  their 
“primary  purpose.”  My  supporting 
argument  was  that  this  category  of 
choice  was  required  so  that 

researchers  and  the  University  did 
not  misrepresent  the  justification  of 
experiments  on  animals  by 


concealing  the  primary  purpose  if  it 
was  one.  No  one  denied  the  reality  of 
this  primary  purpose.  Indeed,  a 
critic  rejected  the  proposal  on  the 
grounds  that  no  relevant  research 
would  be  performed  at  Guelph 
“ unless  there  was  a profit  in  it.” 
Another  researcher,  in  support  of 
providing  the  category,  observed 
that  “there  are  hardly  any  studies 
done  now  that  are  not  for  profit.” 
The  motion  was  passed  by  the 
committee,  but  was  refused  enact- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  “it  was  a 
University  policy  issue.”  Prof. 
Milligan,  to  whom  the  committee 
reports,  has  not  acted  on  the 
motion.  How  can  the  University 
continue  to  repress  from  its  animal 
experimental  protocols  the  actual 
primary  purpose  for  experimenting 
on  tens  of  thousands  of  animals  and 
still  preserve  its  institutional  com- 
mitment to  truth? 

• Agricultural  researchers  on 
campus  now  report  a widespread 
fear  that  the  future  funding  of  any  of 
their  work  or  the  possibility  of  career 
advancement  will  be  jettisoned  if 
they  ever  question  or  criticize  the 
systematic  steering  of  research 
grants,  activities  and  priorities 
towards  serving  the  for-profit 
interests  of  industrial  agribusiness 
corporations. 

Conclusion?  The  problem  is 
quite  undeniable,  but  sustained  by  a 
culture  of  denial.  Government  re- 
search funding  has  been  re- 
engineered to  slant  the  granting  pro- 
cess towards  the  overriding  objec- 
tive of  serving  large-scale  private 
corporations,  Ontarian  or  not, 
whose  sole  objective  is  to  achieve 
maximum  monetary  returns  for  pri- 
vate shareholders.  Those  who  ra- 
tionalize or  deny  the  problem 


repress  a basic  fact  that  the  Universi- 
ty’s constitutional  goal  of  the  search 
for  truth  by  the  sharing  of  knowledge 
and  the  resources  for  achieving  it  is 
oppositely  structured  to  the  quest  for 
monetary  profit  by  private  corpora- 
tions through  the  private  appropria- 
tion of  knowledge  and  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  external  stockholders. 

Until  this  home  truth  is  recog- 
nized, hollow  phrases  of  “peer  re- 
view” and  “accountability”  will 
obfuscate  the  value  crisis  that  is  now 
endangering  the  University.  U of  G 
should  not  continue  uncritically 
down  the  road  of  research  for  corpo- 
rate profit  and  accountability  to  ex- 
ternal money  interests  in  place  of 
independent  inquiry  and  the  search 
for  truth  free  from  domination  by 
powerful  private  interests.  Whatever 
an  eminent  transgenic  pig  specialist 
tells  us,  the  University  of  Guelph’s  re- 
search and  learning  mission  is  threat- 
ened at  the  core  by  this  agenda. 

Prof.  John  McMurtry 
Department  of  Philosophy 

A LEAF  HOTLINE? 

I wonder  if  the  powers  that  deploy  the 
Madvac  have  ever  considered  that 
those  of  us  who  wish  a spotless  cam- 
pus may  do  our  bit  to  help  them.  In  a 
nutshell,  my  idea  is  this:  a leaf  hot- 
line! Perhaps  the  extension  5323 
(L-E-A-F)  could  be  used,  so  when- 
ever we  spot  one  or  two  leaves  spoil- 
ing the  sidewalks,  we  could  summon 
the  Madvac.  Perhaps  a couple  of 
cherry  lights  could  be  added  to  it  to 
make  spectators  aware  of  the  urgency 
of  leaf  vacuuming  and  that  we  take  it 
seriously. 

Alan  Belk 
Department  of  Philosophy 
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Acupuncture  Care  Centre 

A DIVISION  OF  ORIENTAL  HEALING  ARTS  RESEARCH  INC. 

15  Surrey  St.  West,  Unit  3 A • Guelph,  ON  NlH  3R3  CANADA 
Fax.  (519)  763-9047  • Phone:  (519)  763-6340 


EFFECTIVE  APPLICATION: 


Pain  management:  postoperative,  sports  injuiy, 
automobile  and  industrial  accidents.  Stroke, 
rehabilitation,  headache,  menstrual  cramps, 
tennis  elbow,  fibromyalgia,  osteoarthritis,  carpal 
tunnel  syndrome,  asthma  AND  allergies. 


THE  FULL  RANGE  OF  ACUPUNCTURE  APPLICATIONS  IS 
MUCH  BROADER,  AS  RECOGNIZED  FOR  YEARS  BY  THE 
WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  (WHO). 


The  University's  staff  health  plan 
covers  $300  per  year  for  acupuncture. 


’99  MODEL  YEAR  CLEAROUT 
PRICING  ON  REMAINING  STOCK 

❖ GOLF  ❖ BEETLE  ❖ JETTA  ❖ PASSAT 
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Locking  System 
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ABS  Brakes 

NO  CHARGE 
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4 Air  Bags 

dual  front  & side 
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Alarm  System 


12  Year  Rust 

Perforation 

Warranty 


TURBO  DIESEL  AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSION 
GOLF  & JETTA  NOW  A VAILABLE 


Johnson  Volkswagen 


359  Woodlawn  Rd.  W. 

Just  west  of  the  Hanlon  Exp. 

824-9150  Drivers  worte<£^ 

See  our  cars  on  guelphonline.com 
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Hear!  Hear! 

U of  G graduate  student  hopes  to  help  design  digital  hearing  aid  with  greater  acuity  than  conventional  analogue  devices 


Graduate  student  Ed  Chau,  left,  is  working  with  Prof.  Bob  Dony  to  help  develop  a hearing 
aid  that  could  screen  out  background  noise.  photo  by  dean  palmer/scenario  imaging 


Helping  to  solve  the  biggest  problem 
affecting  people  who  wear  hearing  aids 
is  more  than  academic  for  Ed  Chau,  a master’s 
student  in  the  School  of  Engineering.  Among 
the  millions  of  people  who  could  benefit  from 
more  powerful  hearing  aids  able  to  screen  out 
distorting  background  noise  is  Chau  himself. 

“I’m  not  happy  with  what  I have,”  he  says, 
referring  to  the  devices  he  has  worn  for  the  past 
seven  years  to  compensate  for  hereditary  hear- 
ing loss. 

Bringing  to  Guelph  an  industrial  scholar- 
ship worth  $13,800  a year,  he  hopes  to  help  a 
young  Waterloo-based  company  develop  the 
computing  smarts  for  integrated  circuits  to  be 
used  in  digital  hearing  aids,  which  promise 
greater  acuity  than  conventional  analogue  de- 
vices. 

“Technically,  he  has  excellent  qualifications 
to  do  this  research,”  says  engineering  professor 
Bob  Dony  of  his  new  graduate  student.  “The 
fact  that  he  wears  hearing  aids  is  an  interesting 
addition  to  his  complement  of  interests.” 
Newly  arrived  this  fall,  Chau  carried  a 
post-graduate  industrial  scholarship  jointly 
funded  by  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council,  U of  G and  dspfactory 
Ltd.,  a recent  spinoff  of  hearing  aid  manufac- 
turer Unitron  in  Kitchener.  Established  about 
18  months  ago,  the  company  makes  integrated 
circuits  that  perform  extremely  low-powered 
digital  signal  processing  for  potential  use  in  a 
range  of  applications. 

About  five  million  hearing  aids  are  fitted 
every  year  worldwide,  says  dspfactory  presi- 
dent Dan  Murray.  Beyond  those  devices,  he 
says  his  company’s  technology  might  power 
computer  chips  used  in  cellular  phones,  port- 
able speech  recognition  systems,  speech  re- 
corders for  portable  personal  organizers  and 
noise-reducing  headsets. 

Chau  came  to  Guelph  after  discussions  in- 
volving Dony  and  Todd  Schneider,  dspfacto- 
r/s  vice-president,  technology  (the  two  met 


several  years  ago  in  Waterloo). 

Under  the  terms  of  his  scholarship,  Chau 
spends  one  day  a week  working  for  dspfactory, 
following  up  on  two  terms  he  spent  there  dur- 
ing undergraduate  co-op  placements  from  the 
University  of  Waterloo. 

“I  was  looking  specifically  for  hearing  aid 
companies,”  he  says.  “Ideally,  I’ll  be  able  to  de- 
velop a superior  neural  network  algorithm  lor 
use  in  audio  signal  processing.” 

Most  hearing  aids  still  use  analogue  tech- 
nology to  amplify  sounds,  but  Schneider  says 
the  digital  market  is  expanding  rapidly,  much 
as  an  earlier  wave  overtook  analogue  telecom- 


munications a decade  ago.  “The  computing 
power  we  put  in  your  ear  is  as  much  as  in  desk- 
top PCs  of  a couple  of  years  ago,”  he  says. 

His  company  plans  to  take  its  prototype 
digital  chip  for  hearing  aids  into  full-scale  pro- 
duction in  about  six  months. 

That’s  music  to  the  ears  of  people  such  as 
Chau,  who  says  digital  processing  power  is  the 
key  xo  solving  Xhe  biggest  affliction  lor  users  ol 
hearing  aids:  background  noise. 

“A  lot  of  the  problem  that  people  have  with 
hearing  aids  is  that  speech  perception  or 
speech  intelligibility  decreases  dramatically 
from  a quiet  to  a noisy  environment." 


Processing  audio  signals  properly  requires 
millions  of  mathematical  calculations,  a formi- 
dable challenge  for  a miniature  chip  nestled  in- 
side a hearing  aid  or  a cell  phone. 

“There’s  so  much  computational  power  in 
such  a small  package,”  says  Dony.  “To  get  it  so 
tiny,  you’re  really  pushing  the  limits  of  inte- 
grated circuit  technology.” 

At  first  glance,  this  project  looks  like  a de- 
parture for  Dony,  who  studies  image  process- 
ing for  medical  imaging,  remote  sensing  and 
telerobotics  as  part  of  the  Intelligent  Systems 
Laboratory  in  the  School  of  Engineering.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Guelph  Natural  Compu- 
tation Research  Group  linking  faculty  in  his 
school  with  the  Department  of  Computing 
and  Information  Science. 

“I’ve  done  a lot  of  work  with  images,”  he 
says.  “Those  approaches  can  be  applied  to 
audio  and  speech  signals.  It’s  just  a natural  ex- 
tension of  the  work  I’ve  been  doing.” 

Equipped  with  detectors  capable  of  direc- 
tional processing,  tomorrow’s  hearing  aids  are 
expected  to  permit  the  user  to  focus  on  a con- 
versation even  in  the  middle  of  cocktail  party 
rhubarb. 

“Whatever  you  face,  the  algorithm  will  am- 
plify the  sound  from  the  front,”  says  Chau, 
who  had  hearing  aids  fitted  seven  years  ago  af- 
ter his  impairment  worsened.  “If  others 
around  you  aren’t  talking  to  you,  you’ll  have 
less  trouble  because  the  hearing  aid  will  help 
focus  on  sound  coming  from  in  front.” 

His  hearing  loss  is  moderately  severe,  mak- 
ing him  unable  to  pick  up  high  frequencies  in 
particular.  “If  the  phone  rings,  I won’t  hear  it. 
The  lower  frequencies  are  mostly  OK,  but  l 
have  some  loss.” 

Dony  expects  to  use  some  of  the  \J  of  G 1 
funding  approved  fast  year  by  the  Canada  / 
Foundation  for  Innovation  and  Ontario  In- 
vestment Trust  to  upgrade  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering’s signal  processing  lab  for  this  and 
related  projects. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Studies  Offer  Insight  Into  Lives  of  Squeegee  Kids 

Province  should  be  thinking  of  alternative  forms  of  employment  for  squeegee  kids,  researcher  says 


SQUEEGEE  KIDS  in  Toronto  are 
less  likely  to  sell  drugs,  break 
into  cars  or  buildings,  shoplift  and 
engage  in  violence  than  street  youth 
not  engaged  in  squeegee  cleaning, 
according  to  a study  by  Prof. 
William  O’Grady,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology.  They  also  have  a 
better  mental  outlook  than  non- 
squeegee street  kids. 

“Because  they’re  working,  squee- 
gee kids  lead  more  structured  days,” 
said  O’Grady.  “They’re  working, 
making  money.  We  found  that 
they’re  less  reliant  on  the  state  for 
support  than  other  street  youth  are, 
less  likely  to  use  shelters  and  less 
likely  to  go  without  food.  They  tend 
to  have  money  in  hand  on  a regular 
basis,  so  in  many  cases  are  relatively 
better  off  than  other  youth  who  are 
marginally  employed  and  paid  peri- 
odically.” 

Commenting  on  recent  legisla- 
tion that  would  mean  fines  for 
squeegee  kids,  O’Grady  says:  Given 
our  findings,  I think  the  provincial 
government  should  be  thinking  of 
alternative  forms  of  employment  for 
squeegee  kids,  rather  than  just  trying 


to  rid  the  province  of  a perceived 
problem.” 

He  also  conducted  a second 
study  of  360  homeless  youth  in  To- 
ronto, finding  that  sexual  and  physi- 
cal abuse  leads  many  young  people 
to  a life  on  the  streets  and  that  lack  of 
housing  prevents  many  from  find- 
ing regular  paid  employment. 

The  squeegee  study,  reported  in 
Security  Journal,  found  that  of  a 
group  of  107  homeless  Toronto 
youths,  less  than  one-quarter  (24 
per  cent)  engaged  in  theft  under  $50, 
versus  75  per  cent  of  non-squeegee 
youth.  Less  than  half  of  squeegee 
kids  sell  drugs,  compared  with  66 
per  cent  of  non-squeegee  kids. 
Squeegee  kids  feel  depressed  often 
or  always  28  per  cent  of  the  time  and 
suicidal  12  per  cent  of  the  time,  ver- 
sus 58  per  cent  and  33  per  cent  re- 
spectively for  non-squeegee  kids. 

The  study,  titled  “Sub- 
Employment  and  Street  Youths:  An 
Analysis  of  the  Impact  of  Squeegee 
Cleaning  on  Homeless  Youth,”  was 
co-authored  by  graduate  students 
Rob  Bright  and  Eric  Cohen. 

The  study  of  360  homeless  youth 


found  that  43  per  cent  had  spent  at 
least  part  of  their  childhood  in  foster 
care  or  group  homes.  Nineteen  per 
cent  of  males  and  40  per  cent  of  fe- 
males cited  sexual  abuse  as  a key  fac- 
tor leading  to  their  life  on  the  streets, 
and  39  per  cent  of  males  and  59  per 
cent  of  females  identified  physical 
abuse  as  a further  factor.  These  fig- 
ures are  significantly  higher  than  in- 
cidences among  the  general 
population. 

The  study,  “Making  Money,  the 
Shout  Clinic  Report  on  Homeless 
Youth  and  Employment,”  was  re- 
leased in  October.  O’Grady  and  co- 
authors Steve  Gaetz  and  Bryan  Vail- 
lancourt  employed  ex-street  kids  to 
carry  out  the  interviews.  The  Shout 
Clinic  is  a Jarvis  Street  facility  look- 
ing after  the  health  needs  of  street 
youth.  The  report  was  funded  by 
Human  Resources  and  Develop- 
ment Canada  and  the  City  of  To- 
ronto. 

The  researchers  also  found  that 
those  in  the  sex  trade  come  from  the 
most  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
Sexual  and  physical  abuse  has  led 
them  to  leave  home  earlier,  which 


means  they  also  have  less  education 
and  underdeveloped  work  skills. 
Rates  of  depression  among  this 
group  were  the  highest  of  all  youth 
surveyed. 

The  study  found  that  street 
youth  cluster  around  certain  pat- 
terns of  making  money: 

• panhandling  or  squeegeeing; 

• crime  and/or  selling  drugs; 

• social  assistance; 

• sex  trade  (prostitution,  escort 
services,  stripping);  and 

• paid  employment. 

The  study  found  that  street 
youth  by  definition  lack  a key  deter- 
minant of  employability:  housing. 
The  survey  found  that  without 
housing,  the  search  for  work  is  diffi- 
cult — no  address  to  put  on  an  ap- 
plication, no  telephone  to  receive 
calls,  no  place  to  prepare  for  inter- 
views. 

O’Grady  began  researching  un- 
employed youth  early  in  this  decade 
while  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

“Living  in  downtown  Toronto 
for  the  past  15  years,  I’ve  witnessed 
growing  numbers  of  marginalized 
youth,”  he  says.  “The  media  have 


been  quite  critical  of  their  activities, 
but  using  anecdotal  evidence  rather 
than  informed  opinion.  I find  this  a 
very  useful  and  worthwhile  area  of  re- 
search because  it  is  current  and  rele- 
vant, and  can  inform  and  influence  the 
shaping  of  public  policy.” 

He  has  several  more  studies  under 
way.  One  is  a case  study  funded  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  of  10  long-term  squee- 
gee kids.  “We’re  looking  at  how 
squeegee  kids  live  every  day  — what 
do  they  eat,  how  do  they  get  places, 
how  do  they  spend  their  money,  what 
do  they  do  with  their  leisure  time?” 
For  several  years,  O’Grady  has  ex- 
tensively studied  the  methods  young 
people  use  to  get  their  hands  on  ciga- 
rettes. He  and  co-authors  Mark 
Asbridge  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  Tom  Abernathy  of  the  Central 
West  Health  Planning  Information 
Network  in  Hamilton  recently  pub- 
lished a paper  in  Tobacco  Control  on 
factors  affecting  tobacco  sales  to  On- 
tario youth.  A lengthier  paper  on  the 
subject  will  appear  early  next  year  in 
Canadian  Journal  of  Criminology. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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2.  A Conceptual  Framework  for  Guelph’s  Performance  Indicators 


The  framework  proposed  by  the  working 
group  modifies  and  extends  the  approach 
outlined  in  the  document  A Primer  on 
Performance  Indicators  (Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada,  June 
1995),  which  elaborates  on  the  input- 
process-output  (IPO)  model. 

The  identification  of  the  critical  concepts 
involved  in  the  measurement  of  complex  sys- 
tems is  an  important  first  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a framework.  The  development  of 
student  writing  skills  is  used  as  an  example. 

• The  Behaviour:  This  is  a description  of  the 
behaviour  of  interest  — in  this  case,  learn- 
ing skills. 

• The  Criterion  (Criteria):  The  critical  aspects 
of  behaviour;  one  example  is  the  improve- 
ment in  writing  skills. 

• The  Measure-.  The  definition  of  quality  and 
quantity  dimensions  of  writing  skills:  clarity 
of  argument,  organization  and  sentence 
structure. 

• The  Method:  A description  of  the  process  by 
which  the  measures  will  be  attained  — per- 
haps by  pre-post  testing  or  by  subjective 
measures  obtained  by  surveys  of  students 
who  respond  to  their  perceived  improve- 
ment in  various  aspects  of  writing  skills. 

• The  Standard:  Provide  a benchmark  that  en- 
ables a measure  of  performance  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a measure  of  effectiveness.  For 
example,  an  actual  improvement  in  writing 
skills  of  50  per  cent  can  be  compared  with  an 
institutional  goal  of  70  per  cent. 

A systematic  approach  to  developing  a 
modified  IPO  framework  involves  at  least 
three  important  phases. 

Phase  1:  Problem  Analysis 
• Define  clearly  the  strategic  institutional 
goals,  missions,  policy  issues  or  account- 
ability requirements. 

• Define  the  performance  criteria  — the  sys- 
tem outputs  or  outcomes. 

• Identify  input  and  process  indicators  that 
influence  outcomes  (performance).  Input 
indicators  represent  what  universities  start 
with  in  terms  of  “resources”  (students,  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  facility  characteristics).  Proc- 
ess indicators  refer  to  what  universities  do 
with  the  inputs  (programs  and  processes 
such  as  curricula,  use  of  technology,  stu- 
dent/teaching ratios,  and  student  and  fac- 
ulty support  services). 

• Identify  the  external  context  indicators  that 
measure  surrounding  conditions  such  as 
public  funding,  demographics,  economic 


and  socio-cultural  conditions,  social  goals 
and  cultures,  historical  matters,  and  re- 
gional and  political  aspects.  Generally,  these 
factors  impinge  on  institutions  but  are  be- 
yond their  influence  and  control. 

• Select  reference  points  or  “benchmark  lev- 
els” to  measure  effectiveness.  Actual  per- 
formance can  be  evaluated  (assessed, 
judged)  in  relation  to  benchmarked  values 
at  a point  in  time  or  over  time  or  in  com- 
parison with  other  institutions. 

• Understand  the  constraints  and  difficulties 
in  measuring  performance  and  effective- 
ness. 

Phase  2:  Define  the  Critical  Questions 

• Select  the  most  relevant  criterion  behav- 
iours/processes. 

• For  each  behaviour,  select  the  appropriate 
criteria. 

Phase  3:  Develop  the  Appropriate  Measures 
and  Methods 

• For  each  criterion  behaviour,  select  key 
measures  and  methods. 

• The  following  dimensions  are  some  of  the 
factors  that  are  normally  taken  into  account 
in  developing  and  selecting  measures: 

* effectiveness  — does  the  measure 
achieve  its  purpose? 

* ease  of  use  — the  simplicity  of  applica- 
tion; 

* cost,  not  only  in  terms  of  money  but  also 
personnel  and  time; 

* validity  — the  extent  to  which  the  meas- 
ure generates  data  that  reflect  the  specific 
behaviours  or  operations  as  they  actually 
occur;  and 

* reliability  — the  extent  to  which  re- 
peated applications  of  the  measure  and 
method  will  yield  similar  outcomes. 

Consider  the  following  example  that  com- 
bines all  components  of  the  modified  IPO 
framework.  Suppose  a university’s  strategic 
goal  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  students  who 
withdraw  from  school  after  their  first  year  of 
studies.  The  performance  indicator  chosen  is 
the  retention  rate  — the  percentage  of  first- 
year  students  who  continue  to  the  second  year. 
Assume  that  the  current  retention  rate  is  80  per 
cent  and  that  the  benchmark  or  standard  on 
which  to  measure  effectiveness  is  set  by  the 
university  at  90  per  cent.  The  retention  rate  is 
easy  to  measure  from  registrarial  records  and 
satisfies  many  of  the  other  desirable  dimen- 
sions listed  above. 

As  part  of  Phase  2,  the  university  identifies 
several  inputs  and  processes  that  it  believes  in- 


fluence retention  rates  — student  quality,  fac- 
ulty teaching  quality,  examination  techniques, 
class  size  and  the  availability  of  student  finan- 
cial assistance. 

The  university  continues  to  admit  a large 
proportion  of  entering  students  with  A high- 
school  averages  (high-quality  inputs)  and 
awards  financial  assistance  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic merit,  has  them  attend  first-year  lecture 
classes  taught  by  experienced  tenured  faculty 
(high-quality  faculty  input)  and  uses 
multiple-choice  tests  (process)  to  measure 
cognitive  outcomes. 

It  introduces  two  changes  in  processes  that 
the  university  believes  will  help  achieve  the 
new  benchmark  — more  class  sections  (small 
class  sizes,  reduced  student/faculty  ratios  and 
greater  opportunities  for  faculty/student  inter- 
action) and  optional  sessions  designed  to  rem- 
edy typical  high  school/university  transitional 
problems.  All  of  this  may  occur  within  an  ex- 
ternal context  of  dwindling  institutional  re- 
sources because  of  a restrictive  government 
fiscal  policy. 

Cautions  and  Caveats  Regarding  the  Use 
and  Interpretation  of  Indicators 

This  straightforward  example  serves  to 
illustrate  potential  problems  associated 
with  the  use  and  interpretation  of  per- 
formance indicators. 

• Attributing  the  causes  of  success  and  failure  in 
outcomes  is  often  difficult. 

All  factors  that  influence  retention  must  be 
taken  in  account.  For  example,  suppose  that 
the  retention  rate  was  as  high  as  was  targeted. 
Is  it  possible  to  identify  the  contributing  causes 
of  success?  Did  the  institution’s  changed  pro- 
cesses play  important  independent  roles?  If  the 
institutional  retention  target  was  not  met,  does 
this  suggest  that  the  university’s  new  processes 
were  ineffective?  Perhaps,  but  suppose  all  stu- 
dents who  needed  help  had  refused  to  attend 
the  remedial  seminars  or  more  who  had  not  re- 
ceived financial  assistance  had  left  the  univer- 
sity because  of  financial  difficulties. 

Two  main  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  First, 
changes  in  indicated  performance  over  time 
cannot  be  linked  with  certainty  to  causes  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  rule  out  other  influ- 
ences in  producing  desired  performances. 
Results  should  therefore  be  interpreted  with 
much  caution,  and  continual  experimentation 
may  be  necessary  to  identify  behaviour  that  in- 
fluences outcomes.  Second,  the  availability  of 
and  changes  in  institutional  inputs  and  pro- 
cesses are  insufficient  to  guarantee  various 
outcomes.  Instead,  we  must  use  a “matrix”  ap- 


proach. For  example,  the  availability  of  institu- 
tional resources  to  students  is  one  thing  to  be 
measured,  but  the  extent  to  which  students  use 
the  available  resources  is  another.  So,  too,  is 
their  perceived  satisfaction  with  (effectiveness 
of)  the  services  they  used. 

• Changes  in  input  and  processes  that  deal  with 
one  institutional  goal  may  conflict  with  other 
goals. 

* Reallocating  more  time  of  the  senior  fac- 
ulty to  teach  introductory  courses  may 
have  adverse  effects  on  their  research  ac- 
tivities and  limit  their  time  for  graduate 
student  supervision. 

* The  use  of  multiple-choice  tests  may  not 
be  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  cognitive 
outcomes  desired  by  the  institution  for 
its  students. 

* To  achieve  a higher  retention  rate,  ad- 
mission policy  focused  on  students  with 
high  entrance  averages.  Because  of 
adopting  this  policy,  however,  the  uni- 
versity might  fail  to  achieve  an  optimal 
balance  of  enrolment  across  all  academic 
disciplines,  and  it  may  limit  accessibility 
of  its  programs  to  certain  socio- 
economic groups. 

Not  all  indicators  are  easily  measured. 
Indicators  such  as  retention  rates,  class  size 
and  admission  averages  of  entering  students 
present  few  difficulties  in  measurement,  but 
indicators  such  as  the  quality  of  faculty  activi- 
ties, educational  (cognitive)  outcomes  for  stu- 
dents and  the  effectiveness  of  institutional 
processes  generally  cannot  be  measured  di- 
rectly. It  is  often  necessary  to  assess  these 
through  instruments  that  survey  the  percep- 
tions of  respondents.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no 
single  index  of  the  quality  of  faculty  perform- 
ance when  one  considers  the  diversity  of  their 
activities  within  and  across  disciplines. 

• The  meaning  (interpretation)  of  indicators 
should  be  as  clear  as  possible. 

There  can  be  a diversity  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  interpretation  of  some  indicators.  Does 
class  size  measure  the  efficiency  of  resource 
utilization  or  the  quality  of  instruction?  Ma- 
clean’s magazine  considers  average  class  size 
and  faculty/student  ratios  as  indications  of  the 
quality  of  education.  Research  by  Guelph  fac- 
ulty indicates  that  it’s  more  important  to  look 
at  what  actually  goes  on  in  the  classroom  (in- 
structor characteristics,  course  organization 
and  management,  including  meaningful  fac- 
ulty/student and  student/student  contact  and 
active  participation  and  involvement). 


3.  The  External  Context  for  New  Performance  Indicators 


Public  Accountability 

To  better  understand  the  external  context 
we  are  likely  to  face,  it  is  instructive  to 
outline  first  the  current  thinking  of  public 
decision-makers.  A Report  on  Public 
Expectations  of  Post-Secondary  Education  in 
Canada , released  in  February  1999  by  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Education,  Canada, 
suggests  some  potential  aspects  of  public 
accountability  “expected”  of  the  PSE  sector. 
The  Canada-wide  consortium  of  education 
ministers  makes  it  clear  that  “input  measures 
of  the  performance  of  an  institution  are 
inadequate  to  assessing  quality  and  relevance 
of  post-secondary  education.”  Instead,  the 
ministers  favour  actual  student  learning 
outcomes,  as  well  as  other  explicit  outcomes 
such  as  the  benefits  realized  from  research,  to 
measure  performance.  As  the  following 
discussion  clearly  indicates,  ministers  are 
asking  for  specific  measures  of  stakeholder 
“satisfaction”  and  evidence  that  institutional 
missions  are  being  achieved. 

At  a systems  level 


• Articulation  and  coherence  of  vision.  The 
objectives  of  the  overall  PSE  sector  and  of 
each  institution  are  clearly  articulated,  inte- 
grated and  understood.  These  objectives 
frame  the  accountability  provisions  and  re- 
porting. 

• Public  satisfaction.  PSE  graduates  are  satis- 
fied with  their  learning  experiences  and  the 
results  from  those  experiences.  Employers 
are  satisfied  with  recent  hiring  from  the  PSE 
sector. 

• Who  funds  what?  Funding  proportions  take 
into  consideration  the  benefits  that  accrue 
to  each  partner. 

At  an  institutional  level 

• Outcomes  and  output  assessment.  Institu- 
tions state,  monitor  and  report  outputs  and 
outcomes,  demonstrating  high  quality  in 
the  design  and  delivery  of  post-secondary 
education,  training  and  research  consistent 
with  their  institutional  missions. 

• Standards.  As  a quid  pro  quo  for  autonomy 
in  determining  entry  and  performance  stan- 
dards, institutions  account  for  standards 


used,  including  learner  success  and  failure 
rates. 

• Transparency.  Institutions  provide  rele- 
vant, timely  and  easily  accessed  information 
in  a form  that  is  suitable  for  decisions  by 
learners  (educational  pathways),  faculty, 
boards  (governance)  and  governments 
(funding). 

• Efficiency.  Resources  provided  by  govern- 
ment, students,  donors  and  others  are  used 
efficiently  and  effectively  at  institutional  lev- 
els. 

• Program  rationalization.  Institutions  reas- 
sess, restructure  and  rationalize  their  own 
program  offerings  and  activities  in  ways 
consistent  with  their  missions. 

At  an  individual  level 

• Learner  feedback.  Learners  are  provided 
with  effective  and  timely  feedback  on  the 
quality  of  learning  opportunities  and  learn- 
ing outcomes.  Learner  feedback  has  opera- 
tional significance  within  the  institution. 

The  University  of  Guelph  has  already  fully 

or  partially  satisfied  many  of  the  expectations 


proposed  by  the  ministers  of  education.  Our 
strategic  plan,  Making  Change,  has  particular 
relevance  to  the  concept  of  accountability  and 
is  very  specific  in  its  elaboration  of  our  strate- 
gic directions.  In  a very  meaningful  sense,  we 
have  satisfied  the  articulation  and  coherence  of 
vision  “expectation.” 

For  some  time,  we  have  been  one  of  the  sys- 
tem leaders  in  assessing  public  satisfaction, 
learner  feedback  and  outcomes.  Our  annual 
incoming-student  survey  asks  incoming  stu- 
dents to  assess  their  learning  skills  relative  to 
those  of  peers.  The  graduate  student  exit  sur- 
vey elicits  judgments  about  institutional  and 
program-specific  information  at  the  comple- 
tion of  graduate  programs.  Our  post- 
graduation student  survey,  used  (or  adapted) 
by  several  other  universities,  surveys  alumni 
two  years  after  graduation  about: 

• how  the  University  in  general  and  their  pro- 
gram in  particular  contributed  to  their  de- 
velopment of  various  learning  skills; 

• their  job  experience  or  the  continuation  of 
their  education;  and 

• their  satisfaction  with  their  educational  ex- 
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perience  at  Guelph. 

In  the  future,  we  should  expend  more  effort 
to  develop  “objective”  measures  of  learning 
outcomes  and  perhaps  rely  less  on  “subjective" 
ones. 

Public  Funding  and  Regulation 

Current  practices  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  indicate  that  proportions  of 
public  spending  to  post-secondary  institutions 
on  the  basis  of  performance  measures  are  quite 
small.  A possible  interpretation  is  that  the 
introduction  of  performance-based  funding 


may  be  motivated  for  political  reasons  more  so 
than  for  allocation  reasons.  Nevertheless,  the 
popularity  of  performance-based  funding  is 
growing  among  legislators.  Half  of  the  states  in 
the  United  States  now  link  a small  proportion 
of  their  spending  on  public  colleges  to  the 
campuses’  performance,  and  all  but  a handful 
appear  likely  to  do  so  within  five  years.  A 
survey  conducted  by  the  Public  Higher 
Education  Program  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
of  Government  found  growing  support  for 
such  budgeting  practices.  The  approach 
appears  to  be  affecting  how  states  develop  their 


higher-education  budgets,  shifting  the  focus 
“from  what  states  should  do  for  their  campuses 
toward  what  campuses  should  do  for  their 
states.” 

The  Province  of  Alberta  now  ties  about  two 
per  cent  of  its  appropriations  to  measures  of 
post-secondary  institutions’  performance.  The 
Ontario  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology 
are  working  with  government  on  a new 
system-wide  accountability  framework  and  a 
common  set  of  key  performance  indicators  for 
post-college  outcomes  and  graduate  satisfac- 
tion, employer  satisfaction,  student  retention 


and  student  satisfaction.  A small  portion  of 
funding  to  each  college  depends  on  its  relative 
performance  as  measured  by  these  indicators. 

Although  allocations  of  the  Research  Over- 
head Infrastructure  Fund  to  Ontario  universi- 
ties are  currendy  based  on  indicators  of 
institutional  success  in  obtaining  external 
funding,  there  appears  to  be  no  current  plan  to 
tie  other  aspects  of  Ontario  university  funding 
to  performance  indicators.  But  the  potential 
for  performance-based  funding  associated 
with  anticipated  high  enrolment  in  the  first 
part  of  the  millennium  cannot  be  discounted. 


4.  The  Internal  Context  for  New  Performance  Indicators 


Our  Strategic  Directions 

To  the  extent  that  our  resources  have 
allowed,  our  University-wide  learner- 
centredness  objectives  are  being  implemented 
across  campus.  A few  notable  recent  examples 
of  measures  implemented  in  support  of  this 
strategic  direction  include  accelerating  the 
rehiring  of  faculty  and  staff  in  areas  of  strategic 
need,  reorganizing  Co-op  Program  Services, 
providing  more  opportunities  for  students 
with  financial  need  to  participate  in 
work/study  activities,  introducing  under- 
graduate research  assistance  awards, 
expanding  the  number  of  study-abroad  and 
other  experiential  education  opportunities, 
introducing  modules  to  enhance  work 
preparation  skills  into  the  core  curricula  of 
selected  programs,  increasing  the  number  of 
publicly  accessed  computer  terminals,  creating 
a new  credit  system  based  on  student 
workloads  that  facilitates  a modular  approach 
and  gready  increases  flexibility  in  curricular 
design,  and  offering  more  than  70  distance 
education  courses  to  regular  students  and 
open  learners.  Much  more  will  be  possible  if 
we  are  well-positioned  to  access  additional 
resources. 

With  respect  to  the  strategic  direction  of 
research-intensiveness,  Guelph  is  now  a lead- 
ing research  institution  with  a broad  range  of 
achievement  as  evidenced  by  several  criteria. 
On  the  basis  of  expenditures  on  research  as  a 
percentage  of  operating  revenue,  Guelph  ranks 
in  the  top  10  per  cent  among  Canadian  univer- 
sities. But  our  research  output  judged  solely  by 
expenditures  is  an  incomplete  record  of  the 
quantity  and  diversity  of  our  scholarly  activi- 
ties. Our  total  research  efforts,  defined  to  in- 
clude quality,  impact  and  the  link  with 
learner-centredness,  must  also  be  measured. 

The  discussion  that  follows  is  limited  to  the 
specific  features  of  our  two  primary  and  inter- 
related strategic  directions  that  might  lead  to 
the  development  of  new  or  improved  per- 
formance indicators.  The  development  of  in- 
dicators related  to  the  primary  strategic 
directions  may  represent  a particular  chal- 
lenge, but  is  also  clearly  of  special  importance 
to  the  institution.  New  indicators  should  also 
be  developed  for  the  other  three  strategic  di- 
rections — collaboration,  internationalism 
and  open  learning.  These  may  be  easier  to  de- 
velop. 

Strategic  Direction:  Learner-Centredness 

By  learner-centredness,  we  mean  an 
educational  strategy  that  places 
increased  emphasis  on  self-reliant  learning, 
the  research/teaching  link,  skill  development 
and  experiential  learning.  In  these  four 
profoundly  interrelated  ways,  the  University 
believes  it  can  help  students  be  better  prepared 
for  responsible  citizenship,  lifelong  learning 
and  productive  careers. 

Self-reliance  means  taking  responsibility 
for  one’s  own  learning.  It  is  closely  associated 
with  the  idea  of  “active  learning”  and  signals  a 
rejection  of  the  model  of  the  learner  as  merely 
a passive  recipient  of  knowledge,  a vessel  to  be 
filled  with  “content”  by  professors.  The  self- 
reliant  learner  works  not  only  in  the  tradi- 
tional classroom  settings  but  also  independ- 


ently (with  the  aid  of  self-paced  learning 
modules,  for  example,  or  on  research  projects) 
and  in  student  groups. 

Both  self-reliance  and  an  ability  to  work 
with  others  are  fostered  by  the  research/teach- 
ing link,  the  second  critical  pillar  of  Guelph’s 
learner-centred  approach.  As  students  engage 
in  well-conceived  and  well-managed  inde- 
pendent and  group  projects,  they  learn  to 
frame  questions  and  to  develop  strategies  for 
answering  them.  The  critical  thinking  and 
problem-solving  skills  developed  by  active 
participation  in  research  are  regarded  as  cru- 
cial to  success  in  the  world  of  work,  as  well  as  to 
responsible  citizenship. 

The  third  of  the  interrelated  pillars  of 
learner-centredness  is  skill  development.  The 
essential  skills  identified  by  the  University  are 
critical  thinking,  problem-solving,  written  and 
oral  communication  skills,  numerical  and 
computing  skills,  leadership  skills  and  group 
skills.  The  convergence  of  this  generic  skill  set 
and  our  learning  objectives  (published  in  the 
University’s  undergraduate  calendar)  with  the 
specific  “employability  skills”  adopted  by  the 
Conference  Board  of  Canada  is  most  striking. 

Experiential  learning,  the  fourth  pillar  of 
learner-centredness,  means  “hands-on"  learn- 
ing or  “learning  by  doing.  ” It  means  a practical 
experience  that  fosters  self-reliance  and  co- 
operation with  others.  It  may,  for  example,  en- 
tail students  performing  laboratory  experi- 
ments, working  with  interactive  software, 
making  sculpture,  or  writing  essays,  reports, 
business  plans  and  short  stories.  Of  increased 
importance  in  today’s  global  economy,  experi- 
ential learning  also  means  opportunities  for 
international  study  and  research.  Most  obvi- 
ously, perhaps,  it  means  co-op  work  terms,  in- 
ternship programs,  volunteer  work,  practi- 
cums  and  field  work. 

We  currendy  have  no  performance  indica- 
tors direcdy  related  to  the  four  elements  of 
learner-centredness  for  in-course  students, 
and  we  currendy  survey  only  alumni  about 
their  perceptions  of  skill  development  and 
self-reliance.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  con- 
sider developing  new  instruments  and  revising 
existing  ones.  In  this  regard,  we  can  be  innova- 
tive and  be  a “step  ahead”  of  other  institutions 
by  devising  pre-  and  post-instruments  that 
measure  the  progress  of  students  in  achieving 
various  aspects  of  learner-centredness  be- 
tween the  years  of  admission  and  graduation. 
Existing  instruments  that  solicit  subjective 
opinions  or  perceptions  of  alumni  about  their 
learning  experience  should  be  revised,  and 
new  ones  that  ask  employers  about  the  skills- 
job  match  of  our  graduates  should  be  seriously 
considered. 

The  appropriate  assessment  of  learner- 
centredness  goes  well  beyond  individual 
courses  and  should  include  the  experience 
gained  from  participation  in  programs  offered 
by  student  support  service  units.  As  a result, 
departmental  course  and  teaching  evaluation 
questionnaires  are  not  the  best  instruments  for 
the  assessment  of  learner-centredness.  This 
being  said,  the  working  group  believes  there  is 
merit  in  having  more  uniformity  in  depart- 
mental questionnaires  across  the  University  in 
order  to  make  comparative  assessments  of 


teaching  quality  and  to  assist  our  efforts  in  re- 
vising academic  programs  that  usually  involve 
the  participation  of  more  than  one  discipline. 

Strategic  Direction:  Research-intensiveness 

We  will  benefit,  individually  and 
collectively,  when  we  understand 
better  and  can  identify  more  clearly  the  relative 
impacts  of  the  inputs  and  the  processes  that 
affect  the  output  of  our  scholarly/research 
activity.  Undoubtedly,  we  will  observe  that  the 
time  profile  of  our  achievements  in  research- 
intensiveness  is  conditioned  by  internal  and 
external  factors.  Previous  cutbacks  in  external 
research  funding  and  reductions  in  formula 
grants  in  Ontario  have  disproportionately 
disadvantaged  the  research- intensive  univer- 
sities, ours  included.  The  coupling  of  an 
inadequate  research  infrastructure  (including 
library  acquisitions)  with  the  loss  of  some  of 
our  talented  researchers  (through  early 
retirement  and  raiding)  seriously  endangers 
Guelph’s  competitive  position  in  attracting 
new  research  funds  vis  a vis  institutions  in 
other  jurisdictions.  In  addition,  with  a growing 
undergraduate  student  population,  we  face 
major  challenges  in  finding  ways  to  free  up 
faculty  time  for  research  and  research 
supervision. 

Scholarly/research  activity  (output)  at  our 
university  is  diverse.  It  is  purposely  so  because 
diversity  allows  us  to  respond  creatively  to  a 
host  of  constant  and  changing  societal  needs 
and  issues.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  diversity 
of  activity  across  disciplines  and  indeed  within 
disciplines,  we  should  resist  an  approach  that 
requires  everyone  to  conform  to  a common 
definition  (or  set  of  definitions)  of  re- 
search/scholarly activity.  Academic  units 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  a set  of  indi- 
cators that  meets  their  needs  and  accurately  re- 
flects the  quality  of  their  scholarly/research 
activity. 

A recognition  of  the  diversity  of  research  is 
outlined  in  Making  Change.  Scholarly  activi- 
ties include: 

• discovery  — creative  and  scholarly  inquiry 
that  refleas  our  need  as  human  beings  to 
confront  the  unknown  and  to  seek  under- 
standing for  its  own  sake.  The  scholarship  of 
discovery  comes  closest  to  what  is  tradition- 
ally meant  when  academics  speak  of  re- 
search. 

• integration  — giving  meaning  to  isolated 
facts,  making  connections  across  disciplines 
and  placing  specialized  knowledge  in  larger 
contexts. 

• application  — solving  problems  of  conse- 
quence to  society.  Experience  and  critical 
reflection  attest  to  the  increasing  effective- 
ness with  which  knowledge  is  applied,  in- 
cluding the  participation  of  faculty  in 
societal  issues  and  policy  formulation. 

We  could  add  an  additional  dimension  of 
scholarly  activity,  the  scholarship  of  teaching. 
The  activities  encompassed  in  this  area,  how- 
ever, go  beyond  classroom  teaching,  encom- 
passing the  development  of  new  methods, 
distance  education,  writing  of  texts,  creation  of 
other  educational  materials,  and  participation 
in  professional  bodies  concerned  with  peda- 


gogy- 

The  two  primary  strategic  directions  are  pro- 
foundly interrelated.  Our  document  Making 
Change  is  less  specific  in  its  elaboration  of  the  di- 
mensions of  research-intensiveness  than  it  is  for 
learner-centredness,  but  we  have  accumulated 
considerable  experience  over  the  years  in  identi- 
fying two  dimensions  of  research  activity  within 
disciplines:  quantity  and  quality.  Of  course, 
there  are  no  unique,  perfect  measures  of  re- 
search quantity  and  quality,  but  rather  a “suite” 
or  “portfolio"  of  broad  indicators. 

The  bases  for  assessing  research/scholarly 
quantity  and  quality  across  disciplines  in  a com- 
parative way  are  more  problematic  and  will  re- 
quire continuing  discussion,  particularly 
because  differences  in  the  quality  of  perform- 
ance will  influence  future  internal  allocations  of 
resources  among  colleges  according  to  the  re- 
source allocation  model.  It  is  also  true  that 
inter-institutional  comparisons  of  research- 
intensiveness  for  each  discipline  (department) 
are  quite  difficult,  but  this  is  an  avenue  we  might 
investigate  more  fully.  Not  to  underestimate  the 
difficulties  involved,  promotion  and  tenure 
committees  have  been  dealing  with  these  issues 
for  years,  and  we  must  rely  on  their  experience 
and  judgment. 

Our  strategic  plan  suggests  that  new  indica-  / 
tors  are  required  to  assess  additional  aspects  of  | 
our  research-intensiveness. 

• Those  that  measure  the  “ impact"  of  research. 
This  will  not  be  an  easy  task  because  the  meas- 
urement of  the  impaa  of  research  is  often 
time-dependent;  that  is,  the  contribution  of 
research  to  a discipline  or  society  may  not  be 
fully  appreciated  in  the  short  term.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  external  funding  bodies  are 
increasingly  requiring  grant  applicants  to  cite 
the  impact  of  their  work.  Moreover,  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  quality  and  impaa  of  our 
scholarly  activities  is  seen  as  a necessary  as- 
pect of  accountability. 

• New  indicators  that  measure  the  research/ 
teaching  linkage  in  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  education.  The  participation  of  stu- 
dents in  the  research  activities  of  faculty  is  not 
only  an  important  dimension  of  research  in- 
tensity but  also  an  essential  aspect  of  learner- 
centredness.  The  degree  to  which  our  stu- 
dents develop  the  skills  necessary  for  individ- 
ual and  collaborative  research  will  be  another 
important  index  for  learner-centredness. 

• Measures  that  indicate  the  extent  to  which  fac- 
ulty (and  perhaps  certain  support  staff)  are  re- 
search/scholarly active.  Research/scholarly 
activity  must  include  the  scholarship  of  teach- 
ing, and  our  measures  must  account  for  fac- 
ulty who  have  chosen  alternative  career  paths. 
The  evolution  of  an  institutional  methodol- 
ogy to  measure  new  aspects  of  research- 
intensiveness  will  present  us  with  several  chal- 
lenges. We  should,  however,  remind  ourselves 
that  our  strategic  plan  clearly  implies  an  expec- 
tation that  all  disciplines  will  progress  through 
time  to  achieve  at  least  two  common  aspects  of 
learner-centredness  and  research-intensive- 
ness: the  integration  of  research  into  the  educa- 
tional process  and  the  development  of  research 
skills  for  students. 

A consultative  process  that  increases  aware- 
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ness  of  the  purpose  of  (and  issues  surround- 
ing) the  assessment  of  scholarly/research 
activity  will  encourage  community  members 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  perform- 
ance indicators  (some  common,  some 
discipline-specific),  to  support  their  uses  and 
to  share  the  results  with  others. 

Enrolment  Management 

Universities  have  reacted  to  increased 
competition  for  students  by  imple- 
menting sophisticated  enrolment  manage- 
ment strategies  (recruitment  and  retention) 
that  require  specific  information.  The 
Enrolment  Management  Committee  (EMC) 
has  the  responsibility  to  recommend  to  the 
president  a blend  of  comprehensive  policies 
that  enhances  our  capabilities  to  attract  the 
best  students  and  to  sustain  a targeted  student 
population.  EMC’s  activities  are  carefully 
co-ordinated  with  those  of  the  Office  of 
Registrarial  Services,  Student  Housing 
Services,  the  Senate  Awards  Committee,  the 
Awards  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies,  Co-op  Program  Services  and  the 
Budget  Office.  The  few  examples  below 
illustrate  the  range  of  indicators  needed  by 
EMC  and  other  units. 

• Measuring  our  success  in  achieving  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  learner-centredness  using 
new  performance  indicators.  Developing  a 
reputation  as  a place  that  has  successfully 
adopted  a more  learner-centred  direction  is 
the  most  powerful  undergraduate  enrol- 
ment initiative  we  can  take. 

• Analysing  the  indicators  that  are  required 
for  our  enrolment  forecasting  models: 
graduation  and  retention  rates,  and  part- 
time  and  full-time  status. 

• Assessing  the  effects  of  our  student  award 
programs  on  undergraduate  and  graduate 
student  recruitment,  accessibility  and  reten- 
tion, and  recommending  new  programs  to 
fill  existing  gaps. 

• Reporting  our  progress  on  diversifying  the 


undergraduate  student  population,  includ- 
ing the  mix  of  domestic  and  international 
students. 

Internal  Reviews  and  the  Resource  Alloca- 
tion Model 

A process  for  the  review  of  departments 
and  programs  is  now  in  place.  The 
Internal  Review  Committee  will  make  its  own 
judgment  on  what  information  is  required.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  following 
indicators  may  be  used: 

• graduation  and  retention  rates; 

• instruments  that  measure  the  quality  of  in- 
struction; 

• changes  in  enrolments  over  time; 

• curricular  changes  in  response  to  the  Uni- 
versity’s strategic  directions; 

• some  aspects  of  the  post-graduation  experi- 
ence and  various  measures  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  alumni;  and 

• the  scholarly  activity  of  faculty  as  it  relates  to 
research-intensiveness. 

The  resource  allocation  model  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Vice-President  Academic’s  Coun- 
cil (VPAC)  in  response  to  Strategic-Planning 
Commission  recommendations  that  called  for 
a transparent  and  equitable  internal  resource 
allocation  model.  In  the  near  future,  VPAC 
will  release  details  of  the  model  to  community 
members  for  their  comments  and  advice.  The 
model  developed  by  VPAC  allocates  the  Uni- 
versity’s budget  across  colleges  on  the  basis  of 
two  components:  enrolment-based  allocations 
and  quality-based  allocations. 

Changes  in  enrolments  are  easily  docu- 
mented, but  the  quality  assessment  of  pro- 
grams and  faculty  activities  is  bound  to  be 
controversial.  Quality  assessment  will  not  be 
made  by  applying  some  mechanical  formula 
that  incorporates  various  performance  indica- 
tors. And  there  remain  important  questions 
about  the  extent  to  which  resource  allocation 
across  units  should  relate  to  differential  prog- 
ress in  achieving  strategic  directions.  After  a 


thorough  debate  of  the  issues,  it  is  possible 
that,  as  a community,  we  may  agree  that  cer- 
tain indicators  could  assist  us  in  making  in- 
formed judgments  about  quality. 

Academic  and  Student  Support  Services 
Programs 

The  University’s  strategic  plan  urged  an 
ongoing  assessment  of  both  academic 
programs  and  student  support  service 
programs  in  terms  of  progress  towards 
learner-centredness  and  research-intensive- 
ness. The  development  of  new  performance 
indicators  could  be  helpful  in  guiding  program 
committees  in  their  consideration  of 
curricular  changes.  Consider  one  example. 
Suppose  that  performance  indicators  based  on 
surveys  (in-course  students  and  alumni) 
suggest  that  our  students  are  not  totally 
satisfied  with  the  availability  (or  effectiveness) 
of  what  might  be  called  “career  development 
services.”  As  indicated  previously,  we  must 
ensure  that  we  know  dissatisfied  students  have 
actually  taken  advantage  of  the  services  we 
provide  (or  attempted  to  do  so).  We  might 
conclude  that  aspects  of  “career  development” 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  curriculum 
with  a set  of  learning  modules  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  students  in  each  program.  Providing 
that  resources  are  available,  the  development 
of  these  modules  might  involve  the 
participation  of  faculty,  student  affairs  staff 
and  employers. 

Planning 

The  central  administration  has  a 
responsibility  to  demonstrate  that 
institutional  resources  are  being  used 
efficiently  — the  stewardship  and  efficiency 
expectations.  We  continue  to  do  so,  but  our 
leverage  to  garner  additional  economies  with 
our  current  resources  without  sacrificing 
quality  is  extremely  limited.  Simply  put, 
incremental  efficiencies  are  insufficient  to 
finance  the  range  of  strategic  investments 
(faculty  and  staff  renewal,  expansion  of 


research  infrastructure,  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  physical  plant,  classrooms,  labs  and 
equipment)  we  must  make;  we  need 
permanent  increases  in  funding.  We  can  be 
judged  by  the  selection  of  investments  we 
make  and  on  their  efficiency  in  achieving 
institutional  outcomes.  To  assist  our  planning 
activities  and  to  address  issues  of  stewardship 
and  efficiency,  we  need  to  develop  and 
implement  additional  management  statistics 
that  facilitate  cost-benefit  analysis  of  future 
expenditures. 

Communications  and  Public  Affairs 
Activities 

We  are  likely  to  receive  more  external 
support  for  our  activities  if  we  pursue 
an  aggressive  communications  strategy. 
Moreover,  our  ability  to  attract  research 
support  from  external  agencies  and 
private-sector  partners  requires  a more 
concerted  effort  on  our  part  to  demonstrate 
comparative  advantage  (sometimes  including 
a quantification  of  the  impacts  or  benefits)  in 
specific  research  areas.  Members  of  public  and 
private  sectors  must  be  made  aware  of  our 
achievements  (quality  and  impact)  in  all  the 
diverse  areas  of  our  activities.  Consequently, 
we  are  likely  to  attract  more  funds,  form  more 
partnerships  and  convince  the  Ontario 
government  to  increase  its  funding  for  the 
research  infrastructure  that  is  desperately 
needed. 

We  will  also  receive  positive  recognition 
from  employers  if  we  show  the  significant  roles 
that  our  academic  programs  have  had  in  im- 
proving learning  and  career  skills  of  our  stu- 
dents and  in  offering  experiential  learning 
opportunities  to  them.  Our  ability  to  attract 
the  best  students  should  also  be  improved. 
These  examples  suggest  that  accurate,  specific 
and  strategic  information  is  essential  for  a suc- 
cessful communications  program  that  is  de- 
signed to  increase  public  awareness  and 
support  of  our  activities. 


5.  A Suggested  Development  and  Implementation  Process 


The  working  group  recommends  an 
evolutionary  and  open  process  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  new 
performance  indicators  at  Guelph,  including 
widespread  consultation  with  University  gov- 
mce  committees  and  interested 
community  members.  A phased  approach  is 
prudent  from  a cost  perspective  and  provides 
us  with  an  invaluable  leaming-by-doing 
experience  on  which  to  build  expertise.  We  are 
bound  to  enhance  our  ability  to  develop 
indicators  for  other  strategic  directions 
(research-intensiveness,  for  example),  as  well 


This  discussion  paper  has  outlined  several 
internal  and  external  contexts  that  argue 
for  the  introduction  of  new  performance 
indicators  at  the  University,  and  has  proposed 
a conceptual  framework  for  their  devel- 
opment. New  performance  indicators  will  not 


as  for  those  required  for  specific  institutional 
issues. 

The  working  group  proposes  that  the  first 
phase  focus  on  the  simultaneous  development 
of  a menu  of  broad  aggregate  institutional  in- 
dicators and  new  measures  that  help  document 
performance  and  effectiveness  in  achieving 
learner-centredness.  The  discussion  in  Section 
3 makes  it  clear  that  legislators  consider  the 
two  to  be  intrinsically  intertwined.  The  work- 
ing group  agrees,  but  acknowledges  that  we 
must  begin  the  development  of  research- 
intensiveness  and  the  three  other  strategic  di- 


rection indicators  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  need  to  develop  a menu  of  broad  aggre- 
gate institutional  indicators  is  immediate  for 
two  reasons.  First,  future  public  funding  to  in- 
stitutions may  be  tied  to  specific  expenditure 
“envelopes”  rather  than  by  traditional  overall 
base  increases.  As  a result,  allocations  to  each 
university  and  college  may  depend  more  on 
demonstrated  performance  in  some  specific 
activities.  Such  a possibility  exists  for  the  fund- 
ing of  anticipated  enrolment  growth  associated 
with  the  double  cohort  phenomenon  and 
demographic  changes. 


Second,  we  are  about  to  launch  a major 
capital  campaign.  Performance  indicators  that 
demonstrate  the  depth,  breadth  and  value  of 
our  work  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our 
fund-raising  activities.  In  this  context,  the  de- 
velopment of  performance  indicators  related 
to  learner-centredness  will  help  us  demon- 
strate to  potential  donors  the  contributions 
our  academic  programs  make  to  learning  and 
to  preparing  students  for  responsible  citizen- 
ship, lifelong  learning  and  productive  careers. 


6.  Conclusions 


be  developed  easily  or  without  cost,  and  their 
development  will  require  insights  and 
thoughtful  contributions  from  our 
community.  In  the  near  future,  the  working 
group  will  begin  a more  formal  consultative 
process  that  is  intended  to: 


increase  awareness  of  the  value  of  perform- 
ance indicators; 

identify  the  concerns  of  the  community  re- 
garding the  introduction  and  use  of  new  in- 
dicators; and 

provide  an  opportunity  for  interested 


groups  to  provide  advice  on  the  technical 
features  and  interpretative  aspects  of  new 
indicators. 

The  working  group  will  organize  work- 
shops, focus  groups  and  meetings  with  various 
committees,  units  and  groups. 
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All  the  Right  Ingredients 

Senate  secretary  has  found  the  recipe  for  having  a successful  career  and  a hobby  with  good  taste 


by  Barbara  Chance 


If  she’d  gone  to  culinary  school 
instead  of  university,  things  would 
have  wokked  out  a lot  differently  for 
Irene  Birrell.  Instead  of  poring  over 
reports  on  academic  governance  issues,  U 
of  G’s  secretary  of  Senate  would  be 
scouring  the  pages  of  gourmet  cookbooks 
and  whipping  up  yet  another  Chinese, 

Indian,  French  or  Italian  dish  from  her 
vast  repertoire  of  international  cuisine.  As 
it  turned  out,  however,  she  did  go  to 
university  and  discovered  that  she  has  all 
the  right  ingredients  for  both  a successful 
career  in  administration  and  a hobby  with 
a lot  of  good  taste. 

Birrell’s  love  of  gourmet  cooking, 
which  began  during  her  teenage  years, 
grew  indirectly  out  of  her  Scottish  heri- 
tage. “In  typical  British  fashion,  every- 
thing at  my  house  was  cooked  until  it  was 
well  done,”  she  says.  “The  range  of  spices 
ran  the  gamut  from  salt  to  pepper.  I had  a friend  whose  mother 
was  Hungarian,  and  the  contrast  between  meals  at  her  house 
and  meals  at  my  house  was  always  amazing.  That’s  what  got  me 
interested  in  cooking.” 

The  proud  owner  of  some  60  cookbooks,  Birrell  subscribes 
to  four  monthly  cooking  magazines,  buys  three  others  and  has  a 
basement  full  of  back  issues  just  waiting  to  be  called  into  action. 
These  days,  however,  she  finds  herself  reading  more  and  cook- 
ing less  because  her  appointment  as  Senate  secretary  this  sum- 
mer marked  her  return  to  full-time  work  for  the  first  time  in 
seven  years.  Those  seven  years  were  spent  having  a baby,  living 
in  California  for  three  years,  earning  a certificate  in  teaching 
English  as  a second  language,  working  part  time . . . and  rustling 
up  those  gourmet  meals. 

Although  returning  to  work  full  time  has  meant  a big  adjust- 
ment for  Birrell,  her  job  at  U of  G has,  in  fact,  been  like  coming 
home.  That’s  because  she  served  in  similar  positions  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  for  close  to  10  years.  She  was  committee  sec- 
retary of  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat  from  1982  to  1984, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Governing  Council  from  1984  to  1992 
and  acting  secretary  from  January  to  June  1990. 

Birrell  had  started  working  at  U of  T in  the  late  1970s,  taking 
full-time  jobs  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  to  help  pay  her 


way  through  university.  Although  she  had  begun  university 
with  thoughts  of  becoming  a high  school  English  teacher,  when 
she  graduated  from  Toronto  in  1980  with  a BA  in  English  litera- 
ture, she  was  lured  by  the  offer  of  continued  work  in  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  and  was  soon  appointed  the  school’s  execu- 
tive officer,  managing  the  office  of  the  four  associate  deans.  The 
move  to  the  Secretariat’s  office  came  two  years  later. 

The  hiatus  in  Birrell’s  administrative  career  began  when  her 
daughter,  Alexandra,  was  bom  in  1992.  Sue  months  later,  she 
was  off  to  San  Diego,  where  her  husband,  Alan,  had  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  pharmaceutical  firm  he  worked  for.  There,  Birrell 
spent  what  she  calls  “a  three-year  vacation,"  making  regular 
treks  to  the  ocean  with  her  daughter  and  learning  to  play  tennis. 
But  she  also  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  pursue  her 
earlier  dream  of  becoming  a teacher,  beginning  a certificate 
program  in  teaching  ESL  at  the  University  of  California,  San  Di- 
ego (she  later  completed  it  at  U of  T)  and  getting  some  experi- 
ence teaching. 

In  1995,  Birrell’s  husband  was  transferred  back  to  Ontario, 
and  the  family  resettled  in  Mississauga.  Once  the  shock  of  being 
so  far  from  the  ocean  passed,  Birrell  headed  back  to  U of  T, 
where  she  held  successive  part-time  positions  as  assistant  uni- 
versity ombudsperson,  acting  university  ombudsperson  and 


special  projects  assistant  in  the  Governing 
Council  Secretariat.  She  also  signed  on  as  a 
part-time  ESL  teacher  with  the  Dufferin 
Peel  Separate  School  Board  in  fall  1998. 

Although  she  enjoyed  the  teaching, 
“it’s  difficult  to  build  a career  in  ESL  be- 
cause of  its  transient  nature,”  she  says.  “It 
wasn’t  very  satisfying  in  that  respect. 
When  I saw  the  opening  at  Guelph,  it 
seemed  meant  to  be.  It  happened  along  at 
just  the  right  time.” 

As  secretary  of  Senate,  Birrell  is  respon- 
sible for  1 1 committees,  boards  and  sub- 
committees, in  addition  to  Senate  itself, 
and  oversees  the  work  of  ad  hod  commit- 
tees as  needed.  She  prepares  background 
material  for  meetings,  digging  out  the  in- 
formation committees  need  to  make  deci- 
sions and  anticipating  any  issues  that 
might  raise  concerns.  She  also  takes  min- 
utes and  serves  as  a resource  for  committee 
members,  keeping  them  informed  of  historical  precedents  and 
the  processes  to  be  followed  under  Senate  rules. 

“Most  of  my  work  is  done  behind  the  scenes  before  we  get  to 
a meeting,"  says  Birrell.  “The  process  behind  the  meeting 
should  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible,  something  in  the  back- 
ground that  ticks  away  seamlessly.  The  less  people  think  about 
the  process,  the  less  people  see  of  me,  the  better  I’m  doing  my 
job.  I am  not  at  the  meeting  to  be  part  of  the  debate;  I am  there 
to  facilitate  it,  to  be  sure  people  have  the  information  they  need 
to  make  good  decisions  and  make  them  in  accordance  with  the 

__  - „ i 

These  are  challenging  times  for  universities  and  interesting 
times  for  someone  in  her  position,  says  Birrell.  “A  lot  of  creative 
thinking  is  being  done,  and  1 indirectly  get  to  be  a part  of  it.  1 get 
to  see  what’s  going  on  across  a wide  range  of  issues  and  can  con- 
tribute in  a small  way  by  making  sure  the  process  helps  rather 
than  hinders  the  development  of  creative  solutions.” 

These  are  also  challenging  times  for  Birrell  as  she  balances  a 
demanding  new  job,  commuting,  a family . . . and  those  cook- 
books calling  from  the  kitchen.  Not  to  worry,  however.  “Like 
most  women,  I’m  good  at  keeping  a lot  of  different  balls  in  the 
air  at  once,”  she  says. 


Guelph,  Russia  Collaborate  on  Distance  Courses 

Visiting  professors  learn  ways  to  adapt  to  life  in  ‘new  Russia 


SIX  PROFESSORS  from  the 
People’s  Friendship  University 
in  Russia  are  visiting  U of  G,  learning 
ways  to  help  their  compatriots  adapt 
to  life  in  “the  new  Russia.” 

The  visitors  are  working  with  U 
of  G faculty  to  acquire  the  skills 
needed  to  write  and  deliver  distance 
education  programs  in  farm  man- 
agement, agricultural  marketing  and 
productivity,  agricultural  econom- 
ics, and  women  in  management. 
They  are  attending  classes,  monitor- 
ing program  delivery  and  poring 
over  course  designs  and  curriculum 
during  their  month-long  visit. 

“The  objective  is  to  help  Russia 
move  to  a market  economy  by  teach- 
ing farmers  how  to  make  their  farms 
profitable  and  productive,”  says 
Kandiah  Anandarajah,  a research  as- 
sociate in  the  Department  of  Plant 
Agriculture  and  co-ordinator  of  the 
project  with  the  School  of  Rural  Ex- 


tension Studies.  He  initiated  the 
farm  management  and  distance  edu- 
cation training  project  after  a 1995 
visit  to  Russia. 

The  Canadian  International  De- 
velopment Agency  committed 
$528,000  to  the  project  this  spring, 
and  the  Russian  university  is  provid- 
ing $200,000  worth  of  in-kind  sup- 
port. Prof.  Jana  Janakiram,  Rural 
Extension  Studies,  is  serving  as  proj- 
ect director.  Plans  call  for  possible 
faculty/student  exchanges  between 
the  two  universities. 

“We  have  had  correspondence 
courses  for  many  years  and  have  a 
well-established  distance  education 
program,  but  we  didn’t  have  any- 
thing available  to  us  to  help  us  adapt 
to  a market  economy,  a free-market 
system,”  says  Valeri  Khozhempo, 
deputy  dean  of  economics  at  Peo- 
ple’s Friendship  University,  speaking 
through  the  interpretive  services  of 


Anandarajah. 

Until  recent  years,  farmers  in 
Russia  received  guidance  and  in- 
structions from  government  officials 
and  had  little  say  in  production  and 
marketing.  Things  are  different  now 
in  “the  new  Russia,”  the  visitors  say. 
There  are  a lot  of  social  problems,  es- 
pecially in  rural  areas,  where  people 
depend  on  farming  and  are  used  to 
government  aid  and  support,  says 
Nikolai  Popov,  head  of  agricultural 
economy  at  the  Russian  university. 

"We  have  to  change  our  educa- 
tion system  to  cater  to  present  condi- 
tions,” he  says.  “Because  of  the 
economic  difficulties  we  are  under- 
going, it  is  very  important  to  have 
distance  learning  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  travel  and  increase  flexibility.” 

Anandarajah  adds  that  during  his 
visit  to  Russia,  he  noticed  that  farm- 
ers were  having  difficulty  making  the 
transition  to  a free-market  economy. 


He  decided  to  explore  ways  that 
Guelph  could  help. 

“No  other  country  is  closer  to 
Canada  than  Russia  climate-wise,” 
he  says.  The  two  universities  are 
similar  in  size  and  student  enrol- 
ment, which  makes  it  easier  to  adapt 
programs  and  concepts.  The  visiting 
professors  are  quick  to  add,  however, 
that  there  are  many  differences  be- 
tween the  two  universities. 

“People  who  go  to  school  and 
who  work  here  know  what  they  are 
going  to  do  tomorrow  and  they  con- 
centrate on  that,”  says  Vladimir 
Popov,  head  of  crop  science  at  the 
People’s  Friendship  University.  “At 
this  moment  in  Russia,  we  don’t 
have  that.  Guelph  also  has  so  much 
material  wealth,  and  that  helps  in 
providing  a good  education.  We  are 
most  impressed  with  the  method  of 
teaching,  and  you  have  so  many  fa- 
cilities available  here,  with  the  librar- 


ies and  computers.” 

Svetlana  Goriounova,  another 
visiting  professor,  adds  that 
Guelph’s  campus  atmosphere  is 
much  different,  with  students  ap- 
pearing more  self-assured,  happy 
and  carefree.  “Even  the  squirrels  on 
your  campus  are  happy,  running 
around  and  living  right  here  with 
the  people.  I think  that  shows  that 
the  people  in  Guelph  are  very  well- 
adjusted.” 

Goriounova  is  helping  to  de- 
velop her  university’s  first  series  of 
courses  aimed  at  women  in  manage- 
ment. “Because  of  the  economic 
burdens,  many  people  in  rural  areas 
are  leaving  for  the  city,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  looking  after  the 
farms  is  falling  to  more  women.” 

Her  country  is  only  beginning  to 
study  and  recognize  the  position  of 
women  in  Russian  society,  she  adds. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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ON  THE  CUTTING  EDGE 


Hundreds  of  members  of  the  University  community  turned  out  Nov.  12  for  a party  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard  to  celebrate  U of  G’s  recent  recognition  as  the  number  one  comprehensive  university  m Canada  by 
Maclean’s  magazine.  President  Mordechai  Rozanski,  second  from  right,  thanked  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
alumni  for  a job  well  done,  then  joined  in  cutting  a celebratory  cake  with,  from  left,  Board  of  Governors  chair 
Simon  Cooper;  Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  Plant  Agriculture;  CSA  student  life  commissioner  Leanna  Falkiner;  Andre 
Aueer  director  of  the  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre;  and  alumni  senator  Martin  Bosch. 
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IN  T 


II  E NEWS 


An  Oct.  5 Vancouver  Sun  article  fea- 
tured a study  by  Ken  McEwan  of 
Ridgetown  College  on  Canadian 
farmers  and  pesticide  prices. 

An  Oct.  12  article  in  the  National 
Post  includes  comments  from  ProL 
Rob  de  Loe,  Geography,  on  the 
controversy  over  bottled  water. 

Prof.  Karl  Meilke,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  was  quoted  in 
an  Oct.  14  Canadian  Press  story  on 
the  effect  of  WTO  rulings  on  milk 
exports.  He  was  also  quoted  in  an 
Oct.  15  Toronto  Star  article  on  the 
same  subject. 

Graduate  student  Scott  Moir 
appeared  on  CBC  Radio’s  Ontario 
Today  program  talking  about  a 
conference  on  Scots  in  Canada. 

Prof  Elisabeth  Nicol,  Physics,  the 
physics  columnist  for  CBC  Radio’s 
Quirks  & Quarks,  appeared  on  the 
program  Oct.  16  talking  about 
Nobel  prizes  in  physics,  chemistry 
and  medicine. 

An  Oct.  16  Toronto  Star  feature 
article  on  women  and  cars  included 
comments  from  Prof.  Ed  Herold, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition,  on  whether  cars  can  be 
substitutes  for  sex. 

U of  G was  mentioned  in  an  Oct.  16 
Toronto  Star  article  about  universi- 
ties getting  funding  for  new 
research. 

The  holistic  care  for  pets  offered  at 
OVC  was  mentioned  in  an  Oct.  16 
National  Post  article  on  homeopa- 
thy. 


accompanying  photograph 

appeared  in  more  than  two  dozen 
newspapers  across  Canada,  includ- 
ing the  Toronto  Star  Oct.  20  and  the 
Calgary  Herald  Oct.  16. 

Research  by  Doug  Hockling  of 
Ridgetown  College  on  a water- 
borne parasite  found  in  surface  and 
drainage  water  appeared  in  the  Oct. 

19  Medical  Post . 

Tricia  Bertram-Gallant,  U of  G’s 
co-op  education  co-ordinator,  was 
quoted  in  an  Oct.  23  Toronto  Star 
article  about  jobs  for  university  stu- 
dents. The  article  mentioned 
Guelph’s  reputation  in  the  agri- 
food and  food  science  industry. 

Chung-Ja  Jackson  of  Laboratory 
Services  was  quoted  in  an  Oct.  27 
Toronto  Star  article  about  the  bene- 
fits of  soybean  and  FDA  regula- 
tions. The  article  was  also  distrib- 
uted by  Canadian  Press. 

Prof.  Patrick  Holland,  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish, was  featured  in  the  November 
issue  of  University  Affairs.  The  arti- 
cle focused  on  his  recent  travel  writ- 
ings. 

Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  was  quoted  in  the 
Toronto  Star  Oct.  27  about  geneti- 
cally modified  foods  and  Nov.  2 
about  fear  and  ignorance  of  GMOs. 
The  latter  article  was  distributed  by 
Canadian  Press.  Surgeoner  was  also 
quoted  in  the  National  Post  Nov.  15 
about  using  genetics  and  biotech- 
nology to  grow  new  crops  in  Can- 
ada. 


Canadian  Press  wrote  and  distrib- 
uted an  article  last  month  about 
retired  U of  G potato  breeder  Gary 
Johnston,  who  developed  the 
Yukon  Gold  potato.  The  article  and 


Prof.  Doug  Powell,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, was  interviewed  for  an  article 
on  genetically  modified  foods  in  the 
Nov.  1 issue  of  Report  on  Business. 


Prof.  Clarence  Swanton,  Plant 
Agriculture,  and  Prof.  Larry 
Milligan,  vice-president  (research), 
were  both  featured  on  two  Nov.  2 
CBC  news  shows,  Newsworld  Today 
and  The  National , discussing 
genetically  modified  foods. 

U of  G’s  Arboretum  was  featured  in 
a Nov.  3 article  in  the  Toronto  Sun. 

Guelph’s  first-place  ranking  in  the 
comprehensive  universities  cate- 
gory by  Maclean’s  magazine  was 
mentioned  in  Nov.  8 articles  in  the 
National  Post,  Toronto  Star  and 
Toronto  Sun. 

Philosophy  professor  John 
McMurtry’s  new  book,  The  Cancer 
Stage  of  Capitalism,  was  featured  in 
a Nov.  6 column  in  the  Toronto 
Star. 

English  professor  Janice  Kulyk 
Keefer’s  receipt  of  the  Marian  Engel 
Award  from  the  Writers’  Develop- 
ment Trust  was  mentioned  in  the 
Globe  & Mail  Nov.  10. 

Research  by  Prof.  William 
O’Grady,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, on  squeegee  kids  in 
Toronto  was  featured  in  the  Globe 
& Mail  Nov.  17  and  National  Post 
Nov.  13.  His  study  was  also 
reported  on  City  TV. 

Prof.  Victor  Ujimoto,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  was  the  subject 
of  a half-page  article  that  appeared 
on  the  National  Post's  “Discovery” 
page  Nov.  17.  The  article  focused 
on  Ujimoto’s  research  on  human 
factors  in  flying. 

Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  was  fea- 
tured on  a CBC  National  News 
broadcast  Nov.  18  discussing  trans 
fatty  acids. 


NRC  Prepares  for 
Canada’s  Future 

Council’s  vision  is  to  be  the  leader  in  the  development 
of  an  innovative  knowledge-based  economy 


Maintaining  collaborative 
research  with  universities 
and  transferring  technological 
achievements  to  Canadian-based 
firms  will  be  key  goals  for  the 
National  Research  Council  (NRC) 
in  the  new  millennium,  says  NRC 
president  Arthur  Carty. 

Speaking  on  campus  last  month, 
Carty  emphasized  NRC’s  intention 
to  maintain  or  improve  interactions 
with  universities  through  collabora- 
tive research  and  special  partner- 
ships. He  said  this  would  be 
achieved  by  providing  access  to  spe- 
cialized equipment,  data  networks 
and  scientific  knowledge  and 
through  training  students  and 
post-doctoral  fellows. 

It’s  also  important  to  ensure  that 
NRC’s  knowledge  and  technological 
achievements  are  transferred  to  in- 
dustry through  entrepreneurship, 
said  Carty.  Training  programs  are 
available  through  NRC  for  scientists 
who  also  want  to  become  entrepre- 
neurs. In  the  past  four  years,  NRC 
researchers  have  spun  off  27  new 
companies. 

Founded  in  1916,  NRC  was 
originally  mandated  to  bring  scien- 
tists together  for  research,  said 
Carty.  Canada’s  science  and  tech- 
nology needs  were  growing  at  the 
time,  especially  with  the  war  effort. 
With  each  decade,  this  mandate  has 
been  revised  and  expanded  on.  In 
the  1970s,  for  example,  basic  re- 
search and  university  support  were 
central,  he  said.  In  the  ’80s  and  ’90s, 
increasing  relevance  of  scientific  re- 
search to  industry  was  paramount. 

Now,  NRC’s  budget  stands  at 
roughly  $400  million  for  research 


and  development. 

“Today,  NRC  is  Canada’s  fore- 
most research  and  development 
agency,”  said  Carty,  “and  our  vision 
is  to  be  the  leader  in  the  development 
of  an  innovative  knowledge-based 
economy  in  Canada,  through  science 
and  technology.” 

Establishing  new  international 
partnerships  and  maintaining  cur- 
rent collaborations  with  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  British  Council  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  also  part  of 
NRC’s  vision  for  the  next  century. 

“Canada  produces  four  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  knowledge,”  said 
Carty.  “You  have  to  go  elsewhere  and 
collaborate  to  access  the  other  96  per 
cent.” 

NRC  is  involved  in  various  strate- 
gic initiatives  for  the  future.  They  in- 
clude fuel  cells,  predicted  to  be  a 
$ 1 00-billion  industry  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, genomics,  aerospace  technol- 
ogy,  optoelectronics  and  scientific 
knowledge  networks. 

“Canada  must  focus  on  these  ini- 
tiatives now,  in  order  to  be  represen- 
tative in  the  scientific  and 
technological  economy  of  the  fu- 
ture,” he  said. 

An  active  chemistry  researcher 
and  former  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Society  for  Chemistry,  Carty  has 
been  president  of  NRC  since  1994. 
While  on  campus,  he  met  with  vari- 
ous University  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators, toured  OVC  and  Laboratory 
Services,  and  discussed  issues  related 
to  research  on  food  and  soft  materi- 
als with  scientists  in  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science. 

BY  CAROL  PILLEY 
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call  Boston  Bull  Mechanical” 
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to  growth.  University  presidents 
have  also  met  with  other  govern- 
ment ministers  because  education 
affects  a wide  range  of  portfolios,  he 
said.  In  addition,  governors  from 
university  boards  across  Ontario 
have  been  meeting  with  federal  and 
provincial  representatives. 

The  president  reported  that 
COU  also  held  a press  conference  at 
Queen’s  Park  this  fall  to  promote 
the  case  of  universities  and  is  pursu- 
ing an  ongoing  publicity  campaign. 
COU  is  looking  for  an  increase  of  $1 
billion  in  operating  funding  for  the 
Ontario  university  system  over  die 
next  five  years. 

Asked  what  students  could  do  to 
help  in  this  effort,  Rozanski  sug- 
gested that,  along  with  supporting 
the  lobbying  efforts  of  student  or- 
ganizations, they  could  urge  their 
families  and  friends  to  put  pressure 
on  political  bodies  and  individual 
political  representatives. 

Following  up  on  earlier  sugges- 
tions that  U of  G consider  options 
other  than  fee  differentiation,  sev- 
eral speakers  commented  that  ex- 
ternal partnerships,  perhaps  with 
corporations,  would  benefit  the 
University,  as  would  using  Guelph’s 
resources  to  their  fullest,  such  as 
selling  University-owned  lands  and 
scheduling  conferences  during  slow 
periods  of  the  year.  Rozanski  re- 
sponded that  Guelph  does,  in  fact, 
use  its  resources  in  a variety  of  crea- 
tive ways  to  generate  revenue  that 
can  support  core  teaching  and  re- 
search expenditures. 

Responding  to  comments  about 
the  use  of  the  Heritage  Fund,  the 
president  noted  that  more  than  $6 
million  has  been  provided  from  the 
fund  since  its  creation  in  1991  to 
provide  strategic  support  for  the 
institution.  The  Heritage  Fund  has, 
for  example,  been  used  for  the  de- 


Continued  from  page  2 

velopment  of  distance  education 
courses,  for  multimedia  labs,  for 
academic  program  development 
and  restructuring,  and  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  labs. 

Several  speakers  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  effect  fee  differentia- 
tion might  have  on  the  ability  of 
international  students  to  come  to  U 
of  G.  A student  noted  that  a reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  out-of- 
country or  even  out-of-province 
students  coming  to  Guelph  would 
affect  the  quality  of  education  here 
because  diversity  is  an  important 
part  of  a university  education. 

One  student  said  that  if  it  came 
to  a choice  between  her  paying  a 
slightly  larger  across-the-board  in- 
crease and  students  in  some  other 
programs  being  faced  with  a large 
differential  increase,  she  would  pre- 
fer the  across-the-board  option  to 
ensure  accessibility  for  all  students. 

A faculty  senator  noted  that 
some  students  make  less  of  a finan- 
cial footprint  on  the  University  than 
others  do,  depending  on  their  pro- 
gram. A BA  program,  for  example, 
costs  less  to  offer  than  other  degree 
programs.  He  suggested  the  Univer- 
sity provide  the  provincial  govern- 
ment with  more  imaginative 
models  of  funding,  such  as  retro- 
spective fees  based  on  a student’s 
actual  income  level  in  later  years. 

Several  speakers  said  this  had 
been  an  important  forum  for  debate 
and  urged  that  other  public  oppor- 
tunities be  provided.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  University  consider 
inviting  members  of  the  govern- 
ment to  discussions  in  the  future. 


SCUP  CONTINUES 
LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 

SCUP  chair  Prof.  Glen  Van  Der 
Kraak,  Zoology,  reported  that 
SCUP  continues  its  discussions  of 


long-range  planning  issues.  He 
noted  that,  with  SCUP’s  support, 
the  University  is  moving  ahead  with 
plans  to  apply  to  the  provincial  Su- 
perBuild  Growth  Fund  for  two 
projects.  One  is  for  new  facilities  to 
replace  the  Axelrod  and  Chemis- 
try/Microbiology buildings.  This 
would  help  address  the  $22-million 
deferred-maintenance  problem  af- 
fecting those  buildings  and  would 
create  new  lecture  halls  to  serve 
campus-wide  classroom  needs.  The 
lecture  space  would  include  a 
1,000-seat  hall  built  in  a modular 
design  that  could  be  used  in  smaller 
configurations. 

The  second  project  is  a facility  at 
the  Humber  College  campus  in  To- 
ronto to  accommodate  increased 
enrolments  resulting  from  pro- 
posed collaboration  with  Humber 
to  create  a new  joint  degree/di- 
ploma program. 

One  senator  asked  how,  besides 
their  size  and  flexibility,  the  new 
lecture  halls  would  benefit  non- 
science students.  Campbell  noted 
that  plans  include  state-of-the-art 
audio-visual-link  facilities  and 
common  teaching  facilities. 

In  ail  cases,  the  capital  projects 
are  being  tied  to  increased  operat- 
ing funds  from  government  to  hire 
faculty  and  staff  and  to  acquire  the 
equipment  and  library  materials 
needed  for  current  and  increased 
numbers  of  students. 


COLLABORATIVE  GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS  APPROVED 

In  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 
business,  Senate  approved  a new 
joint  MA  program  in  history  with 
the  University  of  Waterloo  and 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  and  a 
joint  PhD  program  in  literature 
studies/performance  studies  in 
English  with  Laurier. 


Guelph,  CLT  Join 
Forces  to  Boost 
Access  to  Learning 

Eight  Guelph  distance  courses  to  he  featured  on  Web  site 


rHE  Office  of  Open  Learning 
and  the  new  Canadian 
Learning  Television  (CLT)  are 
joining  forces  to  increase  learners’ 
access  to  distance  education 
courses.  Beginning  this  month,  CLT 
will  feature  eight  U of  G distance 
education  courses  on  its  Web  site. 

“This  is  an  important  way  of  in- 
forming the  public  and  thereby  in- 
creasing access  to  our  online 
courses,”  says  Virginia  Gray,  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Open  Learning. 
“All  of  the  courses  are  Web-based, 
and  we  think  they  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  population." 

Course  topics  are  anthropology, 
contemporary  cinema,  develop- 
ment of  human  sexuality,  adoles- 
cent development,  masterworks  of 
music,  world  politics,  serial  murder 
and  humans  in  the  natural  world. 

U of  G will  continue  to  produce, 
administer,  maintain  and  support 
the  courses.  This  includes  providing 
academic  counselling  when  appro- 
priate, registering  open  learners, 
supplying  resources  and  hosting  the 
courses  on  U of  G’s  server.  The  Uni- 
versity is  also  responsible  for  all 
technical  support,  online  discussion 
groups,  feedback,  design  and  e-mail 
accounts. 

Launched  in  September,  CLT  is 
positioning  itself  as  Canada's  na- 
tional learning  television  specialty 
service.  It  hopes  to  create  a compre- 
hensive Web  site  profiling  online 
courses  offered  by  institutions 
across  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  then  help  match  its  viewers 
to  online  learning  opportunities. 

The  online  course  centre  Web 
site  is  located  at  www.accesslearn- 


ing.com/courses.  html. 

The  channel  will  provide  all 
types  of  educational  programs,  in- 
cluding high  school  equivalency,  di- 
ploma, certificate  and  degree 
programs,  skills  training  and  pro- 
fessional development  courses. 

“If  CLT  can  attract  a different 
group  of  learners  than  we  can  reach 
through  our  current  efforts,  that’s 
good  for  us,”  says  Kelly  Wilson,  as- 
sistant director  of  open  learning. 
“It’s  another  avenue  for  people  to 
find  out  about  our  open  learning 
programs." 

This  is  not  the  first  relationship 
between  U of  G and  CLT.  The  sta- 
tion is  promoting  the  popular  De- 
partment of  Psychology  distance 
education  course  “Death  and  Dy- 
ing” and  the  televised  series  based 
on  the  course  “Death:  A Personal 
Understanding."  That  course  in- 
cludes a series  of  10  half-hour  docu- 
mentaries that  will  air  on  CLT  and 
also  air  nationally  on  Vision  TV  and 
in  the  United  States  on  PBS.  It  was 
produced  by  the  Toronto-based 
Sleeping  Giant  Productions.  Each 
docu-  mentary  explores  a different 
issue  evoked  by  death. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


@Guelph 

Schedule 

The  last  issue  of  @Gue Iph  for 
the  fall  semester  will  appear 
Dec.  8.  Deadline  for  submis- 
sions is  Dec.  1.  The  first  issue 
of  the  new  year  will  appear 
Jan.  12.  Copy  deadline  is  Jan. 
5. 


Chapters 

www.chapters.ca 


Deck  your  shelves 
with  books 
from  Chapters, 
Fa  la  la  la  la 
la  la  la  la. 

Something  for  everyone 
on  your  gift  list! 

Chapters  Stone  Road  Mall 
435  Stone  Road  West 
Guelph -(519)  766-9122 

Come  in.  Go  anywhere. 


100%  CANADIAN 
OWNED, OPERATED 
AND  TAXED! 


aaTuiiic  di id i iw/Tflki  Westmount  Place  Shopping  Centre, 
OAKVILLE . BURLINGTON . 50  Westmount  Rd.N., WATERLOO 

BARRIE . HAMILTON , WATERLOO  (519)  884-8558 
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Web  Page  Planned  to  Encourage  Feedback 


Continued  from  page  1 


“The  group’s  task  will  be  to  select  a 
small  but  representative  number 
that  will  help  the  University  commu- 
nicate and  publicize  its  considerable 
achievements  in  many  areas  of  its  ac- 
tivities.” 

Henry  says  the  most  challenging 
responsibility  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee involves  developing  specific 
measures  of  the  University’s  efforts 
to  achieve  its  two  primary  strategic 
directions  — leamer-centredness 
and  research-intensiveness.  Two 
subcommittees  have  been  estab- 
lished to  accomplish  this  — a stu- 
dent learning  and  teaching  issues 
subcommittee  chaired  by  Prof. 
Michael  Hoy,  Economics,  and  a 
research-intensiveness  subcommit- 
tee chaired  by  Prof.  Wayne  Martin, 
Population  Medicine. 

Henry  says  the  steering  commit- 
tee has  established  a tentative  timeta- 
ble for  completion  of  various  tasks 
by  all  three  subcommittees  and  in- 
tends to  involve  the  University  com- 
munity, particularly  on  the  leamer- 
centredness  and  research-intensive- 
ness issues.  The  steering  committee 
will  set  up  a Web  page  to  encourage 
comments  and  feedback,  he  says, 
and  subcommittee  chairs  will  ap- 
proach various  University  bodies, 
such  as  VP  AC,  the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies,  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies,  SCUP  and  pro- 


UW Campaign 
Extended 

The  campus  United  Way  cam- 
paign has  been  extended  for  an 
extra  week  and  will  now  close 
Dec.  6.  As  of  Nov.  23,  U of  G had 
raised  $182,196  or  84.7  per  cent 
of  its  fund-raising  goal. 


gram  committees.  In  addition, 
outside  experts  may  be  brought  to 
campus  to  share  their  experiences 
and  perhaps  provide  advice. 

“Performance  indicators  will 
succeed  in  enhancing  our  effective- 
ness as  an  institution  if  there  are  am- 
ple opportunities  for  consultation 
and  we  are  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  diverse  expertise  present  on  cam- 
pus,” says  Henry. 

The  steering  committee  wel- 
comes input  from  the  University 
community  on  the  following  five 
discussion  points  or  on  any  issue  re- 
lated to  performance  indicators. 
Send  responses  to  Henry  at 
henry@chembio.uoguelph.ca. 

1.  What  are  potential  measures  for 


assessing  progress  towards  our  strate- 
gic directions?  For  example,  faculty 
want  to  ensure  that  students  have 
learned  successfully  before  graduating. 
What  is  one  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed  that  would  allow  an  as- 
sessment of  that  success? 

2.  By  devising  pre-  and  post- 
instruments that  measure  the  progress 
of  students  in  achieving  various  as- 
pects of  leamer-centredness,  we  can 
differentiate  ourselves  from  other  in- 
stitutions that  continue  to  concentrate 
on  surveys  that  solicit  subjective  opin- 
ions or  perceptions  of  students.  We 
have  the  expertise  and  infrastnicture 
to  achieve  this  goal,  and  external 
funding  may  be  possible.  Do  you  sup- 
port such  an  activity? 


3.  Given  that  there  will  be  overlap, 
how  do  you  assess  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  macroindicators  (broad  sta- 
tistical measures  of  institutional 
performance),  specific  indicators  di- 
rected toward  student  and  teaching  is- 
sues, and  measures  of  success  in 
research-intensiveness? 

4.  On  what  basis  are  you  willing  to 
share  information  with  internal  and 
external  groups  and  to  participate  in 
creating  and  implementing  new  per- 
formance indicators? 

5.  What  groups  should  be  con- 
tacted by  the  steering  committee  for 
advice  on  areas  for  which  we  might 
seek  new  indicators  and  in  identifying 
specific  performance  indicators ? 

In  addition  to  Henry,  Grant,  Hoy 


and  Martin,  the  Steering  Committee 
on  Performance  Indicators  consists 
of  Cathy  Beattie  and  Michael 
Kupferschmidt,  Institutional  Analy- 
sis and  Planning;  Prof.  Fred  Evers, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology;  Prof. 
Isobel  Heathcote,  acting  dean  of 
graduate  studies;  Prof.  J.J.  Hubert, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics;  Prof. 
Bev  Kay,  Land  Resource  Science; 
Prof.  Denis  Lynn,  Zoology;  BA  stu- 
dent Dee  Madden;  Prof.  David 
Murray,  History;  Brian  Pettigrew, 
Office  of  Registrarial  Services; 
graduate  student  James  Rodgers, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry; and  Brenda  Whiteside, 
acting  associate  vice-president  (stu- 
dent affairs). 


Facilities  Would  Mesh  Teaching,  Research 

Continued  from  page  1 

and  to  prepare  its  graduates  for  the 
workplace.  The  centre  would  ensure 
that  students  have  access  to  high- 
quality  facilities  that  mesh  teaching 
and  research,  promote  leading-edge 
research  and  improve  external  fund- 
ing opportunities  for  all  research  ar- 
eas, particularly  molecular  biology, 
genomics,  material  sciences,  food 
science  and  environmental  science. 

ties  happens  at  a time  of  significant 
faculty  renewal  and  hence  there  is  a 
real  opportunity  to  alter  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  teaching,  research  and 
service  that  we  do,  without  the  usual 
incremental  and  historically  based 
constraints,”  says  CBS  dean  Bob 
Sheath.  “This  will  be  quite  a creative 
process  with  many  new  opportuni- 
ties to  be  examined.  We  are  very  ex- 

Over  the  past  four  years,  first- 
year  enrolment  at  Guelph  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  30  per  cent 
and  secondary  school  student  appli- 
cations for  the  B.Sc.  program  have 
risen  from  2,500  to  4,000.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities estimates  that  as  many  as 
89,000  more  students  could  seek  ad- 
mission to  Ontario  universities  by 

new  residences  and  other  support.” 

Federal  government  depart- 
ments, independent  regulatory  bod- 
ies such  as  the  Canadian  Food 
Inspection  Agency  and  equipment 
companies  have  indicated  strong 
support  for  the  proposal. 

If  funding  is  approved,  U of  G 
will  establish  a building  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the 
centre’s  users  to  work  with  an  archi- 

creased  job  opportunities  as  re- 
search findings  are  incorporated 
into  course  curricula. 

In  addition,  the  facility  would 
permit  closer  co-operation  and  col- 
laboration between  the  College  of 
Biological  Science  and  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science. 

“This  major  expansion  of  facili- 

Demand  for  a U of  G education 
has  increased  dramatically  and  has 
outpaced  the  University’s  resources, 
both  human  and  physical,  says 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski.  “U 
of  G needs  the  financial  resources  to 
hire  more  faculty  and  staff  and  to 
build  additional  teaching  and  re- 
search facilities,”  he  says. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  will 
only  be  able  to  respond  to  this  in- 
creased demand  if  our  funding  in- 
creases to  acquire  the  people, 
facilities  and  equipment  needed  to 
provide  a quality  education  for  our 
current  students  and  any  additional 
students,”  says  Rozanski.  “Increased 
student  numbers  would  also  require 

tect  on  the  facility’s  design.  Project 
design  would  take  an  estimated  18 
months,  followed  by  about  24 
months  for  construction.  A decision 
on  funding  is  not  expected  until 
January,  according  to  the  Ministry 
of  Training,  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. To  date,  all  Ontario  universities 
have  submitted  proposals. 

SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERLOO  @ 1-800-663-9990 


$374,900  Rural  2.5  Acres 


♦ An  absolutely  stunning  custom  built  home  ♦ Gorgeous  foyer  with 
oak  spiral  staircase,  vaulted  ceilings  and  skylight  ♦ Open  concept 
family  room  with  gas  fireplace  and  huge  windows  overlooking  the 
fields  ♦ Oak  kitchen  with  polished  porcelain  counter  tops  and 
backsplash  ♦ Spacious  master  bedroom  with  window  seat, 
fireplace  and  huge  walk-in  closet  ♦ Fully  finished  basement  with 
bedroom,  four-piece  ensuite,  salon  and  recreation  room  * All 
quality  building  materials  throughout  maintenance  free  brick  and 
vinyl  exterior  * Forced  air  furnace  with  heat  pump,  central  air,  air 
cleaner  and  humidifier 

For  more  information  or  to  view,  call  Peter  Yssetstein  at 
Direct  Line  519-827-1B14  or  Office  519-837-1300 
Sales  Representative  Re/Max  Realty  Specialists  Inc. 

Are  you  thinking  of  selling?  Call  for  a home  value  estimate. 

I carefully  examine  the  marketplace  to  ensure  you  get  top  value  for  your 
home.  I also  offer  a competitive  rate  to  sell  your  home. 


PENNIES  FROM  HEAVEN,  OR  DOLLARS  FROM 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  © TRAVEL 


Up  to  $200  Free* 

in  American  Express  Travellers  Cheque 


Bring  this  coupon  when  you  book  your  next 
two-person  vacation  with  American  Express 
Travel  (minimum  $1,600**  per  person)  and 
you’ll  receive  $200  Cdn.  in  American 
Express  Travellers  Cheques.  Or  get  $100 
Cdn.  when  you  spend  $850**  per  person. 

R99 


ROYAL  CITY  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  PHOTO  CONTEST 

Each  couple  booking  a package  holiday  with  participating  travel 
partners  for  travel  up  to  the  end  of  March  2000  will  be  given  a 
disposable  camera  for  your  use.  Then,  if  you  wish,  you  may  enter  your 
vacation  photo  in  our  photo  contest,  and  May  3,  2000,  a panel  of 
judges  will  choose  3 photographs,  with  first  prize  $300  toward  a future 
package  holiday,  second  prize  $200  toward  a package  holiday  and 
third  prize  $100  toward  a package  holiday. 


ROYAL  CITY  TRAVEL 

Royal  Plaza  (Paisley  & Norfolk) 

Guelph,  Ontario 

<519)  763-35*0 


Travel 


Ont.  Uc.  #2716341 
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Albert  Schultz 

Cffo/u/cty  < ipecia/ 


H&I-  A 


Wednesday 
December  15 
8 pm  $25/$23 

A nmiti-talenteci  actor 
& singer  on  stage  for 
a holiday  concert  - a 
Gemini  Award  winner! 


Any  Show  Can  Be  A Gift 

Box  Office  763.3000 


River  Run  Centre 

35  Woolwich  Street  / Downtown  Guelph 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  than  Steamati c© 

836-7340 

Ask  about  carpet  & upholstery  cleaning 


STEAMATIC. 

loui  (leiniiif  £ m 


• Residential 

* Commercial 
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Valerie  Poulton 


Golding 

Travel  Ltd.  l™5UMe 

304  Stone  Road  West 

A Full  Service  Travel  Agency: 

• Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air,  Car,  Hotel,  Train,  Cruise  & Insurance 

• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 

• Holland  Travel  Professionals 

• Vacation  Installment  Plan 

• Destinations  available  for  the  demanding 
G/I  traveller 


519-836-4940  ♦ Fax  519-836-1322 

♦ Independently  owned  ♦ Means  outstanding  service 
♦ Over  1100  locations  worldwide 


No  student  should  settle  for  average. 

A personalized  program  will  give  your  child  the 
confidence  td  succeed.  Oxford  helps  students  achieve 
higher  marks  and  gain  more  confidence  as  they  develop 
new  skills  for  success  in  school  and  life. 

Call  Today!  JC  OXFORD 

511  Edinburgh  Rd.  S LEARNING  CENTRES' 

Guelph  826-5365  www.oxfordlearning.com 

READING  • WRITING  • SPELLING  • FRENCH  • MATH  • STUDY  SKILLS 
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FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  bungalow  in  south 
Guelph,  five  minutes  from  campus, 
single  garage,  gas  fireplace,  two 
baths,  professional  couple  preferred, 
no  pets,  non-smokers,  available  Jan. 
3 to  May  1,  2000,  $1,100  a month 
plus  utilities,  763-5263  until  Dec.  15, 
905-840-4489  after  6 p.m. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  main-floor 
apartment  in  century  stone  house, 
ensuite  bath,  study,  parking,  old 
University  area,  available  Jan.  1, 
$ 1 , 1 00  a month  inclusive,  821-5096. 


One-bedroom  basement  walkout 
apartment  in  new  home  in  south 
Guelph,  backs  on  to  Preservation 
Park,  private  entrance,  parking  for 
one  car,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  suit 
mature  single  person,  available  Dec. 
1,  $650  a month  inclusive,  Scott  or 
Heather,  826-0787. 


Furnished  three-bedroom,  four- 
bath  villa  in  Puerto  Vallarta,  in 
exclusive  residential  area,  private 
pool,  maid  and  concierge  included, 
519- 363-3241. 


FOR  SALE 


Rowing  machine;  loving  female  cat, 
five  years  old,  spayed  and  declawed, 
with  litter  box  and  travelling  carrier. 
Ext.  6528  or  822-2336. 


Ski  equipment:  Rossignol  CXS  with 
riser  plates  and  Salomon  900s  bind- 
ing, 198  cm;  Nordica  size  9 race 
boots;  Alpina  size  9 race  boots;  Salo- 
mon SnowBlades;  black  helmet, 
medium/large,  829-3239. 


Epson  Stylus  600  ink-jet  colour 
printer,  two  years  old,  Denise, 
836-0461  or  send  e-mail  to  dtrai- 
nor@uoguelph.ca. 


Double  mobile  home  in  first-class 
park  in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  available 
until  April  30,  2000,  one  king  and 
one  double  bed,  washer,  dryer,  fully 
equipped,  four  months’  rent  mini- 
mum, 905-547-2834. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  heritage 
home  close  to  campus,  available 
Dec.  30  to  May  15,  2000,  824-9203 
or  send  e-mail  to  ncarson@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Room  in  clean  new  home,  share 
house  with  two  women,  close  to  bus 
stop  and  downtown,  laundry,  park- 
ing, non-smoker,  female  preferred, 
pets  welcome,  cat  in  house,  available 
Dec.  1,  $350  a month  inclusive, 
Michelle  or  Andrea,  763-0530  or 
send  e-mail  to  mcampbel@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  home  to 
sublet  in  College/Edinburgh  area, 
available  mid- December  to  April 
2000, 823-9394. 


Spacious  one-bedroom  apartment 
near  Root  Plaza,  available  Dec.  1, 
$620  a month  plus  utilities,  leave 
message  at  822-6967. 


Handmade  wooden  laundry  dryers, 
Ext.  6580. 


Coleman  generator,  1850  watts,  2 x 
120  receptacle,  12-volt  charger, 
good  condition,  Peter,  leave  message 
at  519-362-2424. 


White  1988  Mazda  626  LX,  auto- 
matic, four-door,  220,000  kilome- 
tres, Denis,  767-2330  after  6 p.m. 


Grey  1991  Chevy  Caprice,  all  power, 
V-8,  remote  start,  164,000  km,  Dave, 
519-846-  8469. 


Knechtel  nine-piece  maple  dining 
room  suite,  519-893-1741  or  821- 
4989. 


Apartment-sized  seven-cubic-foot 
freezer,  white,  three  years  old,  leave 
message  at  837-9325. 


Two-bedroom  condo  in  secure 
adult  building,  balcony,  parking 
garage,  four  appliances,  824-8298. 


Antique  sofa,  dark  wood  accents 
with  rose-coloured  upholstery, 
821-8094  after  5 p.m.  or  send  e-mail 
to  ggray@  uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Linguist  for  translation  from  English 
into  German  and  German  into  Eng- 
lish, fully  qualified,  821-9742. 


WANTED 


Clean,  spacious  furnished  room  in 
quiet  house  with  phone  hookup, 
laundry,  parking,  close  to  campus, 
from  January  to  April  2000,  Denise, 
Ext.  6717. 


Someone  teaching  at  Guelph  who 
has  a hearing  loss  and  would  be  will- 
ing to  discuss  the  problem  with 
another  U of  G instructor  who  is 
having  trouble  hearing  in  the  class- 
room and  is  looking  for  coping 
strategies.  If  you  are  willing  to  help, 
call  Bruno  Mancini  at  Ext.  2386. 


Mature  student  in  final  semester 
needs  quiet  room  in  shared  house  or 
private  home  or  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment sublet  for  January  to  April 
2000,  walking  distance  to  campus, 
willing  to  work  for  reduced  rent, 
send  e-mail  to  vransom@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Mike  Halley  DC/mkv 

Sales  Representative 

< CONDO  CORNER  837-1300 


P 

BUYING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

What  is  a Condominium?  How  to  finance  a Condominium? 

Send  for  my  “ Condo-Buyers  Package"  and  a complete  list  with  details  of  all  available  Condos  in  Guelph.  There  are 
a wide  range  of  townhomes  and  apartments  in  all  price  ranges  and  various  locations  - one  bedroom,  two  bedroom 
and  three  bedroom.  How  to  buy  with  a 5%  and  10%  down-payment.  Discounted  Mortgage  rates  of  3% 
Cashback  from  the  Banks?  My  eighteen  years  of  experience  in  the  Condo  field  offers  friendly  consultations  and 
advice  without  obligation.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  for  my  FREE  CONDO-BUYERS  PACKAGE  to  be  mailed  to 
your  address. 


TOWNHOMES 


SECURITY  BUILDINGS 


APARTMENTS 


THINKING  OF  SELLING  SOON? 

List  Now  to  Sell!  And  move  out  in  January  or  February  next  year. 
Condos  in  good  condition  are  scarce  — both  apartments  and  townhouses. 
Call  me  for  a written  justified  market  valuation.  No  Cost  — No  Obligations. 
Friendly  consultation  — Competitive  rates  — Flexible  conditions. 

CALL  MIKE  AT  (519)  821-2005  (Home  Office) 


SELLING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

You  could  save  Thousands  of  Dollars  with  my  Early- Bird  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE. 

FREE  VIDEO  LOAN:  0 “How  to  Dress  and  Prepare  your  Home  for  Sale”  0 Five  point  inspection  to  add  S$$$ 
to  your  sale  price  0 Professional  written  Market  Valuation  up-dated  the  month  you  sell 
My  eighteen  years  of  Full-Time  Professional  Real  Estate  experience  will  assist  you  to  prepare  and  save  you 
TIME-TEARS-MONEY  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  (Direct  Line)  for  my  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE  - NO  COST  - 
Friendly  consultations  and  advice  without  obligation. 
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MV  ENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  hosts  its  annual 
Sugar  Plum  Fairy  Craft  Sale  Dec.  5 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
dinner-theatre  comedy  Wife  Begins 
at  40  by  Arne  Sultan,  Earl  Barret  and 
Ray  Cooney  Saturdays  and  some  Fri- 
days until  Dec.  18.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$45  and  are  available  at  Ext.  4110. 


ATHLETICS 


The  women’s  basketball  Gryphons 
host  Wilfrid  Laurier  Nov.  24  at  8 
p.m.  The  men’s  basketball  Gryphons 
take  on  alumni  Dec.  1 at  7:30  p.m. 


Western  comes  to  Guelph  Dec.  1 to 
play  the  women’s  volleyball  team  at 
6 p.m.  and  the  men’s  team  at  8 p.m. 


The  Gryphon  swim  team  hosts 
Western  Dec.  3 at  5:30  p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  U of  G Choir,  conducted  by 
Prof.  Edward  Phillips,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  performs  music  for  children 
Nov.  26  at  8 p.m.  at  Chalmers  United 
Church.  Tickets  are  $8  and  $6. 


The  U of  G Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Henry  Janzen,  performs  a benefit 
concert  for  Friends  of  Music  Dec.  1 
at  8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 
The  program  features  Dvorak’s  Sym- 
phony # 8 and  Respighi’s  Pines  of 
Rome.  Tickets  are  $15  and  $8  and  are 
available  in  MacKinnon  211  or  by 
calling  763-3000. 


The  U of  G Jazz  Ensemble,  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Howard  Spring,  Fine 
Art  and  Music,  performs  Dec.  2 at  8 
p.m.  in  the  University  Club.  Admis- 
sion is  $2  at  the  door. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
and  OVC  present  the  U of  G Early 
Music  Ensemble  conducted  by 
Stephanie  Martin  Dec.  3 at  12:30 
p.m.  in  the  OVC  cafeteria. 


LECTURES 


Pascale  De  Souza  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  explores  “Caribbean 
2000:  Marooning  Beyond  Creolite” 
Nov.  25  at  2:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
318.  The  talk  is  sponsored  by  the 
School  of  languages  and  Literatures. 


The  Department  of  Philosophy  pres- 
ents Willem  Drees  of  the  Nether- 
lands discussing  “From  Nothing 
Until  Now:  Faith  in  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Universe”  Nov.  25  at  4:15 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 


OAC’s  Winegard  Visiting  Professor 
lecture  series  features  former  Swed- 
ish prime  minister  Ola  Ullsten  dis- 
cussing forestry  as  a natural  resource 
Dec.  2 at  3 p.m.  in  OVC  1714  and  Ian 
Warrington,  CEO  of  the  Horticul- 
ture and  Food  Research  Institute  of 
New  Zealand,  exploring  the  prob- 


lems facing  national  research  pro- 
grams in  plant  agriculture  Dec.  6 at  4 
p.m.  in  Thornbrough  104. 


NOTICES 


The  deadline  for  nominations  for 
the  2000  John  Bell  Award,  which 
honours  outstanding  contributions 
to  university  education  at  U of  G,  is 
Dec.  31.  The  award  recognizes  indi- 
vidual faculty  who  have  made  out- 
standing contributions  in  course 
and  curriculum  design,  who  have 
shown  educational  leadership  and 
whose  contributions  to  university 
education  have  received  recognition 
in  the  wider  university  community. 
Nominations  should  be  submitted 
to  the  secretary  of  Senate. 


Environmental  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Alliance  Canada  (ESTAC) 
seeks  research  proposals  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  environmental  quality, 
including  biotechnology,  crop  pro- 
tection; industrial  catalysis;  ad- 
vanced materials/polymers;  separa- 
tion science/advanced  process  con- 
trol; and  natural  resource  develop- 
ment. Submission  deadline  is  Dec.  3 
to  the  Office  of  Research,  Dec.  10  to 
ESTAC.  For  details,  visit  the  Web 
site  www.sarnia.com/groups/estac. 


The  McLaughlin  Library  will  be 
open  for  extended  hours  during 
examinations  Dec.  6 to  16.  Hours  are 
8:30  a.m.  to  1:15  a.m.  Monday  to 
Friday  and  10  a.m.  to  1:15  a.m.  on 
weekends.  During  this  period,  the 
Veterinary  Science  Library  will  be 
open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 
Monday  to  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to 
midnight  on  weekends.  On  Dec.  17, 
both  libraries  will  be  open  8:30  a.m. 
to  midnight. 


The  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency’s  Award  Program 
for  Canadians  provides  up  to 
$10,000  for  Canadian  citizens  and 
permanent  residents  who  wish  to 
participate  in  international  develop- 
ment work.  Three  award  categories 
are  available:  innovative  research 
awards  and  international  enterprise 
co-operation  awards,  both  for  mas- 
ter’s students,  and  professional  lead- 
ership awards  for  individuals  with 
professional  experience  who  wish  to 
undertake  a volunteer  research  or 
work  project  in  international  devel- 
opment. Application  deadline  is  Feb. 
1.  For  more  information,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.cbie.ca. 


The  Toxic  Substances  Research  Ini- 
tiative (TSRI)  is  now  accepting 
research  proposals  for  2000/2001. 
The  call  for  proposals  is  focusing  on 
one-year  strategic  and  applied 
research  efforts  in  five  priority  areas. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  Dec.  17 
to  the  Office  of  Research  and  Dec.  22 
to  TSRI.  For  details,  call 
613-941-6084,  fax  to  613-946-3570, 
send  e-mail  to  pm_tsri/gp_irst@hc- 
sc.gc.ca  or  visit  the  Web  site 
http://www.hc-sc.gc.ca/tsri.  Appli- 
cation forms  can  be  downloaded 
from  this  site. 


The  Royal  Society  of  Canada  admin- 
isters a number  of  awards  and  fel- 
lowships, including  the  Konrad 
Adenauer  Research  Awards,  NATO 
Fellowships,  the  Manfred  Warner 
Fellowship  and  the  NATO  Fellow- 
ship Program.  Submission  deadlines 
range  from  Dec.  1 to  Feb.  28.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  at  613-991-6990, 
fax  to  613-991-6996,  send  e-mail  to 
adminrsc@rsc.ca  or  visit  the  Web 
site  http://www.rsc.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  Faculty  of  Management  pres- 
ents Prof.  Kevin  Parton,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  discussing 
“The  Application  of  Management 
Principles  to  the  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment at  Guelph”  Nov.  26  at  noon  in 
HAFA  121. 


The  Department  of  Economics 
seminar  series  continues  Nov.  26 
with  Gordon  Anderson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  discussing 
“Assessing  Poverty  in  Canada 
1978-1992:  Conflict  Among  Crite- 
ria.” On  Dec.  3,  Graeme  Wells  of  the 
Australian  National  University  dis- 
cusses “Tax  Cuts  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility.” Seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  234. 


Next  up  in  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology’s  seminar  series  is  Paul 
Chittaro  of  the  University  of  Wind- 
sor discussing  “Do  South:  Caribbean 
Coral  Reef  Fish”  Nov.  30.  On  Dec.  7, 
the  topic  is  “Atigameg  and 
Ahnisnabe  of  Lake  Huron”  with 
Steve  Crawford.  The  seminars  are  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  Gerald 
Aspinall  of  York  University  discuss- 
ing “A  New  Class  of  Lipopolysaccha- 
rides  From  the  Ulcer-Associated 
Bacterium  Helicobacter  pylori'  at 
3:15  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


“Is  Caring  for  Someone  With  Alz- 
heimer’s Disease  a Health  Risk?”  is 
the  topic  of  McMaster  University 
epidemiologist  Larry  Chambers 
Nov.  30  at  2:30  p.m.  in  HAFA  121. 
The  talk  is  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition. 


The  Department  of  Zoology  pres- 
ents Prof.  David  Evans,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  discussing  “Minige- 
nomics — What  Could  One  Possibly 
Learn  From  Sequencing  500,000 
Bases  Worth  of  Rabbit  Poxvirus 
DNA?”  Dec.  1 at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axel- 
rod 265. 


The  biochemistry  seminar  series 
continues  Nov.  30  with  graduate  stu- 
dent Guosheng  Chen  explaining 
“Interactive  Effects  on  Ah  Receptor 
Signal  Transduction  Pathway  by 
Dioxin-Like  Compounds”  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  work- 
shops for  faculty  and  teaching  staff 
continue  with  “Design  Cafe”  Dec.  1, 
“Producing  Quality  Video  for 
Teaching”  Dec.  7 and  “An  Introduc- 
tion to  WebCT”  Dec.  13.  Full  details 
are  on  the  Web  at  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca/workshops.html.  Reg- 
ister on  the  Web  site  or  by  calling 
Mary  Nairn  at  Ext.  3571. 


The  Society  for  Teaching  and  Learn- 
ing in  Higher  Education  invites 
applications  for  the  newly  created 
Alan  Blizzard  Award,  designed  to 
reward  and  stimulate  collaboration 
in  teaching  and  to  encourage  and 
disseminate  scholarship  in  teaching 
and  learning.  To  be  eligible,  projects 
must  be  designed  to  improve  stu- 
dent learning,  with  evidence  demon- 
strating achievement  of  this  goal. 
Application  deadline  is  Jan.  31.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  Application 
forms  are  available  in  Day  Hall  125 
or  by  contacting  Jeanette  Dayman  at 
Ext.  2468  or  jdayman@uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Gudmunder  Johannesson, 
Land  Resource  Science,  is  Nov.  29  at 
1:30  p.m.  in  Richards  038.  The  thesis 
is  “Sewage  Sludge  Characterization 
and  Evaluation  of  P Availability 
Under  Greenhouse  Conditions.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Paul  Voroney. 


The  final  examination  of  Ricardo 
Gonzalez-Esquerra,  an  M.Sc.  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  is  Nov.  30  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141.  The  thesis  is  “Utiliza- 
tion of  Different  Sources  of 
Omega-3  Fatty  Acids  to  Enhance  the 
Nutritive  Value  of  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Steve 
Leeson. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Stephan  Schott,  Economics,  is 
Dec.  1 at  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 
The  thesis  is  “Optimal  Management 
of  Multiple-Cohort  Fisheries  With 
an  Empirical  Application  to  the  Har- 
vest of  Northern  Cod.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  John  Livernois. 


The  final  examination  of  Carole 
Tranchant,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science,  is  Dec. 
2 at  9 a.m.  in  Food  Science  128.  The 
thesis  is  “Coagulation  Behaviour  of 
Differently  Acidified  and  Renneted 
Milk  and  the  Effects  of  Pre- 
treatment of  Milk.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Douglas  Dalgleish. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Clare  MacMartin,  Psychology, 
is  Dec.  3 at  1:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
132.  The  thesis  is  “Discursive  Con- 
structions of  Child  Sexual  Abuse: 
Conduct,  Credibility  and  Culpabil- 
ity in  Trial  Judgments.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Linda  Wood. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Yamato  Atago,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  Dec.  6 at  9 a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
The  thesis  is  “Comparison  of 
Evaluations  for  Production  Traits  of 
Holstein  Bulls  Among  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Japan.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Larry  Schaeffer. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Morag  Graham,  Microbiology, 
is  Dec.  6 at  9 a.m.  in  MacNaughton 
121.  The  thesis  is  “Characterization 
of  Genes  from  Pasteurella  haemo- 
lytica  Involved  in  Iron  Acquisition 
and  Other  Functions.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Reggie  Lo. 


The  final  examination  of  Yus 
Boneng,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  is  Dec.  7 at  10:30  a.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Weibull  Frailty  for  Modelling  Het- 
erogeneity.” The  adviser  is  Prof. 
John  Holt. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Suzanne  Millman,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  Dec.  9 at  1 : 1 5 p.m. 
in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141.  The  thesis  is  “An  Investigation 
Into  Extreme  Aggressiveness  of 
Broiler  Breeder  Males.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Ian  Duncan. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Martin  Haulena,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  is  Dec.  9.  The  presentation  is  at 
2 p.m.  in  Pathobiology  2152,  fol- 
lowed by  the  defence  in  Room  101. 
The  thesis  is  “Plasma  Biochemical 
Changes  in  Response  to  Transport, 
Handling  and  Variation  of  Water 
Quality  in  Sand  Tiger  Sharks.”  The 
advisers  are  Profs.  John  Leatherland 
and  Hugh  Ferguson. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Margaret  Quinton,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  Dec.  10  at  8:30 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141.  The  thesis  is  “Genetic 
Diversity  in  Selected  Populations.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Ian  McMillan. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Musica  Viva  presents  the  Guelph 
Chamber  Choir  and  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Symphony  performing 
Handel’s  Messiah  Dec.  5 at  8 p.m.  at 
the  River  Run  Centre.  A pre-concert 
chat  on  “Mastering  Messiah"  begins 
at  7 p.m.  For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


Rockwood  will  hold  its  seventh 
annual  Farmers’  Santa  Claus  Parade 
of  Lights  Dec.  9 beginning  at  7 p.m. 
The  parade  features  area  farmers 
aboard  decorated  farm  implements 
and  tractors,  along  with  Santa  and 
Mrs.  Claus  riding  a Case  IH  com- 
bine. 


The  East  Wellington  Advisory 
Group  for  Family  Services  will  hold 
its  annual  auction  and  lasagna  din- 
ner Dec.  5 at  6 p.m.  at  the  Erin 
Legion.  Cost  is  $15.  For  tickets,  call 
833-9696. 
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2 CFI  funds  research  in 
carbohydrate  chemistry. 
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6 WHAT  does  the  future  hold? 


7 The  RACE  is  on  for  OAC  grad. 


8 A PHOTOGRAPHIC  memory 
from  the  pages  of  @Guelph. 


T’he  holiday  season 
and  the  start  of  a 
new  year  provide  a wel- 
come opportunity  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  all 
who  help  make  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  such  a 
wonderful  community.  I 
offer  my  personal 
thanks  to  each  of  you  — 
on  all  our  campuses  and 
at  each  of  our  research 
stations  — for  your 
goodwill,  your  dedica- 
tion and  your  ongoing 
support  of  the  Univer- 
sity throughout  this  past 
year.  Each  individual  at 
this  university  has  con- 
tributed to  our  achieve- 
ments and  helped  build 
our  reputation  as  a car- 
ing community  of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud. 

My  family  and  I 
wish  you  happiness, 
good  health  and  the  joy 
of  family  and  friends 
during  this  holiday  sea- 
son and  throughout  the 
Year  2000! 

Happy  holidays, 
Mordechai  Rozanski 


HOME  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 


A newly  restored  portico  is  back  on  Johnston  Green,  just  in  time  for  the  holidays.  Shown  here  during  its 
recent  reconstruction,  the  65-year-old  portico  was  restored  by  Summit  Restoration  Ltd.  of  Burlington  as  a 
5o'h-anniversary  project  of  the  OAC  Class  of  19A9-  PVtoto  b^  mariw  sqvnalbe 


President’s  Scholar  Caps 
Undergrad  Career  With  Rhodes 

Award  will  support  graduate  work  in  medicine  and  clinical  research 


Allison  Bachlet,  an  honours 
B.Sc.  student  in  nutritional 
sciences,  has  won  a prestigious 
Rhodes  Scholarship  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  in  medicine  and 
clinical  research  at  Oxford 
University.  She  is  one  of  two 
students  from  Ontario  — and  11 
nationwide  — to  receive  a Rhodes 
Scholarship  this  year.  The  award  is 
worth  approximately  $25,000  US  a 
year. 

“I  literally  thought  I was  dream- 
ing when  I found  out,”  says  Bachlet. 
“I’m  so  excited  that  I’ll  have  the  op- 
portunity to  study  at  Oxford,  one  of 
the  most  elite  universities  in  the 
world,  and  to  meet  students  from  all 
over  the  world.  I’m  also  very  thank- 
ful to  all  the  people  at  Guelph  who’ve 
helped  me  and  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion.” 

Bachlet  is  a President’s  Scholar 
and  a peer  helper  award  winner  and 
received  a 1999  research  grant  from 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  (NSERC)  to 
study  breast  cancer.  She  has  served  as 
a volunteer  at  local  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes,  has  sung  with  the  U 
of  G Choir  and  is  a fitness  instructor 
for  the  Department  of  Athletics  and 
an  avid  long-distance  runner.  She 
also  volunteers  as  a Sunday  school 


Allison  Bachlet 


teacher  at  St.  Matthias  Church  in 
Guelph. 

As  an  NSERC  award  winner, 
Bachlet  worked  this  summer  in  the 
laboratory  of  Prof.  Kelly  Meckling- 
Gill,  Human  Biology  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences.  “Allison  is  an  excep- 
tional young  woman,"  says 
Meckling-Gill.  “Although  she  has 
excellent  academic  grades,  she  is 
more  than  marks.  She  combines  su- 
perior intellect  and  research  skills 
with  personal  warmth  and  compas- 
sion.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
offers  his  congratulations  to  Bachlet 
on  her  “wonderful"  achievement. 
“This  scholarship  is  testimony  to  her 
superior  academic  accomplishments 


and,  as  important,  reflects  her  exem- 
plary contributions  as  a leader  and 
volunteer  in  our  community  and 
elsewhere,”  he  says.  “Allison  has  a 
bright  future  ahead  of  her  and  will 
be  an  excellent  ambassador  for  the 
University  of  Guelph.  I also  offer  my 
congratulations  to  her  mentors  and 
all  members  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences  and  the  College  of  Biologi- 
cal Science,  who  have  done  such  a 
magnificent  job  in  helping  Allison 
achieve  academic  success  and  in- 
spired her  to  embark  on  a career  of 
service  to  others." 

Students  from  about  20  coun- 
tries compete  annually  for  90  Rho- 
des Scholarships.  Created  in  1902 
and  named  for  Cecil  Rhodes,  the 
scholarships  recognize  “high  aca- 
demic achievement,  integrity  of 
character,  a spirit  of  unselfishness, 
respect  for  others,  potential  leader- 
ship and  physical  vigour.” 

“This  award  recognizes  an  excep- 
tional individual  who  has  accom- 
plished and  contributed  much 
during  her  years  at  the  University,” 
says  CBS  dean  Bob  Sheath.  “I  con- 
gratulate Allison  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  her  department  who  have 
taught  and  advised  her  during  her 
studies." 


Ring  in 
the  New 
Year! 

CCS  holiday  plans 
include  camping  out 
on  campus  Dec.  31 

WITH  JUST  OVER  three  weeks 
left  until  the  calendar  flips 
to  the  Year  2000,  various 
departments  at  U of  G are 
completing  staffing  plans  for  Dec. 

31  and  the  ensuing  weekend  to 
monitor  everything  from 
University  computer  systems  to 
security. 

Under  the  direction  of  Comput- 
ing and  Communications  Services 
(CCS)  analyst  Paul  Briggs,  project 
leader  for  CCS  Y2K  activities,  a 
team  ol  analysts  will  monitor  com-  ) 
puter  hardware  and  software  over- 
night Dec.  31  and  Jan.  1 to  ensure 
that  the  University’s  systems  wel- 
come the  new  millennium  “bug- 
free." 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  CCS 
will  test  about  20  key  systems,  in- 
cluding registrarial  and  financial 
databases  and  other  software  on 
computers  across  campus.  Should 
the  team  detect  a problem  with  a 
particular  system,  the  CCS  analysts 
will  attempt  to  resolve  it,  along  with 
the  appropriate  contact  person  re- 
sponsible for  testing  individual  ap- 
plications on  these  systems. 

Several  U of  G departments 
have  assigned  staff  to  visit  the  cam- 
pus during  the  weekend  to  test  their 
applications.  “We  encourage  peo- 
ple to  start  testing  Saturday  at 
noon,”  says  Doug  Blain,  chair  of 
the  U of  G Year  2000  Committee, 
who  will  be  on-site  during  the  mil- 
lennial evening. 

To  allow  employees  access  for 
that  testing,  the  main  entrance  of 
the  University  Centre  will  be  open 
during  working  hours  Jan.  1 and  2. 

Says  U of  G registrar  Chuck 
Cunningham:  “In  addition  to 
checking  our  servers  and  local  area 
network,  we  will  be  ensuring  that 
the  student  information  system  is 
functioning  properly  in  order  to  al- 
low us  to  carry  on  with  business  as 
usual  on  the  Monday." 

John  Miles,  assistant  vice- 
president  (finance),  says  U of  G’s 
new  central  financial  systems,  in- 
cluding the  financial  reporting  sys- 
tem, went  “live”  in  mid-November. 
The  new  system  replaces  the  former 
mainframe-based  system,  which 
Continued  on  page  14 
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Oj  money  mat* 

fcO  CONCEPTS 

Vtonry  Gvnrpis  Group  Capital  Carp  and  S.F.  MS.  Insurance  Agency  Ini . * 


CFI  Funds  Research  in 
Carbohydrate  Chemistry 


FINANCIAL  PLANNING  SEMINARS 

12  Noon  to  1 p.m.  ♦ Free  admission 

Wednesday  January  19 
RRSP’s:  Update  and  Strategies 
University  Centre,  Room  442 

Wednesday  February  16 
Risk:  Techniques  to  Reduce 
Your  Investment  Risk 
University  Centre,  Room  1 03 


Deborah  Hood  ♦ (519)  824-7554 

320  Eramosa  Rd.,  Guelph  N1E  2M8 

fax:  824-8837  * e-mail:  drhood@sentex.net  * www.moneyconcepts.ca 


Chapters 

www.chapters.ca 


Deck  your  shelves 
with  books 
from  Chapters, 
Fa  la  la  la  la 
la  la  la  la. 

Something  for  everyone 
on  your  gift  list! 

Chapters  Stone  Road  Mall 
435  Stone  Road  West 
Guelph  • (519)  766-9122 

Come  in.  Go  anywhere. 


Canadian  Family 

Acupuncture  Care  Centre 

A DIVISION  OF  ORIENTAL  HEALING  ARTS  RESEARCH  INC. 

15  Suney  St.  West.  Unit  3A  • Guelph,  ON  NlH  3R3  CANADA 
Fax:  (519)  763-9047  • Phone:  (519)  763-6340 


EFFECTIVE  APPLICATION: 


Pain  management:  postoperative,  sports  injury, 
automobile  and  industrial  accidents.  Stroke, 
rehabilitation,  headache,  menstrual  cramps, 
tennis  elbow,  fibromyalgia,  osteoarthritis,  carpal 
tunnel  syndrome,  asthma  AND  allergies. 


THE  FULL  RANGE  OF  ACUPUNCTURE  APPLICATIONS  IS 
MUCH  BROADER,  AS  RECOGNIZED  FOR  YEARS  BY  THE 
WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  (WHO). 


The  University’s  staff  health  plan 
covers  $300  per  year  for  acupuncture. 


Research  could  lead  to  development  of  more  potent  antibiotics 


Prof.  Marcel  Schlaf, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
has  received  a Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation  (CFI)  award  worth 
$154,683  for  research  in  a fledgling 
field  of  carbohydrate  chemistry  that 
might  eventually  lead  to  develop- 
ment of  more  potent  antibiotics  or 
advanced  food  packaging. 

Provided  under  CFI’s  New  Op- 
portunities program  of  infrastruc- 
ture funding  for  young  researchers, 
the  award  will  be  worth  a total  of 
$386,710,  once  matching  funds  are 
obtained  from  the  Ontario  Innova- 
tion Trust  and  from  the  University 
and  private-sector  partners. 

Schlaf  will  use  the  funding  to  buy 
equipment  needed  in  his  studies  of  a 
specialized  group  of  catalysts,  sub- 
stances that  speed  up  chemical  reac- 
tions. His  work  brings  together 
carbohydrate  chemistry  and  transi- 
tion metal  catalysis  to  make  “func- 
tionalized sugars”  that  might  find 
use  in  biomedical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal applications  or  in  making  new 
packaging  products  for  the  food  in- 
dustry. 

He  says  his  synthetic  method  of 
combining  sugars  such  as  glucose 
with  transition  metal  catalysts  — 
compounds  containing  certain  met- 
als — offers  an  easier,  faster  and 
cheaper  alternative  to  conventional 
methods  of  producing  complex 
compounds.  His  “molecular  ma- 
chines” mimic  the  action  of  enzymes 
during  quick,  clean  reactions  with- 
out the  waste  of  conventional  pro- 
cesses, he  says. 

Having  used  a simple  model  to 
refine  the  process,  he  plans  next  to 
try  the  method  using  actual  sugars, 
which  he  describes  as  “the  most 
abundant  biomolecules  on  the 
planet” 


wentworth 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 

RETIREMENT  and 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS 
RRSPS  • INVESTMENTS 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 


Explaining  their  role  in  designing 
drugs,  he  says  carbohydrates  have  an 
important  function  in  the  immune 
system  and  immune  response.  Sug- 
ars on  cell  surfaces  recognize  other 
cells  as  friend  or  foe,  the  first  step  in 
determining  whether  the  body  will 
mount  an  immune  response  to  an 
invader. 

“It’s  the  sugar  in  the  antibiotic 
that  recognizes  the  pathogen  and 
hooks  to  the  bacteria,”  he  says,  refer- 
ring to  the  mechanism  by  which 
vancomycin,  for  example,  tackles 
the  streptococcal  bacteria  that  cause 
flesh-eating  disease. 

Pharmaceutical  companies 
might  eventually  apply  his  work  in 
developing  new  antibiotics  with  un- 
usually modified  sugars  to  get 
around  the  pathogen’s  defences. 
One  of  his  graduate  students,  Mee- 
Kyung  Chung,  is  studying  how  to  as- 
semble these  carbohydrate  building 
blocks  for  potential  use  in  more 
complicated  compounds. 

“We  see  our  role  as  producing 
high-value-added  compounds,”  says 
Schlaf.  A kilogram  of  plentiful  glu- 
cose, for  example,  sells  for  less  than 
$10,  but  “when  Mee-Kyung  is  done 
with  it,  it  would  be  worth  $1,000  a 
kilogram  or  more.” 

Working  with  graduate  student 
Sean  Handerson,  he  is  studying  vinyl 
sugar  derivatives  that  might  be  used 
to  develop,  say,  biodegradable  food 
packaging  or  packaging  containing 
dyes  that  would  change  colour  to 
signal  food  spoilage.  As  with 
Chung’s  project,  Schlaf  emphasizes 
that  any  applications  in  this  field  are 
still  a decade  or  more  away. 

Besides  working  with  fellow 
chemists  in  his  department,  he  an- 
ticipates teaming  up  with  food  sci- 
entists through  Guelph’s  new  Centre 
for  Food  and  Soft  Materials  — also 
recently  funded  by  CFI  — for  these 
initiatives. 

The  prospect  of  such  collabora- 
tive research  was  what  attracted  him 
to  Guelph  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Through  the  Guelph- Waterloo 
Centre  for  Graduate  Work  in  Chem- 


istry and  Biochemistry,  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  up  to  60 
chemists  and  some  150  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

“What  we’re  doing  is  interdisci- 
plinary,” he  says,  emphasizing  that 
his  research  draws  on  both  organic 
and  inorganic  chemistry.  “We’re 
taking  two  fields  — transition  metal 
catalysis  and  sugars  — and  putting 
the  two  together.” 

Schlaf  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
combining  transition  metal  catalysts 
with  sugars  while  a PhD  student  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  He  says 
only  two  other  papers  have  been 
published  in  the  field  by  researchers 
studying  entirely  different  reactions. 

As  a post-doctoral  fellow  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  in 
1997/98,  he  worked  with  principal 
investigator  Morris  Bullock  and 
chemical  giant  Du  Pont  on  develop- 
ing new  types  of  catalysts  that  could 
eventually  be  used  to  convert  carbo- 
hydrates obtained  from  biomass 
into  feedstocks  for  the  chemical  in- 
dustry as  an  alternative  to  crude  oil. 
He  has  two  patents  pending  for  that 
research. 

Explaining  his  lifelong  attraction 
to  chemistry,  Schlaf  says  the  field 
gives  him  a way  of  viewing  and  un- 
derstanding the  world  and  explain- 
ing how  things  work  — not  to 
mention  making  them  work  better. 
“About  70  million  barrels  of  crude 
oil  are  used  on  Earth  every  day,  and 
only  about  four  per  cent  is  used  to 
make  stuff,”  he  says,  gesturing  from 
the  carpet  in  his  MacNaughton 
Building  office  to  the  lenses  of  his 
glasses.  “The  rest  is  burnt.  As  a 
chemist,  that  makes  me  scream.” 

This  funding  is  part  of  a total  of 
$3.2  million  provided  to  21  univer- 
sity researchers  across  Canada  dur- 
ing this  round  of  CFI  funding. 
Guelph  researchers  have  received  a 
total  of  about  $13.6  million  in  CFI 
funds,  which  are  matched  by  the 
province  and  by  private-sector  and 
institutional  money. 
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CO-ORDINATOR  SOUGHT 
FOR  PARIS  SEMESTER 

The  Paris  Semester  Com- 
mittee invites  applications 
from  interested  faculty  for 
the  position  of  co-ordinator 
of  the  Paris  semester  for 
winter  semester  2001.  The 
co-ordinator  works  with  the 
committee  to  organize  the 
content  of  the  semester, 
recruits  and  selects  stu- 
dents, arranges  travel  and 
accommodation,  supervises 
the  semester  and  teaches  at 
least  two  courses.  Interested 
faculty  should  contact  Prof.  John 
Burton,  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, at  Ext.  3680  or  jburton@aps. 
uoguelph.ca  by  Dec.  1 3. 


READING  ROOM  HONOURS 
PHILOSOPHY  PROFESSOR 

The  Amstutz  Reading  Room  was 
officially  opened  in  Room  322  of 
the  MacKinnon  Building  this 
semester  in  honour  of  retired  phi- 
losophy professor  Jakob  Amstutz, 
who  died  in  November  1995.  The 
room  holds  a collection  of  philo- 
sophical texts  donated  by  the 
Amstutz  family  and  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a quiet  research  area  for 
graduate  students. 


RELIEF  FOR  EXAM  STRESS 

The  Campus  Ministry,  the 

Registrar’s  Office,  Student  Affairs, 
Counselling  Services,  the  Wellness 
Centre,  the  associate  vice-president 
(academic)  & Development  and 
Public  Affairs  are  sponsoring 
end-of-semester  sessions  for 

students  to  relax  and  deal  with  the 
stress  of  exams  in  a comfortable 
setting.  The  sessions  run  Dec.  13  to 
17  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  and  1 to  3 
p.m.,  plus  5 to  7 p.m.  Thursday  and 
Friday,  in  the  lounge  area  of  the 
Landscape  Architecture  Building. 
Free  refreshments  will  be  provided. 


LIBRARY  HOURS  REDUCED 
BETWEEN  SEMESTERS 

The  U of  G Library  will  operate  on 
a reduced  schedule  and  with  lim- 
ited services  during  the  between- 
semester  and  holiday  period.  From 
Dec.  18  to  Dec.  23,  the  McLaughlin 
Library  will  be  open  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  7 p.m.  Monday  to  Thursday  and 
noon  to  7 p.m.  on  the  weekend. 
The  Veterinary  Science  Library  will 
be  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday  and  closed  on 
the  weekend.  Both  libraries  will  be 
open  Dec.  24  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  and  closed  Dec.  25  to  27.  They 
will  be  open  Dec.  28  to  30  from 
noon  to  5 p.m.  and  closed  again 
Dec.  31  to  Jan.  2. 


STUDENT  TEAM  COMPETES 

A team  of  three  engineering  sys- 
tems and  computing  students  — 
Chris  Jones,  John  Hayes  and  Jeff 
Bassett  — finished  20'h  out  of  103 
teams  during  the  1999  East  Central 
Programming  Contest  held  last 
month  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
puting Machinery.  Prof.  John 
Zelek,  Engineering,  coached  the 
trio  against  teams  of  mostly  com- 
puter science  students  from 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  five  Ameri- 
can states. 


Gilmor  Award  Honours  Two 


o p r E 


Community  liaison  officer , U of  G graduate  recognized  for  contributions  to  student  life 


Marty  Williams  and  Robin  Begin  are  the  1999  recipients  of  the  R.P.  Gilmor  Student  Life  Award. 


PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


This  year’s  winners  of  the  R.P. 

Gilmor  Student  Life  Award  are 
Robin  Begin,  community  liaison 
officer  with  Security  Services,  and  U 
of  G graduate  Marty  Williams,  a 
long-standing  participant  in  student 
life  and  government. 

Presented  Nov.  22,  the  award  rec- 
ognizes contributions  that  enhance 
the  quality  of  student  life  at  U of  G.  It 
is  named  for  former  provost  Paul 
Gilmor. 

Begin  has  worked  closely  with  the 
University’s  First  Response  Team 
(FRT)  since  it  began  as  a student-run 
first  aid  organization  and  has  played 
a key  role  in  cementing  FRT  as  an  in- 
tegrated on-call  service  based  in  Se- 
curity Services. 

"It  is  never  a surprise  to  see  Robin 
heading  off  to  make  a presentation  at 
10  p.m.  on  a Sunday  or  to  see  her 
helping  with  First  Response  training 
on  a weekend,”  says  FRT  adminis- 
trative co-ordinator  Scott  Kubacki. 

Since  joining  U of  G as  a special 
constable  in  1989,  Begin  has  pro- 
vided safety  and  security  training  to 
numerous  campus  organizations, 
including  Safe  Walk,  Interhall 


Council,  Student  Housing  Services, 
the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Of- 
fice, the  Office  of  First-Year  Studies 
and  the  Department  of  Athletics.  She 
also  represents  U of  G in  working 
with  city  police  and  other  off- 
campus  groups. 

“Her  contributions  to  the  Uni- 
versity community  — as  the  police 
community  liaison  officer,  as  a 
member  of  numerous  committees 
and  as  an  adviser  to  many  student 
groups  — have  not  only  made  the 
campus  a safer  place,  but  a more  en- 
joyable one,”  says  Kate  Peatfield,  a 
Guelph  graduate  and  former  FRT 
volunteer. 

Williams’s  involvement  with  the 
U of  G community  spans  two  dec- 
ades, beginning  as  a student  in  the 
early  1980s.  He  served  as  Ontarion 
editor-in-chief  (and  widely  read 
“Alas  Poor  Yorick”  columnist), 
president  and  chair  of  the  Central 
Student  Association,  co-founder  of 
Student  Leaders,  residence  manager, 
co-founder  of  The  Peak,  Board  of 
Governors  undergraduate  student 
representative,  president  of  the 
Guelph  Campus  Co-operative  and 


chair  of  the  University  Centre  Board. 

Now  co-ordinator  of  student  ac- 
tivities at  University  College  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Williams  has 
returned  often  to  his  alma  mater. 

“During  the  University’ s 

strategic-planning  process,  he  facili- 
tated panel  discussions  and  open 
community  meetings  relating  to  the 
SPC  planning  document  and  other 
topics,  even  tbou^b  be  bad  assumed 
a professional  position  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,"  says  Laurie 
Schnarr,  manager  of  Leadership, 
Service  and  Involvement  Programs 
in  the  Counselling  and  Student  Re- 
source Centre. 

Guelph  graduate  Matt  Milovick, 
now  a convocation  and  student  af- 
fairs officer  at  York  University,  was 
hired  as  a residence  assistant  when 
Williams  was  residence  manager. 
“By  hiring  me ...  he  was  giving  me  a 
gentle  shove  down  my  future  career 
path,”  says  Milovick,  who  later  be- 
came residence  life  co-ordinator  at 
York.  “Through  me,  Marty  has 
touched  the  lives  of  coundess  stu- 
dents both  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  and  at  York  University.” 


Links  With  Iceland  Grow 

New  scholarships  aimed  at  Icelandic  students  pursuing  graduate  work  at  Guelph 


Uof  G’s  already  close  ties  with 
Iceland  were  drawn  tighter 
still  this  year  with  a successful  field 
course  and  the  introduction  of  two 
new  scholarships  named  for  a 1998 
distinguished  visitor. 

The  Madame  Vigdis  Finnboga- 
dottir  Scholarships  recognize  the 
visit  to  campus  and  honorary  degree 
presented  last  year  to  the  four-term 
president  of  Iceland.  Two  scholar- 
ships a year  will  be  awarded  to  Ice- 
landic students  pursuing  a graduate 
degree  at  Guelph.  The  scholarships 
will  equal  the  difference  between  in- 
ternational tuition  and  Canadian 
tuition. 

“The  fact  that  these  scholarships 
are  open  to  all  disciplines  recognizes 


the  role  that  all  colleges  at  the  Uni- 
versity play  in  the  Iceland-Guelph 
Exchange  Program,”  says  exchange 
co-ordinator  Prof.  Steve  Cronshaw, 
Psychology. 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  associ- 
ate vice-president  (academic),  says 
the  exchange  continues  to  serve  as  a 
model  because  it  is  built  on  long- 
standing relationships  established 
between  faculty  here  at  Guelph  and 
their  counterparts  at  post-secondary 
institutions  in  Iceland. 

This  August,  Prof.  Terry 
Gillespie,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science,  took  21  U of 
G students  to  Iceland  for  the  1999 
multidisciplinary  field  course.  The 
team  criss-crossed  the  island,  study- 


ing Icelandic  history,  literature,  vol- 
canic geology,  geothermal  energy 
and  natural  esthetics.  At  Lake 
Thingvallavatn,  fish  evolution  was 
the  subject,  taught  by  Holar  Agricul- 
tural college  headmaster  Skuli 
Skulason,  who  earned  his  PhD  in  zo- 
ology at  Guelph  and  who  acts  as 
chief  exchange  organizer  in  Iceland. 

“The  field  course  is  a rich  learn- 
ing experience  for  the  students  be- 
cause our  Icelandic  colleagues  take  a 
truly  multidisciplinary  approach,” 
says  Gillespie.  “The  students  learn 
how  links  between  history,  geology, 
language,  fisheries,  farming  and  cli- 
mate have  created  the  special  Ice- 
landic culture,  and  they  see  all  this  in 
a spectacular  natural  setting.” 


NOVELIST  HONOURED 

Prof.  Janice  Kulyk  Keefer,  Litera- 
tures and  Performance  Studies  in 
English,  has  received  the  1999  Mar- 
ian Engel  Award  from  the  Writers' 
Trust  for  a female  writer  in  mid- 
career. The  $10,000  prize  was  pre- 
sented at  a gala  last  month  in 
Toronto.  Known  for  her  memoirs 
as  well  as  her  fiction,  Kulyk  Keefer 
has  written  of  her  Ukrainian  heri- 
tage in  Honey  and  Ashes:  A Story  of 
Family  and  in  her  novel  The  Green 
Library,  a finalist  for  die  1 996  Gov- 
ernor General’s  Award. 


PHILOSOPHERS  GIVE  TALKS 

Prof.  Kennedi  Dorter,  Philosophy, 
attended  the  Czech  Plato  Society’s 
international  conference  on  The 
Phaedo  in  Prague  in  October,  where 
he  chaired  a session  and  presented 
the  paper  “Deathless  Is  Indestructi- 
ble, If  Not  We  Need  Another  Argu- 
ment: An  Implicit  Argument  in  The 
Phaedo.”  Prof.  Jay  Newman,  Phi- 
losophy, spoke  on  “The  Catholic 
Tradition  and  Skeptical  Chal- 
lenges” at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Catholic  Philosophical 
Association  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in 
November. 


ARTISTS  EXHIBIT  WORKS 

Members  of  the  School  of  Fine  Art 
and  Music  have  been  on  the  move. 
Prof.  James  Carl  travelled  to  Ger- 
many to  install  and  attend  the  open- 
ing of  a solo  exhibition  at  the 
Galerie  Haus  Schneider  in  Karls- 
I rube,  be  was  a\so  comrcbsborwAYyy 
the  New  York  Public  Art  Fund  to 
create  three  works  for  Metritech 
Centre  in  Brooklyn.  Prof.  Monica 
Tap  visited  Winnipeg,  where  her 
solo  show  of  new  work  opened  at 
Gallery  111  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba.  She  also  gave  an  artist's 
talk  at  the  university.  Her  concur- 
rent solo  show  at  the  St.  Norbert’s 
Arts  and  Cultural  Centre  in  Winni- 
peg is  thematically  linked  to  the 
Gallery  1 1 1 show.  Al  Obaidi,  a ses- 
sional instructor  in  studio  arts,  was 
invited  to  participate  in  a sympo- 
sium sponsored  by  KHOJ  Interna- 
tional Artists  at  Modinagar,  India. 


CIDA  EVENT  DRAWS  1,500 

Profs.  Jana  Janakiram  and  Don 
Richardson,  Rural  Extension  Stud- 
ies: Nonita  Yap,  Rural  Planning  and 
Development;  and  Jim  Shute,  direc- 
tor of  the  Centre  for  International 
Programs,  attended  International 
Co-operation  Days  in  Ottawa  last 
month.  Organized  by  the  Canadian 
International  Development 

Agency,  the  conference  brought 
together,  for  the  first  time,  1,500 
people  from  government,  non- 
governmental organizations,  the 
private  sector  and  universities  who 
are  working  in  international  devel- 
opment. Shute  also  participated  in 
the  annual  meeting  of  university 
international  liaison  officers  in 
Ottawa  and  presented  the  paper 
“Canadian  Universities  Look 
Abroad:  From  Platitudes  to  Prac- 
tice" at  a seminar  on  university 
internationalization  in  Brussels 
sponsored  by  the  European  Centre 
for  the  Strategic  Management  of 
Universities. 
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U of  G 2000  Calendar  Is  a Hot  Item 

Donors  receive  special  thank  you  as  annual  giving  draws  close  to  $9-million  target 


Twelve  thousand  of  the 
University’s  strongest  financial 
supporters,  including  some  800 
employees,  have  received  a special 
thank  you  from  U of  G in  the  form 
of  a Year  2000  calendar. 

Designed  to  reflect  both  the 
modern  campus  and  links  to  the 
teaching  and  research  roots  of  the 
University,  the  calendar  has  become 
a prized  possession.  “Since  they 
were  mailed  in  early  November,  I’ve 
received  daily  calls  from  people  who 
would  like  to  buy  extra  copies,”  says 
Annual  Fund  manager  Tara  George, 
who  co-ordinated  the  distribution 
of  calendars. 

Sorry,  but  none  are  available. 
The  2000  calendar  was  sent  as  a 
thank-you  gift  and  an  incentive  for 
donors  to  continue  to  support  the 
University’s  Annual  Fund.  Rudy 
Putns,  executive  director  of  cam- 
paign programs,  says  it  was  one  of 


several  initiatives  of  Development 
and  Public  Affairs  (D&PA)  staff  this 
year  to  remind  supporters  how  im- 
portant their  donations  are  to  U of 
G. 

The  popularity  of  the  calendar, 
teamed  with  the  efforts  of  senior  de- 
velopment managers  who  work  di- 
rectly with  college  deans  and  faculty, 
more  than  50  students  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  call  centre,  dozens  of 
alumni  volunteers  who  act  as  class 
agents  and  the  D&PA  direct  mail 
program,  suggests  that  U of  G will 
end  the  year  on  a high  note  of  giving. 

At  die  end  of  November,  1999 
annual  cash  giving  had  equalled  the 
level  reached  in  all  of  1998,  and  total 
gifts  to  the  University  (including 
gifts-in-kind,  planned  gift  revenue, 
special  projects  and  government 
matching)  had  already  exceeded  last 
year’s  $8.4-million  achievement. 
Putns  says  he  hopes  to  report  a sig- 


nificant level  of  giving  beyond  the 
1999  target  of  $9  million  before  Dec. 
31.  Donations  to  U of  G that  are 
postmarked  before  Jan.  3,  2000,  will 
receive  1999  tax  receipts. 

All  gifts  are  forwarded  direcdy  to 
the  project  or  college  fund  desig- 
nated by  the  donor.  Undesignated 
gifts  are  available  to  meet  the  Uni- 
versity’s highest  priorities: 

• bursaries,  scholarships  and  re- 
search assistantships  for  students; 

• upgrades  to  classrooms,  comput- 
ers and  laboratory  equipment; 
and 

• library  acquisitions. 

If  you  work  in  one  of  U of  G’s  six 
colleges  and  would  like  to  investigate 
the  priority  projects  outlined  by 
your  dean  and  faculty,  contact  the 
senior  development  manager  in  your 
college  or  area. 

“It’s  important  for  donors  to 
know  that  100  per  cent  of  their  gifts 


go  to  the  designated  fund,”  says 
George,  “and  it’s  important  that  they 
know  how  the  gift  will  benefit  stu- 
dents.” 

That’s  one  of  the  benefits  of  the 
student-staffed  call  centre  — alumni 
and  friends  who  receive  calls  get  the 
chance  to  speak  directly  to  a student. 
The  program  has  increased  partici- 
pation in  the  Annual  Fund  and 
raised  almost  $650,000  in  pledges 
this  year,  partly  because  it  has  been 
expanded  to  a year-round  program 
that  includes  daytime  calling. 

“We’re  now  contacting  a greater 
number  of  people  across  North 
America,”  says  George. 

Although  donors  appreciate  the 
personal  contact  of  a phone  call,  it 
isn’t  possible  to  call  all  alumni  each 
year,  she  says,  so  the  Annual  Fund 
relies  heavily  on  a direct-mail  pro- 
gram to  ensure  that  everyone  re- 
ceives at  least  one  opportunity  to 


give  annually. 

For  Guelph’s  founding  colleges, 
the  class  agent  program  provides 
personal  contact,  as  alumni  volun- 
teers do  fund  raising  directly  with 
their  peers.  Special  projects  funded 
this  year  through  class  giving  include 
the  OAC  ’56  donations  to  a tree  park 
in  the  Arboretum,  the  OVC  ’63 
Learning  Centre  project  and  the  Mac 
’48  diploma  conservatory  garden 
project.  “These  are  just  a few  of  the 
many  fund-raising  endeavours  un- 
der way  thanks  to  our  generous 
alumni,”  says  George. 

A modified  version  of  the  class 
agent  program  that  will  benefit  next 
year’s  giving  program  is  the  future 
peer-canvassing  program  of  the  An- 
nual Fund.  D&PA  staff  are  building  a 
volunteer  team  that  will  be  engaged 
in  personally  building  relationships 
and  seeking  gift  support. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


Engineer  Heads  OMAFRA  Food  Research  Program 

Food  safety  and  quality  important  part  of  new  portfolio 


Engineering  professor 
Valerie  Davidson  was  recently 
appointed  director  of  the  food 
research  component  of  U of  G’s 
research  program  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  (OMAFRA). 

Among  the  items  on  her  plate 
will  be  encouraging  scientists  fund- 
ed by  the  provincial  program  to  help 
share  information  with  consumers 
about  food  safety  and  quality,  per- 
haps the  most  politically  sensitive 
area  under  her  new  portfolio. 

“Food  safety  is  clearly  part  of  the 
University  of  Guelph’s  growing 
strengths  as  well  as  an  important 
area  for  OMAFRA,”  says  Davidson, 
who  began  her  four-year  appoint- 
ment this  fall. 

Emphasizing  that  food  scientists 
must  be  attuned  to  consumer  needs, 
she  says  consumers  “want  this  infor- 


mation to  make  informed  decisions, 
and  scientists  must  find  a way  to 
communicate  the  risks  and  benefits 
in  an  understandable  manner.” 

Besides  food  safety  and  quality, 
the  recently  modified  food  research 
program  will  focus  on  value-added 
products  and  processes  and  on  inno- 
vative technologies,  processes  and 
systems. 

As  part  of  a committee,  Davidson 
will  review  research  proposals  to  de- 
termine which  projects  to  fund  from 
the  program’s  roughly  $ 1.5-million 
budget  and  how  those  awards  will 
mesh  with  funding  from  other 
sources,  including  the  federal  grant- 
ing councils — primarily  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  — the  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation  and  the  Ontario  Re- 
search and  Development  Challenge 
Fund. 


She  will  spend  one-quarter  of  her 
time  in  OMAFRA’s  Stone  Road  of- 
fices and  will  continue  her  own  food 
engineering  teaching  and  research  in 
the  Thornbrough  Building. 

The  food  research  program  is  one 
of  five  such  programs  run  jointly  un- 
der the  enhanced  partnership  be- 
tween U of  G and  OMAFRA  that 
collectively  fund  research  on  all  as- 
pects of  food  production.  The  other 
programs  fund  projects  in  plants, 
animals,  sustainable  rural  commu- 
nities, and  agri-food  resources  and 
environment. 

Davidson  and  her  four  counter- 
part directors  report  to  Prof.  David 
Hume,  Plant  Agriculture,  who  ear- 
lier this  year  became  executive  direc- 
tor of  U of  G/OMAFRA  research 
programs.  He  replaced  Prof.  Marc  Le 
Maguer,  Food  Science,  who  took  a 
two-year  appointment  in  Health 


Canada’s  Health  Protection  Branch. 

Most  of  the  projects  funded  by 
the  program  originate  here  on  cam- 
pus, although  a number  involve 
Guelph’s  affiliated  agricultural  col- 
leges across  Ontario.  One  recipient 
has  been  Davidson  herself.  An  ad- 
junct professor  in  the  Department  of 
Food  Science,  she  has  received  fund- 
ing from  the  program  for  her  re- 
search in  process  control  in  food 
manufacturing. 

Under  a project  with  Materials 
and  Manufacturing  Ontario,  a pro- 
vincial centre  of  excellence,  she’s 
now  working  with  a bakery  on  a pro- 
totype control  system  for  biscuit 
manufacturing.  “My  research  has  al- 
ways crossed  over  between  engineer- 
ing and  food  science,”  she  says. 

Davidson  came  to  Guelph  11 
years  ago  after  several  years  in  indus- 
try. She  earned  her  master’s  degree 


in  food  science  here  and  engineering 
degrees  from  Toronto  and  McMas- 
ter. 

She  says  the  new  job  will  give  her 
a chance  to  further  food  research 
and  to  acquire  leadership  and  ad- 
ministrative skills.  “I  felt  I had  the 
background  and  interest  in  taking 
on  the  position.” 

Davidson  also  belongs  to  Guel- 
ph’s review  committee  for  student 
applications  to  the  Women  in  Engi- 
neering and  Science  program  run  by 
the  National  Research  Council. 

Research  proposals  for  the  next 
funding  round  of  the  food  research 
program  are  due  Jan.  3 1 . More  infor- 
mation about  the  program’s  revised 
goals  will  be  available  on  the  Web  by 
mid-December  at  www.uoguelph. 
ca/research/omafr  a/food. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
AND  CAROL  PILLEY 


Study  to  Explore  How  Fathers  Stay  Involved 
With  Their  Children  After  Separation  or  Divorce 

Family  relations  professor  seeks  participants  for  study 


Divorced  or  separated  men 
who  are  trying  to  maintain  an 
active  role  in  their  children’s  fives  are 
being  sought  for  a new  study  by  a U 
of  G researcher. 

Prof.  Anna  Dienhart,  Family  Re- 
lations and  Applied  Nutrition,  hopes 
to  interview  men  about  their  in- 
volvement in  their  children’s  fives  af- 
ter separation  or  divorce.  The  fathers 
may  be  the  custodial  or  non- 
custodial parent. 

“Fathers  who  are  separated  or  di- 
vorced are  often  depicted  as  being 
‘good  enough  dads’  if  they  consis- 
tently and  adequately  provide  for 
their  children  financially,  but  this  is 


not  the  whole  story,”  says  Dienhart. 
“Many  divorced  fathers  want  and 
achieve  more  than  this.  They  are  at- 
tached to  their  children,  concerned 
about  them,  and  work  at  remaining 
actively  involved  with  their  fives.  1 
am  interested  in  the  experience  of  fa- 
therhood after  separation  or  divorce 
beyond  providing  for  the  children 
and  why  this  is  important  both  for 
children  and  for  fathers.” 

Dienhart  would  like  to  speak  with 
men  about  experiences  that  have 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  stay 
connected  to  and  actively  involved 
in  their  children’s  fives. 

“Often,  men  experience  stress 


and  conflict  with  the  children’s 
mother  as  they  work  out  how  to 
maintain  a strong  relationship  with 
their  children  after  separation  or  di- 
vorce,” she  says.  “It’s  thought  that 
some  men  give  up  their  relationships 
with  the  children  to  avoid  that  con- 
flict.” 

Dienhart  is  interested  in  learning 
how  men  have  negotiated  with  their 
former  partners  to  stay  involved  in 
their  children’s  fife.  She  also  wants  to 
know  how  fathers  help  in  their  chil- 
dren’s transition  and  in  coping  with 
their  complex  families. 

She  plans  to  conduct  one-  to 
two-hour  taped  interviews  with  each 


participant  and  analyse  the  inter- 
views for  common  themes.  Research 
participants  will  receive  a summary 
of  the  results. 

“Participation  in  this  research 
will  contribute  to  broadening  and 
deepening  our  understanding  of 
how  men  have  navigated  being  an 
involved  parent  who  is  separated  or 
divorced,”  she  says.  “I  hope  to  create 
an  appreciation  of  what  is  possible 
for  men  and  their  children.” 

She  will  take  this  understanding 
to  her  work  in  training  marriage  and 
family  therapists,  so  they  can  help 
other  families  who  are  making  the 
transition  to  separation  or  divorce. 


Exploring  alternatives  to  tradi- 
tional parenting  roles  is  a subject 
Dienhart  has  studied  and  written 
about  extensively.  In  the  1998  book 
Reshaping  Fatherhood,  she  studied 
shared-parenting  couples  and  exam- 
ined their  resourcefulness  and  ap- 
proach to  parenting.  She  also  wrote  a 
chapter  in  the  1997  book  Generative 
Fathering  with  colleague  Prof.  Kerry 
Daly  diat  focused  on  how  the  role  of 
men  in  parenting  is  undervalued  in 
society. 

For  more  information  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  study,  call  Dienhart  at 
Ext.  3975. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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I Q A JR  D O F G ()  VF.RNO  RS 

The  University  OF  Guelph’s  Board  of  Governors  is  responsible  for  overseeing  the  general  policies  and  fiscal  and 
administrative  management  of  the  University.  The  board  consists  of  the  chancellor,  the  president,  seven  members 
appointed  by  the  board,  three  alumni  appointed  by  the  board,  four  lieutenant-governor  order-in-council  appointees, 
two  staff  members  (one  of  whom  is  a graduate  of  the  University)  elected  by  U of  G staff,  three  faculty  members  elected  by 
Senate,  and  three  students  — two  undergraduates  and  one  graduate  student  — elected  by  their  fellow  students  The 
following  is  a complete  listing  of  the  1999/2000  Board  of  Governors. 


)ul\e  Cugal)  Douglas  Dairy 

U of  G Student 


Mary-tUzabaltx  Elynn  Ann  Glbblns  Halblaen  HylanA 

U of  G Alumna /Faculty  u of  G Alumna/Staff 


Michael  Walsh 
U of  G Alumnus 


Lincoln  Alexander 

Chancellor,  University  of  Guelph 
Appointment:  chancellor 
Retired  lieutenant-governor 
of  Ontario 


Mordechai  Rozanski 

President,  University  of  Guelph 
Appointment:  president 

Simon  Cooper,  chair 
President,  Marriott  Lodging 
Canada,  Etobicoke 
Appointment:  board 
Member,  National  Council  on 
Leadership  (Conference  Board 
of  Canada) 

Susan  Abraham 

Graduate  student,  Department  of 
Food  Science 

Appointment:  graduate  student 
Consultant  in  food  microbiology 

Christine  Alford 
Vice-president,  Integration  Services 
and  Solutions,  IBM  Global  Services, 
IBM  Canada  Ltd.,  North  York 
Appointment:  board 
National  Chairperson,  IBM 
Employees  Contribution  Fund 
U of  G graduate:  B.Sc.  1980 


TonyArrell 

Chair  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Burgundy  Asset  Management  Ltd., 
Toronto 

Appointment:  board 

Chair,  The  Bishop  Strachan  School, 

Toronto 

Affiliation  with  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation,  Toronto  chapter 
U of  G graduate:  BSA  1967 


Gerrit  Bos 

Senior  analyst/information, 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services 

Appointment:  staff/alumni 
Member  of  Council,  Emmanuel 
Canadian  Reformed  Church 
U of  G graduate:  B.Sc.(Eng.)  1987 


Lynda  Bowles 

Partner,  Deloitte  & Touche,  Toronto 

Appointment:  lieutenant-governor 

order-in-council 

Board  member,  Bloorview 

Children’s  Hospital  Foundation 

U of  G graduate:  B.A.Sc.  1972,  M.Sc. 

1974 


Julie  Cugalj 

Undergraduate  student,  interna- 
tional development 


Appointment:  undergraduate  stu- 
dent 

Senior  peer  helper,  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Programs 


Douglas  Derry 

Corporate  director,  Caledon 
Appointment:  board 
Chair,  Toronto  Symphony  Founda- 
tion 


Mary-Elizabeth  Flynn 

Chief  executive  officer,  KM2 
Holdings  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Appointment:  board 
Vice-chair,  The  Bishop  Strachan 
School  Foundation,  Toronto 


Member,  Social  Concern  & Out- 
reach Committee 

25-year  member,  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Volunteer  Committee 

Ann  Gibbins 

Chair,  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science 
Appointment,  faculty 
Canadian  representative  to  NATO 
Science  Program  (Life  Sciences) 
Member,  U of  G Senate 
U of  G graduate:  M.Sc.  1971,  PhD 
1980 


Kathleen  Hyland 

Student  adviser,  associate  diploma 


program,  OAC  dean’s  office 
Appointment:  staff 
Chair,  Stakeholders  Committee 
U ofG  graduate:  BA  1986 

Warren  Jestin 

Senior  vice-president  and  chief 
economist,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Toronto 

Appointment:  lieutenant-governor 
order-in-council 

Canadian  and  Ontario  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Trade 

Fund-raiser  for  breast  cancer 
research 

U of  G graduate:  MA  197 1 


John  Lahey 

Senior  vice-president  and  chief 
operating  officer,  Electronic  Com- 
merce, CIBC,  Toronto 
Appointment:  board 
Director,  Canadian  Hearing  Foun- 
dation 

Campaign  chair  for  small  business 
for  the  fund-raising  campaign  of  the 
London  Health  Sciences  Centre 

Chris  McKenna 

Chair,  Department  of  Economics 
Appointment:  faculty 
Member,  U of  G Senate  and  Senate 
Committee  on  University  Planning 

John  Oliver 

President,  Maple  Leaf  Bio  Concepts, 
Oshawa 

Entrepreneurs  for  the  New 
Millennium 

Appointment:  board/alumni 
U of  G graduate:  BSA  1961 

Larrv  Pearsou 

Retired  automotive  executive , 

Guelph 

Appointment:  lieutenant-governor 

order-in-council 

U ofG  graduate:  B.Sc.  1972 


Jeff  Ramlogan 

Undergraduate  student,  microbiol- 
ogy co-op  program 
Appointment  undergraduate  stu- 
dent 

Member,  peer  helper  program  (Co- 
op Education  Services) 

Steven  Scadding 

Professor,  Department  of  Zoology 
Appointment:  faculty 
Chair,  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies 

Member,  Senate 


Hank  Vander  Pol 

President,  Rol-Land  Farms  Ltd., 
Blenheim 

Appointment  board 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JENNIFER  HERBERT 


N S I G II  T 


What  Will  Be? 


“Human  life,  like  all  life,  will  always  find  a way.  ” 


Editor’s  note:  With  another  millennium  almost  under  our 
belt,  it’s  time  to  look  ahead  at  what  the  coming  centuries 
will  bring.  @Guelph  asked  four  U of  G experts  in  the  fields 
of  ecology,  food,  robotics  and  family  to  offer  some  predic- 
tions about  what  lies  ahead. 

Ecologists  lo-o-o-ve  to  make  predictions. 

Which  is  odd  because,  when  tested,  their 
predictions  are  usually  wrong.  It’s  not  really  our 
fault,  because  we’re  dealing  with  incredibly 
complicated  things  that  may,  in  fact,  be  impossible  to 
understand  with  the  brains  we  have  now.  Unless  and  until 
there  is  further  biological  evolution  of  our  brains,  we  may 
have  to  rely  on  cultural  evolution  alone  to  help  us  see  the 
future.  Sadly,  such  culturally  inherited  change  may  not  be 
enough  to  help  us  reach  the  next  millennium. 

All  of  which  makes  it  comforting  when  I am  asked  to 
guess  what  might  happen  from  2001  to  3000.  My  guesses 
fall  into  three  categories:  things  I want  to  see,  things  I fear 
seeing  and  things  I expect  to  see. 

I would  like  for  our  species  to  learn  that  personal  suc- 
cess and  happiness  are  not  related  to  how  much  stuff  we 
have.  Once  this  idea  is  embraced  by  people  around  the 
world,  a stabilization  of  population  size  and  standard  of 
living  may  be  achieved  (the  latter  being  more  dangerous  to 
the  world  than  the  former).  Once  this  is  achieved,  the 
global  threats  to  natural  ecosystems  will  be  lessened  and, 
consequently,  beautiful  wild  habitats  that  people  love  may 
be  capable  of  perpetuating  themselves  indefinitely. 

If  I think  about  this  scenario  within  the  context  of  the 
ancient  cliff  forests  that  I study  along  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment, people  in  the  year  2999  will  be  able  to  talk  warmly 
about  the  policy  decisions  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  millennium  that  stopped  the  encroachment  of  “civi- 
lization” on  the  lands,  waters  and  air  around  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  and  thereby  allowed  seedlings  that  were 
tagged  by  scientists  in  1999  to  be  viewed  as  ancient  seed- 
bearing trees  a millennium  later. 

I fear  a much  bleaker  outlook.  Wave  after  wave  of  neocon- 
servative thinking  appears  to  be  promoting  more  and  more  self- 
ish thinking  in  children  and  adults  alike.  Regardless  of  political 
party  labels,  governments  worldwide  appear  to  be  embracing 
the  rights  of  the  individual  to  wreak  whatever  particular  havoc 
on  the  world  that  they  wish.  Natural  systems  that  do  not  gener- 
ate profits  for  an  individual  or  a group  are  viewed  as  wasteful. 
Land  that  supports  natural  self-sustained  systems  of  many 
non-human  species  is  called  raw  land.  The  idea  that  happiness, 
success  and  progress  can  be  obtained  without  the  acquisition  of 
things  is  viewed  as  anti-social.  All  land  will  be  sold  to  make  prof- 
its, water  will  be  sold  to  make  profits,  air  will  be  sold  to  make 
profits,  land  detoxifying  agents  will  be  sold  to  make  profits,  wild 
organisms  will  be  sold  to  make  profits,  people  (or  their  genes) 
will  be  sold  to  make  profits. 

I also  fear  that  the  University  of  Guelph  will  play  a key  role  in 
the  development  and  marketing  of  this  thinking.  In  the  sce- 
nario, the  Niagara  Escarpment’s  ancient  cliff  forests  will  be  part 
of  a chain  of  outdoor  zoos  that  will  charge  admission  to  see  the 
last  remains  of  what  was  once  a beautiful  place.  The  rest  of  the 
planet  will  be  composed  of  ugly  or  at  least  highly  tolerant  weedy 
animals  and  plants. 

My  real  expectations  for  the  future  are  a hybrid  of  the  above 
two.  I suspect  a high  degree  of  variance  from  country  to  coun- 
try, from  region  to  region,  and  from  time  to  time.  In  some  loca- 
tions, the  rights  of  the  collective  will  be  reasserted,  attacked  by 
the  right  wing,  then  reasserted  again.  Each  time  the  rights  of  the 
individual  human  are  asserted,  we  will  drift  more  and  more  to 
my  world  of  fears.  Every  time  the  pendulum  swings  back,  the  re- 
maining systems  will  experience  a temporary  reprieve  that  re- 
sembles my  world  of  hopes.  Bit  by  bit,  things  once  thought  to  be 
beautiful  will  be  forgotten  or  recorded  only  on  CDs,  and  we  will 
learn  to  love  the  best  of  what  is  left. 

In  this  scenario,  self-sustaining  privately  or  publicly  owned 
sections  of  the  ancient  cedar  forests  will  still  exist,  but  there  will 
be  fewer  and  fewer  connections  between  them  and  their  eco- 
logical neighbours.  In  this  world  of  expectations,  the  high  degree 
of  adaptability  of  our  species  and  many  others  will  result  in  a 
planet  that  works,  and  works  forever.  Ultimately,  I expect  that 
human  life,  like  all  life,  will  always  find  a way.  And  that  way  will 


be  as  beautiful  for  those  who  experience  it  in  the  future  as  our 
world  has  been  for  us.  Just  different. 

Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany 


IN  the  FUTURE,  consumers  will  continue  to  demand  a wide 
range  of  choices  in  food  products.  On  a global  scale,  North 
Americans  are  relatively  affluent  consumers  of  food.  We  will 
continue  to  choose  foods  based  on  our  perceptions  of  product 
quality  and  personal  tastes.  But  we  will  also  give  increasing 
consideration  to  health  benefits  beyond  basic  nutritional  values 
of  food  components  as  well  as  to  potential  health  risks. 

In  the  area  of  potential  risks,  consumers  will  evaluate  pro- 
duction practices,  including  genetic  modifications  of  plants  and 
animals,  as  well  as  processing  technologies  and  distribution  sys- 
tems. Producers  and  manufacturers  will  have  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  consumers  about  sources  of  raw  materials,  novel 
food  components  and  processing  technologies.  They  will  need 
to  explain  the  impacts  of  changes  in  food  systems  to  consumers 
so  that  we  are  comfortable  with  our  choices  of  food  products. 

Consumers  will  also  continue  to  lead  busy  lives  with  many 
demands  on  schedules  within  family  units.  So  the  trends  to  re- 
duced food  preparation  time  at  home  and  increased  food  con- 
sumption away  from  home  will  continue.  But  food  is  important 
in  our  social  interactions  as  well  as  personal  pleasure.  We  will 
continue  to  enjoy  food  and  consume  traditional  dishes  as  well 
as  develop  tastes  for  new  foods  that  now  cross-cultural  bounda- 
ries. 

Prof.  Val  Davidson,  Engineering 

* * * 

SINCE  THE  1950s,  many  artificial  intelligence  researchers 
have  tried  to  make  robots  intelligent  and  autonomous, 
and  through  this  process,  they  now  realize  how  difficult  this  task 
is.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  helping  robots  to  see,  learn 
and  think  for  themselves,  and  I think  the  next  century  will  see 
some  of  this  technology  become  available. 

The  word  “robot”  (meaning  forced  labour  or  serf  in  Czech) 
was  coined  by  the  Czech  playwright  Karel  Capek  for  a 1921  play 
describing  the  dehumanization  of  man  in  a technological  civili- 
zation. It  s interesting  to  note  that  the  robots  in  the  play  were 


chemical  creations  and  not  mechanical. 

There  are  two  views  on  the  future  of  robotics.  The  Hoi 
lywood  pessimistic  viewpoint,  as  depicted  in  movies  such  as 
The  Terminator  and  The  Matrix,  envision  machines  con- 
trolling the  world.  In  addition,  most  of  science  fiction  also 
sees  robots  as  taking  only  anthropomorphic  form. 

I see  the  application  of  robots  in  many  aspects  of  society, 
performing  tedious,  dangerous  tasks  or  in  remote  explora- 
tion efforts.  The  applications  will  range  from  autonomous 
automobiles  and  intelligent  prosthetics  to  autonomous  ex- 
plorers and  miners.  It  may  not  always  be  obvious  that  the 
machine  in  question  is  a robot. 

A good  example  is  how  an  automobile  could  act  as  a ro- 
bot — the  intelligent  controller/monitor  module  of  the  ve- 
hicle would  only  take  control  of  the  vehicle  if  the  driver  is 
about  to  cause  a collision. 

Possibly  by  the  end  of  the  next  century,  we  may  see  reli- 
able service  robots  in  our  home,  comparable  to  something 
out  of  The  Jetsons.  This  will  require  robots  to  be  reliable, 
predictable  and  inexpensive.  Of  course,  there  are  robot  vac- 
uum cleaners  available  today,  but  they  are  expensive  and 
can’t  get  into  those  difficult  spots  where  dustballs  tend  to 
collect. 

Computer  chip  developers  are  currently  exploring  using 
molecular  processors  as  opposed  to  silicon.  Is  this  the  ad- 
vent of  the  chemical  robots  as  envisioned  by  Capek?  Only 
time  will  tell. 

Prof.  John  Zelek,  Engineering 


WHEN  I THINK  about  what  the  future  will  bring  for 
Canadian  families,  I have  a long  list  of  hopes  and 
concerns.  My  hopes  include  increased  tolerance  of  diversity 
in  families.  This  would  include  a better  understanding  of 
the  myriad  differences  among  families  that  may  seem,  from 
the  outside,  similar  in  general  characteristics.  I hope  we  can 
create  and  hold  a greater  appreciation  for  the  many 
different  ways  that  families  experience  what  it  means  to  be  a 
family  in  a complex  society.  More  particularly,  I hope  we  find 
more  tolerance  for  the  many  forms  of  families  and  the  unique 
web  of  relationships  of  people  wanting  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
family. 

We  may,  for  example,  need  greater  tolerance  for  what  it 
takes  to  be  a “solo”  parent,  being  on  your  own  and  responsible 
for  all  aspects  of  child  care  and  rearing,  and  finding  creative 
ways  to  support  families  of  separated  and  divorced  parents  so 
they  can  practice  “parallel”  parenting  and  remain  equally  active 
in  their  children’s  daily  lives. 

I also  hope  this  increased  acceptance  goes  as  far  as  same-sex 
marriages  being  accepted  and  granted  legitimacy. 

Although  I’d  like  to  see  “alternative  families”  gain  greater  ac- 
ceptance in  the  new  millennium,  I expect  that  the  majority  of 
people  will  continue  to  form  and  live  in  what  we  call  today  tra- 
ditional families.  Marriage  has  been  popular  throughout  the 
ages,  and  even  though  there  is  a high  divorce  rate,  getting  mar- 
ried and  having  children  is  what  most  young  adults  say  they 
plan  to  do.  But  I hope  that  in  future,  we  will  see  less  pressure  on 
women  to  be  the  designated  person  to  feel  the  responsibility  for 
families,  family  work  and  family  care. 

When  it  comes  to  my  concerns  for  the  future,  I worry  that 
families  will  face  increased  pressures,  especially  intense  time  de- 
mands. Despite  more  potential  for  flexible  work  hours,  parents 
still  seem  to  feel  the  pressure  to  spend  more  and  more  time  at 
work,  often  well  beyond  the  standard  35-hour  week.  People  are 
putting  in  a lot  of  extra  unpaid  hours,  and  that  worries  me,  both 
for  men  and  women,  because  of  how  it  affects  children  and  fam- 
ily life  generally. 

This  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  families  will  re- 
quire dual  incomes  to  maintain  a viable  standard  of  living  in  the 
future.  I don’t  see  real  income  moving  up  the  scale  very  much  in 
the  next  few  years. 

I also  worry  about  child  care,  including  viable  alternatives  to 
traditional  child  care,  and  the  ever-increasing  number  of  fami- 
lies living  in  poverty.  There  is  tremendous  pressure  on  families, 
and  the  network  of  social  services  to  support  families  during 
stressful  times  has  been  eroded. 

Prof.  Anna  Dienhart,  Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition 
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Working  for  the  Green  Flag 

Guelph  grad  puts  landscape  career  under  yellow  flag  to  pursue  love  of  auto  racing 


by  Mary  Dickieson 


UOF  G graduate  Melanie  Paterson  is  about  to 
break  through  the  glass  ceiling  in  auto  racing. 

One  of  only  three  professional  female  race-car 
drivers  in  Canada,  and  the  only  one  who  holds 
a full-time  position  in  the  Formula  Ford  series,  Paterson 
has  set  her  sights  on  driving  at  the  CART  (IndyCar)  level. 

She  says  2000  is  her  year  to  take  a giant  step  up  from 
entry-level  Formula  Ford  racing  to  Indy  Lights,  putting  her 
just  one  level  below  the  CART  Champ  Car  series. 

Paterson  will  be  the  first  woman  in  the  world  to  race  a 
full  season  of  Indy  Lights,  and  all  she’s  waiting  for  is  a 
phone  call  to  confirm  sponsorship. 

Well,  not  really  waiting.  Waiting  is  something  that 
Paterson  admits  she  doesn’t  do  well  and  can’t  afford  to  do 
if  she  wants  to  be  prepared  for  the  April  start  of  a 12-race 
season  that  will  take  her  across  the  United  States  and  to 
Vancouver  and  Aruba. 

She’s  proven  her  skills  behind  the  wheel  and,  with  coach 
Danny  Kok,  is  building  an  alliance  with  a racing  team  in 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  which  owns  the  car  she  will  drive.  Fi- 
nancial backing  is  the  other  key  to  realizing  her  dream,  and 
Paterson  says  she’s  using  skills  learned  in  U of  G’s  land- 
scape architecture  program  to  attract  the  $2  million  she 
needs  for  the  next  year. 

“Presentation  skills,  attention  to  detail  and  profession- 
alism were  key  elements  of  the  Guelph  program,”  she  says, 

“and  I need  those  skills  now  when  I enter  a corporate 
boardroom  to  convince  potential  sponsors  that  I can  bene- 
fit their  company.” 

Paterson,  who  grew  up  in  rural  Hillsburgh,  Ont.,  says  she  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  a landscape  architect  and  still  loves  the  pro- 
fession. But  when  she  earned  her  degree  in  1995,  she  couldn’t 
bring  herself  to  say  yes  to  the  d^sk  job  she  was  offered  by  a Mis- 
sissauga firm.  In  her  third  year  at  Guelph,  she  had  gone  to  watch 
a friend  test  a race  car  and  she  couldn’t  stop  thinking  about  how 
it  would  feel  to  drive  that  car  — until  she  actually  found  a way  to 
get  her  own  chance  behind  the  wheel. 

She  did  it  by  giving  up  summer  earnings  to  attend  a racing 
school,  where  she  learned  auto  mechanics  along  with  driving 
skills  and  traded  mechanical  work  for  track  time.  “I  wrote  my 
final  exam  and  headed  for  the  track  in  Belleville,"  she  says. 

Although  Paterson  doesn’t  consider  herself  a fully  trained 
mechanic,  she  says  the  racing  school  gave  her  a good  mechani- 
cal background  and  an  understanding  of  the  variables  that 
make  a car  go  faster.  “It’s  very  important  to  racing  to  under- 
stand how  the  car  works,”  she  says. 

When  she  completed  her  landscape  architecture  degree, 
Paterson  made  the  decision  to  put  her  first  professional  dream 
on  the  shelf  to  pursue  a second  one  in  auto  racing. 

“This  is  where  my  life  is  right  now,”  she  says.  “It’s  an  incredi- 
ble feeling  out  on  the  track  and  an  incredible  personal  chal- 
lenge. I may  go  around  the  track  100  times  in  a race,  but  I’m 


always  looking  for  the  perfect  lap,  the  perfect  line  through  a cor- 
ner, where  I do  everything  exactly  right  ” 

Paterson  and  her  coach  agree  that  a driver’s  mental  prepara- 
tion is  the  last  and  most  important  part  of  getting  ready  for  a 
race  — staying  focused  on  goals,  remembering  strategies,  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  car.  “You  have  to  be  sharp  the  whole  time 
because  you’re  making  split-second  derisions,”  she  says. 

“It’s  an  incredible  feeling  out  on  the  track 
and  an  incredible  personal  challenge.  ” 

But  outside  the  car,  a driver  needs  to  be  a team  player  all  the 
way,  says  Kok.  In  addition  to  driving,  Paterson  provides  feed- 
back to  the  other  team  members  who  are  responsible  for  setting 
up  the  car. 

“Speed  is  really  based  on  cause  and  effect,"  says  Kok,  “and 
there  are  thousands  of  variables  to  consider  when  figuring  out 
how  to  make  a car  go  faster  — aerodynamics,  shocks,  tire  pres- 
sure, transmission  gear  ratios  — the  list  is  endless.” 

The  setup  for  one  driver  would  never  work  with  another,  he 
says,  and  adjustments  are  critical  for  each  new  track,  locale  and 


weather  condition. 

The  driver  is  the  one  who  “feels”  whether  the  car  is 
performing  as  it  should.  So  even  before  she  approaches 
corporate  sponsors,  Paterson  has  to  convince  a racing 
team  and  a car  owner  that  she  can  do  a good  job  driving 
for  them,  provide  positive  media  exposure  and  bring 
enough  sponsorship  to  cover  her  share  of  team  finances. 

Confident  in  her  ability  behind  the  wheel,  she  says 
the  glass  ceiling  in  auto  racing  is  ready  to  collapse.  In 
fact,  the  entire  auto  industry  is  focusing  more  attention 
on  women.  Women  bought  more  than  half  the  automo- 
biles sold  last  year  in  North  America  and  influenced  the 
purchase  of  85  per  cent  of  all  sales. 

During  racing’s  off  season,  Paterson  provides  a 
woman’s  viewpoint  in  training  courses  designed  for  ma- 
jor car  companies  to  teach  their  dealers  how  to  display 
the  attributes  of  each  vehicle. 

It’s  her  talent  on  the  race  track,  however,  that  im- 
pressed the  male-dominated  sport  enough  to  win  her  a 
test  run  in  an  Indy  Light  car  this  winter. 

Kok,  who  operates  a Vancouver  training  school  for 
race-car  drivers,  says  Paterson  is  the  most  talented  driver 
— male  or  female  — he  has  coached.  “Melanie’s  driving 
style  is  smooth  on  the  controls  and  calculated,  and  her 
mental  strength  enables  her  to  perform  at  a peak  level  for 
the  duration  of  the  race." 

She  may  have  pulled  skills  from  landscape  architec- 
ture into  the  management  end  of  auto  racing,  but  Kok 
says  it’s  the  skills  she’s  brought  from  alpine  skiing  that 
are  allowing  her  to  fast-track  up  the  driving  ranks. 

A competitive  skier  until  she  started  university,  Paterson 
won  three  Canadian  championships  and  was  a member  of  the 
Ontario  ski  team.  WVviVe  striking/  different  shorts,  akp'vne  ski 
racing  and  auto  racing  both  demand  extraordinary  visual  skills, 
balance  and  mental  preparation.  Clocked  at  120  kilometres  on 
a downhill  course,  Paterson  has  almost  doubled  that  speed  in  a 
Formula  Ford  race  car,  while  paying  similar  attention  to  racing 
lines  and  course  parameters. 

As  a rookie  driver,  she  had  two  top-five  finishes  in  six  races, 
including  a win.  She  raced  in  the  Legend  car  series  in  1997  and 
finished  with  one  win  and  ninth  place  overall  in  championship 
points.  She  raced  in  four  events  in  the  Formula  Ford  series  in 
1998  and  raced  a full  season  in  1999,  finishing  14th  in  an  inter- 
national field  of  about  50  drivers.  She’ll  compete  against  only  30 
drivers  worldwide  in  the  Indy  Light  series. 

Paterson  and  Kok  agree  that  the  goal  of  every  racing  team  is 
to  put  car  and  driver  on  the  track  in  perfect  condition  for  that 
day’s  race.  “In  a field  of  20  to  25  cars,  we  want  to  be  among  the 
top  seven  or  eight  cars  that  could  win  the  race  when  the  green 
flag  is  dropped,”  says  Kok. 

The  results  at  the  checkered  flag,  however,  will  be  the  next 
instalment  in  Melanie  Paterson’s  auto  racing  career. 


Montgomery  Photo  Exhibition  Comes  to  Campus 

Author’s  lifelong  hobby  offers  insights  into  her  life 


Long  before  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery  penned  her  Anne 
of  Green  Gables  series,  she  had 
developed  another  passion  — 
photography.  Her  purchase  of  a 
camera  at  age  16  began  a lifelong 
hobby  of  photography  and  dark- 
room processing.  She  focused  her 
lens  on  the  things  she  loved:  family, 
pets,  houses  and  special  locations. 

The  Guelph  community  can 
catch  a glimpse  of  Montgomery's 
enthusiasm  for  photography  in  a 
special  exhibit,  “The  Visual  Imagi- 


nation of  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery,”  Dec.  9 to  Ian.  21  in 
the  McLaughlin  Library.  The  exhibit 
includes  156  prints  chosen  from 
more  than  2,000  images  taken  by  the 
author.  The  photographs  are  cour- 
tesy of  U of  G’s  L.M.  Montgomery 
Collection.  This  year  is  the  1 25th  an- 
niversary of  Montgomery’s  birth. 

The  exhibition  was  originally  or- 
ganized by  Elizabeth  Epperly  of  the 
L.M.  Montgomery  Institute  at  the 
University  of  P.E.I.  for  display  at  the 
Confederation  Centre  for  the  Arts  in 


Charlottetown.  It  is  now  being  cir- 
culated by  the  Confederation  Centre 
Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  with  sup- 
port from  the  Museums  Assistance 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Ca- 
nadian Heritage.  Bernard  Katz,  U of 
G’s  head  of  special  collections  and 
library  development,  arranged  to 
have  it  come  to  Guelph. 

“We  have  done  many  Lucy 
Maud  Montgomery  exhibits  before, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  we’ve  fea- 
tured a large  exhibit  of  her  photog- 
raphy,” says  Ellen  Morrison,  a 


library  assistant  who  is  helping  to 
mount  the  display. 

“You  always  hear  about  her 
books  and  rarely  do  you  hear  about 
her  photos,  but  she  took  so  many, 
you  wonder  where  she  found  the 
time.  The  photos  provide  insight 
into  her  life.  She  was  an  amazing 
woman.” 

Montgomery,  who  wrote  20 
novels,  many  short  stories  and  a 
book  of  poetry  during  her  lifetime, 
developed  her  own  photographs 
and  was  known  to  experiment  with 


various  techniques.  For  a time,  she 
even  wrote  a photography  column  for 
a Halifax  newspaper. 

The  exhibit  features  six  themes: 
seascapes  and  landscapes,  exteriors, 
interiors,  pets,  family  and  friends,  and 
portraits  of  Montgomery  herself. 
Most  of  the  photos  were  taken  by  the 
author,  but  the  exhibit  includes  a few 
portraits  by  other  photographers. 

Visitors  can  view  the  collection  on 
the  lower  level  of  the  McLaughlin  Li- 
brary Monday  to  Friday  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 
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Turning  Bai 

As  we  head  toward  the  next  millennium,  we  bid  farewell  to  this  one  with  a photographic  collage  of  some  of  the  thoi 


At  left,  from  top:  Celebrating  the 
formation  of  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences  in  1998  are, 
from  left,  former  social  science  dean 
David  Knight,  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski,  Prof.  Constance  Rooke  and 
CSAHS  dean  Michael  Nightingale;  in 
*978,  graduating  chemistry  student 
Frances  Sharom,  now  a faculty 
member,  accepts  a gold  medal  from 
physical  sciences  dean  Earl 
MacNaughton,  right,  as  her  father, 
computing  and  information  science 
professor  Charles  Capstick,  looks  on;  a 
1981  cow-milking  contest  is  udder 
chaos  for  history  professor  Lewis 
Abbott,  left,  and  social  science  dean 
John  Vanderkamp;  in  1973,  under- 
graduate Alan  Watson,  now  a faculty 
member  and  director  of  the  Arboretum, 
accepts  a scholarship  from  zoology 
professor  Susan  Corey,  CBS  dean  Keith 
Ronald  and  zoology  chair  Ken  Myers; 
admiring  a Rodin  sculpture  in  1973  are 
fine  art  chair  Helen  Dow,  vice-president 
(academic)  Percy  Smith,  OVC 
professors  Trevor  Lloyd  Jones  and  M.A. 
Soltys,  College  of  Arts  dean  Murdo 
MacKinnon,  OVC  professor  Vickie 
DeKleer  and  OVC  dean  Dennis  Howell. 
Centre  top:  U of  G’s  founding  president, 
J.D.  MacLachlan,  poses  on  Johnston 
Green.  Centre  bottom:  Celebrating  U 

of  G’s  25lh  anniversary  in  1989, 
president  Brian  Segal,  left,  presents 
commemorative  medals  to  . local 
supporters  John  Green  and  mayor  John 
Counsell;  in  1975,  it’s  batter  up  for  FACS 
dean  Janet  Wardlaw  and  president  Bill 
Winegard  as  they  ace  the  College  Royal 
cake-baking  contest. 
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At  right,  from  top:  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Trudeau  addresses  the  1983 
conference  “Strategies  for  Peace  and 
Security  in  a Nuclear  Age,”  as  political 
science  professors  Henry  Wiseman 
and  Gunnar  Boehnert  look  on;  at  the 
official  opening  of  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  in  1980  are,  from 
left,  Premier  Bill  Davis,  centre  director 
Judith'  Nasby  and  David  Macdonald 
Stewart;  liaison  staff  in  the  Registrar’s 
Office  strike  a pose  in  1989:  from  left, 
Sharon  Popkey,  Carla  Bradshaw, 
Marisa  Phillips,  Christine  Toews  and 
Chuck  Cunningham;  in  1972, 
continuing  education  director  Prof. 
Mark  Waldron  discusses  a new  course 
human  nutrition 
professors  Elizabeth  Upton,  left,  and 
Betty  Miles;  celebrating  new  pay 
equity  legislation  in  1987  are  members 
of  the  U of  G Staff  Association, 
clockwise  from  left,  Ruth  Switzer, 
Sheila  Trainer,  Lloyd  Cummins,  Mary 
Ann  Robinson,  Alan  Miller  and  Jennifer 
Reader.  Centre  photos,  from  left:  the 
campus  cannon  takes  aim  at  the 
University  Centre  under  construction  in 
1973;  signing  a landmark  research 
contract  with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  in  1988  are, 
clockwise  from  bottom  left,  minister 
Jack  Riddell,  OMAF  executive  director 
Rob  McLaughlin;  assistant  deputy 
minister  Clare  Rennie;  research  dean 
Larry  Milligan  and  president  Burt 
Matthews;  in  1983,  president  Don 
Forster  presents  the  Community 
Service  Award  to  Wayne  Hepburn  of 
University  Centre  programming. 


ck  the  Pages 

f housands  °ffaces  that  have  graced  the  pages  of@ Guelph  (and  its  precursor,  the  News  Bulletin ) over  the  past  30  years. 
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Thanks  to  You,  There  Is  a Way 

Campus  donors  will  reach  $215,000  United  Way  goal 


Celebrating  at  the  recent  recognition  reception  for  United  Way 
volunteers  are,  clockwise  from  left,  Kirsten  Anderson,  Martha  Jakowlew, 
Michael  Ridley,  David  Blown  and  Cheryl  Anderson. 


PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


A CRUISE  VACATION,  an  auto- 
graphed Maple  Leaf  jersey,  a 
chili-making  contest,  raffle  draws, 
incentive  prizes  and  volunteer 
awards.  There  were  a lot  of  prizes 
and  a lot  of  winners  in  the  special 
events  held  as  part  of  the  U of  G 
United  Way  Campaign,  but  the 
biggest  winners  are  the  thousands  of 
people  who  will  benefit  from  almost 
$215,000  in  donations,  to  be  used  to 
support  67  programs  in  local 
agencies  that  are  part  of  the  Guelph 
and  Wellington  United  Way. 

The  campus  campaign  closed 
Dec.  6 with  a volunteer  appreciation 
reception  where  chief  librarian 
Michael  Ridley,  United  Way  co- 
chair, announced  that  the  Univer- 
sity campaign  had  reached  $2 1 2,690, 
with  last-minute  receipts  still  to  be 
counted.  He  thanked  his  co-chair, 
Dick  Freeman  of  the  Department  of 
Athletics,  and  the  dozens  of  staffand 
students  across  campus  who  helped 
out  as  canvassers,  convenors  and 
special-event  volunteers. 

Those  sentiments  were  echoed 
by  Martha  lakowlew  of  Elliott  Coach 
Lines,  who  is  campaign  chair  for 
United  Way  Community  Services  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington.  “As  the 
largest  corporate  campaign  in 
Guelph,  the  University  really  does 
set  the  standard  for  our  community 
fund-raising  effort,”  she  said.  “Your 
campaign  is  a success,  and  as  a re- 
sult, the  community  campaign  will 
be  a success.  Thank  you  for  all  your 
hard  work.” 


She  reported  that  the  community 
effort  is  within  $20,000  of  its 
$1,756,000  goal. 


The  annual  President’s  Prize  for 
achievement  was  awarded  to 
Animal-Care  Services  and  was  ac- 


cepted by  Kirsten  Anderson  on  be- 
half of  staff  in  that  unit. 

“The  members  of  this  campus 
department  demonstrate  a year- 
round  concern  and  awareness  of  the 
United  Way,  beginning  their  fund- 
raising effort  with  a summer  garage 
sale  and  continuing  with  individual 
giving  and  special  events  during  the 
annual  campaign,”  said  Ridley. 
“They  were  the  first  unit  on  campus 
to  exceed  their  target  and  had  a high 
level  of  participation  by  faculty  and 
staff.” 

Other  units  that  had  exceeded 
their  targets  by  Dec.  6 were  CBS, 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services,  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences,  Develop- 
ment and  Public  Affairs,  Financial 
Services,  Hospitality  Services,  the  U 
of  G Library,  OVC  and  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs. 

The  Gabrielle  Hubert  Volunteer 
Award  for  individual  merit  was  pre- 
sented to  Cheryl  Anderson  of  CBS,  a 
campus  volunteer  for  many  years. 
She  was  formerly  co-ordinator  of 
the  CBS  United  Way  effort,  is  a 
member  of  the  canvasser  training 
committee  and  has  organized  the 
annual  Laura  Secord  candy  sale  for 
the  past  several  years. 

Another  highlight  of  the  recep- 
tion was  the  recognition  of  Carnival 
and  Uniglobe  Golding  Travel  for 
once  again  providing  a prize  for  the 
annual  United  Way  raffle.  More 
than  $3,000  was  raised  on  raffle  tick- 
ets, including  $2  from  the  winning 
ticket  purchased  by  David  Blown  of 


Housekeeping,  who  was  congratu- 
lated by  Golding  owner  Edouard  de 
Vries.  Blown’s  support  of  the  United 
Way  has  earned  him  an  all-expenses- 
paid  cruise  vacation  that  can  be 
booked  for  any  destination  offered  by 
Carnival  during  the  next  18  months. 

During  the  10-week  campaign,  raf- 
fles and  penny  tables  were  held  in  sev- 
eral departments  across  campus.  The 
Maple  Leaf  jersey  mentioned  earlier 
was  won  by  Debbie  Hayward  of  Hos- 
pitality Services  in  a raffle  sponsored 
by  her  own  department.  The  Labora- 
tory Services  chili  contest  was  won  by 
Tim  Hurlbut  of  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Canada. 

Other  special  events  included  an 
aerobathon  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics,  a CN  Tower  climb 
by  student  callers  in  Development  and 
Public  Affairs,  incentive  draws  with 
prizes  recruited  by  SPARK  writers  in 
the  Office  of  Research,  a barbecue  or- 
ganized by  Hospitality  Services  and  a 
student-run  loonie/toonie  challenge. 

All  these  events  helped  keep  the 
momentum  going,  said  Ridley,  but 
the  real  story  of  United  Way  support  is 
in  individual  giving  by  staff,  retirees, 
faculty  and  students.  “Because  the 
University  manages  a payroll- 
deduction  plan,  we  are  able  to  provide 
an  efficient  and  painless  way  for  peo- 
ple to  give  to  the  United  Way.  Thank 
you  to  everyone  on  campus  who  con- 
tributed this  year.  It’s  been  said  be- 
fore, but  deserves  repeating  — 
without  your  support,  there  would  be 
no  United  Way.” 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


Women’s  Studies  Celebrates  20  Years 

Courses  focus  on  broad  issues  of  social  justice  and  gain  greater  visibility  on  campus 


WITH  20  YEARS  of  experience 
behind  it  and  130  graduates 
demonstrating  its  value,  the 
women’s  studies  program  at  Guelph 
is  attracting  greater  numbers  of 
students  and  expanding  its  focus 
beyond  feminism  to  broad  issues  of 
social  justice. 

Program  co-ordinator  Prof. 
Helen  Hoy,  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English,  says  the 
program  still  offers  the  opportunity 
for  women  to  hear  their  own  stories 
told  for  the  first  time,  but  it  is  pro- 
viding many  more  opportunities  for 
students  to  delve  into  issues  of 
equality  and  equity  that  affect 
women  not  only  because  they  are 
women,  but  because  they  also  belong 
to  other  groups  that  are  underpow- 
ered in  society. 

“It’s  no  longer  appropriate  to 
consider  women  as  a homogeneous 
group,”  says  Hoy.  “When  it  began  in 
1979,  this  program  may  have  been 
predominantly  a white  woman’s 
women’s  studies  program,  but  the 
reality  today  is  much  more  inclusive, 
celebrating  the  differences  in  women 
— sex,  gender,  race,  culture  and  ide- 
ologies.” 

Hoy  was  a student  herself  during 
“the  second  wave  of  feminism”  in 
the  1970s  that  sparked  the  establish- 
ment of  women’s  studies  programs 


at  many  North  American  universi- 
ties, including  U of  G.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  academic  feminism,  she 
says,  and  most  women’s  studies  pro- 
grams began  as  a place  of  empower- 
ment for  women,  countering  a 
strongly  male-centric  perspective  in 
traditional  academic  disciplines. 

“Women’s  studies  courses  were 
developed  at  a fundamental  level  to 
make  corrections  to  the  paradigm,” 
she  says. 

In  the  early  1970s,  Guelph  stu- 
dents petitioned  several  depart- 
ments to  offer  courses  focused  on 
women,  and  the  idea  of  an  academic 
program  was  bandied  about  at 
Guelph  for  several  years  before  it  was 
launched  in  1979  by  psychology  pro- 
fessor Joanna  Boehnert,  sociology 
professor  Nora  Cebotarev  and  fam- 
ily studies  professor  Donna  Lero. 
The  program  was  co-ordinated  by 
Boehnert  for  14  years,  then  by  drama 
professor  Ann  Wilson  and  College  of 
Arts  dean  Carole  Stewart  until  Hoy 
arrived  in  1995. 

At  U of  G today,  women’s  contri- 
butions to  literature,  history,  art,  sci- 
ences and  social  sciences  are  more 
easily  recognized  within  those  disci- 
plines. Hoy  sees  that  in  the  number 
of  faculty  at  Guelph  who  make  the 
achievements  of  women  a central 
part  of  their  research  effort  and,  in 


turn,  make  themselves  available  to 
teach  women’s  studies  courses. 
There  is  still  no  frill-time  faculty 
commitment  to  the  women’s  studies 
program,  but  the  program  draws 
faculty  interest  — both  women  and 
men  — from  13  disciplines  in  three 
colleges.  These  professors  are  in- 
volved in  feminist  research  in  such 
areas  as  gender  and  race  in  world  lit- 
eratures, the  philosophy  of  gendered 
inequality,  women’s  domestic  work, 
native  women  writers,  the  treatment 
of  sexually  abused  adolescents,  femi- 
nist political  theory,  Canadian 
women  artists,  and  gender-role  ori- 
entation and  androgyny. 

Two  things  that  mark  the  20th 
anniversary  of  women’s  studies  at 
Guelph  are  its  increased  visibility  on 
campus  and  a redesigned  curricu- 
lum that  gives  students  more  flexi- 
bility in  course  selection. 

The  program  has  finally  been 
added  to  the  table  of  contents  in  the 
undergraduate  calendar,  says  Hoy. 
“The  interest  was  always  there,  but 
not  every  prospective  student  was 
able  to  find  us  when  women’s  studies 
courses  were  listed  with  interdisci- 
plinary social  science  offerings." 

More  students  are  now  taking 
women’s  studies  courses  in  first  year, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  both  in- 
troductory courses  are  turning  away 


students  because  the  assigned  class- 
rooms aren’t  big  enough  to  accom- 
modate all  of  them.  “Introduction  to 
Women’s  Studies”  has  a full  house 
with  260  students;  “Women  and 
Representation,”  which  will  be  of- 
fered for  the  first  time  in  January,  is 
full  with  120  students  enrolled. 

The  women’s  studies  program 
has  added  several  new  courses  in  the 
past  two  years,  including  a reading 
course  in  women’s  studies  issues  and 
an  independent  workplace  course. 
With  25  course  offerings  and  degree 
requirements  that  allow  students 
more  choice  in  both  humanities  and 
social  science  areas,  the  program  is 
attracting  BA  students  who  appreci- 
ate the  range  of  electives  available. 

Hoy  says  there  is  growing  interest 
among  graduates  and  students  for 
careers  in  academia  as  well  as  mid- 
wifery, police  work,  ministerial 
work,  international  development, 
health  care,  mental  health  and  youth 
support  services.  She  says  academic 
career  opportunities  are  increasing, 
with  five  recent  postings  for 
women’s  studies  faculty  at  Canadian 
universities. 

Those  people  who  still  vandalize 
the  women’s  studies  office  door  on 
occasion  may  be  out  of  touch  with 
the  interests  of  students  who  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  broad  theoreti- 


cal approach  to  social  justice  issues 
offered  by  women’s  studies  courses, 
says  Hoy.  But  the  vandals  are  a re- 
minder that  equality  battles  have  not 
been  won. 

“There  is  some  danger  that  a few 
students  will  focus  on  the  gains 
made  by  white  middle-class  women 
and  begin  to  speak  in  the  past  tense 
about  employment  equity  and  other 
problems  within  society,”  she  says. 
Although  conditions  for  some 
women  have  improved  a lot  in  20 
years,  women  generally  and  men  of 
colour,  for  example,  are  still  under- 
represented in  the  management  tier 
of  most  workplaces.  Even  at  U of  G, 
women  make  up  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  student  body,  but  only  22 
per  cent  of  faculty. 

In  future,  Hoy  hopes  to  attract 
more  science  students  and  faculty  to 
the  women’s  studies  program.  A 
graduate  students’  group  organized 
a few  years  ago  demonstrated  that 
women  in  science  disciplines  often 
feel  isolated  and  need  to  be  able  to 
discuss  feminist  issues,  she  says,  and 
the  program  would  like  to  add  a 
course  on  women  in  science. 

A long-term  goal,  dependent  on 
increased  student  numbers,  is  the 
opportunity  to  create  full-time  fac- 
ulty positions  in  women’s  studies. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 
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CBC  COMES  TO  CAMPUS 


M?0C  HI 1 h T°dty  s?en‘ two  drays  a!  u of  G Nov.  2/t  and  25,  broadcasting  live  from  the  Whippletree.  Above, 
the  radio  show  s hosts  Dave  Stephens,  left,  and  Cathy  Alex  interview  Prof.  Tom  King,  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English.  Alex,  a Guelph  native  who  graduated  from  U of  G in  1986,  is  the  daughter  of 
retired  environmental  biology  professor  JackAlex.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Canada’s  ‘Pin-up’  Parks  Are 
Rough  Around  the  Edges 


Panel  to  make  recommendations  about  fixing  national  parks 


That  botched  exam  question 
from  his  own  student  days  has 
come  up  again  for  zoology  professor 
Tom  Nudds.  This  time,  what’s  at 
stake  is  not  a course  grade  but  the 
fate  of  Canada’s  increasingly 
embattled  national  parks. 

It  was  as  a student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Windsor  in  the  early  1970s 
that  Nudds  encountered  that  infa- 
mous question  on  an  introductory 
ecology  exam:  Why  doesn’t  Point 
Pelee  National  Park  have  even  half 
of  the  small  mammal  species  it  used 
to  have?  The  short  answer:  the 
smaller  the  park,  the  faster  the  rate 
of  species  loss.  Although  Nudds  re- 
calls “bombing”  the  exam  question, 
“the  whole  idea  of  parks  as  islands  in 
a sea  of  development  stuck  like 
glue.” 

Today,  he  belongs  to  a federal 
panel  putting  the  final  touches  on  a 
report  recommending  an  approach 
to  fixing  the  country’s  venerable  but 
vulnerable  parks  system.  From  spe- 
cies loss  to  encroaching  develop- 
ment — notably  around  Banff 
National  Park,  which  he  calls  the 
“lightning  rod”  for  concerns  over 
Canada’s  national  parks  system  — 
Nudds  says  the  parks  are  failing  to 
live  up  to  their  pin-up  image  of  pris- 
tine lakes,  rivers,  forests  and  moun- 
tains. 

Although  he  can’t  comment  spe- 
cifically on  the  group’s  recommen- 
dations until  its  report  comes  out 
next  spring,  he  says  the  document 
will  include  such  ideas  as  increasing 
funding,  designating  new  areas  as 
national  parks  and,  perhaps  most 
important,  revamping  the  agency 
charged  with  running  that  system. 

“It’s  a blueprint  for  change,  not  a 
specific  list  of  details,”  he  says  of  the 


report,  written  by  the  1 1 members  of 
the  Panel  on  the  Ecological  Integrity 
of  Canada’s  National  Parks. 

Following  nearly  a year’s  worth 
of  hearings  held  across  Canada,  the 
group  is  expected  to  submit  its  re- 
port to  Canadian  Heritage  Minister 
Sheila  Copps  within  a few  weeks. 
The  panel  was  formed  last  year  fol- 
lowing a 1997  report  that  pin- 
pointed numerous  problems  with 
the  Canadian  parks  system. 

Just  last  week,  Parks  Canada  an- 
nounced that  it  plans  to  take  part  in 
Alberta’s  environmental  review  of  a 
proposed  development  adjoining 
Banff  National  Park.  According  to  a 
recent  Globe  and  Mail  article,  Parks 
staff  are  worried  about  the  effects  on 
grizzly  bear  habitat  of  a project 
slated  for  the  Kananaskis  area.  The 
project  is  only  the  latest  in  a string  of 
recent  development  initiatives 
around  what  is  billed  as  Canada’s  fa- 
vourite national  park. 

Nudds  says  his  group  found 
similar  problems  in  the  handful  of 
parks  they  visited  from  among  the 
39  reserves  that  dot  the  map  of  Can- 
ada hanging  in  his  Axelrod  Building 
office: 

• In  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  na- 
tional park  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
controversy  over  proposed  de- 
velop- ment  of  a visitors’  centre 
and  attendant  development  on 
the  reserve’s  border. 

• Pacific  Rim  National  Park  is  em- 
broiled in  arguments  over  lease- 
holds for  logging  companies  that 
allow  cutting  right  to  the  park’s 
borders. 

The  common  element  in  these 
and  other  disputes  is  the  need  to 
consider  the  effects  on  the  parks  of 
human  activities  beyond  their  bor- 


ders. That’s  a sea  change  for  an 
agency  that  has  traditionally  concen- 
trated on  a narrow  mandate,  says 
Nudds. 

“The  problem  is  that  Parks  Can- 
ada has  not  been  able  to  be  as  strong 
an  advocate  as  other  government 
agencies  have  been  strong  advocates 
for  their  constituencies  such  as  min- 
ing and  forestry,”  he  says,  adding 
that  he  believes  environmental  issues 
still  get  short  shrift,  particularly 
when  jobs  and  livelihoods  are  at 
stake. 

He  says  the  agency  needs  to  ad- 
here to  a roughly  decade-old  clause 
in  the  National  Parks  Act  that  spells 
out  the  notion  of  managing  for  eco- 
logical integrity.  This  concept  is  in- 
tended to  protect  areas  from  the 
effects  of  human  activity  to  preserve 
their  biological  diversity  and  ecologi- 
cal processes. 

“Ecological  integrity  has  probably 
the  greatest  potential  for  grounding 
ecosystem-based  management  on 
good  science,”  he  says. 

A former  graduate  student,  Susan 
Glenn  — now  a professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  — wrote 
a thesis  in  1989  that  became  the  first 
national  assessment  of  the  ecological 
integrity  of  protected  areas. 

The  approach  requires  managers 
to  consider  effects  of  proposed  uses 
beyond  park  borders  and  to  measure 
proposed  uses  against  a clear  refer- 
ence state.  For  example,  labelling 
southern  Ontario’s  Point  Pelee  Na- 
tional Park  as  a model  Carolinian 
forest  allowed  authorities  to  define 
acceptable  activities  there,  including 
permitting  Nudds  and  his  students 
to  reintroduce  the  flying  squirrel  into 
the  park  recently. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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The  official  opening  of  U of  G’s 
Food  Science  Building  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  Oct.  1 Food  in  Canada 
article,  which  quoted  Department 
of  Food  Science  chair  Rickey  Yada 
and  U of  G graduate  Moni  Eino. 
The  article  was  accompanied  by  a 
photograph  that  featured  Yada, 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski, 
chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander,  MP 
Brenda  Chamberlain  and  OAC 
dean  Rob  McLaughlin.  A second 
article  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
magazine  focused  on  the  Food  Sci- 
ence at  Work  Conference,  which 
coincided  with  the  opening  of  the 
Food  Science  Building  and  OAC 
125  banquet.  The  banquet  was  also 
mentioned  in  a Canadian  Press 
article  about  food  writer  Anita 
Stewart  that  appeared  in  newspa- 
pers across  Ontario  in  November. 

U of  G’s  No.  1 ranking  in  the  com- 
prehensive universities  category  by 
Maclean’s  magazine  was  men- 
tioned on  CBC’s  Metro  Morning 
Nov.  8,  CTV s The  NationalNov.  7 
and  Maclean’s  TV  Nov.  7.  It  was 
also  picked  up  by  Canadian  Press 
and  Broadcast  News  and  carried  on 
numerous  local  television  and 
radio  news  programs. 

Prof.  Patricia  Shewen,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  was  featured  on  CTYs 
national  news  Nov.  10,  talking 
about  edible  vaccines. 

Prof.  Karl  Meilke,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  was 
quoted  iri  a Nov.  10  Canadian 
Press  article  on  hormone-treated 
beef. 

Prof.  Gordon  Surgeoner,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  was  quoted  in  a 
Nov.  12  Toronto  Star  article  about 
genetically  engineered  crops.  The 
article  was  also  distributed  by  Tor- 
star. 

U of  G’s  Office  of  First-Year  Stud- 
ies was  mentioned  in  the  Nov.  15 
issue  of  Maclean's  magazine.  The 
article  talked  about  U of  G’s  efforts 
to  link  students  socially  and  aca- 
demically. 

Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany,  was 
featured  on  the  Nov.  15  @Discov- 
ery  program  explaining  why  mush- 
rooms appear  overnight. 

The  Nov.  18  edition  of  CBC’s  Here 
& Now  featured  Prof.  Fred  Eidlin, 
Political  Science,  talking  about 
Russia  and  Chechnya.  The  inter- 
view was  carried  on  CBC-affiliate 
stations  throughout  Ontario  and 
Canada. 

Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
appeared  on  CBC’s  Newsworld 
Nov.  19  discussing  the  health  risks 
of  trans  fatty  acids.  He  was  also 
quoted  in  the  November  issue  of 
Today's  Parent  magazine. 


Prof.  Mark  Sears,  Environmental 
Biology,  was  interviewed  on  CBC’s 
Quirks  & Quarks  Nov.  20  about 
genetically  modified  corn  and  the 
Monarch  butterfly. 

Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  was 
quoted  in  the  Globe &MailNov.  22 
in  an  article  about  the  threat  water 
fleas  may  have  on  the  fishing  com- 
munity of  the  Great  Lakes.  Hebert 
also  did  a series  of  CBC  radio  inter- 
views that  were  broadcast  across 
Canada  and  was  featured  on  As  It 
Happens  Nov.  26. 

Prof.  John  Liefeld,  Consumer 
Studies,  was  quoted  in  the  Toronto 
Star  Nov.  23  about  advertising  and 
marketing  trends  for  natural  medi- 
cines and  products. 

CBC’s  Ontario  Today  spent  two 
days  at  U of  G Nov.  24  and  25, 
broadcasting  live  from  the  Whip- 
pletree. Appearing  on  the  radio 
program  were  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski;  OAC  dean 
Rob  McLaughlin;  Arboretum 
director  Prof.  Alan  Watson;  Prof. 
Tom  King,  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English;  Prof. 
Anna  Dienhart,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition;  Prof.  Terry 
Crowley,  History;  Profs.  Duane 
Falk  and  Clarence  Swanton,  Plant 
Agriculture;  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics; 
Prof.  Gauri  Mittal,  Engineering; 
Prof.  Man  set  Griffiths,  Food  Sci- 
ence; Prof.  Cindy  Adams,  Popula- 
tion Medicine;  and  retired  OVC 
professor  Brian  Derbyshire. 

Prof.  Julie  Conquer,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  was 
featured  on  die  Nov.  24  CBC  radio 
program  Ontario  Morning,  dis- 
cussing the  role  nutraceuticals  can 
play  in  fighting  heart  disease. 

U of  G’s  partnerships  with  Seneca 
College  were  mentioned  in  a Nov. 
25  Toronto  Star  article  on  Seneca 
and  its  various  university  partners. 

OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin  was 
featured  on  several  CBC-affiliate 
radio  stations  Nov.  25,  explaining 
that  U of  G does  not  plan  to  close 
Alfred  College. 

Prof.  Lambert  Otten,  director  of 
the  School  of  Engineering,  was 
quoted  in  the  Toronto  Star  Nov.  27 
about  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
shooting  deaths  of  14  female  engi- 
neering students  in  Montreal. 
Engineering  students  Shelly 
Bone-Gelok  and  Melissa  Fortin 
and  Prof.  Val  Davidson  were  also 
interviewed  for  CBC  Radio  news 
programs  about  the  anniversary'. 

In  addition,  Fortin  was  interviewed 
by  Radio-Canada. 


Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  was 
quoted  Nov.  20  in  a Toronto  Star 
article  about  the  impact  of  new 
provincial  funding  cuts  on 
Ontario’s  day-care  system. 


Communications  and  Public 
Affairs  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
story  ideas.  Call  Alex  Wooley, 
manager  of  media  relations,  at  Ext 
6982  or  media  relations  officer 
Lori  Hunt  at  Ext.  3338  if  you  have 
an  idea  that  merits  wide  exposure. 
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666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

^ * 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 

Injstmr  lull  Mechanical 

I y “PRESERVE  YOUR 

JkiK  + PROPERTY” 

Bh 


general  repairs  and  painting 
building  maintenance 
minor  plumbing  and  electrical 
fire  restoration 

carpet  installation  and  cleaning 
snow  removal 


Call  us  for  free  advice  and  estimate. 

Save  $$$  with  a 10%  discount  for 
students  and  seniors. 

“Zf  your  budget  is  tight  and  your  schedule  is  full, 
call  Boston  Bull  Mechanical ” 


Michael  Gibson  ♦ Mark  Gibson 

519-767-Z739 


ms- 
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GOURMET  MARKET 


Remember  Vs  This  Holiday  Season 
for  Plump,  Julep,  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEY  ‘YULE’  LOVE 

Try  fresh  once, 
you’ll  never  buy  frozen  again 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 


Mon. -Wed.  9-6 
Thuis-Fri.  9-8 
Sat.  9-5 


763-2284 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


FOR  THE  GUELPH  AREA 
LET  BILL ’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 

• #1  in  Sales  Ends  (Individual  Unassisted  Sales) 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998 

• Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real 
Estate  Performers"  (stood  77  out  of  82,000 
agents  in  1992) 

• When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 

824-9050 


BILL  GREEN 

B.Sc.(Agr-),  -71  OAC, 
Assoc,  Broker 


The  U of  G Staff  Association  (UGSA)  celebrated  its  25“  anniversary  Dec.  1 with  a reception  for  current  and 
former  members.  Guests  included,  from  left,  current  UGSA  president  Margaret  Carter  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology  and  former  presidents  Diane  Boyd  and  Mary  Ann  Robinson  oftheUofG  Library  and 
Lloyd  Cummins  of  Physical  Resources.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 
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STUDENTS  LEARN  BY  EXAMPLE 

With  regard  to  the  University  of  Guelph  development 
proposal  for  the  east  side  of  Edinburgh  at  Stone  Road,  it 
appears  that  not  only  is  the  University  willing  to  fight  a 
group  of  Guelph  residents  supporting  responsible,  sus- 
tainable development  in  the  area,  but  it  is  also  opposing 
any  effort  by  the  city  to  promote  a more  pedestrian-, 
transit-  and  bicycle-friendly  design  for  the  area. 

Urban  design  plans  put  forward  by  city  staff  would, 
for  example,  add  trees  and  sidewalks  to  the  area,  but  the 
University  simply  “doesn’t  want  to  listen,”  according  to 
city  planner  lim  Forbes,  and  has  opted  instead  for  the 
traditional  “cookie  cutter”  developer  approach,  as  out- 
lined by  reporter  Hilary  Stead  in  the  Guelph  Mercury 
Nov.  30. 

With  all  its  expertise  in  landscape  architecture,  envi- 
ronmental biology  and  land  stewardship,  U of  G has  be- 
come just  another  knee-jerk  land  developer  with  the 
proverbial  profit  “bottom  line”  as  its  modus  operandi. 
Surely  the  administrative  powers-that-be  realize  that 
students  learn  best  by  following  good  examples.  Given 
this  current  example  of  “follow  the  money,”  whither 
our  number  one  comprehensive  university  status  now? 

Maggie  Laidlaw 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences 

NO  FUNDING  FOR  LEAF  HOTLINE 

In  response  to  Alan  Belk's  letter  in  the  Nov.  24  issue  of 
@Guelph  regarding  a leaf  hotline,  as  the  principal 


operator  of  the  Madvac,  1 concur  with  establishing  a leaf 
hotline. 

Due  to  the  reduction  in  federal  transfer  payments 
and  provincial  underfunding,  however,  the  University 
could  not  afford  to  establish  and  maintain  the  hotline. 
The  cost  to  fund  this  operation  could  possibly  include  a 
staff  member  to  answer  the  hotline,  overhead  for  office 
space,  a phone  line,  possible  overtime  for  falling  leaves 
and,  of  course,  the  red  cherries  for  the  Madvac. 

I wonder  if  Alan  Belk  would  be  interested  in  funding 
the  leaf  hotline  from  his  budget. 

Tim  Gaw,  Grounds  Department 

HELP  KEEP  THIS  CAMPUS  BEAUTIFUL 

Is  there  someone  out  there  who  really  believes  the  only 
thing  the  Madvac  picks  up  is  leaves  (Alan  Belk’s  letter  to 
the  editor  in  the  Nov.  24  issue  of  @Gwe/p/t)? 

Who  hasn’t  seen  the  litter  left  behind  after  every  pub 
night  and  most  weekends?  Who  hasn’t  seen  the  graffiti 
and  broken  tree  limbs?  I’m  sure  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment would  be  thrilled  if  the  only  thing  they  had  to 
worry  about  was  leaves. 

I agree  with  Alan  Belk  that  we  could  all  do  our  bit  to 
help.  Instead  of  stepping  over  that  beer  bottle,  pop  can 
or  paper  cup,  let’s  bend  down  and  pick  it  up  the  next 
time  we’re  out  for  a walk.  Let’s  all  pitch  in  and  help  keep 
this  campus  beautiful. 

Liz  Lamont,  Independent  Study 


Reach  the  University  of  Guelph 
with  your  advertising  message  . . 

@Guelph,  the  University  of  Guelph’s 
official  campus  newspaper, 
is  published  every  other  Wednesday. 

For  information  about  advertising,  call: 
Brian  Downey, 

Communications  & Public  Affairs 
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Sunrise  Horses  Put  Their  Best  Foot  Forward 

OVC  study  investigates  the  mechanics  of  a horse's  hoof  and  the  strain  caused  by  trimming 


Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences  research  technician  Warren  Bignell  prepares  to  record  the  strain  on  a 
horse’s  hoof  at  Sunrise  Equestrian  Centre.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


The  horses  at  Sunrise 
Equestrian  Centre  know  all 
about  community  work.  For  years, 
they’ve  been  carrying  challenged 
riders  from  Guelph  and  the 
surrounding  area  in  the  centre’s 
therapeutic  riding  classes.  Over  the 
last  year,  however,  their  duties 
expanded  to  the  U of  G research 
community,  as  they  participated  in 
an  OVC  study  investigating  the 
mechanics  of  the  hoof  and  the  strain 
put  on  it  during  activity  before  and 
after  a visit  with  a farrier. 

While  recording  how  a hoof 
works,  this  study  also  looks  at  what 
farriers  do  and  the  normal  activities 
that  humans  make  working  horses 
perform,  says  Prof.  Jeff  Thomason, 
Biomedical  Sciences.  “Can  we  pre- 
dict what  different  actions  will  do  to 
the  strain  patterns  of  a hoof,  with  the 
goal  of  saying:  ‘Don’t  do  this  or  that 
to  the  horse  because  it  will  throw  its 
feet  out’?” 

A horse’s  hoof  is  composed  of  the 
same  protein  as  human  fingernails, 
but  a hoof  is  “put  together”  much 
differently  from  the  nails  on  a hu- 
man hand  or  the  claws  on  other  ani- 
mals. In  fact,  the  hoof  is  designed  to 
be  the  only  part  of  the  foot  that 
touches  the  ground. 

“Not  many  animals  run  on  their 
fingernails,  and  the  ones  that  do 
have  modified  them  extensively  to 


do  that,”  says  Thomason. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  strain 
of  hooves  supporting  the  weight  of  a 
horse,  they  must  also  endure  changes 
in  terrain.  And  in  a world  where  hu- 
mans use  horses,  the  foot  also  reacts 
to  being  trimmed  and  shod. 


During  the  one-year  study, 
Thomason  recorded  the  changes  in 
the  Sunrise  horses’  feet  before  and 
after  a farrier  trimmed  and  shod 
them  by  placing  electronic  sensors  in 
key  positions  on  the  hoof  and  meas- 
uring the  level  of  strain  experienced 


by  the  foot  at  different  levels  of  activ- 
ity. 

Expecting  to  see  significant  peaks 
and  valleys  in  hoof  strain  that  reflect 
human  intervention,  Thomason  was 
surprised  to  record  little  change  in 
the  foot,  showing  that  trimming  the 


hoof  does  not  have  much  impact  on 
foot  strain. 

“This  is  encouraging  because  it 
means  that  a good  farrier  who  is  do- 
ing the  same  routine  on  a horse  is 
definitely  not  doing  much  to  the  me- 
chanics of  the  foot,”  says  Thomason. 
“The  foot  is  going  to  grow  the  same 
proportions  from  front  to  back  all 
the  time.  With  a careful  farrier,  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
growth  of  the  foot  and  trimming  are 
going  to  make  any  difference  to  the 
strain  of  the  foot.” 

In  addition  to  gaining  important 
research  results  for  the  equine  world, 
the  research  was  also  a good  example 
of  the  community  working  with  the 
University,  he  says.  “The  partnership 
with  Sunrise  was  great.  They  were 
happy  to  volunteer  their  horses,  and 
we  really  appreciate  their  help  be- 
cause there  was  a fair  time  commit- 
ment on  their  part.” 

Thomason  says  the  four  Sunrise 
horses  used  were  perfect  for  the 
study  because  they  are  “bomb- 
proof,” meaning  they  can  be  handled 
and  surrounded  by  lots  of  people 
and  activity  without  becoming 
frightened.  These  horses  are  also  ac- 
customed to  being  ridden  and  put 
through  different  paces  and  pat- 
terns, another  factor  that  made  them 
attractive  for  the  study,  he  says. 

BY  GAYLE  ANDERSON 


Conference  Offers  New  Perspectives  on  Agri-Food 

OAC  ends  anniversary  year  with  a look  forward  at  the  challenges  facing  the  agri-food  sector 


WHEN  ASKED  to  discuss  the 
mega-forces  that  are 
reshaping  the  agri-food  industry, 
the  six  speakers  at  the  Nov.  24 
“Perspectives  2000+”  conference 
offered  good  news  for  those 
concerned  about  global  warming 
and  population  growth,  but  also 
warned  that  trade  barriers,  too 
much  government  regulation  and 
misunderstood  technology  could 
pose  the  biggest  obstacles  to  the 
future  growth  of  Canada’s  agri-food 
sector. 

“Perspectives  2000+”  was  pre- 
sented by  the  George  Morris  Centre, 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  and  U of  G as  a finale  to 
the  125th  anniversary  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College. 

About  350  attendees  listened  to 
Alex  Avery,  a research  associate  at 
the  U.S.  Hudson  Institute,  dispel  the 
theory  that  world  population 
growth  will  outstrip  food  supply  in 
the  next  millennium.  He  provided 
evidence  that  the  world  already  has 
enough  resources  to  feed  an  antici- 
pated peak  population  of  nine  bil- 
lion in  2040,  but  said  that  economic 
growth  in  the  developing  world 
fuelled  by  expanding  world  trade 
will  increase  demands  for  more 
expensive  foods.  He  said  the  de- 
mand for  animal  products,  which 
require  more  resources  to  produce 
than  cereal  grains,  could  easily  triple 
by  the  middle  of  the  21st  century. 


Aver/ s suggested  solution  is  freer 
trade.  It  doesn’t  make  sense,  he  said, 
to  plow  down  tropical  forests  to  pro- 
duce soybeans  and  other  grain  crops 
needed  to  feed  livestock  in  Indonesia 
when  those  commodities  could  be 
bought  on  the  world  market.  He  ad- 
vocated research  investments  in  new 
technologies  and  infrastructure,  as 
well  as  freer  trade  policies  that  will  let 
global  consumers  shop  globally. 

“Listen  to  consumers”  was  the 
message  from  both  Robert  Church,  a 
medical  scientist  and  Alberta  cattle 
producer,  and  David  Hughes,  an  in- 
ternational expert  on  food  market- 
ing associated  with  the  University  of 
London’s  Wye  College  in  England. 

Church  focused  on  emerging 
technologies,  saying  that  agribusi- 
ness should  plan  now  to  capitalize  on 
the  potential  of  new  technologies  to 
produce  things  that  are  in  demand  in 
the  marketplace. 

“A  farmer  or  rancher  facilitates 
the  conversion  of  water,  sunlight  and 
soil  nutrients  to  produce  marketable 
biomass,”  said  Church,  who  ex- 
plained how  his  ranch  has  used  tech- 
nological developments  in  precision 
farming  equipment,  herbicides  and 
fertilizers,  livestock  breeds  and  infor- 
mation transfer  to  build  a business 
based  on  sustainable  food  and  fibre 
production. 

Hughes  agreed  that  tomorrow’s 
world  population  will  be  richer  and 
said  the  agri-food  industry  needs 
fundamental  research  to  prepare  for 


a shift  in  food  product  and  food  de- 
mand. People  are  looking  at  food  as 
more  than  fuel  for  the  body,  he  said, 
and  pleasure  eating  is  becoming 
more  important  to  consumers.  He 
suggested  that  convenience,  taste 
and  safety  will  reign  supreme  Mon- 
day to  Friday,  but  consumers  will 
spend  more  time  on  weekends  to 
look  for  food  products  that  promote 
health,  provide  entertainment  and 
make  them  feel  good  about  protect- 
ing the  environment. 

Hughes  predicts  the  emergence  of 
a few  global  retailers  who  will  build 
strategic  alliances  in  the  agri-food  in- 
dustry, but  said  their  success  will  de- 
pend on  their  ability  to  create  a more 
personal  relationship  with  consum- 
ers. One  possibility  is  a consumer 
card  that  would  be  read  at  a super- 
market kiosk  to  generate  a suggested 
shopping  list  of  nutraceuticals  and 
functional  foods  that  fit  your  health 
profile,  food  preferences  and  budget, 
he  said. 

“Perspectives  2000+”  brought 
good  news  from  environmental  con- 
sultant and  columnist  Timothy  Ball, 
who  said  concerns  about  global 
warming  are  unfounded.  Scientific 
data  do  not  support  the  fear  of  an 
impending  greenhouse  effect  caused 
by  human  interference  with  ozone, 
he  said.  The  Earth’s  climate  is  con- 
trolled by  much  larger  factors,  in- 
cluding the  sun,  the  Earth’s  magnetic 
field,  dust  and  water  vapour.  He  said 
the  extreme  weather  experienced  in 


the  past  decade  is  part  of  a naturally 
occurring  weather  cycle  caused  by 
fluctuations  in  the  Earth’s  orbit 
around  the  sun. 

When  the  Earth  passes  through 
this  part  of  the  Gleisburg  Cycle,  said 
Ball,  the  furor  over  a possible  green- 
house effect  will  disappear,  just  as 
concerns  in  the  1970s  when  some  cli- 
matologists were  speculating  about 
the  coming  of  a new  ice  age. 

“Every  single  prediction  on  cli- 
mate disasters  has  turned  out  to  be 
wrong  — it’s  time  to  get  some  per- 
spective on  things,"  said  Ball,  who 
voiced  greater  concerns  about  soil 
erosion  and  future  uses  of  water  re- 
sources. 

U of  G professor  Glenn  Fox,  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  Business, 
told  the  conference  that  countries 
can  no  longer  afford  economically  or 
environmentally  to  fear  freer  trade. 
In  the  next  millennium,  national 
self-sufficiency  in  food  should  take  a 
back  seat  to  agricultural  production 
with  a smaller  environmental  foot- 
print, he  said. 

In  a presentation  co-written  by 
George  Morris  Centre  CEO  Larry 
Martin,  Fox  said  the  global  economy 
also  diminishes  the  potential  for  do- 
mestic government  policies  to  cor- 
rect market  failures.  In  addition,  he 
suggested  that  industry,  not  govern- 
ment, should  pay  for  and  regulate 
food-safety  programs,  and  that  con- 
sumer buying  power  would  have  a 
greater  impact  on  business  than  a 


government  slap  on  the  wrist. 

“The  government’s  clearest  role 
is  to  negotiate  fair  trade  deals  and 
make  sure  parties  involved  abide  by 
the  rules,"  said  Martin. 

Rounding  out  the  day  of  discus- 
sion, Prof.  Tom  Michaels,  associate 
dean  of  OAC,  talked  about  the  impli- 
cations that  market  forces  and  new 
technologies  will  have  on  agri-food 
education  and  research.  He  reiter- 
ated U of  G’s  commitment  to 
learner-centred  approaches  to  teach- 
ing and  the  partnership  between 
teaching  and  research. 

One  of  the  challenges  facing  uni- 
versities, he  said,  is  to  continue  to  en- 
courage individual  researchers  to 
share  knowledge  freely  instead  of 
feeling  they  must  protect  intellectual 
property  to  gamer  additional  sup- 
port from  the  private  sector.  This  fu- 
els the  public  perception  that 
university  research  is  not  independ- 
ent and  threatens  the  health  of  uni- 
versity scholarship,  he  said. 

In  the  conference  finale,  OAC 
dean  Rob  McLaughlin  spoke  briefly 
about  U of  G’s  expanding  role  in  the 
areas  of  food,  the  environment  and 
sustainable  rural  communities  — 
and  the  growing  demand  for  gradu- 
ates in  these  areas. 

“We  cannot  satisfy  the  current 
demand  for  OAC  graduates,”  he 
said,  “and  that  is  a short-term  detri- 
ment to  the  industry.” 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 
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All  Campus  Buildings  Will  Be  Checked 

Continued  from  page  1 


was  not  Y2K-compliant.  Similarly, 
the  former  student  information  sys- 
tem has  been  replaced  by  the  Year 
2000-compliant  Colleague  system. 

At  OVC,  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital  will  be  accepting  only 
emergency  cases  over  the  holiday 
break,  so  the  patient  load  is  expected 
to  be  much  lower  than  normal,  says 
hospital  director  John  Tait. 

“In  addition,  we  have  covered 
ourselves  with  a buffer  of  extra  in- 
ventory, including  oxygen,  in  case 
distribution  companies  have  any 
problems,”  he  says. 

On  average,  hospital  staff  see  one 
or  two  emergency  patients  daily  dur- 
ing the  holiday  break,  says  Tait.  Staff 
will  be  on  call  Jan.  1 , and  departmen- 
tal managers  will  visit  U of  G during 
the  Y2K  weekend  to  check  facilities 
and  the  more  than  30  teaching  ani- 
mals kept  at  the  hospital,  he  says. 

Individuals  responsible  for  key 
computer  systems  will  be  required  to 
report  to  Blain  on  their  system 
status.  “Once  they've  determined 
everything  is  fine,  we  want  that  in- 
formation,” he  says.  During  the 
weekend,  he  plans  to  keep  several 
communication  lines  open  — a 
Rolm  number,  a cell  phone,  a 
fax/phone  line  and  e-mail  — from 
his  office  in  the  basement  of  the  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition  Building, 
dubbed  the  “Y2K  bunker.” 

A U of  G switchboard  operator 


will  be  on  duty  from  9 p.m.  Friday 
until  7 a.m.  Saturday,  and  both  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  during  regular 
hours  (calls  during  holidays  are  nor- 
mally forwarded  to  Security  Serv- 
ices). 

Security  Services  director  Keith 
McIntyre  says  that,  besides  the  nor- 
mal complement  of  three  police  offi- 
cers on  duty  on  both  Friday  (New 
Year’s  Eve)  and  Saturday  nights,  his 
unit  will  assign  an  additional  three 
officers  for  both  nights.  Security 
Services  will  also  have  officers  on 
standby  throughout  Jan.  1 and  2. 

“The  officers  will  be  checking 
every  building  on  campus  following 
the  date  turnover  for  any  unusual  ac- 
tivity— alarms  going  off,  doors  with 
magnetic  locks  not  working,  any 
other  electrical  device  used  for  secur- 
ing doors,  refrigerator  alarms  and, 
most  important,  whether  fire  alarms 
are  all  working,”  says  McIntyre.  “We 
will  also  be  looking  for  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary  that  may  be  going  on 
around  campus.” 

Security  Services  will  be  available 
to  help  with  entry  to  buildings  if  nec- 
essary. 

A crew  from  the  Physical  Plant 
will  check  all  campus  buildings  on 
the  morning  of  Jan.  1 to  ensure  that 
all  mechanical  systems  such  as  eleva- 
tors are  operating  properly. 

“It’s  a precautionary  measure,  so 
we’ll  be  ready  for  business  on  Jan.  3,” 


says  Garry  Round,  executive  director 
of  Facilities  and  Hospitality  Services. 

In  addition,  all  senior  members 
of  the  department  will  be  on  call  dur- 
ing New  Year’s  Eve.  (A  shift  of  cen- 
tral plant  engineers  is  always  on  duty 
around  the  clock  to  monitor  such  fa- 
cilities as  boilers.) 

What  happens  if  bad  weather  hits 
the  city  as  staff  prepare  to  reach  the 
University  that  weekend?  As  in  an 
ordinary  year,  Security  Services 
would  call  Physical  Resources  to 
clear  snow  from  campus  thorough- 
fares initially,  then  from  parking  lots. 


Ken  Steer,  director  of  Facilities  Sup- 
port Services,  says  Grounds  staff  will 
be  on  call  as  usual. 

Depending  on  the  nature  or  ex- 
tent of  any  computer  problem,  four 
individuals  — president  Mordechai 
Rozanski;  Prof.  Iain  Campbell,  vice- 
president  (academic);  Nancy 
Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance  and 
administration);  and  McIntyre  — 
may  invoke  the  University’s  emer- 
gency response  plan,  which  outlines 
procedures  and  responsibilities  dur- 
ing any  campus  emergency.  The 
plan,  developed  in  consultation  with 


the  Y2K  Committee  and  Executive 
Group,  has  been  reviewed  with  the 
Vice-President  Academic’s  Council. 

Emergency  or  contingency  plans 
have  been  developed  for  CCS  itself 
and  for  each  of  U of  G’s  three  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  Alfred,  Kempt- 
ville  and  Ridgetown.  “These  have 
been  based  on  their  experience  dur- 
ing the  ice  storm,”  says  Blain,  refer- 
ring to  the  ice  storm  that  ravaged 
part  of  eastern  Canada  in  1998. 

Darlene  Frampton,  director  of 
Communications  and  Public  Affairs, 
says  members  of  the  communica- 
tions team  will  also  be  on  call  to  assist 
in  communicating  any  problems. 

“We  are  optimistic  that  all  sys- 
tems will  function  as  usual  and  that 
we  will  be  in  a position  to  broadcast  a 
‘welcome  to  Y2K,  business  as  usual’ 
message  on  the  Web  on  Saturday,” 
she  says. 

Blain  offers  this  advice  for  com- 
puter users  or  anyone  suffering  mil- 
lennial angst:  “Don’t  panic.  The 
worst  thing  you  can  do  is  panic  be- 
tween now  and  then.  Every  indica- 
tion is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
minor  disruptions,  there  should  be 
no  impact.” 

CCS  will  provide  additional  sup- 
port for  the  University  community 
during  the  Jan.  1 weekend.  For  more 
information,  check  the  University  Y2K 
home  page  (www.uoguelph.ca/Y2K). 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


4-3-2-1-Y2K! 


Are  you  ready  for  Y2K?  CCS  sen- 
ior analyst  Bob  Creedy  has  several 
recommendations,  pre-  and 
post-Year  2000: 

• Check  to  ensure  that  your  PC 
hardware  and  software  are 
Y2K-compliant.  For  instruc- 
tions, visit  the  CCS  Web  site  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/ccs. 

* Switch  off  your  machine  before 
the  new  year  and  turn  it  back  on 
afterward.  Better  to  turn  off  the 
computer  than  leave  it  running 
when  its  internal  clock  clicks 
over,  says  Creedy.  “The  Y2K 


problem  is  handled  much  better 
by  most  machines  if  they  are 
switched  off.” 

• Even  if  your  computer  works 
error-free  Jan.  1,  you’ll  still  have 
to  watch  for  anomalies  in  die 
days,  weeks,  even  months 
ahead. 

(Several  legacy  computer  sys- 
tems that  were  not  Y2K-compliant 
— Vital,  Cadrill,  CoSy,  the 
VM/CMS  system  and  the  data  en- 
try system  for  human  resources  — 
will  have  been  replaced  after  the 
new  year.) 


This  is  the  last  issue  of  QGuelph  for  the  fall  semester.  The  first  issue  of  2000  will  appear  Jan.  1 2.  The  staff  of  @Guelph 
and  Communications  and  Public  Affairs  wish  you  a happy  holiday  season  and  look  forward  to  turning  many  new 
pages  with  you  in  the  coming  year. 


Lori  Bona  Hunt 
Barbara  Chance 
Mary  Dickieson 


Brian  Downey 
Darlene  Frampton 
Linda  Graham 


Andrew  Vowles 
Veronica  Ward 
Alexander  Wooley 


CORRECTION 

In  the  Nov.  24  issue  of  @Guelph,  the 
caption  accompanying  the  photo  of 
Guelph’s  celebration  of  its  recogni- 
tion as  the  top  comprehensive  uni- 
versity in  Canada  by  Maclean’s 
magazine  contained  an  error.  The 
student  identified  as  Leanna 
Falkiner  was,  in  fact,  graduate  stu- 
dent Alison  Sherwood. 


When  You're  not  away...  N 


HOUSESITTING.  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
F\^Old-Fashioned  Cleaning^/ 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERLOO  @ 1-800-663-9990 


Arkell  Schoolhouse  Concert  Series 

• Alexander  Tselyakov,  Concert  Pianist 

Saturday,  December  1 1,  1999  ♦ 8:00  p.m.,  $20 

Alexander  Tselyakov  is  widely  regarded  as  one  ol  the  most  talented  piano  virtuosos 
performing  today.  Mr.  Tselyakov  has  toured  and  performed  with  major  orchestras  and  recitals 
around  the  globe.  He  now  makes  his  home  in  Canada,  where  he  continues  to  delight 
both  cntjcs  and  audiences  with  his  brilliant  virtuosity.  Program  to  include  works  by  Mozart, 
Chopin  and  Rachmaninov. 

• Millennium  Christmas  Special ...  Fmt  * 

Saturday,  December  18,  1999  ♦ 8:00  p.m.,  $20 

‘Bennett’s  soprano  and  Finley's  piano  Is  mesmeric ..."  Montreal  Gazette 
’A  truly  masterful  performance . . . utterly  charming . . : Herald  & News  (London.  UK) 

Captivating  audiences  across  North  America  and  Europe,  Bennett  and  Finley  together  provide 
an  evening  ol  grace  and  elegance  that  won't  soon  be  forgotten.  Always  revealing  an  engaginq 
wrl,  this  couple  charms  audiences  with  a vast  repertoire  ol  opera,  art  song  and  BroarS 
classics  as  well  as  works  lor  solo  piano  and  original  music. 

• Garnet  Rogers 

Saturday,  January  15,  2000  ♦ 8:00  p.m.  ♦ $20 

mmelFtoge',  has  been  called  -ona  ol  the  ma|  or  talents  ol  our  Urn."  and  “or.  ol  lh.  most 
gifted  Blngef-eongwrltere  to  hold  a guitar."  He  has  been  hailed  by  Hie  Boston  Globe 
as  a ’charismatic  performer  and  singer.’ 

TO  RESERVE,  CALL  S 1 9-763-7528 


PENNIES  FROM  HEAVEN,  OR  DOLLARS  FROM 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS®  TRAVEL 


Up  to  $200  Free* 

in  American  Express  Travellers  Cheque 


Bring  this  coupon  when  you  book  your  next 
two-person  vacation  with  American  Express 
Travel  (minimum  $1,600**  per  person)  and 
you'll  receive  $200  Cdn.  in  American 
Express  Travellers  Cheques.  Or  get  $100 
Cdn.  when  you  spend  $850**  per  person. 

FL99 


MOiC;2?W39 


AXC.ro  I 


&***&<&* -A*-/  ... 


ROYAL  CITY  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  PHOTO  CONTEST 

Each  couple  booking  a package  holiday  with  participating  travel 
partners  for  travel  up  to  the  end  of  March  2000  will  be  given  a 
disposable  camera  for  your  use.  Then,  if  you  wish,  you  may  enter  your 
vacation  photo  in  our  photo  contest,  and  May  3,  2000,  a panel  of 
judges  will  choose  3 photographs,  with  first  prize  $300  toward  a future 
package  holiday,  second  prize  $200  toward  a package  holiday  and 
third  prize  $ 100  toward  a package  holiday. 


AMEBKANI 

■^jPRESS 


Travel 


Ont.  Lie.  #2716341 


ROYAL  CITY  TRAVEL 

Royal  Plaza  (Paisley  V Norfolk) 

Guelph,  Ontario 

(519)  763-3520 
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S S I P I E_D  S 


Handmade  wooden  clothes  dryers 
(clothes  horses),  Ext.  6580. 


Powerbook  5300/100,  603e  Pow- 
erPC processor,  43  meg  of  RAM, 
500-meg  hard  drive,  gray-scale 
monitor,  notebook  case,  28.8K 
Motorola  modem,  video  adaptor, 
MS  Office  98  and  Claris  Works 
included,  Fernando,  826-9518. 


Evenflo  Basic  Excersaucer,  great 
condition;  baby  crib  skirt  and 
matching  bumper  pad,  pale  green 
and  pink,  custom-made;  Evenflow 
infant  car  seat/carrier  with  base, 
good  condition,  823-8347  after  6 
p.m. 


1994  Volvo  940,  automatic,  power 
locks/windows,  air,  good  condition, 
182,000  kilometres,  Shawn,  823- 
0978. 


Head  TR16  (200s)  Solemn  skis, 
never  used,  Gregor,  Ext.  6964. 


Nokia  918  cell  phone,  almost  new, 
pay-as-you-go  model,  car  charger, 
leather  case,  standard  charger, 
comes  with  60  minutes  of  airtime, 
Jeff,  829-3308  or  jvanasse@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Coleman  generator,  1850  watts,  2 x 
120  receptacle,  12-volt  charger, 
good  condition,  Peter  Jeave  message 
at  519-362-2424. 


Grey  1991  Chevy  Caprice,  all  power, 
V-8,  remote  start,  excellent  condi- 
tion, 164,000  km,  Dave,  519-846- 
8469. 


Amisco  bunk  beds  with  mattresses, 
one  year  old,  excellent  condition, 


Ext.  8176,  leave  message  at  826-0590 
or  send  e-mail  to  mic@physics. 
uoguelph.ca. 


White  1988  Mazda  626  LX,  auto- 
matic, four-door,  220,000  km, 
Denis,  767-2330  after  6 p.m. 


Epson  Stylus  600  ink-jet  colour 
printer,  two  years  old,  Denise, 
836-0461  or  send  e-mail  to 
dtrainor@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Linguist  for  translation  from  English 
into  German  and  German  into  Eng- 
lish, fully  qualified,  821-9742. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  home  in  quiet 
neighbourhood  close  to  downtown, 
fenced  yard,  gas  heat,  central  air, 
$1,000  a month  plus  utilities,  non- 
smokers,  available  July  1,  2000,  for 
one  year,  Ext.  4935  or  836-6435. 


Room  in  two-bedroom  apartment, 
close  to  downtown  and  campus, 
non-smoker,  no  pets,  $350  a month 
inclusive,  leave  message  at  826-0590 
or  send  e-mail  to  mic@physics. 
uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  condo  in  secure  adult 
building,  lVi  baths,  four  appliances, 
air,  balcony,  underground  parking, 
available  Feb.  1,  $910  a month  inclu- 
sive, 824-8298. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  main-floor 
apartment  in  century  stone  house, 
ensuite  bath,  study,  parking,  old 
University  area,  available  Jan.  1, 
$1,100  a month  inclusive,  821-5096. 


Furnished  three-bedroom,  four- 


bath  villa  in  Puerto  Vallarta,  in 
exclusive  residential  area,  private 
pool,  maid  and  concierge  included, 
519-363-3241. 


WANTED 


Furnished  or  unfurnished  house  or 
townhouse  with  two  or  more  bed- 
rooms for  temporary  rental  from 
January  to  June  2000,  professional 
couple,  Paul,  767-3915. 


Clean,  quiet  one-  or  two-bedroom 
apartment  with  natural  light,  for  Jan. 
1,  Jacqui,  905-523-5407  before  9 
p.m.  or  send  e-mail  to  jjdockray@ 
hotmail.com. 


Clean,  bright  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment, downtown  area,  for  Jan.  1, 
Jody,  Ext.  2963. 


Clean,  spacious  furnished  room  in 
quiet  house  with  phone  hookup, 
laundry,  parking,  close  to  campus, 
from  January  to  April  2000,  Denise, 
Ext.  6717. 


Someone  teaching  at  Guelph  who 
has  a hearing  loss  and  would  be  will- 
ing to  discuss  the  problem  with 
another  U of  G instructor  who  is 
having  trouble  hearing  in  the  class- 
room and  is  looking  for  coping 
strategies.  If  you  are  willing  to  help, 
call  Bruno  Mancini  at  Ext.  2386. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  U of  G.  Submit  items 
by  Wednesday  to  Linda  Graham  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax 
to  824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to  lgra- 
ham@exec.admin.  uoguelph.ca.  For 
external  and  commercial  advertis- 
ing, call  Brian  Downey  at  Ext.  6665 
or  send  e-mail  to  bdowney@exec. 
admin. uoguelph.  ca. 


Mike  Halley  oz/AAfy 

Sales  Representative  ixl/xrintv 

1 realty  specialists  inc. 

CONDO  CORNER  837-1300 


BUYING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

What  is  a Condominium?  How  to  finance  a Condominium? 

Send  for  my  “ Condo-Buyers  Package"  and  a complete  list  with  details  of  all  available  Condos  in  Guelph.  There  are 
a wide  range  of  townhomes  and  apartments  in  all  price  ranges  and  various  locations  - one  bedroom,  two  bedroom 
and  three  bedroom.  How  to  buy  with  a 5%  and  10%  down-payment.  Discounted  Mortgage  rates  of  3% 
Cashback  from  the  Banks?  My  eighteen  years  of  experience  in  the  Condo  field  offers  friendly  consultations  and 
advice  without  obligation.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  for  my  FREE  CONDO-BUYERS  PACKAGE  to  be  mailed  to 
your  address. 


TOWNHOMES  SECURITY  BUI. DINGS  APARTMENTS 


THINKING  OF  SELLING  SOON? 

List  Now  to  Sell!  And  move  out  in  January  or  February  next  year. 
Condos  in  good  condition  are  scarce  — both  apartments  and  townhouses. 
Call  me  for  a written  justified  market  valuation.  No  Cost  — No  Obligations. 
Friendly  consultation  — Competitive  rates — Flexible  conditions. 

CALL  MIKE  AT  (519)  821-2005  (Home  Office) 


SELLING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

You  could  save  Thousands  of  Dollars  with  my  Early-Bird  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE. 

FREE  VIDEO  LOAN:  0 “How  to  Dress  and  Prepare  your  Home  for  Sale"  0 Five  point  inspection  to  add  S$$$ 
to  your  sale  price  0 Professional  written  Market  Valuation  up-dated  the  month  you  sell 
Mv  eighteen  years  of  Full-Time  Professional  Real  Estate  experience  will  assist  you  to  prepare  and  save  you 
TIME-TEARS-MONEY  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  (Direct  Line)  for  my  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE  - NO  COST  - 
Friendly  consultations  and  advice  without  obligation. 


Saturday  Circle  Concerts 
at  River  Run  Centre  'ftJSf 


Discover  the  Sounds 
of  the  Orchestra 


January  15  - String  Quintet 
February  26  - Woodwind  Quintet 
April  I - Brass  Quintet 


* 


sLi 


Listen  to  performances  by  small  ensembles  from  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Symphony  Orchestra 
Learn  by  interacting  with  the  players  - and  have  fun  too! 
Bring  a cushion  - we’ll  provide  chairs  for  your 
parents  b grandparents 
Concert  times  are  10:15  am  and  1 1:15  am. 

Each  concert  is  45  minutes 
$6.00  per  person,  per  concert 
(children  must  have  adult  accompaniment) 

Sponsored  by:  g-r  a p htc  «&> 


ALPHA-OMEGA 


Any  Show  Can  Be  A Gift 

' Box  Office  763.3000 


River  Run  Centre 

35  Woolwich  Street  / Downtown  Guelph 


Gift  Certificates 


Certificates 
Valerie  Poulton  Available 

836-7340 


Ik  Season's  ^ 


Golding 
Travel  Ltd. 

304  Stone  Road  West 


UM5LOBE 


A Full  Service  Travel  Agency. 

• Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air,  Car,  Hotel,  Train,  Cruise  & Insurance 

• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 

• Holland  Travel  Professionals 

• Vacation  Installment  Plan 

• Destinations  available  for  the  demanding 
G/I  traveller 

519-836-4940  ♦ Fax  519-836-1322 

• Independently  owned  ♦ Means  outstanding  service 

♦ Over  1100  locations  worldwide 


No  student  should  settle  for  average. 

A personalized  program  will  give  your  child  the 
confidence  to  succeed.  Oxford  helps  students  achieve 
higher  marks  and  gain  more  confidence  as  they  develop 
new  skills  for  success  in  school  and  life. 

Call  Today!  OXFORD 

511  Edinburgh  Rd.  S LEARNI NG  CENTRES* 

Guelph  826-5365  www.oxfordlearning.com 

READING  • WRITING  SPELLING  ■ FRENCH  • MATH  ■ STUDY  SKILLS 
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ARBORETUM 


tavFNTS 


Arboretum  naturalist  Chris  Earley 
will  lead  a three-evening  workshop 
on  owl  identification  Jan.  17,  24  and 
31  from  7 to  9:30  p.m.  The  third 
evening  will  feature  an  “owl  prowl” 
in  the  Guelph  area.  Cost  is  $63.  Reg- 
istration and  payment  are  required 
by  Jan.  3.  Earley  will  also  lead  owl 
prowls  Jan.  28  and  29  at  7 p.m.  Cost 
of  each  session  is  $9  for  adults,  $4.50 
for  children  and  $25  for  a family  of 
four.  Registration  deadline  is  Jan.  14. 
To  register,  call  Ext.  4110. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
dinner-theatre  comedy  Wife  Begins 
at  40  by  Arne  Sultan,  Earl  Barret  and 
Ray  Cooney  until  Dec.  18.  Doors 
open  at  6 p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m. 
Tickets  are  $45  and  are  available  at 
Ext.  4110. 


ATHLETICS 


U of  G’s  men’s  hockey  team  hosts  a 
Gryphon  Tournament  Dec.  28  to  30 
and  is  at  home  to  McGill  University 
Jan.  8 at  7:30  p.m.  and  Ottawa  Jan.  9 
at  2 p.m.  The  women’s  hockey  team 
hosts  Queen’s  Jan.  7 at  7:30  p.m.  and 
Jan.  8 at  1:30  p.m. 


CONCERT 


Local  children’s  entertainers  Rick 
and  Judy  present  “Christmas  Is 
Coming”  Dec.  15  at  10  a.m.  and  1:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  Admission 
is  $5  in  advance,  $7  at  the  door.  Pro- 
ceeds go  to  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre.  To  reserve  tickets,  call 
823-2405. 


CONFERENCE 


U of  G will  host  the  19,h  annual 
Organic  Agriculture  Conference  Jan. 
27  to  30.  This  year’s  theme  is  “Grow- 
ing the  Organic  Market.”  Keynote 
speaker  is  Eliot  Coleman  of  Maine, 
co-author  of  numerous  books  and  a 
TV  gardening  personality,  who  will 
discuss  “Organic  Market  Opportu- 
nities for  the  Next  10  Years.”  The 
conference  will  also  feature  semi- 
nars, workshops,  an  eco-products 
trade  show  and  a public  forum  panel 
discussion  Jan.  28  on  “Organic 
Farming,  Fair  Trade,  Social  Justice.” 
Admission  to  the  forum,  which 
begins  at  7 p.m.  in  the  Whippletree, 
is  $5,  with  all  proceeds  going  to  local 
food  banks.  For  more  information, 
call  Tomas  Nimmo  at  705-444-0923. 


LECTURE 


The  Wellington  Society  for  the 
Countryside  lecture  series  continues 
Dec.  14  with  John  Plank  of  Limnot- 
erra  Limited  discussing  "Water 
Management  for  Ecological  Systems 
in  Rural  Landscape”  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Landscape  Architecture  125.  Cost  is 
$5  general,  $2  for  society  members. 


NOTICES 


Dec.  31  is  the  deadline  for  nomina- 
tions for  U of  G’s  inaugural  Lincoln 
Alexander  Medal  of  Distinguished 
Service.  The  medal  honours  an  indi- 


vidual who  has  played  a pivotal  role 
in  the  functioning  of  the  University 
and  who  has  influenced  the  quality 
of  academic  life  at  Guelph.  Active 
members  of  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents are  not  eligible.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Senate  Office  at 
Ext.  6760  or  6758. 


International  field  studies  grants  of 
up  to  $1,000  are  available  for  Cana- 
dian and  international  U of  G stu- 
dents to  extend  and  complement 
their  field  of  study  with  a global  and 
cross-cultural  experience.  The 
awards  are  open  to  graduate  stu- 
dents and  to  undergraduates  who 
have  completed  five  full  academic 
semesters.  Deadline  for  applications 
is  Feb.  18.  Application  forms  are 
available  at  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs  InfoCentre  on  Level 
2 of  Day  Flail. 


The  Office  of  Open  Learning  pres- 
ents its  25"1  annual  “Agribusiness 
Marketing  Management  — Level  1” 
course  Jan.  18  to  21.  More  than  1,000 
agribusiness  managers  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  partici- 
pated in  the  course  since  1975.  “Stra- 
tegic Agrimarketing,”  the  second 
level  of  the  course,  will  be  offered 
Feb.  21  to  25.  For  more  information, 
call  767-5000. 


Child-Care  Visions  of  Human 
Resources  Development  Canada  is 
accepting  proposals  in  a number  of 
specific  areas  under  the  subject  of 
child-care  research.  Projects  that 
include  rural  child  care,  flexible 
hours,  special  needs  and  other  non- 
traditional  child-care  services  are 
encouraged.  Submission  deadline  is 
Jan.  10  to  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Jan.  17  to  the  sponsor.  Information 
packages  are  available  in  the  Office 
of  Research. 


The  University  of  Victoria  seeks 
nominations  and  applications  for 
the  position  of  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
humanities,  to  assume  duties  July  1, 
2000.  Application  deadline  is  Feb. 
15.  For  more  information,  visit  the 
Web  site  http://web.uvic.ca/vpac/. 


The  Canadian  Council  of  Area  Stud- 
ies Learned  Society  will  offer  a train- 
ing workshop  for  graduate  students 
May  27  to  30  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  The  conference  is  open  to  all 
students  studying  Africa,  Asia,  the 
Caribbean,  Latin  America  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  will  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  conference  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  African 
Studies.  Application  deadline  is  Jan. 
15.  For  more  information,  call  or  fax 
workshop  co-ordinator  Alan  Jeeves 
at  416-352-5303  or  send  e-mail  to 
jeevesa@compuserve.com. 


A new  $1 -million  science  and  engi- 
neering research  prize  has  been 
established  in  honour  of  the  late 
Gerhard  Herzberg,  winner  of  Cana- 
da’s first  Nobel  Prize  for  chemistry 
research.  As  a millennium  project  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  (NSERC),  the 
inaugural  competition  for  the  Ger- 


hard Herzberg  Canada  Gold  Medal 
for  Science  and  Engineering  will  be 
held  in  2000.  The  new  prize  will  pro- 
vide $1  million  for  the  recipient’s 
research  or  related  use  such  as  schol- 
arships or  university  chairs  over  five 
years.  The  winner  will  be  selected 
from  three  finalists;  the  others  will 
receive  a one-time  award  of  $50,000 
for  research  support.  Nomination 
kits  will  be  available  from  NSERC  in 
early  January  and  will  also  be  avail- 
able on  the  Web  at  www.nserc.ca/ 
about/awardeng.htm. 


Health  research  on  the  cause,  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  neuromuscular 
disorders  will  receive  a total  of  about 
$750,000  over  two  years  from  the 
new  Neuromuscular  Research  Part- 
nership (NRP),  a joint  project  of  the 
Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis  Soci- 
ety of  Canada  (ALS  Canada)  and  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of 
Canada  (MDAC),  with  the  support 
of  the  Medical  Research  Council 
(MRC).  The  charitable  partners  will 
approve  projects  based  on  their  sci- 
entific excellence  and  relevance  to 
the  goals  of  the  two  voluntary  health 
organizations.  Applications  must  be 
submitted  to  the  MRC,  which  will 
provide  $1  for  every  $2  contributed 
by  the  NRP.  For  more  information, 
call  MDAC  at  416-488-2699,  ALS 
Canada  at  416-497-2267  or  MRC  at 
613-941-5797. 


SEMINARS 


The  Professional  Staff  Association  is 
hosting  a series  of  free  seminars  to 
assist  members  in  financial  plan- 
ning. Neil  Mahnke  and  Michael 
Parson  of  the  Investors  Group  will 
lead  the  sessions,  to  be  held  once  a 
month  until  next  May.  They  run 
from  noon  to  1:15  p.m.  in  UC  103. 
Upcoming  topics  are  “RRSP  Plan- 
ning” Jan.  10  and  “Tax  Planning” 
Feb.  7.  Topics  for  later  sessions  will 
be  determined  by  participant  inter- 
est. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


A teaching  assistants’  conference  is 
slated  for  Jan.  5 from  9 a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  in  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca/tapage.html 
or  send  e-mail  to  tasupport@tss. 
uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Anna 
Bradburn,  a M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science,  is  Dec. 
10  at  1 p.m.  in  Food  Science  1 28.  The 
thesis  is  “Examination  of  the  Role  of 
Science  and  Other  Factors  in  Food 
Laws  and  Regulations:  An  Interna- 
tional Perspective.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  John  deMan. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Konrad  Kulak,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  Dec.  15  at  9 a.m. 
in  Animal  Science/Nutrition  141. 
The  thesis  is  “Risk-Rated  Economic 
Values  Using  the  Certainty  Equiva- 
lent Profit  Model.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  John  Walton. 


The  final  examination  of  Tara  Cree, 
a PhD  candidate  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  is  Dec.  15  at  1 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  132.  The  thesis  is 
“Employee  Intentions  to  Participate 
in  Organizational  Change  Initia- 
tives: The  Influence  of  Organiza- 
tional Variables  and  Employee 
Beliefs  and  Attitudes.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Michael  Matthews. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Carolyn  MacDonald,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition,  is 
Dec.  17  at  9 a.m.  in  HAFA  331.  The 
thesis  is  “The  Effect  of  Zinc  Fortifi- 
cation of  a Therapeutic  Comple- 
mentary Food  on  the  Growth  and 
Immune  Function  of  Severely  Mal- 
nourished Children  in  Malawi.”  The 
advisers  are  Rosalind  Gibson  and 
Prof.  Bill  Bettger. 


The  final  examination  of  Edward 
Smith,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  History,  is  Dec.  20  at 
9 a.m.  in  MacKinnon  132.  The  thesis 
is  “The  Dialectics  of  Faith:  Laity, 
Clergy  and  Church  Life  in  the  Three 
Hamilton  Anglican  Parishes,  1880  to 
1914.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Terry 
Crowley. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date James  Calnan,  History,  is  Dec. 
20  at  1 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132.  The 
thesis  is  “A  Home  Not  Made  With 
Hands:  National  Voluntary  Associa- 
tions and  Local  Community  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  Ont.,  at  the 
Turn  of  the  20th  Century.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Catharine  Wilson. 


The  YMCA-YWCA  of  Guelph  is 
calling  for  nominations  for  the  fifth 
annual  Women  of  Distinction 
Awards  for  Guelph  and  Wellington 
County.  Categories  are:  arts  and  cul- 
ture; business,  professions;  commu- 
nity life;  education,  training  and 
development;  science,  technology; 
wellness;  lifetime  achievement;  and 
young  woman  of  distinction.  Nomi- 
nation deadline  is  Jan.  31  at  1 1 p.m. 
Nomination  forms  are  available  at 
the  YMCA-YWCA  and  the  Guelph 
Mercury. 


Musica  Viva  presents  an  evening  of 
Christmas  music  Dec.  18  featuring 
the  Guelph  Chamber  Choir,  Brass 
Rings,  Royal  City  Ambassadors,  the 
Rainbow  Choir  and  the  choirs  of 
Harcourt  United  Church,  Dublin 
Street  United  Church,  Church  of 
Our  Lady  and  St.  George’s  Anglican 
Church.  Conducted  by  Gerald 
Neufeld,  the  concert  begins  at  8 p.m. 
at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For  tickets, 
call  763-3000. 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  will  meet  Dec.  15  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 


Tickets  are  now  available  for  the 
Guelph  Arts  Council’s  annual  fund- 
raiser, F£te  Romantique.  Grand 
prize  is  an  elegant  dinner  for  six  in  a 
Guelph  heritage  home.  Draw  date  is 
Jan.  27.  Tickets  are  $10  each  or  three 


for  $25  and  are  available  from  the 
council  at  836-3280,  Guelph  Arti- 
sans in  the  Guelph  Centre  and  the 
Framing  and  Art  Centre. 


The  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  needs 
volunteers  throughout  the  Waterloo 
region  and  Wellington  County  to 
help  out  with  volunteer  visiting, 
transportation,  foot-care  clinics, 
office  work,  fund-raising  and  pro- 
motion. For  more  information,  call 
822-5081. 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band,  directed 
by  Colin  Clarke,  presents  a Christ- 
mas concert  featuring  performances 
of  Peter  and  the  Wolf  and  'Twas  the 
Night  Before  Christmas  with  special 
guest  narrator  Lister  Sinclair  and 
flute  soloist  Bill  Hughes  Dec.  12  at  3 
p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady.  Tickets 
are  $12  general,  $9  for  children  and 
seniors,  and  are  available  at  the  door 
or  in  advance  at  the  River  Run  Cen- 
tre box  office.  A silent  auction  begins 
at  2:30  p.m. 


Guelph  Civic  Museum  presents  two 
special  exhibitions  for  winter.  “Vin- 
tage Winter  Scenes,”  a display  of  sea- 
sonal photographs  and  items  from 
the  museum’s  collection,  runs  until 
March  26.  “Winter  Tales  From  the 
Holiday  Season,”  featuring  winter 
stories  from  around  the  world,  runs 
until  Jan.  9. 


Lakeside  Bible  Church  presents  the 
musical  production  A Christmas  to 
Remember  Dec.  9 to  11  at  8 p.m. 
Tickets  are  $6  Thursday,  $8  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  are  available  at 
Everlasting  Impressions  and  the 
Storehouse  Bookstore  or  by  calling 
the  church  office  at  836-8141. 


The  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women  is  holding  its  annual 
Christmas  meeting  Dec.  14  at  7:30 
pm.  at  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
building  at  1 Stone  Rd.  W. 


St.  Joseph  Parish  presents  a Christ- 
mas concert  featuring  Double  Expo- 
sure and  local  performers  Dec.  19  at 
7 p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  Tick- 
ets are  $5  each  or  $15  for  a family  of 
four  with  children  under  12.  For 
tickets,  call  763-3000. 


The  Royal  City  Quilters  Guild  will 
meet  Dec.  14  and  Jan.  1 1 at  7:30  p.m. 
at  Westwood  United  Church.  For 
more  information,  call  Diana 
Magrath  at  836-3933. 


The  Art-in-Guelph  Gallery  at  3 Pais- 
ley St.  hosts  its  annual  juried  art 
show  until  Dec.  31.  This  year’s 
theme  is  “The  Last  Picture  Show,” 
with  dozens  of  Guelph  artists  inter- 
preting the  twilight  of  1999. 


The  ReCreations  Emporium  collects 
old,  obsolete,  end-of-line,  flawed 
and  surplus  materials  with  the  goal 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  waste  that 
enters  the  Guelph  landfill  and 
obtaining  a source  of  creative  mate- 
rials that  have  artistic  value.  To 
donate  items,  call  826-4637. 
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